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Dublin is the capital of Ireland, situated on the river LifFey, bounded 
on all sides by the Plicenix Park, t!ic hill of Ilowth, and the Circular 
road. Dublin possesses a University, a Theatre, a Museum, a Lyin^- 
in-Hospital, and a Trcad-raill ; a University wlicrc*big boys write Latin 
verses and blow French horns, —a Theatre where the wit of the upper 
gallery eclipses the humour of the stage, — a MusiMim wdiich is a useful 
receptacle for all kinds of lumber, and leaves no excuse lor thoNC who 
heap lip dunghills on the King’s highway, — a Lying-in- 1 loNpiul where 
a bounty is placed on the propagation ol' the species, and nurse-tenders 
and men-midvvives laugh Professor IMalthus to scorn, — a Tread-mill 
where culprits are taught the dignity of virtue by capeiing in quick 
time through the indignities of vice, and the force of steam is super- 
seded by the Ibrce of iniquity in the manufacture of pins and the spin- 
ning of cotton. Dublin is a great city. Dublin, as the late Lord L — th 
used to say, is “one of the tay-drinkenest, say-balliinest, car-drivinest 
places in the world ; it flogs for diiaisjon” Dublin is — did you never 
see Dublin ? Did you never hear of Nelson’s Pdlar and the Wellington 
Testimonial, and Home's Arcade, and the Royal Exchange ? You 
didn’t? Why, then you have all the world before you yet. And you 
never spent a sakon in the metrojiolis of all Ireland I O then I must 
initiate you. Shall I give you a sketch of the last, which was consum- 
mated under the auspices of the “ golden Duke and Duchess,” and 
which, therefore, may not be inaptly termed the golden age of Irish 
fashion ? Yes, I will : here goes ; but as every thing should be done 
systematically, we shall begin with the beginning, that is, with the en- 
trance of the above-mentioned noble personages into the city of Dub- 
lin. Oh ! but it was a glorious sight to see, and might have been cheer- 
fully purchased with the subsequent surrender of one eye, if to look 
and die,” as feminine gender once said to masculine, would not have been 
too Quixotish ; it w'as a grand and an imposing spectacle, and an aw- 
ful one withal — yea, it was — O, for some superlative or hyperbole to 
adequately convey my feelings, — it was a very uncommonly handsome 
sight. If you have not now obtained an adequate conception of it, 
blame the poverty of the English language if you will, but not that of 
my descriptive powers, or of the Dublin aristocracy ; or if you distrust 
my graphic skill, go your ways to Lady Morgan’s “ Irish T^rds Lieu- 
tenant,” in the February Number of the “ New Monthly,” and if you 
do not get from thence a proper notion of the thing, why we must only 
.gel up a panorama of it, 1 siyppose. 
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Well, now you may conceive the Duke and Duchess safely lodged in 
^e “ Castle.” 1 dare say you never saw the “ Castle” either. I am 
afraid you are a decided ignoramus, and that I shall have much trouble 
with you. Why, the “ Castle" is one of the biggest, and the finest, and 
grandest, and most — most — convenient houses in all Castle-street ; not 
a single mud wall in the whole concern, all brick and mortar, and a 
most beautiful flag flying from it on court-holidays, and a band every 
morning playing “God save .^he King,*’ every body who is loyal and 
musical being permitted to listen, gratis free, for nothing. Imagine the 
delight of the Duke and Duclics«, first, in getting into the “ Castle” 
without having their throats cut by O’Connell's freebooters ; then find- 
ing that the said “ Castle" was a big brick house; again, that it was 
distinguished from the Irish woollen-warehouse opposite, by having a 
flag floating in viceregal splendour over its chimneys (or its battlements, 
I should say) ; and finally ascertaining that they should have a daily 
concert of drummers and trumpeters, and a levee en niasie, of all the 
loyal and musical, and musical and loyal, in Dublin. Imagine the bliss 
of the viceregal party — only comaie it. But whilst sympathising with 
their joys, I am digressing from my sketch. What is the first conse- 
quence of the arrival of the new and illustrious Court * All the quality 
flock into the great city. Shall 1 attempt to give a Instory of them 
It would fill a book. Some, however, cannot be passed over without 
manifest disrespect. Amongst others, there was my Lady Fineclod troin 
the South, with her host of myrmidons, her tall sons and her lovely 
daughter; her tall son9all forming one joint-stock company on a con- 
solidated fund of ten ideas, one a-picce ; and her fair daughter being 
endowed wdth vocal pow'ers calculated to break gla'ss by vibration, if not 
hearts through the medium of sensibility. And can I forget thee, O 
inhabitant of Krin’s sweetest vales, thou who art destined by nature to 
fill so consiilerable a space in the material world I thou who gracefully 
suspendest the pendant trinket from the summit of love’s vantage- 
ground, who deckest thy girdle with the light- winged butterfly, and 
clothest thy dilating form in the ensanguined damask. I think 1 see 
thy panting, foaming steeds, drawing thy carriage-wheels towards the 
metropolis, proud of their majestic burthen, but weary withal ; their 
noble emulation iir the cause of progression being only to be equalled 
by their solicitude for the manger. Long could 1 tarry in such a train 
of reflection, long could I dwell on tfhe subject that inspires it, did 
I not recollect that there are others also who claim a niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame. And who more than thee, the worshipper at the two 
altars of litefature and fashion, who with Homan liberality settest up 
both gods in thy pantheon, and boldest out the tolerant right-hand of 
fellowship to the opposite creeds of philosophy and dress-making ? Do 
you doubt that books and blond lace, mind and muslin, genius and 
“gigots," can go together? I point to Mrs. Prim-Prosody, and your 
scepticism vanishes. At first sight you will be, perhaps, absorbed in 
the contemplation of the externals, the head-dress, the brilliants, and 
the exquisite tournure," and you will think that the economy of na- 
ture could vouchsafe no farther gift, after having already been so 
lavish ; but you are awoke from your reverie, and shaken in your hy- 
pothesis, by the voice that issues from that shrine, in whose classic andp 
measured tones the poetical world is eloauentlv descanted on, or |he. 
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mysteries of metaphysics fully revealed. In a word, to the attractions 
of the > ' toilette/’ Mrs. Prim-Prosody joins the attractions of the mind, 
and ia justly celebrated for her success in both. But who comes next 
— confusion light on short-sightedness ! — the dust, too, from the car- 
riage-wheels Imsgot into my eye — give me a basin and towel — quick!— ^ 
where, where are iny glasses ? — Good Heavens ! if 1 had them, 1 would 
ride after the carriage and take one peep, even with the bleary eye. 
Hollo, friend! whose carriage is that which has passed? Mrs. Chit- 
Chatterly’s, do you say ? Ay, so it is. Did you ever hear of Mrs. 
Chit-Chatterly ? Certainly you must, if ever people could talk them- 
selves into notoriety! Ye Gods, what an ever-springing fountain of 
articulation ! 

Riistioiis ex))cctat dum deiliiat iimiiis, at ille 

Lahitiir et labetur in omne volubilis levuni.*' 

Wliich may be thus freely translated — ‘‘ The simpleton stands by, in 
hopes to edge in a word, but Mrs. Chit-Cbatterly runs on, and will run 
on, voluble throughout the entire season.” If it be some indication of 
ability to expatiate on a given subject, how much more ingenious to 
talk incessantly about nothing, and thence to pile up a mount..in of 
This is absolutely tantamount to possessing the gift of crea- 
tion, and overturns at once the “ ex nihilo nihil ” of the schools. 
Would ^ou not be amazed to sec a water-mill whirling away, and not 
as much water as would drown a midge ? and yet has not Mrs. Chit- 
Chattcrly been lu'ard to talk, and talk, and talk, though the stream of 
mind which should have put the mechanism of language in motion, is 
not copious enough to float the lightest craft that glides on the current 
of thought? Mrs. Chit-Chatterly has decidedly held the reins of fashion 
through the last season. Ministers have before this talked themselves 
into the Premiership, and Mrs. Chit-Chatterly has brought herself into 
the above-mentioned eminent situation by her pulmonary accomplish- 
ments. It is true, Lady Fiiicclod ventured into the field against this 
formidable diplomatist, and endeavoured to form a ministry indepen- 
dent of tlie Chatterly party ; but that lady was soon obliged to give in, 
and absolutely to hold ofHcc under her more powerful rival, having 
been, in the end of the season, put off with the “ woods and forests ” 
instead of the “ foreign department.” It wad Mrs. Chatterly, then, who 
guided the helm ; and, truth to say, managed in the most stateswoman- 
like manner the vessel of “ haul ton,” all obsequious personages being 
justly elevated to the higher posts of fashion, whilst those who were un- 
civil were very appropriately struck off the “ civil list.” * 

But time and the editor will not allow me to proceed any farther with 
my portraits ; were I unrestricted, 1 might fill whole pages with descrip- 
tions of the other personages who formed the Cabinet; such as the Countess 
of Tiptop, in whose discriminating eyes a coronet was one of the cardinal 
virtues; Mrs. Authorvvould, who loves darkness better than light, not 
because her deeds are evil, but because her wax is scarce ; and a thou- 
sand others, who fill the minor offices of fashion, such as the Fogartys, 
of Castle Fogarty ; the O’Shaughnessys, of St. Pat’s ; the Ranters, of 
Screech Town, &c. We hasten therefore, to a consideration of the 
acts of the administration, and, ab is the language of the journals, we 
congratulate the Hon. Premier on the able and skilfuU and statea- 
womanlike and constitutional manner in which she managed affairs dur- 
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ing last session ; the energy, the promptitude she displayed throughouti 
the firmness and intrepidity with which she met the clamour of those 
out of doors, and her final triumph over all the machinations of faction 
and intrigue. Asa proof of the Premier’s ability and diJigence, and 
her constant solicitude for the best interests of the fashionable world, 
we point to the several acts of her administration ; the numerous levees 
and levies which she held, in the latter of which as fine a body of hob- 
ble-de-hoys as ever was seen were constantly selected for the quadrille 
service, and in the former of which its exercises and discipline were vi- 
gorously kept up. We point also specifically to the Quadrille of 
Beauty,” a measure solely attributable to the ingenuity of the fair Pre- 
mier herself, and the various balls, morning concerts, and bazaars which 
she patronized and set on foot, and which so powerfully augmented the 
commercial prosperity of the country. In a word, nothing could sur- 
pass the able conduct of the minister ; her regulations of the military, 
her management of our extensive foreign relations, her whole admini- 
stration in the home department, are above all praise. But we shall 
select that measure which was introduced into the House as a “ Bill 
for the formation of a Quadrille of Beauty,” and which passed with ac- 
clamation, as one of the happiest hits of the Premier ; and shall endea- 
vour to give some faint sketch, at least, of its merits. It is necessary 
here to make a few prefatory remarks. A hint had been given by 
an illustrious pair of individuals for the formation of a Costume Qua- 
drille,” to be a ciindidate for which no one was entitled but those who 
were possessed of a title Und a pedigree. But alas ! that Fortune should 
be so churlish, and should dole out her gifts with such scrupulous par- 
simony ! The Lady Janes, and the Lady Sophias, and the Lady Ame- 
lias, were all ladies, no doubt ; but then there was one qualification which 
they all wanted, and one which would naturally enough be thought quite 
as indispensable as rank in a Costume Quadrille, — and that one was 
beauty. If it was not that we are aware that her Grace is wholly free 
from a plebeian propensity to any thing like a joke, we should say that 
the Costume Quadrille ” was a piece of English drollery practised on 
Irish simplicity, and that the remarkable insignia was only given to 
render titled deficiencies more conspicuous. However, whether it was a 
joke or not, was of ho coiftequence, for it was taken in very good part by 
the dramatis persotut themselves. The pattern-doll was sent about to 
each, in the order of precedence as regulated by the “ Red Book one or 
two l^lunders only being made, such as the daughter of a Noble Earl 
getting it before the fair scion of another Noble Earl, whose title bore 
date two whole hours sooner by the town-clock than the noble sire of 
the noble lady above-mentioned. This, of course, caused a temporary 
convulsion ; but the labours of the toilette did not allow time for the 
discussion of the question, and the organ of gaiety prevailed over the 
organ of order. The doll performed its orbit, and the noble spinsters 
their quadrille, and a very stately, honourable, and right honourable 
performance it was. Her Grace presided with that solemn dignity 
which befitted such a solemn occasion, and all the Castle people and 
bystanders were penetrated with those feelings of awe, respect, and 
admiration which such an exhibition was calculated to prodace. Only 
imagine eight representatives of coronets dancing togedier, dressed in 
feathers and pink gowns, treading, as the newspapers have it, on the 
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light fantastic toe !” Only imagine one of the nobility having a toe at 
all just like ourselves^ and then imagine we of the mob having the ho- 
nour to look^on at the performance of these sacred mysteries of fashion ! 

This certainly cannot be felt too intensely, or celebrated too highly. 
To be sure, some of the younger aid-de-camps and guardsmen, vvhose 
volatile temperament was not in accordance with the grandeur and so- 
lemnity of the scene, ventured to criticise the personal accomplish- 
ments of the fair priestesses of the rites, 'and to throw out some profane 
jests on that subject ; but it is disloyal on our parts to the cause of 
aristocracy, to even allude to such exhibitions of Radicalism and Pope- 
ry — “ odi profanos far be it from us to hold these levelling doctrines, 
or to in any wise connive at this second breaking in on the Constitution. 
At the same time, we cannot withhold our due meed of applause from 
the Hon. EVemier, who introduced, as an amendment to the Quadrille 
of Rank,'* the Quadrille of Beauty.” The amendment, to be sure, as 
is the case of all amendments, quashed the original bill ; but then — but 
then, it was Mrs. Chit-Chatterly who made the amendment, and who will 
find fault with Mrs. Cliit-Chatterly? Well, if ever there was an exhi- 
bition of diplomatic skill, it was in the invention of the Quadrille of 
Beauty. Pitt’s Sinking Fund was nothing to it. Its ingenuity is only 
to be equalled by that of Mr. Goiilburn’s budget ; and any apparent 
failure that might have seemed to accompany it, by reason of the fair 
performers running restive on the subject of pink ribbons, may be well 
represented by that new and appropriate, and financial figure of speech, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made use of when speaking of the 
fluctuations of British prosperity, which he likens to ** dark clouds on 
our horizon, which shall soon pass away.” What imagination in con- 
ceiving such an idea ! What taste in applying it to the sublime and 
poetical subject of pounds, shillings, and pence ! But our enthusiastic 
admiration for Mr. Goulburn is leading ns from our subject. To return. 
The Quadrille of Beauty was a beautiful quadrille. Four matrons sup- 
ported the character of the four Seasons — Mrs. Chatterly taking on 
herself the part of Winter. The unmarried beauties personated the 
months, and oh! what a calendar they made! Were November like 
its representative, John Bull would never cut his throat through hypo- 
chondriacism in that fatal period. 

But every thing in this life is transient and liable to the malevolence 
of fortune, and the Quadrille of Beauty was, we regret to say, not exempt 
from the common lot of sublunary things. The quadrille was perfect 
in every respect except in this, that, owing to one thing or other, it was 
never danced. In the first place, the young beauties ran restive, as 
before-mentioned, on the subject of the ** pink ribbons.” Lady Firieclod 
disputed with the Premier the management of the toilette; Mrs. Chit- 
Chatterly was peremptory ; Miss Fineclod was pert, and various other 
of the Months lifted up their voices against the inclemency of the Winter 
season. Winter, however, remained as cold as ice to all their entreaties, 
and the minor departments of the year were obliged to give in on the 
subject of the ** pink ribbons,” not, however, without a manifestation of 
feeling wholly out of character. August, for instance, was seen crying 
her eyes out in the teeth of injunctions, which prescribed that her face 
should be constantly dressed in its most sunny smiles in order to typify 
the characteristics of that serene period. December, on the contrary, 
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was to be seen sniirking, and giggling, and laughing loud, and turning 
all into ridicule, although she had been strictly enjoined to wear a so- 
lemn and a grave demeanour. May looked quite frumpy ; and June put 
on such a freezing air as to leave it doubtful whether the biggest boy in 
the Guards could have turned the “ winter of her discontent into glo- 
rious summer.’* But the severest cut of all was, that several of the 
seasons and months totally absconded and did not make their appear- 
ance, and that, of those who did, not one went into her proper place. It 
would have puzzled an Almanack-maker in earnest to have made any- 
thing out of the medley. Here was August, next was December, next 
Summer, then Spring, then Winter. In fact time was wholly lost and 
confounded in this Quadrille of Beauty, and it would have required a 
second Julius Cassar to have set the calendar to rights. The conse- 
quence was, the quadrille could not be danced, and nothing was to be 
seen but a number of whimsically dressed beauties scattered through 
the rooms. But, as we have said before, this failure is not to be attri- 
buted to the Premier, but to the flights of fortune over which we have 
no control. The whole design evinced much skilful invention on the 
part of Mrs. Chit-Chatterly, and who would doubt for a moment the 
philosophical supremacy of theory over practice ? But the Quadrille of 
Rank, and the Quadrille of Beauty, received their final death-blow at the 
Fancy-ball which was announced under the auspices of the “ Vice-rega- 
lity and the whole cabinet of fashion. Paddy’s iK)tion of a fancy-ball 
did not at all harmonize with that of Lady Patronesses, and hence a con- 
vulsion ensued. An Irish fancy-ball is a thing ** sui generis,” and is as 
different from an English one as fun from dullness, or animated nature 
from still life ; the excesses of the one, as in the present instance, fre- 
quently leading to its final termination, as the insipidity and tameness 
of tlje other are equally causes of its premature dissolution. An Irish- 
man, when in society, never forgets that he possesses five senses and a 
tongue ; vre, of merry England, seem as if all the senses were absorbed 
in sight, and the power of articulation also. An Englishman walks 
about as if he were one huge eye, all the faculties, both bodily and 
mental, being concentred therein, the lid expanded, the pupil pro- 
truded, and greedily gloating over the whole field of vision. His more 
mercurial brother has less optical curiosity and a strong propensity to 
use the organ of hearing whenever he can conquer an almost uncon- 
trollable propensity to lifting up his voice. An excessive devotion to 
spectacle and sight-seeing characterizes the one, an overweening fond- 
ness for drolling and burlesquing peculiarizes the other. The former 
will tell you, with a precision that would shame “ Joe Hume’s” state- 
ments, all the “ locale” of the scene, the appearance of the rooms, the 
number of the lamps, the dresses of the company, from the “ mighti- 
nesses” of the toque down to the tributary ribbons of the sandal, 
through all the involutions of ear-rings, bracelets, hoops, and necklaces, 
the uniform of the military, the stars, orders, garters, &c. The latter is in 
laudable ignorance of all this, but he will tell you what Mr. Such-a-one 
' or Mrs. Such-a-one said, and what he said himself, and, how they 
laughed and joked, and joked and laughed the whole night long. An 
Irish fancy-ball is a collision of the wits and of the wags, and we con- 
fess, sometimes a collision which is not altogether distinguished by 
mental contact : on the other hand, an English fancy-ball is an aasem- 
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blage of well-dressed people, whose only principle of cohesion is the 
rattlesnake attraction of the eye, and whose humour, if there be any, 
evaporates in a practical joke. Now these contradistinctions between 
the two n^^ons are also observable between the higher and middle 
classes in Irish society. Hence, then, arises the mixed fame of their 
fancy-balls, one party pronouncing them a blessing, the other a bore, 
though, indeed, we beliewe, that owing to some infelicitous circum- 
stance, the latter epithet is the more appropriate of the two when 
applied to the ball in question. Be that as it may, let us of the people 
think as we will, her Grace, ]\Irs. Chit-Chatterly, the cabinet of fashion, 
the “ Quadrille of Rank,” the “ Quadrille of Beauty,” Seasons, Months, 
and all, voted it a bore, and of course it was so. To think that eight 
noble ladies and sixteen beautiful ladies dressed themselves, the former 
in pink and feathers, the latter in all the colours of the rainbow, — that 
they took the trouble of going to the “ Rotunda,” (the Irish Assembly 
room,) and that they intended doing the citizens of Dublin the honour 
of dancing — yea, dancing their very best steps and figures, their “ dos- 
^-dos's,” their “ poussettrs,” before them, and that the said citizens of 
Dublin were so tasteless, Gothic, and savage, as to be wholly insensible 
of that honour, and, instead of putting on three pair of spectacles upon 
the occasion, and elevating opera glasses, the size of telescopes, to catch 
a glimpse of the noble and lovely groups, were so utterly depraved as to 
follow their own vagaries ! To be sure, one or two figures of the quadrille 
were danced, and Paddy had the manners to look on for a while ; but 
then Paddy does not rejoice in citlicr spectacles or telescope, but in two 
unsophisticated big eyes, which he w iahes to use to tlie host advantage 
by coming close to the theatre of action, so that his manners, equally as 
his want of them, spoiled the qiiadiille, for he did not allow the per- 
formers a clear stage, favour them as he miglit. The consequence was, 
that the whole business resembled a pugilistic encounter, or a cock- 
fight, a small space of about ten feet square only being left by the 
crowd for the Honourable and Right Honourable and beautiful and 
veiy beautiful to exhibit their locomotive powers. As for the quality 
behind, they could see nothing except the white feathers bobbing up 
and down like a carpenter’s hand in a saw’-pit. At last the quadrilles 
were obliged to strike, it being found out that in the confusion Lady 
Amelia was balance-iug to a great big black sweep instead of her part- 
ner, and that the beautiful Miss Broadback had come slap up doa-d-dos 
with a Dutcli merchant. Here, you know', was an end of every thing 
decent and gentc#], and such a violation of aristocratic dignity, and 
such a display of perverted taste, that flesh and blood — I beg the no- 
bility’s pardon, — that coronets and rent rolls could not stand it. The 
crowd pleaded the crowd as their excuse, and the impossibility of an- 
nihilating matter ; on the other side, the existence of a plenum was 
asserted ; but wliat docs Philosophy avail at a fancy-ball ? The 
Duchess fled in dismay, supposing, no doubt, that it was a 
general rising, and that O’Connell was at the bottom of all, perhaps 
the very big black sweep himself. The Quadrille of Rank retreated, 
leaving in their confusion half their costume behind them. The Sea- 
sons and Moflths rolled on in quick succession, not on the wings of 
time, but through the mud of Sackville-street, quite unseasonably | no 
coaches could be got at, all was confusion : May, instead of treading 
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on flowers, was found stumping over the paving-stones ; and Septem- 
ber, instead of gliding through falling leaves, was seen sliddering away 
through the pools and gutters; and thus finally terminated the Quadrille 
of Rank and the Quadrille of Beauty, never, we fear, again«(o be resus- 
citated. — The rest of the “ Irish Baison” under the above-mentioned ad- 
ministration was divers! fled in bazaars, morning concerts, phrenologi- 
cal lectures, &c. The bazaar system, in particular, was much in vogue. 
Of course you know what a bazaar is ? If not, I’ll tell you. A bazaar 
is an invention by which one pUrt of the community is robbed and the 
other fed ; an ingenious device, by which the onus of charity is thrown 
on starving shopkeepers, and the reputation of benevolence is acquired 
by fldgety young ladies. A bazaar is a repository of all the trinkum- 
trankums, gim-cracks, and hop-jacks, that the inventive faculty and 
pliant fingers of feminine gender can conceive and execute, ft is a 
museum of all the sublime thoughts, conceptions, and imaginings, that 
young spinsters, armed with needles and thimbles, can be conceived to 
be inspired with. It is an aggregate of all the varieties that pasteboard, 
muslin, paper, and plum-cake, can be cut and carved into by the high- 
soulcd imagination of lady sempstresses and lady pastrycooks. A ba- 
zaar is a place at which you may see and be seen, that is, from the chin 
up, the rest of the person forming a part of one dense mass. It is a 
place where cornets and ensigns may have the pleasure of making bar- 
gains with the above-mentioned lady shopkeepers, and the satisfaction 
of purchasing from these fair negotiators a goose-quill toothpick for 
the moderate charge of a month’s pay. It is a place also where the 
said negotiators may negotiate with the said men of war a more senti- 
mental species of traffic, and thus verify the interpretation that charity 
is love. With respect to the morning concerts which were scattered 
through the season, it is sufficient to say that they flourished in their 
generation. People were as well dressed and as chatty as they usually 
are on such occasions. As for the music, Mrs. Chit-Chattcrly gene- 
rally performed on the speaking-trumpet with her usual ability, being 
ably supported by numerous other performers on that very cftective in- 
strument, whilst the orchestra, enjoying a sinecure, was thereby enabled 
to surrender itself up to the grateful influences of balmy repose. 

But perhaps you^will be led to think from tliese details, that Dublin 
is a mere receptacle for fashion, and because its University is turned 
into an institution for the deaf and dumb, that therefore philosophy and 
learning are banished from her streets. You are wholly mistaken. 
AVhat has a college to do with philosophy, and what justifies you in de- 
termining on the ignorance or knowledge of a nation by a reference to 
it ? God bless my soul, you don't seem to understand even your mo- 
ther tongue ! A pretty task I have imposed upon myself, — to give you, 
forsooth, a Dublin Guide ! Ask any body what a college is. Ask Sir 
Robert Inglis, and he will tell you it is a clerical borough, where young 
men in black gowns drink claret and toast the Church. Ask Sir 
Nicholas Tindall, and he will tell you it is a place which has disgraced 
itself by its no-popery principles. Ask John Wilson Croker, and he 
will tell you it is a big stone building in the middle of College-Green, 
and that he represents it in Parliament as it should be represented, 
that is, by keeping a dignified silence. Not a word is said of learning, 
you perceive. There is no ridiculous affectation of this sort. You in- 
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stance the London University ; but what does it prove t Am 1 to be 
confuted in my position by Mr. Brougham’s rash innovations on Eng- 
lish habits and English language? No ! If Mr. Brougham choose to 
introduce these wild and extravagant alterations into a system which 
has been handed down pure and untainted from the time of the Druids, 
which our forefathers and their grandfathers, and tlieir great, great 
grandfathers abided by, and sanctioned, and approved of; if Mr. 
Brougham choose thus to undermine Ipng established monopolies, to 
change political corporations into scientific ones ; and oh ! more profane 
tlian all, to tamper with our language, and to call this new Pandemo- 
nium by the name University,” why, let him do so; but with him 
let the infamy, and discredit, and obloquy, of such a nefarious transac- 
tion rest, — I wash my hands of it. As for myself, I am a loyal subject, 
and no radical ; therefore as a conclusion to the argument I will give, if 
you allow me, (for I am at present taking my pint of Madeira,) “ three 
cheers for three Uni^’ersities and the good old times !” But this ques- 
tion about colleges has made me digress. You conceive that Dublin is 
destitute of learning ? By no means. Had we not during the last sea- 
son Mr. Coombe from Scotland lecturing us on Phrenology ; and was 
not Mrs. Prim-Prosody to be seen every day, “ cum multis aliis,” drink- 
ing in philosophy at every pore that was pervious ? Were not the good 
people of Dublin employed for two whole calendar months on bump- 
discoveries ? Was not Mr. Prosy Literal found to be blessed with an 
excessive developement of the organ of imagination ; and Mr. Plod- 
dington Mum with that of w’it ; was not Misa Polly Addle-pate, who 
fortunately had her head fastened tight to her shoulders so as to re- 
move all apprehensions of her leaving it behind her — was she not dis- 
covered to possess in a strong degree that combination of organs of 
which memory is the result ; was not Mrs. Totally Discord proved to 
be big with the organ of melody; and Master Dashaway Random, 
(who by the by bad just come home from school with a black-eye) dis- 
covered with the organ of order swelled out into the most uncommon 
dimensions ? Was not all this seen, and examined into, and analyzed ; 
and after all this, will you say that Dublin is not the repository of 
science ? But, on the other hand, was the system of Mr. Coombe re- 
ceived without that proper de^gree of philosophical demur and investi- 
gation which demonstrates a genuine capability to learn? No! Mr, 
Coombe was invited to private parties, and was cross-questioned by all 
the little masters and misses who could read the names bf the organs. 
It was to no purpose that he pleaded an immunity from explaining the 
advanced parts of a science until previous steps had been acquired. It 
was to no purpose to say that we must read the first proposition of Eu- 
clid before the forty-seventh. This was treated with the neglect it de- 
served; and dandy philosophers reeking from school, adjusted their 
neckcloths and talked of free-will. A laudable aftxiety was evinced to 
pass off small wit as hucksters do small-beer, cheap but muddy withal, 
and to let the world see that they, the retailers of this respectable com- 
modity, were able to controvert points even with phrenologists them- 
selves. Now this was all very praiseworthy. Mr. Coombe was, no 
doubt, penetrated and confounded by the acute and philosophic interro- 
.gatories of these sage inquisitors, and the metropolis of all Ireland thus 
saved from the imputation of any deficiency in intellect or knowledge. 
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Well, 1 believe I have now supplied you with information sufficient 
to initiate you into Irish fashion, and to give you some idea of the last 
Saison.” Of course the sketch falls far short of the original. If, 
therefore, you do not think it a satisfactory one, you had ^petter cross 
the channel and visit the great city yourself ; but if you are tolerably 
content with it, and have not time for that excursion, 1 shall perhaps 
next season favour you, my fair friend, (for 1 would wager my heart 
against a lock of your hair, that you are a woman,) with another picture 
of Dublin. K. 


THE EOWER OF EJ^ISS. 

Bv a foam-clouded torrent, whose steep mountain-shower 
A bright little rainbow eternally spans, 

In a garden so wild there’s a beautiful Bower, 

Which the West with liis violet-breath ever fans. 

Did the Sons of the Sky, when they ctmrted Earth’.s Daughters, 
Build any more bowers so lovely as tliis.^ — 

1 would it were so ! for the one by these waters 
May well he entitled a Bower of Bliss. 

No capitals chiselled in leaves of acanthus. 

No Pinal'S encrusted with gold or u ith gems ; 

But /loners ever-hlooining, like famed Amaraiithiis. 

Enrich the whole peristyle built of green stems. 

Its roof of syringa and vine interweaving, 

And kissing & close as the trees were of kin; 

Its sides thickly trellised with myrtles — scari'c* leaving 
A space for inquisitive eyes to peep in. 

Each halm-hreathing shrub from the mountain or valley, 

A fold of green drapery lends to this room ; 

And forms, witli its neighbours, a higli-]>leached alley. 

That winds down the Vale in a walk of sweet gloom. 

Here, safe as tlie halcyon rocks in the harbour. 

Where blasts cannot enter to ruffle her crest, 

T1ie eye-closing Dove, in her own leafy arbour. 

Delights to swing over a Bov/er so blest : 

A Bower so fragrant, that Beauty still lingers 
Around it, as if hut to pilfer a braid ; 

And, twisting the elegant sprays with her fingers. 

Still waits to be ask’d to walk under its shade. 

If she enter, — behold, on a couch of fresh roses. 

Vet not half as listless, perchance, as he seems. 

The Bard, in some vision (»f splcmluur, ivposcs, 

And takes her, porehance, for the light of his dreams. 

A lyre on a green myrtle branch hangs before him. 

O’er w’hich his wild hand as he carelessly flings, 

Should the Tt^miph by a look, or aught sweeter, implore him. 
He chaunts some fond ditty, like this, to the strings. 

The Lily of the field is fair, 

A sovereign queen of beauty there, 

A pale yet peerless flower ; 

But, though she w'ear her crown of dew, 

Slie|s not so lovely still as yon, 

Vou Lily of my Bower! 
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The Rose is wondrous rich and sweet, 
Still droppiuf^ rubies at her feet. 

And wasting her perfume ; 

Yet rarer far, 1 know not how. 

The flower that droops beside me now, 
All beauty and all bloom ! 

Some say the Violet’s sweet mouth 
When open'd by the dewy South 
Would pains of death beguile ; 

But there’s a mouth, not far from mine, 
That breathes an odour more divine, 
When open’d by a smile ! 

Then weave a floral crown for me ! 

Fill the red cup ! and thou shalt be,— 
M’hiie inspiration flows, — 

By times, my lovelier Violet 
Than South wind ever sung to yet, 

IMy Lily, or iny Uosel 

Yet all ! the Violet will die ! 

'j'he liily in sweet ashes lie ! 

The Hose will see decay I 
And ah ! the lovelier IMaiden-flower, — 
Kven you — you glory of iny Bower ! — 
Like them will ]kiss away 1 


THE VOUNH SURHEON, NO. ill. 

My landlady one morning opening my door announced Mr. Stewart ! 
Mr. Stewart? I mentally ejaculated — I know no Mr. Stewart — who 
can the man be? what business can he have with me? As I am of a 
civil nature, 1 offered him a chair, and he sat down. An inquiry from 
Jiim respecting the health of one who, like himself, had devoted his 
mind to intellectual pursuits, at once dissipated my doubts. It was 
Diigald Stewart. But bow could I recognize him when be was usliered 
into my room as Mr. Stewart ? I bad beard of Dugald Stewart, as of 
Locke, and Ueid, and llumc ; I was familiar with bis writings; but 
I should not have been more perplexed with the announcement of 

Mr. John Locke !” I was in company, then, with Dugald Stewart, 
the most illustrious name that Scotland could boast — a man whose 
writings were known wherever civilization extended ! I cannot express 
the transition of my feelings when I found that, instead of being in 
company with some traveller, or man of business, as I at first suspect- 
ed, I stood in the presence of one of the first philosophers of modern 
times, 'i’liere was a mild, and yet dignified suavity in his manner 
which at once placi d me at my ease, and took away every feeling of 
constraint. He reminded me, in his address, of that most excellent and 
accomplished person the late Sir James Edward Smith. Indeed, I have 
ever found that men of the highest powers of mind are invariably mild 
and gentle in conversation, however harsh and severe they may some- 
times appear in their writings. Of this, Priestley was a remarkable in- 
stance. The health of several friends in England, with whom Dugald 
Stewart had passed some lime on a visit, was the first subject of our 
Conversation. He then talked about the improvements which had lately 
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been made in the College, inquired into my views, offered some friend- 
ly suggestions, and after sitting with me about twenty minutes, took 
his departure. Circumstances prevented me from seeing^more of him 
during my stay in Scotland, a misfortune which 1 shall ever regret. 
I never, during my residence there, heard the name of Dugald Stewart 
mentioned without respect. lie seemed, by his splendid reputation, to 
have overpowered all feelings of rivalship ; and he was, 1 believe, as 
much beloved in private life, as he was admired, respected, and ho- 
noured in public. 

Soon after my arrival in Edinburgh, I w'as introduced to Lord Bu- 
chan, the elder brother of Lord Erskine and of the Hon. Henry Ers- 
kinc. For his kind attention to me during my severe attack of fever, 

1 shall ever feel grateful. He did not send to inquire after my health, 
but came himself to my bed-side ; and though 1 told him 1 was afraid 
he might take the fever, he replied that he had no apprehensions on 
the subject ; that he had studied medicine himself, and that it would 
not, therefore, become him to display any thing like fear of contagion. 
The appearance of Lord Buchan was very striking. His venerable 
countenance was open and benevolent, and his long white hair streamed 
over his shoulders, lie had many eccentric notions and habits. Thus, 
he would never, even in the most severe weather, wear a great coat. 
Like the greater part of the world, he was very fond of talking of him- 
self, and he frequently amused me with giving an account of his early 
life. He told me thitt he used, when a child, to be awakened by the 
sound of sweet music every morning, in order that his mind might be 
kept tranquil. I said, “ I suppose it was the bagpipes, my Lord !’* — a 
joke which he took very good-naturedly. Only think of a child aw-a- 
kened every morning by the bagpipes, and breakfasting on oatmeal 
porridge; what a ferocious fellow he w'ould be ! One of the infirmities 
of his Lordship was a habit of exaggeration, which very frequently dis- 
played itself. Amongst other things, he told me that lie was sadly 
plagued to make any thing of his brother Thomas (Lord Erskine), and 
that he was for a long time very doubtful how he would turn out. 

When Jefferson was President of the United States, his Lordship ad- 
dressed a long letter to him, telling the Yankees how they ought to 
behave. To this he received a very polite answer, and he had copies of 
the letters made in a fine hand, framed, and hung in his library. In 
his earlier years, in common with many other young noblemen, he used 
to attend the lectures delivered in the University on the various 
branches of literature and science, a great advantage which lildiiiburgh 
at that time possessed over London as a place of residence. But since 
the successful establishment of the London University, this superiority 
no longer exists, and London now presents advantages which no other 
metropolis can offer. All who have a little time to spare, and inclina- 
tion to improve it, have great facilities for the acquisition of knowledge 
afforded them, by the establishment of the many excellent lectures on the 
various branches of science and literature which are daily delivered 
within the walls of the University. As a school of medicine, in parti- 
cular, the University will, I feel persuaded, become most popular and 
celebrated. The lectures that have hitherto been delivered at the va- 
rious Institutions in London, on the different branches of science con- 
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nected with medicine, have been too practical to furnish a good ground- 
work for a medical education. The limited period of the courses does 
not permit the lecturer to enter at any length into the principles and 
theory of the science, — a deficiency which I have particularly remarked 
in the chemical department. Nothing can be of more importance to the 
medical student than a thorough acquaintance with the science of che- 
mistry, which may be considered one of the corner-stones of a medical 
education. The late celebrated chemist, Dr. Murray, who wrote an 
excellent work on the Materia Medica, lamented to me the want ot 
chemical and pharmaceutical knowledge, which he had observed in the 
medical men of England. But while 1 would strongly recommend to 
the student an exact and anxious attendance upon the best lecturers, I 
would caution him against wearying his mind by a too constant and un- 
intermitted devotion. 'Ihere was a person, during my stay in Edin- 
burgh, who illustrated this advice in a remarkable manner. Having 
been possessed with an idea that every branch of knowledge might be 
acquired from lectures alone, he attended the various classes of litera- 
ture, logic, mathematics, anatomy, chemistry, midwifery, surgery, na- 
tural history, moral philosophy, &c. ; in short, there was nothing came 
amiss to him. He used to begin his daily labour at the earliest lectures 
delivered in the college, at eight o’clock, and continue his attendance 
throughout the whole day, with the intermission of about ten minutes 
at noon, when, he told me, he ran home to drink a pint of milk and to 
eat a little bread ; after which he returned to his^duties, and, God help 
him, poor fellow ! he continued this through a ^session of six months" 
duration, attending twelve courses of lectures concurrently, beginning at 
eight in the morning, and listening till eight at night, when, as he told 
me, he used to go home to digest his learning and to get a little more 
bread and milk. J was very sorry for him, for he was evidently under a 
delusion. lie had been at work in this manner for five or six years, 
and a pretty confusion of ideas he had in his head. 

Amongst the various courses of medical lectures delivered at Edin- 
burgh, none deserves greater attention from the pupil than the course 
on the practice of medicine delivered by Dr. John Thomson. The 
Doctor was an excellent teacher, and spared neither trouble nor expense 
in promoting the interests of his pupils. He was, 1 believe, the first 
lecturer who introduced the representations by means of drawings, of 
the various diseases upon which he lectured. His collection of draw- 
ings is considered to be very valuable, both with respect to their exe- 
cution and to the number of morbid changes they exhibit. I have 
heard from him some of the best and most learned dissertations on va- 
rious diseases to which I had ever the pleasure of listening, and from 
which any medical man might derive benefit. I had much gratification, 
one day, at Dr. Thomson’s, in meeting a very celebrated medical man— 
Beelard, the professor of anatomy at the Ecole de Medicine at Paris. 
He was a very unassuming man, as most able men are, unless they 
happen to be of small stature, like my old friend Fuseli and Mr. Edge- 
worth. He was accompanied by his brother-in-law, Dubois, an ex- 
cellent surgeon, son of the medical attendant of the Empress Marie 
Louise. These gentlemen were making a professional tour and visiting 
the different large hospitals in this country ; but I fear they found few 
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that equalled tlieir.own splendid and well regulated institutions. Bee- 
lard died a few years since, to the regret of every lover of the healing 
art, venerated and beloved by his pupils, who, in tears and sorrow, 
followed by many men of science anxious to testify their respect to his 
memory, carried the body of their beloved preceptor to the .tomb. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Thomson has never been selected 
to fill some of the medical chairs of the University. Perhaps the libe- 
rality of his princi))lcs may account for this exclusion. It has certainly 
generally happened that those chairs have been filled by persons who 
have had the good fortune to approve of all the measures of all Govern- 
ments. One of these gentlemen amused me one day at a dinner party 
by saying, that it was a singular thing, but he was paid for reading 
the newspaper.” — “ Ay,” thought I, you and yours are paid for 
more things than that, and for doing even less than reading the news- 
paper.” — •• The fact is,” said he, “ that now, for many years, I have 
received tlie paper and cannot tell from whom it comes. For a long 
period T continued to put in iny banker’s hands a sum of money to pay 
for it, and now the amount of those sums pays interest more than suf- 
ficient to pay for the paper.” — “ All, ah !” thought I, ‘‘ I could tell you 
all about it, and I would, only you are going to examine me next month, 
so I shall hold my tongue.” 'Die fact is, that at this time there were 
many papers thus disposed of to the adheients of ministers. In no 
place have politics run higher than at Edinbuigh. During the period 
of the French Revolution the town was divided into two hostile parties, 
that did not even work with each other. The friends of liberty were 
looked upon as the promoters of discord, and were stigmatised as infidels 
in religion and enemies to their country. A late eminent professor of 
natural philosophy was so far led away by the fervor of his feelings, as 
to publish a volume in order to prove that there existed a conspiracy 
throughout Europe to overthrow all Governments ! In later times, 
however, matters have been better managed, and the inhabitants of the 
Modern Athens, of all parties, now live on liberal and friendly terms. 

During my residence in Edinburgh, I frequently talked with some of 
the most eminent men tliero on the chances of success in the profession. 
They all agreed ^that good fortune is the mam ingredient. It matters 
very little how perfect may be your knowledge of medicine and your 
skill in detecting and curing diseases, if you have not an opportunity of 
bringing yourself before the public. The late famous Dr. George For- 
dyce never got into much practice ; and because the late very learned Dr. 
Wells was not a man of polished manners, he was scarcely able to sup- 
port himself, though recommended by Pitcairn, and countenanced by 
Baillie. It is curious to read the hi^ory of medical men and to ob- 
serve their various fortunes. The great art of practising the profession 
with success (to yourself,) is never to doubt. Nothing strikes the pa- 
tient so much as this species of juggling. If you doubt, he attributes 
it to your ignorance, and not to the complicated nature of his own 
disease. If you doubt, you will be dismissed, and some ignorant fellow 
takes your place, whose impudence never permits him to hesitate. 
Your patients must look up to you as the arbiter of life and death. 
Had Lord Eldon been a physician, he must have starved. I re- 
member a young friend of mine told me, (and it was very true,) that 
there is nothing like making an impression at first sight. For my part,” 
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continued he, 1 always say, ‘ Come, off with your coat, Sir, we must 
have some blood and then they think you are a clever fellow and know 
their complaint at once, whereas some persons will make a hundred in- 
quiries before they do any thing, and the patient thinks what a stupid 
fellow he is !”* I was once driven to try this plan myself, and 
certainly I found it succeed wonderfully well. It happened that I 
was attending an old woman who was sobering from some complicated 
internal complaint. I made many inquH'ies, and endeavoured to ascer- 
tain as well as I could the seat of her disease. She doubted, she said, 
that 1 did not understand the nature of her complaint. ** Madam !’* 
said 1, I know the nature of all complaints so well, that if your in- 
side were laid out on this table before me I could even make i/oti com- 
prehend the nature of your complaint. The knowledge that ive me- 
dical men have of all the vaiious diseases is wonderful ; and by putting 
confidence in me, you may lest assured that all that art can do will be 
accomplished."’ This had the desired elfcct. Another old woman 
standing by exclaimed, “Oh yes! I believe all he says!” — “Ay,” 
thought I, “ it is not surpiising that the quacks carry the day.” In 
my earlier days 1 have cured many a tooth-ache and pain in the face by 
the famous ti actors. An old skewer is as good an implement as any 
other. When you use it to people of the better class, talk of animal 
magnetism, the vital principle, and galvanism; for the lower sorts, draw- 
ing out the pain will do. It may be laid down as a general rule that 
there are no bounds to the credulity of mankind. It is when persons 
of entliusiastic minds become themselves the thipes of their own doc- 
trines, that wo see such W'onderfiil effects produced. What can be 
more curious than the history of Paracelsus or Van Helmont? Now 
this is what the former says of the nature of man, and of the knowledge 
^hat a pliysiciun ought to possess. “ In man the ]»hysician discovers the 
motions of the stars, the nature of the cartJt, water, and air, all vege- 
tables and minerals, all the constellations, and the four winds! A phy- 
sician ought to know what in man is called the dragon’s tail, the ram, 
the polar axis, the meridian, the rising and setting of the sun; and if 
he be ignorant of these things, he is good for nothing.” From this au- 
thor w'as derived the notion of an agr-eement between the principal parts 
of the human body with the planets, as of the heart with the sun, of the 
brain with the moon, and of the spleen with Saturn, &c. Our alma- 
nacks (thanks to the Useful Knowledge Society) are only now aban- 
doning these absurdities. Upon one occasion Paracelsus so far forgot 
himself as to cure a noble canon of spasms in the stomach without 
making use of his usual jugglery. The patient, finding himself so 
easily cured, refused to pay the hundred French crowns which he had 


* My friend’i* remark reminds me of .i passage in the Life of Lord Keeper North, 
in whose last illness the celebrated Dr. RadclitTe was called in. ** It was the opi- 
nion of the people about him (and the Doctor’s desire,) who was the most afflicted 
man in the world,) that Dr. Radcliffe, then in the neighbourhood, should be called 
in : which was done, not that his friends expected any benefit, but to satisfy some 
of the living who would not he convinced. The Doctor came, and by hislordship’s 
bedside he asked him, 1 am sure, no less ihfin Jifty questions, which was a great fa- 
tigue and trouble to him, and to all that were in the room. The Doctor had his 

fee,'* &c. Life of Lord Keeper North, vol. ii. p. 142, new edition. 
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promised as the fee. Had Paracelsus in this case invoked the planets 
and talked of the elixir of life, he would have received his reward. 

Van Helmont was another of these enthusiasts. As Paracelsus had 
derided the ancient medical authors, so Van Helmont derided Para- 
celsus. “ 1 searched into the works of Paracelsus and at first admired 
and honoured the man, but at last I was convinced that nothing but dif- 
ficulty, absurdity, and error, was to be found in him.’’ — Thus tired 
out with search after search, and concluding the art of medicine to be 
all deceit and uncertainty, I said, with a sorrowful heart, Great God ! 
how long wilt thou hold thine anger to mortal man, that thou hast not 
hitherto disclosed to thy schools one truth in the healing art ? How 
long wilt thou deny the truth to a people confessing thee, needful in 
these days more than in times past ? Is the sacrifice of Moloch pleas- 
ing to thee? Wilt thou have the lives of the poor fatherless and wi- 
dows’ children consecrated to thyself, under the most miserable torture 
of incurable diseases ? Wherefore dost thou not cease to destroy so 
many innocent families through the ignorance of the physician 
Notwithstanding this rhapsodical nonsense, Van Helmont did much to 
advance the interests of science by his numerous experiments. One of 
his contemporaries speaking of him says, Helmont was pious, learned, 
famous ; a sworn enemy of Galen and of Aristotle. The sick never 
languished long under his hands, for such was the vigour of his prac- 
tice that he always either killed or cured tliem in two or three days. 
He was chiefiy called in to those who were given up by other physi- 
cians, and, to the great* grief and indignation of the latter, frequently 
restored the patients to health.” 


SONMET. 

Ocean ! 1 love to gaze on thee, for thou. 

From earliest time the same, art ever new ; 

Such as Creation saw, we see thee now. 

Yet daily change thine aspect and thy hue ; 

Wli'eii storms of Winter bid thy waters roar, 

As moving mountains fraught with Fate they seem ; 
In Summer’s calm they gently lave the shore, 

And Heaven shines brightly in thy limpid stream. 
Thy billows represent the race of man, 

A moment sparkling ere they pass away ; 

Thus he, frail creature of a short-liv’d span, 

Flutters his hour, then sinks into decay : 

Thyself eternal seems to our brief thought, 

Idke the great God who framed thee out of nought ! 
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SPOUTING SCENKS IN INDIA, NO. III. 

A Htclope-s hooting, 

“ Come — let us go and kill un venisson.*^ — Siiaksprare 
“ What good fellow will biing home an antelope this morning?" was 
the intimation I usually received that this was looked for at my hands, 
as our group of disappointed hog-hunters broke up. Tlioiigh there 
were tho^e amongst us whose balls weiU, at the least, as true as mine, I 
had, by prescription, become honoured with tlie task of feeding the dogs, 
and such other epicures as relished venisem. I loved the sport, and as it 
was my first love of the kind, I need not say how much. It had, how- 
ever, with me, a deeper interest than that it claimed as a first impres- 
sion, from its association with a material, and still unrequited service. 
Soon after my arrival in India, I w'as for some time under the care of a 
very good fellow^, but a very indiilbrent surgeon, who had brought me 
as near the grave as he well could without ])utting me into it, by keep- 
ing me (as he was pleased to say) in a comfortable state with mild ca- 
thartics. An affair of duty obliged me lo rally the little life T had left, 
and not only rescued me from his killing kindness, but restored my 
health considerably.* I was, however, still a wretched invalid, when 
another medical officer remarking the benefit I had derived from my 
professional employment, advised me to try if 1 should like shooting, 
and recoiniiicnded antclope-sbootmg as the driest and safest. “ If ex- 
ercise and a pleasing occupation won’t cure you, though I suspect (he 
used to say) they did more for Mr. Methusarem than calomel or colo- 
cynlh, — why come to me, and wc’ll try the inedicine-chcst.’’ This sim- 
])le remedy, co-operating w'ith one other, completely re-established my 
health. This other was a letter enabling me to leave India ; and know- 
ing the eileet it produced on me, it is not the dread of being tedious 
that shall prevent my eiuleJiVouring to impress on such as arc similarly 
circumstanced, the wisdom of .seeming as soon as possible the means of 
leaving that countiy, should it become advisable. If those causes did 
not save my life, tliey at least rendered it comparatively happy. Until 
tliey began to operate (these medical phrases still haunt me), the time 
I passed 111 India was a term of mental and bodily, suffering. The first 
impressions it made on me were most unfavourable, and I felt forced to 
remain in it. I suppose 1 confess DO more than all feel, when 1 say that 
I have in me an innate impatience of restraint, which revolts when it 
can, and repines when it dares not revolt. The body sympathises 
strangely with the mind, and whilst I was unhappy I was unhealthy. 


* 1 know no specific for desperate cases like liard duty and soldierly occupation 
1 have every reason to believe iny life was saved by it on this occasion, as i had a 
daily deputation to tell me 1 was committing suicide, and that a certificate to Eu- 
rope alone could save me 1 saw a very severe case of ague completely checked by 
the business of 1815, and heard of a distinguished officer who rescued himself from 
an hereditary rlicuinatibm. by undergoing all the bad weather and hard usage of 
the retreat to Corunna. For “ Gentlemen of England who live at home at case,** I 
believe a journey from London to Edinburgh and back — per heavy coach, is recom- 
mended. I remember remarking, in reading Brantome, how several of his wor- 
thies rise like giants refreshed from their sick beds, when the gaudia certaminis'* 
attract them. The Constable de Moiitmorenci Wias one — to be sure, Stuart's silver 
bullet left him little time for a relapse. 
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Spnrlhig Scenes in India. 

But when 1 bad read that letter, when the barrier was removed, at 
which, overlooking all intermediate objects, I had so long gazed with 
melancholy apprehension, 1 turned to look and think upon the scene of 
my imprisonment, and was astonished at the varied lovclii^css I had 
hitherto passed unnoticed, or rei^arded tvith sullen inditterencc. I felt 
that as my stay was uncertain, 1 ought to see and learn what I could 
of the laud I lived in : and 1 found when long years had glided on — 
which, though I regretted as un-profitably passed, I had never to re- 
pioach with slownesb — 1 left it with a deep and mclanclioly attachment, 
such as we feel to what we cannot respect, but still w^ish to cling to 
— a sort of unhallowed love, which however it may accuse my taste, 
says something for the fascination that enlln ailed it. India is no land 
to live in from choice; but if we must live (as some unfoitunates must) 
with what vve dislike, it is as well to be able to learn to love it. Whe- 
ther the letter, or the rifle, had most to do in teaching mo this, I don't 
know — they worked together, and together I thank them. 'I'he ante- 
lopes at first were rather a voluntary decoy to me, than an object of 
sport. But after some lime, 1 remarked that those who saw me going 
out, smiled as they asked on my return what I had killed and 1 found 
myself in the predicament (which is tolerably conimeii in the world) 
that rendered it necessary for me to draw blood to prevent myself look- 
ing ridiculous. A continuation of ill-luck provoked me to a perse- 
verance that at length w'as crowned with success. How proud I felt at 
that moment! 1 remember as I ran up to seize the fawn 1 had shot, 
three of our fellows gdlopcd past me in pursuit of another, and I 
shouted — forgetting, 1 believe, that there was any other in creation but 
that 1 stood over — “ Where the devil are you going ? here he is !” 
Good shooting will not ensure antelo^ies; ** it is but one of many essen- 
tials,** as we said to a gentleman who aspired somewhat too dictatori- 
ally to the part of Falkland in the Rivals*' on the strength of having a 
capitally built pair of black breeches. Jf the cover which may present 
itself do not effectually hide the sporlsmaii, he will do well to let it 
alone, and walk openly forward as if on a path that passes near the an- 
telopes. If he crouches, or shows design, they go at once. I'lie best 
time to shoot them is about day- break, when they browse as if half 
asleep ; or in the riiiddlc of the day, when they M’cin unwilling to quit 
their shade or basking-spot. Our dress of diab assi-ij'd us lu our ap- 
proaches ; but we had to lay many a half-liour behind stones or tufts of 
grass, waiting for the move that would give us ilie few yaids we 
wanted. A man should never show himself after his first shot, as the 
antelopes, when alarmed by it, run wildly a few paces, and then stop to 
look about. I have killed with my second barrel, when 1 had missed 
with my first, and more than once have killed right and left. Young 
sportsmen fire too soon, become irritated and nervous, and their anxiety 
ensures their ill-s access. One shot within sixty, is better than ten at 
a hundred yards ; for if the antelope is not struck througii the head, 
neck, or loins, or has not two legs broken — unless the sportsman's horse 
and dogs be near, it usually escapes. A man must learn the sound his 
ball makes in striking, for though antelopes sometimes drop oiF the 
gun, they often take a wound without showing it. Their tenacity of 
life and power of endurance is w'ondcrful. I once fired at a doc mov- 
ing away, and as ^he continued her route, my companion, whose eyes 
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had been fixed on her, cried “ You’ve missed. " Wo followed her into 
the long grass, and found her dying ; hut ^hc had gone two liundred 
yards, though the ball had traversecl her from the haunch to the chest. 
When we were pitched amongst the ruins of Baugnagur, I fired from 
behind a pdlar of the noble serai ni which we had stabled our horses, 
and struck a buck. 1 had to follow it, and lost it in the grass. An an- 
telope started from beneath the rock, 1 ascended to look out, and shot 
it. It proved to be my buck, through whom the first ball had passed 
within two inclu's of its heart. We w^cre puzzled to account for a kind 
of coat which was on a hall we cut from his tliii'h ; it was thick and tough 
as a piece of p.uchnu'nt, but giiitinoiis : some thought it was Icatlier, 
in which the ball had been wrapped dial had undergone tins change, 
while others conjectured that u proccedi’d altogether from some provi- 
sion of nature to sc’i ure the animal (ioin tm‘ iiritatnig ellect of the hall, 
winch piirpoM*, howc\‘T it came ilicie, it efieetiiaily answered. 1 liave 
lost in.iny vvounded antelojies, even when mounted. A hall of mine 
once passed tlirou<xli the body of a doe, and broke the leg of a second ; 

I li>llo\v('d tile latter, ami a.; she ])assed a chasm, iny hoise and s]>car 
together ohli,<<ed hci to hap in. About a fm might after, f was again 
<»n tills ground, and found the doe 1 liad fust stim*k witli a swelling on 
her side, it might excite a smile or a frown for one so wedded to pur- 
suit, wh().?e spoil is death, to talk of a wish to put this poor creature 
out of jiain ; but, whatever was my motive, I rode after her with a 
spear, and, as I iieaied her, fright gave her speed aiul strength, and 
after heading me for a (piarter of a mile, she iVached some cover, and 
1 lost her. f one uiorning filed at a buck that was staring at me, and 
he dropped olfiny gun, to all appearance staik and siifl'. 1 loaded as 
r w'alked towards liim. On hallooing to my people, he gave a few 
convulsive struggles, which 1 took for his death-tliroes ; but in a few 
moments he gained his legs, and, the greyhounds being slipped, and 
my liorse brought up, led me and thiee prime dogs a furious gallop of 
a mile, till he got rid of us in a date tope. These anecdotes, and I 
could furnish many similar ones, will show how necessary is the aid of 
horse and dogs, and how indispen.suhle the self-control which can re- 
servi* file. 'I he does are usually better meal than the bucks; but the 
latter, having ihc “ lat.il gift ol beauty,” are more pei*!>ccuted. 'J'his sport 
Is i-he safc.st a man can follow' in ludui; for the more leisurely he goes 
about it, the moie certain is his succcbs. He may sometimes run him- 
self, idler a wounded antelope, into a state of fusion that it is frightful 
to think cf, hut lie will sonii leaiii to give tins up. - -Win n on the plain, 
the sportsmen w ill juidjiddy sec husiaids .stalking m their stalely camel- 
likc fasliion. "I'hey are almost unapproachable. When one comes 
within a qiiaiter of a mile of them, they straighUn their stiff white 
necks, and, after .staring somi tiino at their disturber, turn and stalk 
aw'ay with most aiisloeratical solemnity. As long as walking wull keep 
the leqnisite distance between them and tlieir enemy, they confine 
themselves to that exertion ; but wlien danger approaches within mus- 
ket-shot, they stretch out their necks and wings, and, stepping for- 
ward, quicken their pace into a run, (like a stiff officer going from 
quick to double time,) and flaji tlicir wings till tlic}'^ raise themselves 
'into the air, and take a flight that fully accounts for their unwillingness 
' to commence it. 1 never killed but two of them ; one 1 was passing 
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by at a distance, for I had long given up following them, when he 
plumped hnns»t lf down in a tuft of grass, and lay there till I had walk- 
ed up vMtIiiii ten yards, when he tono, and was knocked over. 1 have 
heard ihat the o&tiich and pea-h)vvl do fooleries of this hort, but I never 
found the latter so accommodating. As I was crcej)mg up a nullah 
bed to get near my second victim, I turned an angle of it, and found 
myself within a few jards of four wolves, who rose to receive me. 
These gentry incommoded mt'. They did not appear inclined to go 
away, and I dared not make a noi»e to fiighteii them, for fear of alarm- 
ing the bustards, so I began a senes of most expressive gestures with 
hand, foot, and gun, all intended to signify “ Cietout o* that entirely 
and when in their surprise, looking at each other and then at me, they 
would move a pace or tw'o, I advanced as much, and having by these 
evolutions won from them the ground I wanted, I fired. The bustard 
dropped, and my four friends tied like race-horses. I confess, had 1 
known them as I now do, I would have killed one of them ; but liaving 
only two halls, I was apprehensive this arrangement might not have 
been altogether agn cable to the survivors of the party. Bustards are 
prized by epicures, but age and season make a gieat difierciice in them ; 
and the one 1 have just mentioned so little satisfied the expectation of 
my fiieiuls, that for a long time, on my days of catering, it was made a 
particular recpiest that I would not tiouhle myself to provide delicacies. 
The shots fired on the plain at wolves, hyenas, and hogs, that, as they 
come for niiscliief, have their eyes about them, will necessarily be lari- 
dom ones ; but the latter may be shot at the tankas, where they drink 
as they pass from the jungle. 1 was somewhat singular in my fondness 
for this spoil; but there was a pleasure in it, and a possibility of suc- 
cess, that was reason enough to me for the sacrifice of rest and the risk 
of health. 1 could have sat all night to look on the brilliantly-studded 
deep blue sky, wiili its full cool moon, and to listen to the wild and 
musical sounds that broke the stillness of these hcautifid nights. As 
I stood behind the banks, and drew close iny boat-cloak, carefully 
conrealiug the light of my segar, I always thought of the dykes of an- 
other land, hrlund which, on nights like these, 1 talked and hoped like 
a boy aniiil the gallant fellows who are now as cpiietly at lest as the 
hopes they used to laugh at. I like these night-thoughis ; mine were 
usually bioken in ii})on by some motion in our uncertain hoiizon, which 
kept me breathless with attention, till I could distinguish the silvery 
rijiples that a boar and his sounder w'oiild raise as they splashed to- 
wards me, — or the dioves moving in the distance, their black bodies 
gliding so swiftly yet so Mb ntly along, looking like the legion of in- 
fernal spirits that we are tohl took refuge in the carcases of their an- 
cestry. They seemed still to us to inherit the luck which a favourite 
adage of ours ascribes to Satan and his favourites; for tliongh I have 
been lying motionless, waiting till they w’oiild walk on the sight which 
was not five yards from them, and though I have struck them when not 
more than double that distance from me, very little pork indeed was 
produced by this nighr-work. Uidess a person loves the bonny moon, 
he will be better in bed, than smoking segars and sowing the seeds of 
fever in his system between tanks and rice-fields, under the pretence of 
hog- shooting. 'I’he antelopes will find sport enough for any one who 
confines himself to the nfic and the plain ; and as our petulance is a 
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mere laughing matter, where there is no one to laugh at it, a man may 
shoot them and have a chance of retaining some pretensions to temper. 
Provided there is no party interested in the maintenance of the present 
system of hall-practice, I would suggest that should fiie at a 

spot on a piTpendicular lino, up which the piece slionld be raised, ra- 
ther than at a round target. I think it would make much more deadly 
shots ; and wlien I reinoniher the bones, walking-sticks, and roasting- 
spits 1 have seen lly, not to mention more than one snake divided as it 
glided away, 1 am inclined to think when Locksley chose his north 
country mark, liisaichery was not the only north country (pialification 
in which he surpassed the gentleman whose “ grandfather drew a good 
bow' at Hastings.’^ 


THK rO\M\N IS AlIUOAl). 

J'n tail d'iiiutililcs, il no fan! quo le nroossairo.” — Ciiaiviph)RT. 

Tucrf. is no term in political philosophy more ambiguous and lax 
in its meaning than Luxury. In Ireland, salt with a potatoe is, by the 
peasant, placed in this category. Among the Cossacks, a eh’an shirt is 
more than a luxury — it is an eflcininacy ; and a Scotch nobleman is re- 
ported to have dec lared, that the actof sciatchmg one’s self is a lii.xury 
loo gre at for any thing under loyalty. The Kiissiaiis (there is no dis- 
puting on tastes) hold train-oil to be a prime luxury ; and 1 remember 
seeing a gronj) of them following an exciseman on the qua\s at Dover 
to plundcT the oil-casks, as they were suoces^lv^‘ly opened lor his ope- 
1 alums. A poor Finland w’oman, wdio for her sms had married an 
Kngli'.hniaii and followed him to this country. v\as veiy glad to avail 
heiseir of licT husband's death to have a land wliere the people w(‘re so 
unhappy as to he without a regular supply of seafs flesh for their din- 
ner. While the good man lived, her ailection for him somewhat ha- 
Linced her hankering after this native luxury —just as Loid Kldorfs 
love of j’rotcstantisin may he supposed to have rcconeiled him to //m 
resignation of the sc'als ; hut no sooner was the liusbaiid dead, than her 
lawyer- like ])roponsity re-assumed its full force, and, like Proteus re- 
leased fiom Ins chains,'*’ she abandoned civil i/ed life* to get hack to her 
favourite shores, to liberty, and the animals of her piedilection. “ If 1 
wereiich,” said a poor lai men's boy, I would eat fat ])U(lding, and 
ride all day on a gate,*' winch wj'. evidemly his highest idea of human 
luxury. Put it is less wnli the cjiiality of our indulgences, than their 
extent, that I have now to tieat. Diogeiu's, who prided himself on cut- 
ting his coat according to his cloth, and thought himself a greatcT man, 
in propoition as he diininished his wants, placed his luxuries in idleness 
and sun^h^ne, and seems to have rtdished these enjoyments with as 
much sensuality as Plato did his fine house and dedicate fare. ICveri 
lie was more rc^asonahle than llios-c sectarians, w’ho have prevailed in al- 
most all religions, and who, believing that the Deity created man for the 
express purpose of inflicting upon him every species of torture, have 
inveighed against the most innocent gratifications, and have erected 
luxury into a deadly sin. These theologians will not allow a man to 
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cat his breakiast with a relish ; and impute it as a vice if he smacks his 
lips, thou^jh It be but after a draught of water. Nay, there have been 
some who have thought good roots and Adam’s ale too great luxuries 
for a Christian lawfully to indulge in ; and they have purposely ill- 
cooked their vegetables, and mixed them with ashes, and even more dis- 
gusting things, to mortify the flesh, as they called it — i. c. to offer a sa- 
crifice of their natural feelings to the demon of which they have made 
a god. They manage tliese tilings much better among the modern 
saints, who by no means put the creature-comforts under a ban, what- 
ever objections they may entertain against the luxury of a dance, or a 
laugh at Liston. Among the orthodox clergy, port-wine, roasted 
pig, beef, and pudding, are deemed necessaries of life ; and there are 
those ulio hint that tliese articles of religion are especially understood, 
whenever the Tniversity of Oxford, and other // ue Protestants, are seized 
witli a sudden paroxysm of zeal, and vociferate with all their energy that 
the Church is in danger. Whatever may be the extent of such diffe- 
rences, however opposite may be the notions of luxury entei tamed by 
the anchorite and the Protestant pluralist, yet they both agree in using 
the term, on all occasions, in a had sense, and in reprobating the thing, 
‘‘ be the same more' or less.” Not so the political t eoiiomists, who, be- 
ing mostly either atheists, or, wluit is woise, dissenters, stonily inain- 
tum that luxury is not tiudum ut sc ; that consumjition (thereby meaning 
enjoyment) is the great business of human life; and that whatever a 
man vehemently desires is to him a necessary, and is smful m the use 
only when he cannot afford to pay for it. Between these extremes 
there is an infinite variety of middle teims, in which different individuals 
rejoice ; insomuch that scarcely two persons can be found to unite in 
their definition of what is nccebsnry, and what luxurious. On this point, 
if wo are to believe our John Bulls, the French and Knglish disagree 
lolo ccc/it; the French utterly despising those things which ue consider 
primary necessaries, and esteeming necessaries those indulgences which 
wc deem wholly superfluous. This leading difference, it is confidently 
maintained, presides over and gives a decided bias to the indu^try 
and ingenuity of the two nations. I have the authority of my nurse 
for declaring, that the French invented ru files and the I'.nglish the 
shirt ; that the English imjiroved on the featlier by adding to it the 
hat; and many old ladies, of higlier literary pretension tliaii the 
honest woman from whom I derived these facts, assign this as a 
rea.ion why the artists of P«ins are expert in gilding and gewgaws, 
without being able to construct a lock for their doois, or a fastening for 
their windows, lit to be seen m a Chnsn’an country. (Vide the loyal 
F.nghsh tourists All tins I most potently believe ; for a man 

of sense, says UaheLiis, believes e\ciy thing tliat he is told;^ and 
moreover Voltaire himself bears evidence to the fact, ulien he declares 
tlie superlluons a most necessary consideration;! but 1 am not the less 
dispoM ii to a s; It, that the I'mglish are making great sttides to over- 
take tlieir nc'ighhoiirs ; and are growing as fond of ‘viipeifluities as the 
iinest Frenchman can bt, tor liic soul of him. ()f lati' years, more es- 
pecially, oiir ideas on this .subject Lave much enlarged ; and all ranks 

* “ Un (k‘ i»i»p i roit toiijouis » c 4iu\)ii hii chi, ct trouve pa * 

fciil.” f “ be MipcMthi, chost tn'> ijccc.^shiu’.'* 
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of Englishmen hold an infinity of objects as prime necessaries, which their 
more modest ancestors ranked as luxuries, fit only for their betters to 
pnjoy. Ibis should be a matter of sincere rejoicing to all true patriots ; 
because it affords indubitable evidence of the progress of civilization. 
A civilized gentleman differs from a savage, principally in the multi- 
plicity of his wants ; and Mandeville, in his fable of the bees, has 
proved to demonstration that extravagance is the mother of commerce, 
just as our ministers consider the greatness of the national debt an 
argument in favour of the national prosperity. What, indeed, are 
steam-engines, and macadamized roads, man-traps that break no bones, 
patent cork-screws, and detonating fowling-pieces, safety coaches and 
cork legs, but luxuries, at which a cynic would scoff; yet how could a 
modern Englishman get on without them? It is peitectly true that 
our Henries and ^.dwards contrived to heat their enemies unassisted 
by these inventions ; but so they did without Protestant ascendency : 
yet, dearly as we pay for ascendency, uo loyal subject would presume 
to consider it otherwise than as an article of primary necessity. Books, 
likewi'iC, whicli were a luxury scarcely known to the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, are a luxury now so indi.spenbable, there i', hardly a mc- 
elianic wlio lias not his little libraiy: while a piano forte also has become 
Us nece^saly to a faiin-hoiise as a mangle oi afiying-pan; and there 
aie aciually more copies printed of “ Cheiry ripe," than of Tull s llus- 
handry. Is n<it a silver fork, moivovor, an acknowledged necessary in 
every decent esta’oltshnicnt ? while tlie baibarous Mussulman dis- 
penses wall kiuves and forks altogether, and eats his meal, like a 
savage as he is, with liis linger^. Nor can it be deemed an objection to 
this hy})othesis, that tlie Turk, who rejects all the refinements of Euro- 
pean civilization, excepting only gunpowder, esteems four wives to be 
nee\ssaiy to a decent establishment; while the most clear-sighted Eng- 
lisluiK’ii tliink one more than enough for enjoyment. The difference is 
fiiore luinial than leal ; for if the European htints himself stoically in 
this pal L of his menage, and marries one only at a time, he finds 
.miple co.iipensation I'or the self-denial, in the liberties be takes with 
the wives of Jus iieighhouis. Henry the Fourth of France had but one 
co.ieh lietwceii liitnselfand his queen ; whereas no respectable person can 
now dispense at the least wath a travelling chariot*, a barouche, a cab, 
and a deiinot. Civilization, which received a temporary check during 
the revolutionary war, has resumed its march in double-quick time 
since the (’ontinent has been opened. Chauipaigne and ices have now 
hceome ah.',oliite nect-j^ovies at tables, where a bottle of humble port 
and a siipernnnierai *y ])iiddiiig were esteemed luxuries, fit only for ho- 
iiouiiiig the more Mdemn rites of hospitality. I say nothing of heads 
of hair, and false (I beg pardon — anihcial) teeth; without which, at a 
eeitain age, tliere is no apjieanng. A bald head, at the present day, is 
as great an indecency cW Humjdirey Clinker’s unmentionables; and a 
dismanth'd laouiU is an outrage on well-bred society. Then, again, 
how necessary is a cigar and a iiicerschauin to a well-appointed man of 
, fashion, and liovv can a gentleman possibly show at Melton without at 
least a dozen liunters, and two or three hacks, to ride to cover ! Yet 
no one in his senses would tax these things as luxuries; or would 
blame his friend for getting into the King’s Bench for their indulgence. 
Even the austeie judges *»f the land, and the most j<'alous juries of 
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tradesmen have borne ample testimony to the reasonableness of this 
modern extension of the wants of life, by the liberal allowance of neces- 
saries which they have sanctioned in the tailors’ bills of litigating mi- 
nors. This liberality, indeed, follows, as consequence follows cause. 
Some one has found, or invented, a story of a shipwrecked traveller’s 
hailing the gallows as the sure token of a civilised conunnnity. i3ut 
the jest is by no means a bea troiato; the number of gibbets being in- 
versely as the perfection of social institutions ; and if any one objects, 
that England, while it is the best-governed country in Europe, — its 
envy and admiration, — is also a hanging community par txietkhce, I 
must beg to remind him of the intense interest which an English pub- 
lic feels in the victims of capital punishment, in the Tliurtells and the 
Fauntleroys ; as also of the universal conviction prevailing in England, 
that the gallows is a short and sure cut to everlasting happiness. From 
all this, if there is any force in logic, we must conclude, that hanging, 
in this country, is only applied honoris causa, as an ovation, in considera- 
tion of the great and magnanimous daring of the Alexanders and 
Ceesars on a small scale, to whom the law adjudges the ** palmam qui 
meruit ferat.” The real and true test of a refined polity is not the gal- 
lows ; but is to be found rather in such well-imagined insolvent laws, as 
discharge a maximum of debt with a minimum of assets ; and rid a 
gentleman annually of his duns, with the smallest possible quantity of 
corporeal inconvenience. ^Vhen luxuries become necessaries, insol- 
vency is the best safet} -valve to discharge the surplus dishonesty of the 
people, which, if pent 'up, would explode in dangeious overt acts of 
crime and violence ; and it should be encouraged accordingly. 

The impoitancc and value of luxury being thus liberally stated, it is 
proper to bear in mind, that the more and the less is the great pivot, 
upon which all moral questions turn ; and that in superfluities, as in all 
things else, a wise man will confine himself (in the w^ords of my motto) 
to what is necessary. Although necessity is a conventional idea, that 
expands and contracts with eircumslances, like the tent in the Arabian 
tales, w'hich, when folded, would lie in the hand, but when opened, 
would shelter a large army ; yet, after all, the thing itself has its limits, 
and must in some degree be determined by the physical conditions of 
the animal. There is a point at which the inconvenience of superflui- 
ties so far exceeds their utility, that luxury becomes converted into a 
perfect bore. What, for instance, but an annoyance, would be the most 
splendid feast, to a man whose stomach is already overladen with food ? 
Human ingenuity may effect much ; and the Homans, by means of 
emetics, met this emergency with considerable skill ; but on a more 
enlarged experience of general history, it must be conceded, that it is 
quite impossible to add one more superfluous meal to those already es- 
tablished by general usage. So also in matters of dress, ladies’ hats 
must not be larger than the actual doorways of the country will admit 
— not at least until tune is allowed for a corresponding increase in our 
architectural propoi lions. With respect to personal ornaments also, 
ear-rings must not be so weighty as to tear the lobes of the ears ; nou’ 
should a bracelet prevent, by its size, tlie motions of the arm. “ Bar- 
baric pomp and gold’' is a fine thing ; but a medallion, as heavy and as 
cumbrous as a shield, appended to a lady’s bosom, would be any thing , 
but a luxury. So, in the other extreme, a watch should not be so small ' 
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fis to render the dial-plate illegible ; nor should a shoe be so tight as to 
lame its wearer for life. Beauty, it has been said, should learn to suf- 
fer ; and there are, I am aware, resources in vanity, that will reconcile 
man, and woman too, to martyrdom ; but these resources should not 
be exhausted v/antonly ; and in pleasure, as in economy, there is no 
benefit in lighting the candle at both ends. The true philosopher ex- 
tracts the greatest good out of every thing : and fools only, as Horace 
has it, run into one vice in trying to. avoid another. Let not the 
reader, from these remarks, .suppose that their author is a morose cen- 
surer of the times ; or that the least sneer is intended against that idol 
of all orthodoxy — ‘^things as they arc.** As a general proposition, no- 
thing can be more true, than that whatever is cbtahlishcd, even in the 
world of fashion, is, for the time being, wisest, discreetest, best; and, 
woe betide the man that flies too directly in its face. 

There is, however, one point upon which I own myself a little sore ; 
and in which, I do think, superfluities are earned to a somewhat vicious 
excess. 1 speak it with hesitation ; but the matter has been to me a 
source of much inconvenience and discomfort. Let no one, therefore, 
imagine me an insufficient, because a prejudiced authority. After all, 
who so well knows where the shoe pinches, as he that wears it ? The 
point to which 1 allude, and 1 beg the patience of the reader, is the vast 
increase of superfluities, which of late years have become primary neces- 
saries in the appointment of a w'ell-furnished house. Here, indeed, is a 
revolution; a revolution more formidable than the French and the Ame- 
rican emancipation put together. We all remember the time when one 
tea-table, two or three card-tables, a pier glass, a small detachment of 
chairs, w ith two armed corporals to command them, on either side the fire- 
place, w’ith a square piece of caipet in the centre of the floor, made a 
very decent display in the drawing, or (as it was then jireposterously 
called) the dining-room. As yet, rugs for the hearth were not ; and 
twice a day did Betty go upon her knees to scour the marble and unco- 
vered slab. In the bed-rooms of those days, a narrow slip of carpet 
round the bed was tlie maximum of w’oollen integument allowed for 
protecting the feet of tlic midnight wanderer from his couch ; and, in 
the staircases of the fairest mansions, a like slip meandered down the 
centre of the flight of steps. At tiiat time, curtains' rose and fell in a 
line parallel to the horizon, after the simple plan of the green sipaiium 
of our theatres ; and, being strictly confined to the windows, they never 
dreamed of displaying themselves in front of a door. No golden ser- 
pents then twisted their voluminous folds across the entire breadth of 
the room ; nor did richly-carved cods’ heads and shoulders, under the 
denomination of dolphins, or glittering spread-eagles, with a brass ring 
in their mouths, support tciiescral draperies, which rival the display of 
a Waterloo- house calico-vender. Thus far, I admit, the change is an 
improvement. Nay, I could away with ladders to go to bed withal, 
though many a time and oft they liave broken my shins. I would not 
either object to sofas and ottomans, in any reasonable proportion ; but 
potest 1 must, and in the strongest terms too, against such a multipli- 
cation and variety of easy cliairs, as effectually exclude the possibility 
of easy sitting ; and against the overweening increase of spider-tables, 
^hat interferes with rectilinear progression. An harp mounted on a 
sounding-board, which is a stumbling-block to the feet of the short- 
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sighted, is, 1 concede, an absolute necessity ; and a piano-forte, like a 
coffin, should occupy the centre even of the smallest given drawing- 
room, — “ the court awards it, and the law doth give it," — but why 
multiply footstools, till there is no taking a single step in safety ? An 
Indian cabinet also, or a buhl armoire, arc, cither, or both of them, very 
fit and becoming ; but it cannot be right to make a broker’s shop of 
your best apartment. An inkstand, as large as a show twelfth-cake, is 
just and lawful ; ditto, an ornamental cscrutoire ; and a uvce^ftaire for 
the work-table is, if there be meaning in language, perfectly necessary. 
These, with an adequate contingent of musical snuff-boxes, or molu 
clocks, China figures, alabaster vases and ffower-pots, together with 
a discreet siijierffuity of cut-paper nondescripts, albums, screens, toys, 
prints, caricatures, duodecimo classics, new novels and souvenirs, to 
cut a dash, and litter the tables, must be allowed to the taste and re- 
lincment of the times. But suiely some space should be lolt for 
depositing a coffee-cup, or laying down a nseliil volume, when the 
band may require to be relieved IVom its weight, or when it is proper 
to take a pinch of snuff’, or agreeable to wipe one's forehead, .losses, 
beakers, and Sevres' vases have unquestionably the enfnc into a genteel 
apartment; but they aie not entitled to a monopoly of the locale i nor 
arc Roman aiitiquitic'., or statues even by Canova, justillable in usurp- 
ing the elbow-ioom oi living men and women. Mest unfortunately lor 
myself, I have a vtry small house, and a wife of tlie most enlarged 
taste; and the dihpiopoi tion between these blessings is so great, that 
I cannot move withoufi tlic risk of a heavy pecuniary loss by breakage, 
and a heavier peisonal affliction in perpetual imputations of awkward- 
ness. Then, again, it is no easy matter to put on a smiling and indif- 
ferent countenance, whenever a friend, accustomed to some latitude of 
motion, runs, as is often the case, Ins devastating chair against a high- 
])riced work of art, or overtuins a table laden with an “ iiilinite thing" 
in costly htjuithiic. I have long made it a lulc to exclude from my 
visiting-lust, or at hast not to let up-.stairs, ladies who pay their morn- 
ing calls with a retinue of children: but the thing is not always pos- 
sible ; and one urchin with his wlnp will destroy more in half an hour, 
than the worth of a month’s average domestic expcmliluie. Oh ! how 
I hate the little fidgeting, lingering, dislocatirtg imps! A bull in a 
china-shop is innocuous to the most orderly and amenable of them. 
Why did Brovidence make children? ami why does not some wise dra- 
conic law banish them for ever to the nursery ? 

'I'he general iiient of nick-nacks is uncjncsLioned. Ornaments, I ad- 
mit, are oruamciital ; and works of an affoid intellectual amusement of 
tie* highest order. But then piTfection is their only nieiit ; and a crack 
or a llaw destroy^J all the ]»leasuve of a sensihlc beholder. Yet 1 have 
not a statue that is not a toiso, nor a Chelsea china .sliepherdess with 
her full complement of lingeis. I have not a vase with both its handles, 
a snuff-box that pcil’orms its waltz correctly, nor a volume of prints 
that is not dogs-earM, stained, and iuk-spoited. These are serious 
evils; blit they aio the least that How from a neglect of the max^n 
which stands at thi' head of my paper. Perpend it well, reader ; and 
bear ever in mind that, m our desires, as in oiir corporeal structure, it 
is not given to niun to add a cubit to his stature. I am very tired ; so 
‘Ulisiniss me,--- enough." M. 
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The Ston/ of the Beauty of At hi,. 

All rhi ini taglie la mia pare antica 
£ amoro ? lo nol dt&tiugno, alcuii mel dica/' 

Mciastasio. 

With a frame of iron, a strong fixed mind, and a dauntless, deter- 
mined spirit, Armand Villars went forth Jnto the world, seemingly well 
calculated to sustain its sorrows and to repel its dangers. There was a 
likeness in his mind and person. The beauty of ins countenance was 
of that stern grave cast which suited his ciiaracter ; and his form was 
oi the same powerful nature as his spirit. 

In youth, ho was unlike the rest. It was not that his mind was 
brighter, but it was that it never bent ; and the very energy of his 
calmness gave him command amoiigsl his companions, — if companions 
they may be called, loi there is little companionship where there is no 
similurity. Yet still they courted him to be amongst them, and might 
have taught him to fancy Ininself above the common level of his kind, 
hut Villars was proud, not vain. A vain man acts for others, a proud 
man for himself; and Villars thought of h»s own opinion, scarcely 
dreaming that otlun s would judge of him at all. 

It was renmiked of him, even as a hoy, (hat Ins ]iassions were dilli- 
cult to move, but that, like a rock hanging on a moiintaiii’s brow, 
ilieir ti:in(|uillity once disturbed, they carru’d ail before them in their 
couise; and yeais, as they passed over his liead, by teaching him 
greater suireiance, K'lidcred ins anger, when excited, hut the iiioie dan- 
gerous. It was not lik(' the quick ilash of the lightning, hasty and 
vehement, as slioit-lived as it is blight; but it was that calm, consi- 
deiate, sweeping vengeance, which, like the snow that gathers silently 
on tlie edge of the ])iccijnce, descends to overwhelm all that is beneath. 

lie was unrelenting, loo, for he never tlreamcd that mercy might be 
coinhincd with jiistice. He would never have pleaded for himself, and 
he could not be expected to feci f(;r others. 

iJ IS yontli passed away as the Uoudiig of some undiscovered river, 
the sti aiige waters of which are never fretted by the barks of far exploring 
mail. He knew nothing of any woiUl but the world of his own mind ; 
.ind his only eomniune was with Ins own l‘L'eli^g^, which were as things 
apart. 

And yet ihcre was a bitterness in staiuling thus alone, 'i'herc W'as 
a pain even in the solitude of his own thoughts, and he strove to assi- 
milate them to something winch at least had been. He was fond to 
j)ore over the uc«jv»1s of ancient \irtue, and the history of those firm 
inflexible beings wlu* moled from tluii bosom all the soft vei dure of 
the heart’s kiiult r feelings, and lai .cd m its place a cold shrine to unre- 
lenting jinAicc Iieieonl)f lie sc-imed to have i/uaganation ; and here 
would he ]»on(ler ai.d dieani, till he woinlcied that sueh a state of 
things did not still C’.ist. lie v.oulti lain Jiave thought that virtues like 
♦/t’se cont iiiii li wiilii i th- m ' Ives the piinciples of immortality. 

* lie foi/;ot thrit hisloji ms, emu tin y do not angnient the worth 

of wliat they ii iate, to icndei it the moie woithy of lelalion, do not 
M‘ek to conimcmoiate what is peit\ ; so that tiie few' great aitions alone 
aic rccoidr l, while the Timltuude of meannesses aic foigotnn. Like 
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the fabled eagle, that is fond to gaze upon the sun, he fixed his eyes, 
alone, on what was bright. He would ask himself, Why might not 
France produce a Brutus or a Cato ? Was the soul of man degenerate ? 
had it lost that power which sustained it in the inspiring days of an- 
cient glory ? — No ! He felt the same spirit stirring within /m bosom, 
and he resolved that he at least would live a Roman. 

Such were the aspirations of his youth ; but they were mixed with 
little of that wild, warm glow, which animates the enthusiast. His 
feelings, like the waters of a deep mountain lake, were calm and cold, 
though they were clear and profound. When he did feel, he felt 
strongly ; but the lighter things of the world passed him by as if they 
had not been. 

In the same old, ill-fashioned to wn of Arles, which gave birth to 
Armand Vdlars, lived another youth, somewhat elder in years, but far 
younger in character. We will call him Durand. He was one out of 
the many. A gay, brave, thoughtless boy, with a touch of pride, a 
good deal of vanity, and an inhnity of good-nature. He was one of 
those pieces of unmoulded clay, which the world forms, and hardens. 
He might have been any thing ; but in that same school of the world, 
he that at first may be any thing, generally, at last, learns to be bad. 
I have said he was thoughtless ; but he was by no means without ta- 
lents, and those which he had were suited to his character. He was 
penetrating, but not profound ; he was active, but not industrious ; he 
had more quickness than wit, more imagination than judgment. 

As we generally overestimate that which we do not possess, we are 
inclined to admire qualities opposite to our own. Durand had early 
fallen into society with Armand Villars. Habit did much to unite 
them, but the very difference of their minds did more ; and dissimilar 
tastes often led them to the same pursuits. 

They would wander together through all the remains of antiquity 
with which the neighbourhood of Arles is enriched. Sometimes they 
would linger for hours in the Champs Elysces, poring over the tombs 
and sarcophagi ; sometimes they would stray near St. Jean, along the 
banks of the Rhone, trying to trace out the ancient palace of Constan- 
tine : and sometimes they w'ould stand and gaze upon the river itself, 
and almost worshijl it, as it rolled on in proud magnificence towards 
the ocean. 

But still the objects which led them, and the combinations produced 
in the mind of each, were very, very different. Durand did not look 
upon the Rhone merely as an object of picturesque beauty ; he loved it 
as a mountaineer loves his mountains ; he loved it with that instinctive 
affection which we feel towards all objects associated with the earlier 
and brighter hours of our existence, connected with the first expansion 
of our feelings, and commingled with all our youngest ideas. The 
grand and the great in nature are always matter for remembrance. 
They are the landmarks in the waste of years, that guide our memory 
back to every thing that is pleasing in the past. 

The scene where it happened is still intimately mixed with every cijt 
cumstance of happiness, and we love the spot, even when the pleasure 
has passed away. The Rhone was the grandest object connected with 
any of his infant recollections ; and as such he loved it, without any^ 
farther combination, or any endeavour to know why. 
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Villars would not have been satisfied to feel, without knowing why 
lie felt. The Rhone was nothing to him, without its name in history. 
But it recalled to him the days of Caesar, and every struggle the an- 
cient Gauls made for the independence of their country ; and there was 
a feeling of pride mixed with the remembrance, which seemed in a de- 
gree to transfer itself to the object that excited it ; and he became al- 
most proud of the Rhone, because he admired the deeds which its banks 
had witnessed. 

It is a country fertile in ruins. It seems as if Time had taken a bar- 
barous pleasure in leaving there the wreck of mighty works, as trophies 
of his all-destroying power ; and in wandering amidst them, Durand 
would mark the elegance of the capital, or the fair proportion of the 
architrai’e, which had once adorned some palace or some temple, whose 
lord and his parasites, whose idol and its worshippers, had long been 
forgotten, in the silence of things that are no more ; and he would 
point out the beauties to his companion, who, for his part, would carry 
his thoughts back to the days of Rome — to the minds whose energy 
had conceived, and to the men whose labour had perfected, those giant 
fabrics that shame the pigmy efforts of our later times : and while Du- 
rand would laughingly contend that the Romans were neither braver, 
wiser, nor better than the race of moderns, Villars would exclaim 
against the degeneracy of mankind, and grieve that he had not lived in 
those days of glory and of liberty. 

They were at that period of life when passion is strongest, and ima- 
gination most vivid, and when judgment, like a*youDg monarch, forgets 
his painful duties, and leaves his throne vacant while he wanders 
amongst the pleasures and diversions of his new estate. They were at 
this period of life, when the Revolution began to throw a new, and too 
strong light upon the world. In the enthusiasm of republican spirit, 
the revival of ancient institutions, and all the brilliant fantasies which 
rapidly succeeded each other, many of the wisest and the best got be- 
wildered ; nor was Durand one of the last to adore this phantasmagoria 
of antique forms. His course is soon told : — he quitted liis native city ; 
but before he went, he embraced Villars with all the ardour of his new 
sect : he called him “ citizen,” and “ brother,” and he vowed that their 
friendship should be everlasting. He joined the army formed for the 
defence of the Republic. His talents, his daring courage, and some of 
those accidental circumstances of fortune which decide, not only the 
fate of men, but of empires, combined to raise him above his compeers. 
His mind readily embraced every thing that was brilliant. He was 
naturally witty ; and shrewdly perceiving that a jest would often pass 
where a reason would not, he raised up for himself a sort of philosophy 
which taught him to laugh at every thing, or good or bad, and with this 
he passed safely and honourably through all the vicissitudes of a chang- 
ing state, and found himself in the end, even as he could have wished 
to have been, selfisli, heartless, rich, respected, and in power. 

I The life of Armand Villars was different. For a while he looked 
»>pon the grand scene which was playing before him, and rejoiced at 
the revival of ancient virtues— for he hoped that it was so ; — but yet there 
was something in it that he distrusted. He looked for the great inde- 
pendence of soul, the generous self-devotion, the steady purpose of 
right, and the stern patriotism, which sacrificed all private feeling to 
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public good— he looked for Roman laws and Roman spirit, and he 
found but a wild chaos of idle names and an empty mockery of ancient 
institutions ; and unwilling to yield the favourite illusion, he turned his 
eyes away. 

It was then that every Frenchman was called to bleed for his coun- 
try, and Villars willingly quitted the ungrateful scenes that were pass- 
ing in France, to place himself in the ranks of her defenders. In the 
field as in the city, the same calm, firm spirit still animated him. He 
fought as if life had for him no charms, nor death any terrors. But it 
was not the courage of romance. There was none of the headlong ar- 
dour of enthusiasm — there was none of the daring of thoughtless teme- 
rity — there was none of the reckless valour of despair : there was in 
his bosom, alone, the one fixed remembrance that he was doing his duty 
— that he was fighting for his country — and that calm reasoning cou- 
rage which knows danger and despises it. 

He rose in command, but he rose slowly ; and it was not till late in 
the campaign of Italy, that he attained the rank of Colonel. Italy was 
a land which had long been the theme of his thoughts, lie was now 
there, amongst the ruins of that stupendous fabric, the record pf whose 
ancient glory had been his admiration and delight. He was on the 
spot where Homans had dwelt, and he fought where Romans had bled ; 
and if any thing like ardour over entered into his nature, it was then. 
The habits, too, of his boyish days seemed here to resume their empire. 
Ho would wander, as he had done in youth, among the wreck of ages 
past, and indulge in loifg and deep meditations, in the midst of empty pa- 
laces and neglected fanes. He would rcpeople them with the generations 
gone, and conjure up the great and wise of other days. The first and 
second Brutus seemed to rise before him — the men who had expelled 
a Tarquin, and slain a Caesar — he that had sacrificed his children, and 
he that had sacrificed his friend, to his country : Virginius too, and 
his daughter ; and Manlius— and, in short, all the train of those whose 
deeds gave a splendour to the times in which they lived, and whose 
names history has for ever consecrated. 

Italy teems with recollections of every kind ; for courage, and wis- 
dom, and power, and arts, and sciences, and beauty, and music, and 
desolation, have all in turn made it their favourite dwelling-place ; and 
though the train of thought which Villars followed was but of one de- 
scription, there was matter enough for that, and he might have indulged 
it for ever, but that the more busy and warlike occupations of the pre- 
sent gave him but little time to ponder over the past. Another fate, 
too, awaited him — a fate which he little dreamed of. In a skirmish, 
which took place near Bologna, he was severely wounded, and carried 
to the house of an old Bolognese lady, whose rank was rather at va- 
riance with her fortune ; for though she prized illustrious birth, as the 
purest and most permanent species of wealth, and perhaps valued it 
the more, inasmuch as it was the only sort of riches that remained to 
her, she nevertheless found it very difficult to make this refined tr-^a- 
8ure supply the place of that coarser materia], gold ; at least in 
opinion of others, who obstinately continued to think that rank must" 
have fortune to support its pretensions, or else it is worse than nothing. 
It is supposed that sometimes their pertinaciy almost persuaded her of 
this also ; but as the old Countess had not the one, she endeavoured to 
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make the other do ; and like a poor man> ostentatious of his last guinea, 
she contrived to make every one well aware of her rank and family. 
However, she was a kind-hearted woman ; and though she would talk 
of her cousin the Prince, and her nephew the Duke, the poor and the 
sick would always share of what little she had, and when she had no- 
thing else, she would give them a tear. 

She received the wounded soldier with all the kindness of her nature. 
It mattered not to her of what party or of whart country he was ; she 
was happy enough to have no politics ; and as to country, the sick were 
always of her own. She received Colonel Villars, therefore, as her 
son ; she nur.sed him herself; she did more, she made her daughter 
nurse him ; and it never seemed to enter into the head of Beatrice, or 
her mother, or Villars, that there could be any thing dangerous in it 
to either. Yet Villars was handsome, strikingly handsome, and Bea- 
trice was an Italian baauty, dark, and soft, and graceful ; and it was 
not long before the touch of her small hand, as she fastened the ban- 
dages on his arm, made a thrill pass through the soldier's breast which 
he did not understand. He fancied that Beatrice must have touched 
his wound, ;md yet her fingeis went so softly that they seemed to trem- 
ble lest they should pi css it roughly. Still Villars attributed the strange 
thrill that passed across his bosom to that cause. “ Or else wdiat could 
it be ?*’ he would ask himself. And yet, by some odd perversion of rea- 
soning, Villars always preferred that Beatrice should fasten the ban- 
dages, rather than her mother ; although the old Countess went so 
dextrously to work, that she produced no thrill afl all. 

Such w'cre his feelings. Now this was the first time that Villars had 
ever been tended by female bands. But though this was not the Hrst 
time that Beatrice had given her aid to the wounded — for a long war, 
and its consequent miseries, bringing many calls upon their kindness, 
and their hearts being naturally benevolent towards all mankind, the 
two ladies bad learned to act almost the part of dames of romance, and 
unblushing to assist to their utmost all those who needed it — though 
this, I say, was not the first time that Beatrice bad lent her aid to the 
wounded, it was the first time that she had ever felt that anxiety for 
any one which she now experienced towards Villars. Tlic loss of 
blood had vveakoned him much : his heart was all the softer for it, and 
his manner more gentle ; and Beatrice began to feel pily, and admira- 
ration, and love ; especially when she perceived that the being, so cold 
and stern to all others, was softened towards her. But it went on in 
silence in her heart, and in that of Villars, till the assurance gradually 
crept upon him that he loved ; and he wondered at his w'eakness — and 
then he asked himself Was it possible that his affection could be re- 
turned?*' and sometimes he would liope, and sometimes he would 
doubt, till Ills feelings became too painful for endurance ; and be re- 
solved that he would conquer the passion which unmanned him, and 
fly for ever from the object that had excited it. 

Women are taught to keep their affection, like a rare gem, bidden 
from all eyes in the casket of their heart ; and it is not till, by some 
mishap, the key is lost or stolen, that man finds out what a treasure 
there is within. 

• Beatrice heard Villars name the day of his departure without an ap- 
parent emotion. She saw that day approach, too, as calmly as she had 
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heard it appointed. It is true, her cheek grew a little paler, and her 
eye would often rest upon the ground — that in singing her voice would 
tremble, and that she did not seem so fond of music as she had been 
formerly. But she would laugh when any one called her thoughtful, 
and assured her mother that she had never been in better health. 

Villars, as 1 have said, had made a firm resolution to depart ; but 
like most other resolutions in this changeable world, it was not destined 
to be kept. The day previous to that which he had fixed for his de- 
parture, the mother of Beatrice was struck with apoplexy, and in two 
hours after, the fair creature that he loved, was an orphan, alone in the 
wide world, drooping in sorrow, and clinging to him for support 
in her affliction. Could he leave her ? He never asked himself the 
question. He stayed, and after a time Beatrice became the bride of 
Armand Villars. 

New feelings now began to spring up in his heart. The sweeter, 
gentler associations of existence now began to cling round him, and 
mellow the harshness of his character, like the green ivy twining round 
the rugged bark of the oak, and softening its rude majesty. Life took 
a new aspect. A brighter sun seemed to have risen over the world. 
He forgot the past, and in the delight of the present, found a boundless 
store of anticipation for the future. 

There are fbw whose fate has been so desolate, that one clear day 
has not, at some time, shone through and brightened their existence. 
Oh, it is like being in a boat upon a summer sea. Every circumstance 
of joy dances round dis, like the ripple of the waves in the morning sun. 
Heaven seems to smile upon us like the clear blue sky, and the breath 
of time wafts us gently but swiftly on our course, while Hope points 
onwards to the far faint line of the horizon, and tells us of a bright and 
golden shore beyond.- — - 

And who is thcr^, that when all seems sunshine, would look around 
him for a cloud ? 

Villars dreamed ; but that dream of joy was soon to be broken. The 
tie which linked him to social being was soon to be rent. Beatrice 
died, and with her every gentler feeling of his bosom ; and his heart 
became their sepulchre, never to be opened again. 

Villars became old in an hour. 'Fhere is no such thing as time. It 
is but space occupied by incident. It is the same to eternity as matter 
is to infinite space, — a portion out of the immense occupied by some- 
thing within the sphere of mortal sense. We ought not to calculate 
our age by the passing of years, but by the passing of feelings 
and events. It is what we have done, and what we have suffered, 
makes us old. 

Beatrice died, and the heart of her husband became as a thing of 
stone. To any other, perhaps, the daughter she had left him, would 
have recalled in a tenderer manner the joys he had lost, and re-illumined 
the bright affections which her death had extinguished. There are 
some persons in whose bosom the necessity of affection seems placed 
by nature never to be eradicated. But with Villars it was not so. 
cursed the weakness which had enthralled his heart and made it eitnrr' 
a prey to love or sorrow ; and he fortified himself against the assault 
of any mortal feeling. He would do his duty, strictly, fully, towards 
bis child ; but that was all which he ever proposed to his own mind. 
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There was, indeed^ one tribute he paid to the memory oC Beatrice. 
She had loved music. , Her mind was attuned to all harmony ; and she 
delighted in all that was bright and sweet in every art which softens 
the asperities of human existence ; and Villars resolved, he scarcely 
knew why, to give his daughter all her mother’s accomplishments* It 
was like writing her epitaph on the heart of her child. This only 
seemed to show the least spark of feeling yet unextinguished in his 
breast^ for there was now a degree of bitterness mixed with the original 
sternness of his character. He looked upon the world with disap- 
pointed eyes, and gladly turned away from the view, for there was 
nothing but a desert round about him. 

France no longer needed defenders. His duty to his country was 
done ; and quitting the army, he collected together his little property, 
and retired to dwell near his native town of Arles. 

It was more probably chance than any taste for picturesque beauty 
which directed him in the situation he chose for his future residence ; 
but of all the neighbourhood it was the most lovely and the most re- 
tired, It was surrounded by wood, with the Rhone sparkling through 
the trees beyond, and the remains of an antique Roman arch crowning 
the hill above. The country round was covered with olive-grounds and 
vineyards, and sprinkled with small villages ; for a considerable distance 
round, indeed nowhere near, except in the town of Arles, was there 
a house of any consequence the proximity of which might have disturbed 
the solitude of his retirement. And here, for fifteen years, lived Armand 
Villars, secluded from a world he despised, s:seking no commune but 
with his own thoughts, and dividing his time between the cultivation of 
his ground, solitary study, and the education of the daughter whom 
Beatrice had left him. 

On their first arrival at their new dwelling, little Julie ofTered no 
particular promise of beauty. Her large wild Italian eyes, and the 
dark hair which clustered round her forehead, were all that could have 
saved her from being called a very plain child. But as years passed over 
her head, and she grew towards womanhood, a thousand latent charms 
sprang up in her face and person. Like a homely bud that blossoms 
into loveliness, her beauties expanded with time, and she became one 
of the fairest of Nature’s works. 

Beauty can scarcely be well described. I know not how it is, whether 
imagination far exceeds nature, or whether remembrance is ever busy 
to recall what love once decked in adventitious charms, but every one 
has raised an ideal standard in his own mind which is fairer to him 
than all that painter or statuary ever pourtrayed. Description, there- 
fore, must fall far short of what Julie really was: let every one 
then draw from his own fancy. She was lovely as imagination can 
conceive, and there were few of those who by any chance beheld her 
that were so critical or fastidious as to find or imagine a fault in her 
beauty ; and, as the strangers who did see, were ever sure to ask 
among the neighbouring peasantry who she was, and to describe her by 
he^ loveliness, she soon acquired the name of the ** Beauty of Arles.’’ 

It seldom happens that many perfections cluster together. If beauty 
be granted wit is often denied, and if wit and beauty unite, vanity or 
some other deteriorating quality is generally superadded. But it is not 
always so; Nature had dealt liberally to Julie of all her stores. She 
VOL. XXVI. NO. cm D 
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mlcht know that she was lovely, for where ia the ^oman that is not eont- 
■CMus of it ? but in her solitude there was none to tell her of her phariWH 
and she was not vain of them. The bright wild genius, the warm vivid 
imagination that revelled in her bmast and sparkled in the dark flashes 
of her eye, were guided and tempered by the softest gentlest heart that 
ever beat within a woman’s bosom. She had no means of comparing 
her own mind with that of others, she did not know that it was su- 
perior ; and all the accomplishments and knowledge that her father had 
taken care she should acquire, appeared to her what all human know- 
kf^e really ia, but little to that which might be known. 

fe the mean time the mind of Armand Villars had undergone scarcely 
any change ; his feelings were the same, or, if at all altered, they were 
only the harder and the more inflexible. If his daughter possessed his 
affection, it was seldom that any trait of gentleness betrayed it, and, as 
if fearful of again loving any human thing, he passed the greater part 
of his time in utter solitude, from which even his child was excluded. 

Julie feared her father, but she loved him too. Her heart, like a 
young plant, clung to that which it grew beside, however rugged and 
unbending ; and in those hours which she was allowed to spend with her 
parent she strove to win him from the sternness of his nature, and draw 
from him a smile of affection or approbation, and, if she succeeded, it 
was a source of joy to her for many an after-hour. Her pleasures, in- 
deed, were so few, that she was obliged to husband thetn well, and 
even to seek new ones for herself. She lost none of those unheeded 
blessings which Naturetscatters in the way of ungrateful man ; she had 
joy in every fair sight, and every sweet sound. To her the breathing 
of the spring air was a delight, the warbling maze of the brook a trea- 
sure ; the notes of the forest birds — Nature’s own melody — were to her 
the sweetest concert ; and thankful for all that a good God had given, 
she would long for the wings of the lark to soar into the blue air, and 
sing her gratitude at the gates of heaven. 

She would wander for hours through the fair lonely scenes around 
when the prime of morning glittered over the earth, or when the calm 
evening, like a gentle mother, seemed soothing nature to repose ; and 
her life passed like the waters of the broad Rhone, glittering on in one 
sunshiny course adiidst all that is beautiful in nature. 

Thus went hour after hour, .and day after day^ in peaceful solitude 
and undisturbed repose, ignorant of a corrupted world and all its arts, 
and blessed in her ignorance. It was one bright evening in Autumn, 
when the world was full of luxuriance, before the grape was plucked 
from its branch, or the olives began to fall, or the robe of nature, 
though somewhat embrowned by the sun of many a summer’s day, had 
yet lost all its verdure. Her father had shut himself up in his soli- 
tude, and Julie wandered out towards the ruined Roman arch that 
crowned the hill above their dwelling. Frotn the height the whole 
country round was exposed to her view. It was a gay scene, where all 
the rich gifts of generous, nature were spread out at large. The green 
foliage of the vine covered all the slopes, and olive-grounds with tteir 
white leaves glistening in the sun-skirted vineyards, sheltered the 
peasants* houses and villages that were thickly scattered over the land- 
scape, while the bright waters of the Rhone bordefed it along, and 
formed a glittering boundary to die very edge of the horizon. 
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Julie Meed on it for a moment, %nd contemplated eU ite wide luxu- 
riance. Bvt .there was something top general in it; she knew not why, 
but she turned aiyay with a sigh, and descending into the Talley, seatri 
herself under some almond-trees, watching the lapse of a small brook 
that wound murmuring along towards the Rhone. 

She was buried in contemplation, it matters not of what, when she 
was roused by a quick footfall coming down the little path that led from 
the bill. It was a stranger whom she had never before seen, and onO 
jthat she would have fain looked at agaiif, if it had not been for modesty’s 
sake, for he was a sort of being not often seen in that nook of earth. 
In the glance she hadofhim,*when the sound of his footsteps first called 
her attention, she saw that he was young and handsome. But it was. not 
that ; there was something more — there was the grace, the elegance, 
the indescribable air of the high and finished gentleman ; and Julie, as 
1 have said, would fain, from curiosity, have taken another look ; but, 
however, she turned away her eyes, and fixed them again upon the 
brook as if deeply interested in the current of its waters. The 
atraager passed close by her, and whether he turned to look at her or 
not matters little, but somehow it happened that, before he liad got ten 
yards, he stopped and returned, and pulling off his bat with a low incli- 
nation of the liead, asked her the way to Arles. 

The direction was very simple, and Julie gave it as clearly as she 
could, but, nevertheless, the stranger seemed not quite to comprehend, 
and lingered as if for fartlier information. So seeing his embarrassment, 
she told him that if he would come to the top^ of the hill she would 
show him the line of the high road, and then he* could not mistake ; and 
accordingly she led the way, and the stranger followed ; and as he went 
be told her that he had sent forward his carriage to Arles, intending to 
walk straight on, but he had been induced to quit the high road in 
order to see the beauties of ihc country. It was but a few steps to the 
top of the hill, and could but afford time for a conversation of five 
minutes, but for some reasons, which he did not stop to analyze, the 
stranger would not have lost them for all the world, therefore he had 
begun at once and he continued with ease, but with a diffidence of 
manner which showed he was afraid of offending. He spoke rapidly, 
as if he feared to lose a moment, but with that smooth eloquence which 
^ins its way direct to the sources of pleasure within us ; and to Julie's 
timid and simple replies he listened as if they contained his fate. When 
he spoke himself, there was something in his manner, perhaps, too ener- 
getic, but yet it was pleasing, and Julie attended with no small degree 
of admiration and surprise, and before they had reached the top of the 
hill she had settled it in her own mind that he was a being of a superior 
order. 

The high road lay at a little distance, and she pointed it out to him. 
The stranger .thanked her for the kindness she bad shown him again 
and again, and still he was inclined to linger ; but there was no excuse 
for it, and taking his leave, he bent his steps towards the road. When 
hJ reached it, be turned his head to take one tnore glance at the object 
that had vo much interested him, but Julie was no longer there. 

The stranger hurried on to the town, and hH "first question on reach- 
ing it, was directed to ascertain who it was* that he had seen. 

' Oh !*' cried the Aubergiste, half interrupting the stranger, though 
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respectrully, for he had sent forward a splendid Parisian carriage, with 
servants and saddle-horses, and tnore travelling luxuries than visited 
that part of the country in a hundred years — “ Oh ! it must have been 
Mademoiselle Villars, the Beauty of Arles.” — Tt could be no one 
else,” echoed the Gar9on. 

“ Villars !” said the stranger, Villars! It is very extraordinary.” 

Now why it was extraordinary nobody at the inn knew. But it so 
happened that early the next morning the young stranger ordered his 
horses to be saddled, and his groom to attend him ; and setting off with 
that kind of ardour, which characterized all he did, galloped along the 
road towards the spot where he had seen Julie the day before. He 
gave a glance towards the hill — she was not there ; — and turning his horse 
into a road which led down towards the Rhone, he rode straight to the 
dwelling of Armand Villars. It had been an old French country-seat 
or chateau ; one of the smaller kind, indeed, but still it possessed its long 
avenue of trees, its turrets, with their conical slated roofs, and a range 
of narrow low building in front, with small loophole windows, through 
the centre of which avant-corps was pierced the Jiow dark arch that ad- 
mitted into the court-yard. The stranger contrived to make himself 
)ieard by striking his riding-whip several times against the gate; which 
was at length opened by an old man who had long served with Colonel 
Villars in Italy, and had followed him to his solitude. 

Could he see Colonel Villars ?** the stranger asked. The old gre- 
nadier glanced him over with his eye, and seemed half inclined to refuse 
him admittance ; but on^[he young stranger’s breast hung several crosses 
which told of deeds done against the enemy, and the heart of the old 
soldier warmed at the sight. “ Colonel Villars,” he said, “ was not 
much given to seeing strangers, but if Monsieur would ride into the 
court he would ask.” 

The young stranger turned his horse to pass in, but his horse was 
not so much inclined to go through the low dark arch as his master, 
and showed symptoms of resistance. The stranger again reined him 
round, and spurred him towards the gate. The beast became restive, 
and plunging furiously endeavoured to throw his rider ; but the stranger 
was too good a horseman, and, angry at his obstinacy, he urged him on 
with whip and spvr. Unfortunately he did so : the horse plunged, 
reared, and threw himself over to the ground, with his master tender 
Mm. 

[To be continued.] 


MY LAST CIGAR. 

The mighty Thebes, and Babylon the Great, 

Imperial Rome, in turn, have bow’d to fate — 

So this CTeat world, and each ** particular star,” 

Must all burn out, like you, my last Cigar. 

A puiF, a transient fire, that ends in smoke. 

Are all that ’s given to man — that bitter joke I — 

Youth, Hope, and Love, three whifis of passing zest, 
Then come the ash^ and the long, long rest | 

M. 
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Wk must warn our female readers, not in this instance, more than in A|iy 
dtlier, to place too much reliance upon a name, or title. This work* may 
otherwise appear attractive only to male readers, and more especially to 
those of the warlike professions, or of belliferous propensities. Upon inspection 
however, without disappointing either of those ciasseB, it will be found re- 
plete with genuine pathos, with animating incidents and interesting cha- 
racters, with domestic scenes, love, gallantry, friendship, and all that makes 
up the sum of'' many-coloured life.^* 

The three volumes contain six tales, and they are very prettily introduced, 
in a manner which will remind the reader of Boccaccio. The author is 
taking a summer ramble through the midland counties, with a iishing-rod in 
his hand, a basket, containing a change of necessaries, at his back, and a vo« 
lume of Shakspeare in his pocket. Our Isaac Walton of 1829 falls in with 
a veteran officer of the old school, who introduces him to a club in a 
neighbouring village, and which he ^d humorously styled Little Chelsea, 
from the club consisting of " twelve officers on the half-pay list, each of 
whom had received one or more wounds sufficiently severe to entitle him to 
a pension. A member, moreover, must be of unblemished character, of mild 
temper, and gentlemanly address, and addicted neither to drinking, nor 
gaming, nor any other propensity which might weakeh the harmony of the 
circle.’’ Here we find a set of officers who had served in every part of the 
world ; and tlieir respective narratives make up the very interesting contents 
of these volumes. 

7'hc first tale, hy no means the best, is that of the Gentle Recruit. A 
recruit enters the regiment, whose address and fonduct evince that a truant 
disposition had exiled him from a higher sphere. Unable to brook the man- 
ners of liis vulgar comrades, he knocks down the seijeant, for which he is 
tried by a court-marti 2 il and sentenced to three hundred lashes. At the hour 
of inilictioii ** he sprang with the amlity of a roe from the party surrounding 
him, and rushed furiously upon the levelled bayonets of the square. In an in- 
stant the firelock of one man was wrenched from his grasp, and consequences 
the most fatal must have ensued had not the attention of all been suddenly 
drawn away by a sound there was no possibility of mistaking. It was the 
report, first of a solitary cannon, then ot three others in rapid succession, and 
then of a heavy unremitting roar of musketry.'* Suffice it to say that the 
battle before Almeida takes place, the qperuit joins in the hottest part of it, 
mid is seen no more. He had previously, however, communicated his history 
to the author, wiiich is thus introduced. "Wo had accomplished one half 
of our voyage, when, being oppressed with the excessive heat, I quitted my 
cot {at midnight) and ascended the quarter-deck. Nothing could exceed 
the exquisite beauty of the scene that met me there. The moon shone with 
full lustre ill a sky perfectly cloudless, and tinged with a long and wavering 
line of silver the bosom of the deep. The breeze was just sufficient to keep 
the canvass from flapping to the mast, and to give direction to the tiny waves, 
which rose and fell like the gentle heavings of the bosom, whilst the quiet 
rush of the waters as the vessel’s bow cut through them, was the only 
sound that broke in upon the silence of the night. The helmsman stood to hi.s 
post, motionless as a statue, and the w'atch lay stretched upon the forecastle 
in profound sleep. I alone, indeed, of ' the many men so beautiful,' ap- 

T eared to live and move and have my senses about me ; and even I soon be- 
anie as btill as if there had been an infection in the air. I sat down upon 
the tafferel in a state of delicious lassitude, such as the aspect of things about 
me was calculated to produce ; and I gazed abroad over the sea with the 
eye of a happy man who is so — ^he scarce knows why, and he cares not where- 
fore." This is as perfect and as beautiful a description of a midnight calm 
* at sea as the pen can produce, and it is in contrast to the storm of human 
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paflsiona which 8UCceoclB» for tho recruit approodies our author in this mood 
to relate his tale. He is the son bf a gentleman of ancient lineage and 
great wealth in the North of England. His fhther is avoided by every 
body for his morose^ saturnine dispodtion and unsocial habits; and hi$^ 
mother being dead, he passes through £ton and the Univeraity, knowing 
nothing of home or of family endearments. Keturfiing from Cambridge^ 
his studies finished, he finds thr ancient, gloomy, dilapidated Hall; 
modernised with taste and elegance. — servant demanded my 

name. 1 was so confounded, that 1 could not contrive to stammer it out 
so as to be understood ; and the man mistaking my words, ushered mo 
in utader some appellation which 1 have forgotten. My surorise amount- 
^ to stupefaction, when there arose to meet me, not my father, but a lady 
Mtttiful as an angel ; young, elegant, graceful in eve^ motion, with eyes 
that did not look, but speak — ay. Sir, speak words, plain, intelligible woids 
—dark, large, brilliant, surmounted witu long la^es, which softened, whilst 
they took not away from, the variable expression of the orbs beneath them. 
But 1 must command myralf— so let that pass.” Presently the father enters, 
and introduces the lady to him as Charlotte, his mother.” The father, 
aged forty«nine, had married the school-girl of eighteen ; their habits and 
dispositions being as antithetical as their ^s. We never saw him, except 
'at meals, for his mornings were spent in his library, and he retired thither as 
soon as dinner ende^ ; and ag to any act of kindness or attention, neither the 
one nor Ike other received such at his hands.” The conflict of nature and 
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circumstances with the most sacred and awful duties, and the ascendancy of 
principle, are painted with great power. The son at length leaves the HaU, 
and after a lapse of time is summoned to it again, upon the dangerous illness 
of his mother-in-law. — ^'TfiO door was ajar, and, without considering the 
consequences, I pu^ed it open. There was no attendant in waiting. The 
curtains were drawn closely round the bed ; and the blinds let down, with 
the shutters half closed, threw a dismal light over the chamber. There was 
a dull noise, too, as of one that breathed with difficulty, or in slumber; and 
a slight movement of the bedclothes served to indicate that the former was 
the cause. Maddened by apprehensions, — 1 knew not of what, I hastily pulled 
back the hangings: it was a desperate deed, and desperately done ; but it 
roused tke sufferer from her lethargy. She opened her eyes ; they fell upon 
my countenance, and 1 was immediately recognised. One shriek told this — 
a shriek shrill, loud, terrible ; — ^there was an effort, too, to rise — a movement 
as if to meet the embrace which wA offered, but it failed. Before my ex- 
tended arms could reach her, she fell back upon the pillow— she was dead. 
1 saw this, yet 1 saw it with eyes dry as they are now. I looked upon her 

S e, smooth forehead, beautiful even in death, yet not a drop fell from my 
ning balls ; and 1 kissed her cold lips calmly, as I would nave kissed a 


block of marble. I had no power to wc^p. 1 was gazing upon the wreck of 
all that once was lovely and loveable, when a hand laid roughly upon my 
shoulder caused me to turn round. My father stood beside me. There was 
an expressioii in his face of every evil passion by which the heart can be 
wrun^hatred, malice, pride, fury,— triumph likewise, hellisb triumph, was 
in bk eye, as he looked sometimes at the corpse of his wife and sometimes at 
his ton.^' 

The <father ejects him from the HaQ, his last words being— May the 
cune of a father weigh upon your spirit till it drag you to the earth.” The 
wanderer enters the army, as we have seen, and terminates his career, afte/ 
0 deportment eorremonding with the effects of what we have related, llio 
i^eta are very skilfWy managed b^ the author ; producing the strongest 
ofi^ta of the pathetic and the ierrible, without infringing upon virtue or 

is a striking tale called '^ Saratoga,” which gives the seenes in the . 
American and British camps in General Burgoyne’s campaign.—*' In a small 
chamber, the earthen floor of which was but scantily covered with straw, lay 
seven ol&cers, two of wliom, Colonel Breyman, and our gallant Brigadier, 
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^ were alrej^y in tlie af^oniee of death. The Colonel, whose wound was in the 
' head^ apprared to saSer no pain ; a heavy breathipg alone^ whh an oeca« 
sioned <miver of the lip» testimony that life had not departed.^ The 

General groaned audibly, like one in acute torture, and spoke, from time to 
time, with the strong voioe of a man whose sufferings promised to endure 
many hours, though death must in the end remove them. A musket-ball had 
passed tiirough tlm body, rapturing the stomadi in its progress, and he now 
lingered a martyr to pangs as violent as such a wound was calculated to pro* 
duce. Nearly opponte sat, or rather reclined. Lady Harriet Ackland, her 
face burled in her handkerchief, and sobbing audibl]^, whilst the Baroness 
ReidesdaleV children were lying, like seraphs in the midst of carnage, sound 
asleep upon the floor .” — ** The Baroness recognised Fraser, and begged him 
for Gm's sake to come in. ‘ For I am in a sad plight,' continued she. * Here 
is poor General Fraser dying in one comer of my room, and Lady Harriet 
Ackland frantic for the loss of her husband in another; besides a number of 
unfortunate gentlemen, more of less severely wounded, thrown, in a great 
measure, upon my attention.' Faming through a wood, where there had 
becm a battle*-'^ the most remarkable objects in this horrid panorama were 
several American marksmen, who hung lifeless among the branidies of the 
trees. These persons, who had mounted for the purpose of securing a good 
aim, and had drae considerable execution, soon drew towards themselves a 
full share of our riflemen’s attention. Very few escaped ; and there they 
still hung, having been caught by the boughs, among which they waved to 
and fro, like the rocking-cradles in use among the Indians.'' -There is a 
story of the destruction of a planter's cottage by the Indians, and of their 
bearing away his young and beautiful daughter. But the barbarians into 
whose hands the maiden fell, quarrelled amongst themselves respecting their 
right to the captive ; and one, more inhuman than the rest, clove her skuU 
with his tomahawk. The cordiality, which had already begun to wax faint 
between us and our native warriors, was by this last act of devilish treach- 
ery destroyed. We regarded them now as little better than flends, useless 
in the field, and worse than useless out of it.” 

A Day on the Neutral Ground” is one of the best tales, in point of inci- 
dent, character, and narration, that we have seen for some time. Two 
young officers had been in the habit of sporting on the tract of neutral 
ground between the camps of General Washington and Sir Henry Clinton. 
On one occasion surprised by the enemy, they had found security in the 
house of Mr. Morgan, a reputable planter, with whose daughter, Cecily, 
Harry Beckwith fails in love. Harry and his cousin Oliver are about to re- 
new their visit, when the latter, finding his cousin’s designs disreputable, re- 
fuses to accompany him, and with dog and gun he sets out alone, Oliver re- 
turning to the camp, llie dialogue is admirably managed for displaying the 
two characters, and the mastery of mind and principle over the thoughtless 
notions of impassioned youth. *^lt would have been extraordinary had 
Harry Beckwith failed to be powerfully struck with the extreme loveliness 
of this unsophisticated girl. Finer women he had doubtless beheld— women 
of more commanding carriage and fashionable address ; but upon a creature 
more perfectly loveable than this artless American maiden bis eye had never 
rested.” Hairy Beckwith is seated at the hospitable board of Mr. Morgan 
with his children Cecily and Davis, when the door of the parlour burst open, 
and a negro, with terror strongly depicted in his countenance, rushed in. 
Fly, massa, fly, hide, here come de Skinners a-foot and on horseback right up 
Y^e valley, and the riglers (regubrs) are all round de house.'' Harry is 
fthrust into a closet concealed by a sliding portrait, and Captain Dobson of the 
Skinners, a species of guerrillas, rushes in and seizes Mr. Moigan, and is 
about to put nim to the torture to make him divulge the retreat of the Eng- 
lish spy, when ^'the picture itsolf was pushed asiae, and Harry Beckwith, 
his eye flashing with fury, stood before them.—* Alonsters, ruffians,* cried 
he, * would you murder an innocent man in cold blood? Let that gentlema!i 
go, and make me your prisoner. But remember I am a Britiidi idHcer, aiiti 
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1 insist on being carried before your general, who will deal with me as jua* 
tiee requires/— The effect of Beckidth’s sudden apfpearanoe was as if a 
thunderbolt had burst over their head. Cecily screamed, and before Harry 
could reach her, fell senseless on the carpet. Mr. Mor^n could only ex- 
daim, ^ Oh, Beckwith, you have ruined aU whilst Davis, shaking himsdf 
from the nerveless grasp of the Skinners, darted through the door and dis- 
appeared.'' Morgw and Beckwith are bound hand and foot, Dobson holds 
amock court-martial on them, and they are sentenced to be hung as sptes, 
on the tree before the house. Captain Dobson is drinking before the two 
unhappy men, and invites them to drink with him. ^ Now it strikes me,* 
observed the ruffian, pouring out a large goblet of wine, which he drank off 
at a draught, ^ that you stand grievously in your own light just at present. A 
short life and a merry one has been my doctrine, and seeing your lives have 
been short enough, in the deviPs name why not make merry to the last ?* — 

* Wretch !' exclaimed Beckwith, ^ for man I cannot call you, is it still possible 
that you can jest with the miseries of dying men ?' — *Wil\ rated, boy! spoken 
like any twaddler or old woman of three score. Jest ! why what the devil 
would you hSve me do } sing psalms or say prayers ^ Jonathan Dobson has 
no great skill in such matters; he has been a merry blade all his days, and 
has made many a poor devil laugh as near the gallows as you are ; and when 
it comes to his own turn, he means to laugh there too.* — ^ For heaven's sake,' 
exclaimed Mr. Morgan, ^ grant me one request. My daughter, my beloved 
Cecily, and my son — ^let me see and embrace them before I die/ — ' Your 
son ! ten thousand devils seize the scorpion, where is he ?’ exclaimed the 
Skinner, starting up as he spoke. ‘ Let every hole and corner be searched 
for that young viper.’ — * But my daughter, my Cecily !' shrieked the old man. 

^ Curse your daughter,* replied the Skinner, as he twirled the bunch of 
keya in his hand and quitted the room. What were the feelings of the un- 
happy father at this moment ! Not gifted by nature with a mind particu- 
larly vigorous, he sunk into a state of despondency so pitiable, as to draw 
away Beckwith’s thoughts from his own not very enviable condition." 
By the humanity of the Corporal, in the Skinner’s absence, Cecily is admit- 
Bless thee, my Cecily!" exclaimed the wretched old man, a father's 
last and holiest blessing upon thy head ! They have told you but the truth, 
though it was indeed cruel to do so; our hours are numbered, and to-morrow 
you are an orphan." A scene of the most afflicting nature ensues, until Dob- 
son seizes the old man, to apply the torture of fire to make him divulge the 
hiding-place of his son. ** * (Japtain Dobson !' cried the Corporal, * I have 
witnessed more of these matters thqn my conscience exactly approves, and 
by heavens I will not stand by to witness another 1 The first that lays finger 
upon my prisoner dies .v The Captain drew his sabre and sprang towards 
the Corporal, but before a blow could bo struck or a trigger pulled, the voice 
of the sentinel at the front door was suddenly heard over the tempest. He 
challenged loudly, but his challenge was unanswered, and, before it could be 
repeated, the report of a musket rang through the house. * To arms I the 
onenw are u|{)on us !’ was echoed in all quarters ; the door was burst open ; 
six of the Skinners rushed in, followed by twice as many more in British uni- 
form. * Forward ! forward !' shouted a voice, wliich Harry instantly recog- 
nized as that of his cousin. The contest, though fierce and desperate, was 
of short duration. The brave and good Corporal, pierced by three balls, fell 
dead ; Captain Dobson was pinned to the earth by as many bayonets, and the 
remainder of the Skinners entreated for quarter/* We need not say that 
the sudden disappearance of the lad Davis accounts for the rescue of the/ 

K . The whole them immediately set off for the British camp. ^^They ' 
lot, however, gained the bottom of the valley when a spectacle attracted 
their notice, ^on which, even in their circumstances, few could look with- 
out lionor. — The elegant villa, whereof late such scenes had been acted, was 
one sheet of flame. In arranging his furnace on the flag pavement of the 
hall. Captain Dobson had not been very particular in avoiding the wood-work. 
Jn five minutes after the house was abandoned, it caught fire, and being con- 
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•tructed entirely of timber, the flames spread with inconceivable rapidity. 
The strongs light cast by the blazing mansion over the woods and green hw 
produced no common effect, combating, as the flames appeared to do, with 
the torrents of rain which fell upon them. There appeared all at once in 
the midst of the Are a man, vainly struggling to make his way into the open 
air, and he was instantly recognized as the Skinner. His efforts to escape 
mre vain. Enfeebled by his wounds, he seemed scarcely able to raise one 
limb after the other, and he had just placcil a hand upon &e outer ledge of a 
window-sill, when the substance on which he stood suddenly gave war, and 
he fell back into the fire. He was seen no more ; and his ^rieks, if ne ut- 
tered any, were unheard amidst the roar of the flames and the bellowing of 
the storm.'* We need scarcely say that Cecily is married to Harry Beckwith, 
and we need hardly express our hope that the old father was restored to his 
lands, when the horrors of war had subsided, llie whole story is admirably 
conceived, and in all its parts it evinces very iiigh talents in its author. 

A tale, entitled ** Maida," evinces the writer's accurate analysis of the hu- 
man heart. The allusions to the Sicilian Court and to the British army will 
be a source of attraction to general readers ; but the portraiture of the con- 
flicting passions in the hero's breast, is given with a truth to nature and a 
knowledge of effect which have seldom been suimaBsed. With the fifth tale, 

A Pyrenean Adventure," we are obliged to find serious fault. It is too 
short. The materials of the story are worthy of being more elaborately 
wrought. The tale in itself is excellent, but it might be, and ought to have 
been made a stoxy of altogether a higher class. 

The last tale of these interesting volumes, termed " The Rivals," is de- 
fective, although it abounds in excellent point. The Ellen Shaw of this 
story may remind the reader of that masterpiece of Sir Walter Scott, the 
Jenny Deans of ** The Heart of Mid Lothian.^’ The scene in the military 
hospital between Ellen and her husband's friend, her first lover, must im- 
press itself upon the mind of every reader. 

The fault of these volumes is the parade of military details. They give 
identity to the scenes, but they occu]>y too much space, and, with the excep- 
tion of certain points, they are not, with the general reader, calculated to 
sustain the high interest and intense feeling created by the greater part of 
the work. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE LADIES. 

The House of Lords, during the late discussion of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, presented a perfectly novel feature. The space near the 
throne was occupied by females of rank and fashion, whose personal 
charms and splendid attire gave additional life and lustre to the scene. 
The earliest accounts of the state of society in England represent its 
females engaged in the toils of war and other dangerous pursuits of life, 
They were seen fighting at the side of their husbands and brothers,* 
painted, and clad in the skins of beasts. This primary testimony to the 
spirit and devotion of the British fair is gratifying ; but it is grievous 
to think that men should not have appreciated the delicacy of the sex 
with a proper feeling, and did not reserve exclusively to themselves 
tl^ course of labour and peril which Nature appears to have intended 
foT their peculiar province. The present age boasts more gallantry. 
Modern warriors leave their wives at home ; and the latter, although 
not all Penelopes, prudently prefer even this state of" single bless^- 
ness” to the din of battle and the rude accommodation of a camp. . 


A remnaut of this fashion still survives. 
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Reference is generally made to the winds for the illustration of 
fiokjeness. As nckle as the wind, is an old adage. Femald fashions 
and pursuits arc, perhaps, not less changeable ; for the wind has been 
often found to blow during a series of weeks firora the saioa point of 
the' compass. At the most moderate rate, it must be allowed they 
keep pace with the moon. A list of female fashions is published every 
month in the year, in which almost, every hour in the day, as well as 
every'female occupation, has its particular costume assigned to it, from 
which it would be a violation of decorum to depart, intolerable in the 
fashionable world. There is morning dress, noon-day dress, and even- 
ing dresa ; dress for the carriage, dress for dinner, dress for the Opeira, 
and dress for the ball ; the shapes and colours and materials of which 
arc as variegated and fantastic as the coloturs and figures of the floating 
masses of the clouds on a summer's evening. It is not, however, with 
the personal attire, but with the mental dress of our fashionable fair 
these lines have to do. 

Females^ although by the delicacy of their frame unfit for the rude 
encounter of the field, are not equally disqualified to shine in the wordy 
war ; but they have never appeared in the Senate, except as spectators 
of the battle. Formerly they were admitted as auditors to the House 
of Commons during the hours of public business. Of the causes which 
led to the discontinuance of that privilege, there is no satisfactory ac- 
count. The fair listeners, impatient under the restraint of silence, may 
have trespassed upon tKe libertv of speech, of which the House arro- 

f ites to itself the monopoly.* That unruly little member, which even 
Derates, with all his powers of disputation, was unable to put down, 
may have risen in rebellion, and been pronounced disorderly by the 
chair. A stiff and unaccommodating Speaker, dressed in a little 
brief authority,’* may have ejected the fair visitor without any pretence ; 
or the gossip of the tea-table may have asserted its superiority over 
the eloquence of the Senate, and political debate, having become “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,” she may have spontaneously withdrawn from 
the scene, and confessed the mightier influence of the card-table, the 
Opera, and the ball. In fine, whatever may have been the cause, the 
fashion changed, and the House of Commons ceased to be visited by 
females. — About six or seven-and-twenty years agb, an cflTort was made 
to revive it. The late Queen Caroline, then Princess of Wales, upon 
one or two occasions made her appearance, with a female attendant, in 
the skle-gallery. The royal visit soon became generally known, and 
several other females were tempted to follow the example. Among 
these was Mrs. Sheridan, the wife of the late Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan ; but this lady, considering herself an intruder, to 
whose presence, if known, exception might be taken, thought fit to 
disguise her person in male attire. Her fine dark hair was combed 
smooth on her forehead, and made to sit close, in good methodistiral 
trim, while a long loose brown coat concealed her feminine proportioilfe. 

* At the commencement of the Session of a new Parliament, the Speaker of the 

Hooae of Commons, when elected, attends at the bar of the House of Lords to 
ceodive the sanction of his Majesty, on which occasion he prays the royal permis* 
sion fhr ** freedom of speech,'* and the otlier privileges of the House. ^ 
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Thus prepur^cl, sbe took her seat in the Strangers* Gallery, anxitnis to 
witness a diqday of her husband’s eloquence ; but he did not s]Mak» 
and the debate proTed without any interest. I'he female aspirants 
whose taste was thus excited, were, however, confined to a few blue* 
stocking belles, without influence to set the fashion; and the attempt did 
not succeed. Female curiosity, when strongly atamted by the interest 
of the subject of debate, or the expected perfenaanct of some near re- 
lative or friend, has ever since that period been content with the ac- 
commodation which the loft immediately over die House of Commons 
affords. In this elevated situation a circle Of beauty may be ooca- 
aionally seen at night, formed around the circumlirtnee of the venti* 
lator, like stars in the Zodiac, or the goddesses of the Heathen world 
looking down from a cloud on the feats of mottals under their especial 
care. Beneath is the body of the House, the field of political contest, 
the ground on which ambition runs its race, on which fame, honours, 
titles, places, and employments are to be won. Here the debater, the 
declaimer, the orator, the superficial and the profound, alike prefer 
their claims. Here 

Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey. 

Mingle, mingle, mingle.'* 

It is the cauldron of the Weird Sisters, to which black and mid- 
night” agents minister, where , 

‘‘ Charms of powerful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 

The Northumbrian burr, the Hibernian brogue, the Welsh guttural, the 
Somersetshire zzz’s, and the malapropos cockney aspiration, mix toge- 
ther in the charmed pot. The strange medley of discordant sounds 
bubbles up from the boiling cauldron, and, ascending through the grated, 
trellis of the ventilator, makes way to the attentive ears of the fair 
group assembled around it. Does a single sprite below for a time 
maintain sole possession of the House on any important subject, exert- 
ing all his powers in support of the question, or in an effort to oppose 
it, sodkier or later comes a sudden crash in one tumultuous roar of 
hear, hear, hear !” bursting from brazen lungs in force sufficient to 
split the very benches. 

Every one acquainted with the public press of Europe, must have 
.observed the contrast which a London newspaper forms with the jour- 
nals of every other capital in Europe. I'he foreign journals never, 
break in upon the privacy of domestic life. There the fame of parties 
and dinners is confined to the rooms which constitute their scene, and 
the names of the individuals who partake of them never travel out of 
their own circle. How widely different is the practice of the London 
Jmrnals ! A lady of fashion can find no place so secret where sbe can 
hi&e herself from their search. They follow her from town to country, 
from the country to the town. They trace her from the breakfast- 
table to the Park, from the Park to the dinner-table, from thence to 
the Opera or the ball, and from her boudoir to her bed. They trace 
her everywhere. She may make as many doubles as a hare, but they 
are all in vain ; it is impossible to escape pursuit ; and yet the intro- 
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Auction ** of female names into the daily news^j^rs* now so common, 
is only of modern date. As, therefore^ it is impossible to foresee how 
soon the visits of females of rank and fashion to the Senate may 
ripen into established custom, although the seeds formerly sown did 
not thrive, it may be curious to consider its probable consequences : 
how far it is congenial with the female . character and commendable in 
it : how far it may contribute to the happiness of females, and enhance 
their value ; and on the other side, how far it would be likely to inters 
fere with the freedom of debate, and the course of public business- 
' Females were in the habit of visiting the Irish House of. Commons 
on every occasion of interest. As these were not of daily occurrence, 
tbeir>^ visits were not frequent. The place for the fair visitors was in 
the gallery, the construction of which was peculiarly favourable for the 
display of their personal charms. The gallery ran in a circle round the 
House, divided by pillars, with projecting balconies between for the ac- 
comnfodation of strangers. Here a group of fashionable fair sat like a 
bouquet of flowers in a bow«>pot in the window of their private mansion. 
Nowhere could a handsome woman be seen to greater advantage. 
Among the visitors of the House during the Viceroyalty of the late 
Duke of Rutland, t was his beautiful Duchess and her aelect party. At 
that period Dublin exhibited a galaxy of unrivalled beauty, many stars 
of which have shot their fires and empty left their orbs,’’ while some 
still remain to illumine the horizon with their descending lustre. The 
Duke's aides-de^amp Whre* some of the finest and handsomest young 
men of that day. The female favourites of her Grace were among the 
loveliest of the sex. Upon one of her Grace’s visits to the House of 
Commons the late celebrated Mr. Curran attacked the late Earl of 
Clare, then Mr. Fitzgibbon, Attorney-General for Ireland, in a strain 
of most provoking irony. The little witty barrister gave the great law 
officer of the Crown, to use a vulgar phrase, ** a good dressing.” Mr. 
Fitzgibbon was the prime Court favourite. His voice prevailed at the 
Council-boarS, and he afiected the man of fashion as well as the man of 
the law. The Circular Road was the fashionable scene of equestrian 
display. There tlie Duchess drove her ponies in the day, and the At- 
torney-General his four blood blacks ; and though never known lo ne- 
glect his brief, or his duty to his client, the Vice-regal entertainments at 
the Castle found him a constant, visitor at night. For such a man to 
he so put down in such a presence was not to be borne. Smarting 
from the wounds which had been inflicted in the debate, he sent his. 
.assailant a challenge. They met on the ensuing morn, and the duel 
terminated, as every friend to humanity would wish, without bloodshed. 
Dublin was at that day the most jovial and joyous city in the King’s 
dominions. There was nobody in it sick, sore, or sorry. The Catho- 
lic question, which afterwards awoke in strife and clamour, then slept 
quietly in its cradle. The social system, since torn by party spirit, 
without rent or flaw ; or if any defect could be discovered in it, it was 
hospitality carried to excess. Trade was good, taxes were light,' and 

; The late Sir Henry Dudley Bate, Editor of “ The Morning Herald,'^ was th^ 
first person who intnxhiced females into the columns of a newspaper. He was at 
the time Editor of “The Morning Post.'* 

-I* He died in Dublin iu October 1787. 
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provisions cheap. A gendeman could import for his own use the best 
claret the cellars of Bordeaux could supply, and drink* it at his own 
table at the rate, in price, of sixteen pence a bottle. The innkeeper, who 
paid a duty, could afford to sell it at from two shillings to tWo shillings 
and sixpence ; and excellent port, at eighteen shillings or a guinea a 
dozen. Ireland had then its separate and domestic legislature. During 
eight months of the year Dublin was filled with a resident nobility' and 
gentry, liberal, hospitable, and expensive in their habits ; and scenes were 
then and there acted in which individuals of the first class of society were 
the performers, that might challenge comparison with the most whimsi^l 
freaks of the Second Charles and his favourite Rochester, or even rival 
the adventures of Prince Henry and the fat Knight of Gadshill.* In 
fine, it was the holiday-time of Dublin, the season of jubilee and enjoy- 
ment, Absentees of large property were comparatively few. They did 
not then, as now, crowd the streets of Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
Paris was the principal resort, and the ultima Thule of their foreign! tra- 
vels. How limited in distance were their excursions may be inferred 
from the wonder excited in Dublin by a voyage made to Jerusalem by 
the late Mr. Thomas Whalley, the brother of the Countess of Clare. 
Mr. Whalley boasted his intention to visit that city, but his friends, 
although aware of the eccentricity of his character, were incredulous. 
An aeronaut 0^1829, undertaking a flight to the moon, would not be 
considered more frantic or extravagant. One of' Mr. Whalley's friends 
proposed a bet of 500L tb t he would not complete this extraordinary, 
and, in his opinion, dangerous and impracticable journey. Mr.Whalley 
accepted the bet, went and returned from JeruSalem, won the 500/. and 
with it a title. He was ever after called Jerusalem Whalley, in comme- 
moration of his wonderful exploit. Were Peter Wilkins now to make 
his appearance, after realizing his lunar flights and his adventures with 
the Glums and Gowries, he would not be more stared at in the streets 
of Dublin. — But wc lose our subject. 

In some of the county towns of England, females, attracted by curio- 
sity, attend the trials at the assizes. The Court-houses of York, Lan- 
caster, Winchester, with several others, present, on these occasions, 
no ordinary display of female charms; but the custom, although long 
existing, has never become general, and even in*tho^e places in which it 


* Among the female favourites at the Castle was Lady Anne Hatton, now Mar- 
rhloness of Abercorn. Her brother, the Carl of Arran, then Viscount Ludley, hav- 
ing boasted that he would not submit to be robbed by a highwayman, a plan was 
formed to put his courage to the test. Accordingly, he was invited to a party at the 
Vice-regal Lodge in the Pheeniz Park, and on his return home after supper, accom- 
panied by his sister, he was stopped by a certain number of the youthful guests, 
mounted, and muffled-up in their servants' great coats. The Viscount immediately 
seized his pistols, but the pretended highwaymen having taken care to have the 
charges previously drawn, he was obliged to submit. The coachman, who was not 
in the secret, finding himself disengaged from the robbers, drove furiously on, and 
M he passed through the Park gate, in his fright, be made a sharp turn, and overturn- 
ed the coach. The Viscount, when he learned the hoax that had been practised 
upon him, was disposed to treat it very seriously, and not easily prevailed upon to 
treat it as a joke. His sister, by the overturning of the carriage, received a cut 
over the eye, upon which she wore a black patch that soon became a convivial toast ; 
and her Ladyship was, probably, for that reason induced to retain it long after it 
ceased to be wanted. A patch near the eye. In the vocabulary of the toilette, is 
called an ahmsin. Lady Ann Hatton's black patch did no little execution. 
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preva3i»itMConfiiied fiafenmlMofcoaKsefeelingsaiid totheJow^dftMe^ 
Nowhm have femalea of rank and fashion indulged in .it; among 
sueh, it ia considered bad.taate and vulgar curiosity. Indeed^ ou these 
scenes disclosures are often made improper for a female etUTt and ptuck 
as a modest woman imsit withdraw from. Nothing of the kind* how* 
ever, is likely to oecur ia Parliament, the subject sddom' or ever afibrdr 
ing it. In die House of Lords, particularly, the gravity and digni^ of 
the assembly, and the presence of the right reverend prelates, are a 
guarantee against the introduction of any matter that could be odea* 
sive to female delieacy. But neither in the English nor the Irish House 
of Lords has been seen, until the late occasion, ai^splay of female rank 
and fashion. A solitary female may have been now. and then observed 
contriving' to hide herself close to the bar, wrapped up in the drapery of 
the (Jiber's box, like Lady Teazle behind the soreen in the “ School for 
Scandkl,*' or,. as she sits enveloped in its scarlet folds, perhaps more like 
the lady in die lobster. There* she listens incog, but does not, as on 
the late occasion, chaUenge the admiration of the House by an open dis- 
play of her ehanns. When the King opens or closes the session in per- 
son, it is usual to see an attendance of female nobility and gentry mixed 
widi tbe peeia in the body of the House, but that is a homage paid tp 
royalty, and the scene presents a spectacle attractive to a female eye. 
ScmeUiing of a like sentiment and feeling may have,4)robably, led to 
the late innovation. It is natural for a woman to admire courage in a 
man, because he is her natural protector. The ladies of England had 
ah-eady evinced their admiration of the Duke of Wellington by the erec- 
tion of the statue in Hyde Park, and their late visit to the House 
of Lords may be regarded as a farther testimony of their esteem. This 
was strongly evinced in their demeanour. When bis Grace rose to re- 
ply, on the third reading of the Bill, the ladies rose simultaneously from 
aheir seats, and remained standing until he sat down. There were, 
however, in the circle several females connected with his most active 
ond atrenuous opponents, who it is only fair to presume were simply 
attracted by curiosity to hear the debate in which their friends and re- 
latives took so prominent a part. 

The House of Commons exercises the most perfect freedom of speech. 
It is its most cherifhed privilege. A member may use as strong lan- 
guage as he likes, if he will only abstain from imputing improper mo- 
tives to his opponents. He may speak as pointedly and directly as 
he likes against individuals present, if he will only say he means no 
personal allusion." All the rest of tbe House understand him and 
do not fail to apply the words, and the party attacked feels their force 
and aim ; but the orator disavows all personal allusion, and the rules of 
the House require no more. Should be be called to order, and request- 
ed to explain^ he knows as well as Sir Lucius OTrigger^that it may be 
a very pretty little quarrel as it is, and explanation will only spoil it. 
Should the explanation prove unsatisfactory, an appeal is made to the 
Chair. The Speaker of the House of Commons is, pirtute officii, the 
first gendemau in the land. He is perfect master of the rules of the 
House, of the exact limits and bearing of tbe licence of speech whicli it 
and all must bow to his authority and decision ; should he en<- 
ispugiar any difficulty in adjusting |he business^ some go^-natured 
firieod starts up, who, to prove his bumauity, and ingratiate hioiself intp 
the favour of the two parties immediately concerned, is ready to assert 
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that; all he heard the word8» they were not exactly those used by faia 
boDoarablc friend, and did not in atrictness warrant^the conatruction pot 
upon them. In this way the incipient quarrel is settled to the satiafto- 
tion of all parties, and the whole affair passes off as a matter of conrset 
No credit nor character is lost on either side. The courage of neither 
party moults a single feather. Bat it has been shown, in a striking in- 
stance, that the presence of a female may most materially alter the ease ; 
and lead to a widely different result, hi the English House of Com- 
mons the sweet little charmer sits up aloft, but her influence, though 
unseen, is not less powerfully felt by those on whom her eyes are fixed 
below. It is a practice among the amateurs of the sod, when a cock 
seems shy or depressed, in consequence of being out of condition, or 
some constitutional defect, to introduce a hen into the pit. This expe- 
dient seldom fails to rouse the dormant energies of the feathered war- 
rior, and to call forth his game; the colour of his gilk assumes a deeper 
red, and he struggles to free himself from the grasp of the hander - 
where the spirit of the senator is not of the highest order— where the 
temperature of his courage is not always at the point of highest pres- 
sure, the presence of a female, particularly of a favourite one, may pro- 
duce a similar effect. He is more than usually susceptible of insult ; 
he is more than usually severe in his attacks. He summons up all his 
strength ; and labours to display his talents to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. An unlucky hit or two from his opponents disconcerts him, and, 
as generally happens to the orator who rises in a passion, after a few ill- 
directed blows, he sits down discomfited, and out of humour with all the 
world. This is the fate of humble talent exefted in a female presence. 
Superior genius may suffer equally, although in a different way. Wit is a 
dangerous weapon, and, although as polished as pointed, requires to be 
used with caution. Theorator who wields it, should be free from all em- 
barrassment ; from every thing that may have a tendency to abuse, and 
tempt him to overstep the bounds of discretion ; but when the posseasor 
of this dangerous power is called upon to exercise it in the presence of a 
female whom he admires, he feels ambitious to display his great supe- 
riority at the expense of all around him. The power that was accus- 
tomed to play in a lambent flame, and to illumine the house with its 
harmless coruscations, now appears in angry flas|ie8, scorching and 
wounding where it lights — and the sufferers never cease to feel a hos- 
tile disposition towards the offender. The Speaker cannot interfere 
irony is a species of argument that may be legitimately used in debate, 
and he can only join in the laughter which it excites. Here is female 
influence with a vengeance. 

Meanwhile the fair visitor, on her lofty seat, witnesses the whole 
scene. She has been accustomed to the polite and pedished language 
of the drawing-room ; she never saw a frown in comply, unless, per- 
chance, upon the brow of a losing partner at the card table. She 
is astonished at the freedom of speech to which she has listened — the 
rudeness of attack, the sharpness of repartee, both of them intolerable 
in fashionable life. After a long sitting she retires, languid and de- 
pressed. She can eat no supper. Fatigue and anxiety for' her friend 
have taken away her appetite. She relates to the family the incidents 
of the night ; the rudeness of A, tlie vulgarity of B, the gross att^c^ 
made by C. upon dear Sir Charles, the wonderful patience he displayed— 
but she is conscious it was only assumed the better to secure liis fe- 
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venge, for no man of spirit could possibly receive such treatment with- 
out resenting' it. She goes to bed and dreams of challenges and 
hostile encounters on Wimbledon Common * and Battersea Fields. 
•She sees the parties on the gfound and awakes in terror, fancying that 
she has heard the report of the pistol. 

Enough has been said to show the disadvantageous effect of 
female presence upon the dispatch of public business in Parliament. 
Is it of any advantage to the female herself? A sensible woman, 
of a well cultivated mind, may naturally wish the national debt paid 
off, because she has learned that it is a millstone about the neck of 
the country, which depresses all its energies ; but what pleasure can she 
derive from a debate upon the Sinking Fund, by which that payment 
is to be affected ? She may like to hear about French silks, and the 
prices of cats and canaries.t These, however, are only a few faint 
and straggling lights that seldom occur to cheer the listener through 
the gloom of debate. She may naturally like to ride in a fine carriage 
drawn by fine horses, and attended by servants in fine liveries ; but 
what pleasure can she derive from superintending the building of the 
carriage, the rearing and keep of the horses? Nowhere can a female 
appear to less advantage than in the field of politics. We can accom- 
pany her with pleasure to plays or masquerades, and follow her through 
all the mazes of the dance ; but all her charms cannot elicit rap- 
ture from political disquisition. The highest praise of a female, who 
devotes herself to that ungrateful study, is to hear herself pronounced 
a woman of a masculine mind. 


FROM PETRARCA. 

Let thou and 1 stand here aside, 

O Love ! and gaze upon 
Yon creature, in her glorious pride. 

Yon spirit of the sun ! 

Look, what a dew of loveliness 
Around her presence flows ! 

Mark how with pearls and woven gold 
Her splendid vesture glows ! 

How soitly those small feet she moves — 

How softly those meek eyes 
Glance brightness through the cloister'd u oods 
Of this mir Paradise ! — 

The new-sprung grass, the gem-like flowers. 

That strew the ancient shade 
O^on dark oak, implore her foot 
To press them ere they fade. 

With sparkles from her radiant eyes 
The very air seems briglit, 

And the pure sky more purely glows. 

Rejoicing in her light ! C. M. W. 


* Wimbledon Common was the scene of the duel between Mr. Canning and the 
late Lord Castlereagb — Burdett and Paul met hard by : — Battersea Fields, of the 
meeting between tbe Duke of Welliogtoo and Lord Winchelsea. 

•f It was stated in debate last session, in tbe House of Confmons, that at the 
election for the Borough of Penrjrm forty pounds were given for a tomcat, and ten 
pounds for a canary bird. The m was not a tortoiseshell tom cat, but the eat and 
canary had votes. li, * 
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It would be idle to deny that a ^eat deal of distresn exists at the present 
moment^ but the question for consideration is, as to its extent. Is it in greater 
proportion than might be reasonably expected under the circumstances of the 
country ? A prevailing topic is in every ones mouth, and it is swelled into 
an importance that very often does not belong to it ; and if it be really of 
paramount interest, as in the instance of the present distress, its difficulties 
are aggravated by the clamour with which it is surrounded. There are 
severm causes that have a strong tendency to jtroduce the present embar- 
rassment, and one of the most prominent of them, probably, is the late de- 
iicieut harvest : an occurrence that, wc think, has not had its due weight in 
the calculation, at least not from reasoners generally on the subject, whilst, 
on the other hand, there are a few individuals who have run riot upon this 
point, and some of them assert that the diminished demand in the country, 
in consequence of tlie bad harvest, is equal to fifty millions. From the 
nature of the calculation it is exceedingly difficult accurately to define the 
actual amount, but from the means within our reach, which enable us to 
form an opinion upon it, we should state that the deficient wheat crop of 
the last year has reduced the consumption of manufactured goods in the 
liome market to the amount of 10,000,000/. It must be also recollected that 
the harvest on the ContincAt was very deficient, particularly in France, 
wliich must likewise have operated against the foreign trade of the kingdom. 
When com is dear, all other articles of human subsistence increase in price, 
and since the late harvest meat has been much above its average vidue. 
The means of the great proportion of consumers are limited within a naiTow 
compass, and the purchase of dear provisions must, in a groat degree, inca- 
]>acitate them from buying manufactured goods ; and so long as provisions 
continue at tlieir present rate, the gi’eat propoilion bf purchasers must come 
reluctantly into tlie markets tliat are supplied from our manufactories, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had come dowm to the House of Commons, 
with a proposition for increasing the taxes towards defraying the current ex- 
[lenses of the year to the amount of 10,000,000/. the pressure upon the ]>ei)[de 
would have been instantly ajinreciated ; but the tax upon industry, produced 
by an unfavourable season, although it comes more subtlely, does not come 
with less certainty, than a direct impost from the Treasury Bench. Our 
home trade aUme, we think, may be estimated to have suffered a diminution 
of 1 0,000,000/. by this single circumstance. The documents we have exa- 
mined, and which bring us to this conclusion, would justify us in stating a 
higher amount ; but the object of such an investigation, after arriving at the 
principal fact, is to keep it strictly within the boundary that the data have 
marked out. That we have done, making large allowances for several cir- 
cumstances connected with the calculation. The conduct of the Americans 
in framing their tariff, idthough its evil effects are beginning to be severely 
felt by themselves, has had a considerable influence in tem[>orarily embar- 
rassing British commerce. Smugglers are already proving to the Americans 
the incfficacy of their restrictive attempt, but some time must elapse before 
their operations can be carried into complete effect, or the legi. lature of the 
United States learn the true policy of a great nation, by giving facility to 
its industrv and encouraging competition. The ^internal dissensions, and 
the unsettled situation generally or the new Governments of South America, 
is another and no unimportant cause of the jpresent commercial difficulties. 
From the first dawn of the independence of those states, they have been 
looked to by our manufacturers as large consumers of British productions, 
and that they will ultimately become so there is every reason to expect ; hut 
at present disappointment has followed all the anticipations that have been 
entertained respecting English intercoui’sc with them, and this disappoint- 
ment has arisen from the over-heated imaginations of those who have been 
degling with them, and from circumstances inherent in newly-ffiimed Go- 
vernments. W e are now confining ourselves purely to the commercial trans- 
— VOL. xwi. NO. cm. E 
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actions between this country and the recently recognised states, without re- 
ference to the mining sf^culations^ and the loans that have been sent out to 
their treasuries ; and in this comparatively narrow view of our connection 
with South America^ an influential if not a prominent source of present dis- 
tress may be marked out. At the commencement of their independence, 
and even when that event was only in m’ospect, the most extravagant notions 
of the powers of consumption of those Transatlantic states were entertained, 
and that the inhabitants were capable of disposing of any quantity of British 
^ods, without regard to their poverty, their civil commotions, the con- 
oition of society among them, and a variety of other causes that attach ge- 
nerally to new independencies, and especially to those in question. The war 
in the £ast of Europe has also combined in temporarily crippling our com- 
mercial transactions. When political events, were in abeyance between 
the belligerents, the unsettled state of affairs there was not severely felt ; at 
least goods continued to go out in almost their usual quantities, and we are 
persuaded that individuals who are the most largely interested in the Turkey 
trade did not expect a warlike result.^ When that unlooked-for result ar- 
rived, the local commercial stagnation was greater than it would have been 
if less confidence had been ^entertained. The consequence of this war is, 
that markets can only be reached by circuitous routes, communication is 
interrupted, and demand lessened by the poverty occasioned by military spo- 
liation. The political situation of Portugal is another cause of tlic dimi- 
pished consumption of the manufactured productions of this empire. As 
iodttipared with some other causes, this may not account for a considerable re- 
duction of demand ; but the regularity with which that trade was carried on, 
and the old commercial connection between the two countries rendering it al- 
most a domestic one, in the opinion of those engaged in it, as far as security 
went, the chasm that late events have produced has l)een felt beyond even 
the intrinsic importance of the intercourse. The late changes in the mer- 
cantile policy of this empire have had some effect in producing momentary 
stagnation. An alteration from a vicious to a wholesome system, as the one 
now pursued most undoubtedly is, may, for a time, cause a certain por- 
tion of difficulty, by turning tne old channels of trade into new courses. 
Even the transit from a system, the principle of which was to fetter com- 
merce, and, by encumbering it with unseemly regulations, was constantly 
throwing it into the extremes of excitement and depression, to another that 
tends to liberalize and extend it, may have a momentary unfavourable in- 
fluence ; at any rate, in localities which assist in augmenting the general 
depression. The increased use of, and extraordinary improvement in ma- 
chinery since the peace, is probably the most prominent feature in the pre- 
sent situation of Great Britain. The other causes to which we have referred 
are, for the most part, temporary ; the last is permanent, and must necessa- 
rily be very closely connected with the title of this article. 

Having noticed some of the leading circumstances thjit enable us to ac- 
count for the present mercantile embarrassment, we shall proceed shortly to 
the more direct consideration of the subject before us, which, with redundant 
population and over-production, is now so largely claiming the public atten- 
tion. In entering upon it at all, we are aware that it is a question that 
exposes us to every kind of misrepresentation, more, probably, than any 
other that can be raised, as, indeed, is proved in the valuable publiciition 
upon our table ; but we shall fearlessly and honestly give our opinion, even 
if it should be at variance with that of every other person who has written 
or spoken upon this' intricate subject. Whatever shades of difference may 
exist between us as to the advantages of emigration, we think the country 
is under deep obligations to Mr. Wilmot Horton for the zeal with which 
he has applied the powers of an able mind to the consideration of it; 
and whether his scheme shall be ultimately acted upon, or not, we shall be 
always prepared to offer him our tribute of gratitude, if it were only for the 
valuable information his efforts have promulgated. One of the difficulties, 
in dealing with this question, is, that it is beset by a certain class of philan- 
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thropists, if they are to be so called, who are troubled with a lo^phobia, and 
shudder at the term political economy, as if the application of its principles 
at any time, or under any circumstances, involved inevitable and immediate 
destruction. Among this class is Mr. Sadler, who certainly in an evil hour 
quitted the retirement of private life, in which ho was most respectable, to 
launch into politics, that he must already have found a thorny path, and in 
no instance more so than in his lucubrations respecting the Emigration Com- 
mittee, upon which Mr. Horton has so justly and successfully animadverted. 
Mr. Sadler’s anxiety to attack political ecbnomists, through the medium of 
that Committee, makes him lose sight even of its indefatigable industry, and 
has caused him to misinterpret its intentions, so as to lay him prostrate at 
the feet of his political antagonist, when the opportunity arrived for him to 
defend himself and those with whom he acted. We quarrel not with any 
man’s philanthropy, however ill-judged, in our own opinion,. it may be, and 
we claim, in return, freedom from misrepresentation, if we should put forth 
doctrines that may be startling to some minds. In discussing national ob- 
jects in honest sincerity, the comfort and happiness of the great mass of the 
community must be the first and most anxious wish of those who promote 
such discussions ; and if, in our course, we should use expressions, or advert 
to circumstances, that may to some ears savour of coldness tow ards the suf- 
ferings of others, we shall do so reluctantly, but without flincliing. The 
chief object of politics ought to bo to give the greatest portion of permanent 
happiness to the greatest portion of human beings. In the furtherance of 
this object, we w'ill exeridse the soundest disc]ieti()u that is rendered to us, 
and we w ill not be turned aside by phskly.hunmhity, or any other bugbear 
that interested or short-sighted persons irfay ^t up. 

We have no positive objection to emigration, provided the expense be 
kept within due limits. AdvantJiges would attend i^,'and colonization, under 
the present circumstances of the country, its do^rahle for ultimate objects; 
but we confess that we cannot sec its immedtide beneficial result. In our 
judgment, it cannot be held out as a panacea Tor the present difficulties of 
the country. A redundant population and over-production are relative terms, 
and are either pernuiuent or t(*mpoKirv evils, and a strong line of distinction 
must he drawn betw'eeii hjigland and Ireland. If the pressure of population 
be temporary, as w e lielieve it is, the difference of time that will be required 
to recover from it in one country and the other will be very great, although 
the germs may be, and we should say are, laid in both for the more efficient 
employment of the prcaluctive classes. We will endeavour to explain the 
distinction that we draw, in this particular, between the two islands. 'J'he 
population of England has become redundant by the temporary causes that 
we have noticed, find by the improvement and extei.ded use of machinery. 
This sort of redundancy, or, in other words, want of demand for laliour, has 
repeatedly occurred before ; but then we are told by those who arc interested 
in retaining high jirices, that the employment of machinery has so diminish- 
ed the demand for manual labour, that artizans must continue a drug. We 
believe that Mr. lI(»rtoii can have no such apprehension. His view's of com- 
mercial affairs are much too sound for him, w'e think, to entertain any such 
opinion, whatever may have led him to look so anxiously to emigration from 
England. It must be recollected tliat, under improved and improving ma- 
nagement, and other altered circumstances of the world, the cost of produc- 
tion in various instances is not ascertained. In our great mfinufacture of 
cotton, for instance. Five 5 ^ears since, it was confidently stated, upon high 
practicfil authority, that cotton could not be brought to market, to leave 
any profit to the grower, under 6d. per lb. The same description is now 
to be bought at 3^d. A vjiriety of other productions might be quoted 
as illustrative of this position. The truth is, there never was a period 
w'hen things were more rapidly finding their level than at present ; and 
we are satisfied that, if the circumstances of the present times are honestly 
dealt with, they will tend to the advantage and happiness of every class of 
society — every department of the State will become less artificial; and if 
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incomes are lowered^ expenses will be lowered with them. The operation of 
decreasing the cost prices of raw materials, and of rendering manufactured 
articles cheap by the extension of machinery, are certain means of opening 
new sources of industry- As commerce becomes more unrestrained, new 
wants will be created ; and those who have formerly only been customers for 
articles of necessity, will in time become consumers of luxuries. That 
a certain time will be required for bringing about these events, or com- 
pleting a state of things that we believe to be now in process, we are 
ready to admit, and that a great deal of individual suffering wiU, in all like- 
lihood, occur ; but if we light upon extraordinary times, we must lake the 
prosperous and adverse circumstances together ; and we deem it the especial, 
although a negative duty, of public men, not to attempt remedies whore time 
and events alone can work relief. The effort necessarily creates impatience, 
and the disappointment consequent upon it produces excitement that, at any 
rate, is better avoided. If encourap^ement had not been given to this impa- 
tience, in the question of the Silk Trade, by the present Ministers, when they 
came into office, we are convinced that it would now be in a different state 
to what it is. An outcry was renewed by the silk manufacturers when they 
thought that they could make it with effect ; and they were but too success- 
ful with Mr. Huskisson's successor, who in a degree departed from his sys- 
tem, to which deviation may be attributed, to some extent, the present stag> 
nation in that branch of industry. Interference occurred at the very moment 
when it ought to have been avoided. It encouraged the cavillers against li- 
beral commerce ; it embarrassed those who were friendly to it in the silk 
manufacture, and who were applying an honest and enterprising spirit of 
competition against foreign rivmry, and showed to all that Government were 
not acting upon settled principles. The consequence is, that alteration has 
been constantly expected, and that which all the respectable houses in the 
silk trade require most — a permanent measure, has been denied to them ; 
they are still uncertain as to the course that will be pursued next year. 

The effects arising from this and other causes are well known as to the 
silk manufacture. Its unsettled state has rendered masters reluctant in pur- 
suing it with that activity which they would have done ; even those ino-st 
clamorous against the destruction of their monopoly. This inactivity on the 
part of the masters, arising in a great measure out of the uncertainty they 
feel in pursuing their trade, and which of necessity checks those vigorous 
efforts which can alone secure successful competition, has, in its result, fallen 
heavily upon the workmen, by producing a lessened demand for their labour ; 
and destruction of property, and other excesses, have taken place, by reason 
of which increased activity has occurred at Lyons within the last month or 
six weeks. English competition is not at this moment so much dreaded there 
as it was. W e do not refer to this transaction at present with any other 
view than that of pointing out the danger of attending, and at this moment 
in particular, to false representations and interested clamour. We have but 
little fear that the State vessel will not right, but it must be by keeping 
her head to the wind, and by a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether ; 
not by the commander following the advice of any one of the crew who may 
offer it, and who, from interested motives, wishes the course to be changed. 

Great deviations from the former line of policy of this empire have occur- 
red within these few years, greater within tnese few months ; and if the na- 
tional pre-eminence is to be maintained, still more important deviations must 
be in prospect. As to their ultimate success, every thing depends upon the 
manner in which they are pursued, 'lliey must be acted upon in the true 
spirit of the uncompromising principle — the public good. 

To return from this short digression to the more immediate object before 
us. We ^nnot bring ourselves to believe that England is in a situation to 
render it imperative upon, or even desirable for her to encourage emigration 
upon a scale that would have an effect upon her population. As far as partial 
measures go for the purpose of colonization, it is useful ; and at that point it 
appears to us wise to stop, under the especi^ situation of this countiy, as re- 
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gards her prospect of recovering from her present partial embanrassment^ her 
relative position with Ireland, and various other circumstances ; without 
taking the benefit of the doubt upon general reasoning, whether the plan 
would ultimately lead to the relief that is expected. Temporary relief might 
be afforded to some districts. The difficulties and privations that individuals 
are struggling against, might in certain instances be alleviated, but upon the 
great scale we cannot believe that it would work well, even allowing the ne- 
cessity for it to exist in England in a much greater degree than is insisted 
upon, even by the advocates of the measurer. 

Emigration from England at this moment would only superinduce the 
Irish population to come over in gi*eater numbers ; and a vacuum of 10,000 
Englishmen would be filled by as many Irishmen before the emigrants were 
half' way across the Atlantic, even if the operation went on simultaneously in 
Ireland. The political situation of that island is very different to that of 
Kiigland, but still we cannot think that emigration is the remedy to be ap- 
plied to it. As regards all national relations, Ireland has been hitherto a 
chaos, but brighter prospects, we hope and believe, are in store for her, and 
justice, humanity, and sound policy will prevail. In that case, the capa- 
bilities of the country will be brought out by English capital and enterprise, 
and employment steadily present itself to her starving and wretched popula- 
tion. 'Jliis, we are aware, will not rapidly occur, but if it proceed slowly, 
it wjll be constantly reducing the sum of misery. But then, it may be an- 
swered, a great proportion of distress remains behind, and why not assist in 
the dispersion of it by emigration? The degradation to which the Irish 
population is reduced takes from them all anxiety as to the maintenance of 
a family in any thing like common decency, in the very lowest acceptation 
of the term. I'he Irish peasant, in his present state, only requires a wretched 
hovel, V ithoiit chimney or windows, and which he divides with his pigs, to 
phu^e him in a condition to enable him to marry ; ahd if his family can pro- 
cure a tolerably ample supply of potatoes and buttermilk, their wants are 
cliic/ly supplied. In a state of society like this, we are not saiiguiue in the 
expectation that emigration would militate against redundancy of popula- 
tion. The wretched cabin that has been deserted by the emigrant to North 
America would he quickly re-occupied. ITie miserable pittance of support 
that he had derived, and upon which he had brought up a naked and half- 
starved race of cliildren, would be seized b^another individual, who in his 
turn would probably become the father of a family, and every loop-hole for 
maintenance tliat has been left behind would be eagerly occupied. The true 
way to chock an excess of population is to elevate the moral habits of the 
people ; to give them a taste for the use of articles, which to their situation 
in society are relative luxuries ; in short, to surround murriage with greater 
difficulties, or in othef words, to cause the bulk of the community to require 
more comforts before they enter upon it. As the use of these comforts, from 
improved habits, becomes more extended, the anxiety first to acquire, and 
Subsequently to retain them, will create greater caution in entering upon 
matrimony. The Poor Laws, in their original condition, are congenial with 
the feelings of Englishmen. That the aged and infirm should be protected 
against the casualties and vicissitudes of life, is so just a principle, that we 
apprehend very few, even of the must indigent of those who pay their quota 
under these law’s, would wish to see their original intention interfered with. 
It is the abuse, not the use, which is to be deprecatod ; and which prevents 
in England that wholesome restraint upon individuals in entering into matri- 
mony which will always prove the most certain check upon redundant popu- 
lation. The Poor Laws, as they are at present administered, are to Eng- 
land what the poverty and wretchedness of the people are to Ireland, as far 
as marriage is concerned. Both circumstances encourage it. In the one 
instance, a certain asylum is afforded to the man and his family who cannot 
maintain himself and them, no matter whether he be able-bodied or not, or 
what has been his improvidence ; he either meets with comforts in the poor- 
house nearly equal to those that his own industry would afford him in his 
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own habitation^ or he is supplied with the means of providing himself with 
them at home. The young bachelor is fully aware of this^ and he is conse- 
quently the less anxious to guard against the chance of being unable to main- 
tain a family ; and the effect is to leave him chiefly to his own inclination as 
to the period of marriage. In the other instance, wants are reduced so low 
as to present no obstacle to matrimony. The payment of a proportion of 
wages out of the poor’s rates in agricultural pari^es, particularly, is a gi'oss 
fraud upon those rate-payers who do not employ labourers. They, in fact, 
are made to pay a part of the expenses of those whose occupations require 
labourers, without gaining any advantage from their services. 

It is true, that the present situation of Ireland is peculiar, inasmuch as the 
Disfranchisement Hill is increasing the general distress of the population ; but 
to what extent must emigration be carried to relieve even a small portion of 
those who will suffer greater hardships under the operation of this act than 
they had previously done } The fact is, the demand lor labour at this moment 
in Ireland is so limited, that to relieve the pressure by any general plan of 
emigration, the country would in a degi*ee become depopulated, for one half 
of the operatives could be dispensed with. But even if that could be done by 
a wish, with the present prospects of Ireland \%ould it be desirable? For 
any genend advantage to Ireland, time, according to our views, must he given 
for the flow of English capital into it ; the increased employment of the peo- 
ple arising out of that circumstance, and their consequent niond improve- 
ment. 'J"his is a slower, hut we think a more certain process to insure suc.- 
cess. One great step has already been taken for the introduction of the un- 
employed capital of this country into the Sister island, and if it be followed 
up by a steady course of enlightened policy, we are banguinc enough to hope 
that the process will be less tedious than at first sight may appear probable. 

I’he situation both of England and Ireland at present is peculiar — a want 
of demand for labour is 'severely felt in both countries. In the former, we 
can see no reason to apprehend a long continuance of the evil, provided a 
mischievous vacillation of policy do not interfere with the course of circum- 
stances that is now before us. Great Britain is every day resorting to 
sounder principles than she has hitherto acted upon. She will meet with 
many interruptions in her progress, but if she persist steadfastly in main- 
taining those principles which alone will enable her to continue in her pre- 
sent proud station, France and every other country must follow in her track ; 
imperious necessity will drive fliem into it, even should the intellects of 
their statesmen be so obtuse as not to see their own national interests suffi- 
ciently clear for them voluntarily to enter upon it. 

We have now very shortly given our opinion upon the subject of imiigratifui, 
and although we cennot arrive at the same conclusion as Mr. Wilrnot Hor- 
ton, we are deeply impressed with the value of his exertions with regard to 
it. If those exeilioiis should not lead to any i)ninediate result, they must 
nevertheless be collaterally useful, and we mistake if they will not be ap- 
preciated at a period, when his bigoted political adversaries and their vul- 
gar taunts are together buried in oblivion. 


LONDON LYRICS. 

'JVic Vinegar Merchant. 

The trumpet of Fame has exalted thy name, 

'i'o thee Afric’s hero in glory must bow : 

Not Haiinibid’s self, though an eminent elf, 

Was lialf so succ/essihl a warrior as thou. 

His doings the ])ages of Livy display ; 

Thy liquid attainments spread wider and quicker : 
By vinegar he through the Alpa made his way, 

But thou through the world by tlie very same liquor 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVELLING MANNERS AND SOCIETY. 

Among the subjects of conversation started between travellers 
abroad, to wile away the tedious hours of a long evening at an auhtrgt^ 
or beguile the delay caused by the pelting rain on a dreary tract, that 
of the morals of other lands sometimes comes on the carpet. In the 
course of discussion, it is found that the opinions and ideas of many of 
the company have materially altered sfnce they left their own shores ; 
that the virtue of one territory has been unaccountably exalted, the 
vices of another furiously enlarged. It has excited surprise how these 
errors of opinion should have so long and so generally passed current, 
when so many strangers travel incessantly to investigate manners, 
habits, and passions, as they prevail out of their own land. Much must 
be allowed Ibr prejudice, so long cherished that the most stubborn facts 
can scarcely remove it ; much for the proneness the many feel to follow 
the train of views and feelings of the more acute and arbitrary few who 
have gone before them. 

It has long been the fashion to decry the morals of our French 
neighbours as notoriously bad, and to laud those of the tranquil and 
secluded Swiss as good, par excellence. To both of these established 
opinions there are an infinite number of exceptions, more especially to 
the latter. To the old saying point d*argent, point de SuissCf may be 
added — ** seek not purity in the land where it is professed, as well seek 
it in a monastery,** Many instances may be given of this, of which the 
following may serve as a specimen ; though confrary, in its details, to the 
taste of those who see only innocence and simplicity in Alpine manners, 
and end their tours with the most delightful predilections for the people. 
In a sweet village near Thoun, in the Canton of Berne, was a very 
handsome pat/sa?me, one of the five daughters of a bricklayer : beauty is 
rare in the Cantons, both in mountain and valley, so that the attractions 
of this girl paved the way to her speedy celebrity. She was taken into 
the service of an affluent family of Berne" that treated her with extreme 
kindness, and regarded her in a light rather above the station of a do- 
mestic. They had an only son, who fell desperately in love with this 
woman, and contrary to Swiss ideas in general pn these subjects, 
(as a hundred louis d*or more or less will often break off an engage- 
ment, if the fair possessing them meets the lover’s eye a few weeks 
before he is to wed another,) he resolved to marry her. The parents 
would not hear of such a proposal, and he was driven to adopt the 
alternative of waving the ceremony, as the fair paysanne did not testify 
any stern scruples. She was maintained by her lover in comfort and 
even splendour, and the young Bernois continued entirely devoted to 
his passion. The steps of this woman through life were doomed to be 
marked with tragical events ; and were any Swiss endowed with dramatic 
power, they would furnish a sufficiently impassioned and varied sub- 
ject. In spite of the attachment and study of the youth to gratify her 
in every thing, she either was not perfectly satisfied to inspire one 
flame alone, or else his own ardent feelings made him jealous on slight 
causes. He was jealous, however, with all the fury of an Italian, 
though this fury, instead of being turned on his mistress, was directed, 
Unfortunately, solely against himself. One day he came resolved on 
deadly purposes to her door, being well-armed, and having an idea that 
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he should find the object of his suspicions in company with that of his 
love.» They proved to be vain, as she was discovered sitting alone and 
tranquil. The infuriated Swiss drew a pistol from his pocket and fired 
at her, inflicting only a wound in the arm, which, together with the af- 
fright, caused her to fall helpless on the floor. Persuaded he had slain 
the fair paysanne^ he retreated to the head of the stairs, and heroically 
blew his brains out with the remaining pistol. The anguish of the 
parents may be conceived, for he was their only child. The now lonely 
object of his affection, instead of losing her time in vain regrets and la- 
mentations, determined, with the true feeling of her country, to draw 
some pecuniary advantage from the circumstance. She accordingly 
brought an action against the parents for the wound inflicted on her by 
the son, and the conBnement that resulted from it. Strange to say, the 
former agreed to allow her an annual income, in order to hush the pro- 
ceedings. Covered with the eclat of this tragical event, she was no 
sooner recovered, than she resolved on fresh conquests. Her personal 
attractions, and the notoriety so lately conferred, rendered this no diffi- 
cult circumstance, in a town the morals of which are so lax as at Berne. 
A wine merchant, in good circumstances, and a native of the place, was 
a successor in the attachment of this woman, whose extravagance and 
profusion, in the course of a couple of years, brought him to ruin and 
bankruptcy. When he was no longer able to supply the profusion of 
the fair paysannCy who seemed to regard all the good things of this life 
as made only for her enjoyment, she withdrew her countenance from 
him. The Bernois merchant was unable to endure the separation ; he 
strove in vain against the hardness of his fate ; and then, to end at 
once his sufferings and his love, he also blew his brains out. These 
events caused great notice, as they were so unusual in the annals of 
Swiss history, political or domestic ; it being very rare for love to pos- 
sess so absorbing an inHueiice on the mind in this country, as to induce 
a man to forego life, liberty, and above all, the enjoyment of a good 
property, merely for a sentimental affection. Werter, it is true, is 
read, but who ever heard of his example being followed in this land 
before I it absolutely iilled the natives with astonishment. Where di- 
vorces take place with such cordial good-will on so many occasions, 
and are countenanced by the law — where love is lost and renewed, and 
lost again, by this calm, calculating people, in whose eye the glitter- 
ing louis d’or has infinitely more charms than Cupid or his mother — it 
might well excite surprise and deep comment, that two men of note 
should be so desperate in folly as to send themselves into the other 
world for a light and changeable love. The Swiss have been patriots, 

, and flaming ones, though now no more so, and as such have justly and 
conspicuously figured in history ; but who ever thought, either in the 
drama or in the tale, of making them figure as dying and despairing 
lovers — as helpless subjects of the soft, sweet passion, of contemning all 
things for its sake — riches, glory, life, &c. ! The thing would carry 

contradiction in the face of it ; but these events prove, as Lord B 

once observed, that there arc things at times, in real life, wilder and more 
strange than the wildest romance. Previous to the last circumstance, 
the object of these violent deeds had returned to the village of Thoun, 
near the home of her fathers ; where, installed in a good dwelling, she* 
continued to receive the incense and adoration of admirers, neither 
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shunned for her scandalous life, nor for the fatal events to which it had 
led ; and at the intercession of one of the latter, who happened to be a 
man of greater note than those she had destroyed, was allowed by the 
magistrates often to come to Berne, although she had been exiled some 
time before to the distance of a few leagues ; and this distinguished in- 
dividual went weekly to the authorities to obtain permission that so 
sliameless a character should enter gates where neither corruption nor 
an enemy’s foot once dared to come. That these things should take 
place in a land of such extreme and strict morality, may well be matter 
of surprise ; but the boasted purity, as well as glory, of the land, is a 
thing now of record and remembrance, but not of practice. 

At the distance of two leagues from the Lake of Thoun, in a retired 
and desolate site, was an old and cheerless-looking dwelling. It was 
full of empty and miserable apartments ; the walls and floors seemed 
more suited to hold a captive for their inmate, than a man of large for- 
tune and not a little celebrity. Near the dwelling was a still, marshy, 
and green-looking lake, on the banks of which no feeling of romance could 
kindle, no beautiful imagination could repose ; high mountains rose close 
on each side, and inclosed this sad and religious retreat. It deserves 
the latter appellation, on account of the wealthy and zealous individual 
who for two years made it his abode, with the view chiefly of enlight- 
ening the natives of Switzerland in respect to their best interests. To 
accomplish this cn3, neither time, nor zeal, nor expense, was spared ; 
private visits, as well as the circulation of pamphlets, were resorted to. 
There was self-denial, as well as enthusiasm, ^splayed in the resolu- 
tion to pass two years in a place like this, in the sole purpose of doing 
good to others. Dreary and solitary ; three or four poor cottages near 
by, tenanted by coarse Swiss peasants ; not one intellectual being with- 
in roach, far or near ; what could induce a man of fine education and 
superior family to bury himself there for so long a time ? Had he been 
an ardent lover of Nature, the fixing on so remote a place of abode had 
not been so extraordinary, as, though it possessed no beauty in itself, 
many of the most glorious scenes of Switzerland were within a short 
distance. The Jungfrau, and its grand attendant mountains, were seen 
exquisitely, by advancing a few miles only from the retreat ; the lovely 
scenery of the Lake of Thoun and its shores were also close at hand ; 
but these occupied a small share of the attention of the recluse. His 
great and constant aim, by night and day, it might be said, was to in- 
still purer and more correct views and feelings of religion, as he deemed 
it, into the minds of the natives, of low as well as of high rank. With 
this purpose was mingled, it must be confessed, a thirst to inspire others 
with his own peculiar sentiments : he was one, though the chief one, of 
a small and compact body, that made for some years determined, and, as 
the event proved, unsuccessful attempts to scatter truth, and to make 
proselytes both far and near. The effect these efforts have produced in 
Switzerland will be mentioned hereafter ; but it was a peculiar instance 
how far devotedness to a beloved cause will carry a man, to induce him 
to reside willingly and exultingly for two years in a dreary Swiss soli- 
tude, one of the saddest and most unattractive in the whole land. There 
arc spots, and “ neither few nor far between," of singular loveliness, 
which an eye of taste might fix on, though human steps seldom came 
there, and the voice of intelligence and the charms of society could 
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never be known or heard. But here, the calm, dull, green lake ; the 
wild, unlovely mountains that inclosed, like eternal barriers, the poor, 
friendless abode ; the few beings that ever passed by ; the remoteness ; 
the very chill, penurious look of the many chambers that had never 
known a wealthy tenant before — ^all were sufficient to bid the foot of 
the stranger retreat, and tarry not. Yet, with somewhat the same feel- 
ing, perhaps, that earnest Catholics have chosen deserts and dreariness 
for the companions of their reirgioiis progress and enjoyment, he chose 
a place where no luxury either of eye, ear, or of any sense, could come ; 
where no perpetual forests, that are so common in the land, waved 
around — no everlasting glaciers cast back the glittering rays of the sun — 
no river rushed by in its freshness and power, or lake, save the one 
that spread before the windows, like the unhappy waters of Leth6, 
the contemplation of which from day to day was, in truth, sufficient to 
cause a forgetfulness of joy, past or present, hut not of disappoint- 
ment or sorrow. 

From this deep solitude issued many a voice, that called (as far and 
as loudly as the press, and a few zealous agents could enable it to call) 
the people of the land to awake from their errors of sentiment and in- 
sensibility of feeling. Some listened to the voice, and followed it with 
the same earnestness that men awake from long-cherished and too tran- 
quil and apathetic feelings, to those which are new, and far more vivid 
and exciting. Although the success did not answer the expectation of 
those individuals who gave so much time and expense to promote it ; 
yet, after their final departure to their own country, the seeds that were 
sown fiourished. 

The effects of this institution, and one or two others, have spread far 
and wide in the zealous and increasing, though perfectly novel, body of 
people called the Momiers. Sectarianism of this kind was a thing hi- 
therto unknown in Switzerland, and has commenced within a very few 
years. It began at first, like Methodism in England, by the assem- 
bling of a few zealous people together to talk over their peculiar and 
favourite sentiments, and to worship in private. But a spirit like this 
could not be long confined within narrow bounds ; those who cherished 
it, believed it was tjieir duty to endeavour to communicate it to others. 
Some of the ministers, chiefly young men, by degrees joined the party, 
and gave influence and authority to its proceedings. Their meetings 
often took place in the evening, at the houses of one or two of the most 
distinguished individuals, of whom an English lady held the chiefest 
rank. These religious soirees possessed for their society an enchant- 
ing sweetness; their feelings were enthusiastic, and their sentiments 
novel and aspiring* The Government began at last to think it time to 
interfere ; and this despotic interference had the usual effect of all per- 
secutions, of adding fuel to the cause it sought to suppress. The name 
of Momiers, which signifies fools, was given to these zealous people ; 
and the Lutheran ministers who had joined in their conversations and 
religious exercises, were threatened with suspension and exile. In this 
state of things, the oppression that was heaped on them was softened 
by the counsels, encouragements, and consolations communicated from 
England by the founders, if the expression may be used, of the new 
doctrines ; those sowers of the seed which was now ripening in spite of 
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the storm and tempest that descended on them. To men who place 
their chief delight and ambition, among other better motives, in being 
tlms the chiefs of a zealous and enthusiastic sect, that drank in their 
opinions with greediness, it was sweet to hear of such devotion and re- 
solution for the cause. They were wealthy, and they did not suffer it 
to languish for want of means ; and the exiled ministers found that the 
poverty and destitution to which they were reduced were not left with- 
out resources. The measures of the governments on the Luke of Geneva 
became tyrannical in the extreme : numbers of individuals of both sexes, 
poor as well as affluent, were committed to prison. Private assemblies, 
Soirees for pious purposes, were absolutely forbidden by a decree ; but 
they were not suppressed. How was it possible to suppress an ardent 
and simple body of people, who deemed it their absolute duty, as well 
as delight, to meet together, though the dungeon or the stake were the 
alternative ? And they did not stop here ; but in the full tide and exul- 
tation of a new creed, they went from house to house, both men and 
women, exhorting and entreating the careless and supine to join them. 
Several ministers, who were established in comfortable “ cures,” and had 
enjoyed a good reputation, were banished from their situations, exiled 
from the Canton de Vaud, and forbidden to return, under penalty 
and impi isonment : they were previously required to promise that they 
would never again countenance or associate with the rising and secta- 
rian iMomiers, and on their refusal, were ejected as summarily as the 
ministers of our own Charles's day. 

Such is at this time the state of thmgs : secretly, silently, and fast, 
these Swiss incthodists advance in their career of proselytism ; their 
meetings are held in the night with closed doors, like those of the 
primitive Christians. When they are all assembled, they converse 
on the state of their own hope, faith, and enjoyment, sing moving, 
melting hymns,” and then depart quietly to their homes. On more 
than one occasion these assemblies have been broken into by the 
police ; and ladies even have been, without benefit of sex or clergy, 
committed to durance. But in vain ; for within the space of three or 
four years, since these sentiments were first started and discussed in a 
friendly manner at Lausanne, they have spread with amazing rapidity 
and success on every side. From the lower ranks tliey have ascended 
to the upper ; the judge, the magistrate, and the merchant, are not 
ashamed to acknowledge them. As their numbers increase daily, their 
means increase also, as well as their confidence ; they are now able, in 
more than one situation, to maintain their own ministers ; and though 
the public exercise of their worship is absolutely forbidden, there are 
times when it is ventured on, and in private not a week elapses, in 
the chief towns of the Canton de Vaud, without several assemblies. 
The minister’s arrival at the place from his own distant residence is 
carefully kept a secret from all but the members ; the large room is 
well lighted (for it is night, and every moment passes anxiously by), 
while the assembly of both sexes, the men ranged on one side and the 
women on the other, sit in silence. He enters at last ; to their great 
joy, an inspiring hymn is sung, and he commences an animating and 
impassioned discourse, quite extemporaneous, and addressed chiefly to 
•the feelings of his audience. Sighs and tears, looks of rapture as well 
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as of mourning, often follow, and the zeal thus kindled has not time to 
subside ere a few days brings another exciting and beloved ser* 
vice. The real sufferers by the harsh proceedings of the Government, 
have been exiled and ejected ministers, who are now compelled to live 
in the Netherlands or in Germany, and consider themselves as victims 
to persecution. They have lost a sufficient income, a situation that was 
lasting, and are now cast on the stream. There was certainly much of 
the severe and gloomy spirit of Calvin in the measures resorted to in 
order to suppress the new sect: it is strange the Swiss authorities 
should not have better understood the human mind and character, than 
to think that menaces and imprisonment could stifle religious enthu- 
siasm. They have proved, in this instance, the cradle from which it 
has sprung forth with new and unconquerable vigour. This cause is 
not like the transient and vehement system of the celebrated Krudener, 
who was also expelled the Cantons a few years since for promulgating 
her wild sentiments. She was too lofty and refined a visionary to seize 
on the feelings of the common people, who could not enter into her 
mysticism or share in her transports. Tlie effect she produced was short- 
lived, and her cause faded away for want of zealous supporters. But 
this system of the Momiers, though perfectly simple, is concentrated and 
strong, and bears with it the very elements of success and victory. No 
lof^y or peculiar revelations are claimed ; no member is exalted high 
above the rest for surprise or imitation ; but the minister and the poor- 
est of the people, the avocat and the patfsaut the lady and the washer- 
woman, all meet alike on the same kindred soil, drink of the same 
fountains of inspiration on a footing of perfect equality, speak of their 
hopes, fears, and triumphs with mutual sympathy and mutual kindness. 
All feel that they are embarked on the same troubled but exciting 
course, that the same tide wafts them onward for good or for ill ; for 
the system is a purely spiritual one, and also an eminently social one. 
The interests of the society are admirably served by the private and 
earnest visits of the female members to families and individuals ; they 
enter with an air of perfect simplicity, and being seated, commence a 
touching and earnest address on the subject of the best and highest in- 
terests. Two or three of their books and pamphlets are not forgotten, 
and are placed in* the hand of the hearer. . They have already their 
own hymn-books ; many of the pieces are of original composition, and 
do no discredit to the genius of the composer ; and treatises also, ex- 
planatory of their sentiments, touching on the darkness that shrouds too 
much of the land, the supineness that lulls the spirits of its people, 
the errors of sentiment that mark them to be in a degenerated state of 
belief, and so on. No Quaker, however, can be more unassuming or 
persevering than these female disciples, whom the rest of the natives 
call Quixotes, and regard with dislike ; but if success is the test of a 
good cause, they have it, and will reap it in future years still more 
abundantly. The dry, cold, comfortless system of Calvin falls every 
day before these humble but untired and determined innovators — the 
Socinianism that has thrown its blasting shadow over the shores of the 
lake, begins to give way before the sure yet noiseless march of the ob- 
scure Momiers. A few years more, and they will, most probably, be 
a powerful and flourishing body of people ; and the recluse at the feet of 
the wild mountains and the banks of the sad and marshy lake, will not 
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deem that he spent his two years of devoted seclusion in vain. It is not 
always difficult, by dint of earnest, well-timed, and devoted efforts, to 
kindle the dame of religious zeal even in the dullest lands ; and vain are 
the laws, or chains, or dungeons of commonwealths or of tyrants to 
calm or extinguish it. 


VACCINATION RIGHTL\: CONSIDERED.* 

It is proposed, in this paper, to show the protective influence of vaccina- 
tion, and thereby to prove the blessed advantages which the Jennerian dis- 
covery has afforded, in consequence of the various and conflicting doubts 
lately thrown upon it by the ignorant. The following observations are far- 
ther submitted with a view to strengthen public confldcnce, by assisting in 
the elucidation of this interesting phenomenon, ordained by Providence as 
an antidote to one of the most dreadful and loathsome diseases to which hu- 
man nature is exoosed. For it concerns every community throughout the 
world, and annual^ preserves life, health, and beauty, to tens of thousands 
in the Britisli Empire. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to state, that the cow-pock has been sup- 
posed to have been derived from the grease of the horse, a disease peculiar 
to the heel and leg, or more commonly to the fetlock joint of that animal ; 
and it was believed that persons who had been affected w ith the matter of 
grease, were in a great mccTsure unsusceptible of small-pox. This disease, 
how'cver, has nearly been extinguished by the improvements introduced into 
veterinary pracjtice. By the scientific lights of comparative anatomy, phy- 
siology, chemistry, and medicine, the practical treatment of the diseases of 
the horse is analogous to that of the human species ; and (doanliness, neces- 
sarily one of the first principles in surgery, is now more strictly enforced. 
If this disease be the foundation of the vesicle in the cow, the combined 
action of such co-operating causes must have materially checked the com- 
munication of the disease of the horse to the udder of the cows and may pro- 
bably account for the comparative variety of the vaccine vesicle. This fidla- 
cious origin of the vaccine pustule has been thus alluded to out of courtesy to 
a generally-received opinion, founded on the theory of the great Dr. Jenner; 
and it may be here observed, that a favourite theory is too frequently pur- 
sued with a degree of yprtinacious adherence, that neither argument nor 
ocular demonstration can remove; the visionary phantom obscures the light 
of r3ason, and the hobby is ridden till it falls. 

The disease of the cow, however, is mi generis, and is jiropagated alone in 
that animal, more commonly showing itself in the spring, and not un fre- 
quently breaking out in the herd, when the grease of the horse is unknown 
in the neighbourhood. 

The following highly-interesting experiments, communicated to me by 
Mr. Sewell, Assistant Professor at the ^yal Veterinary College, irresistibly 
prove that such an origin is founded in error, the mere baseless fabric of a 
vision.” Any prejudice, therefore, arising from such an opinion should be at 
once dispelled. Mr. Sewell infonns me that he was a witness, many years 
ago, to a series of experiments at the Royal Veterinary College, in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Jenner, Dr. Woodville. Mr. Wachsell, and Mr. Turner, with a 
view to produce the vaccine disease in the teats of a cow. The matter of 
grease was immediately taken from the horse, and variously applied to the 
udders, by long-continued friction, punctures, scarifications, and by scratch- 
ing the surface with a needle ; and from these severe trials, neither inflam- 
mation nor any affection, resembling a pock, resulted. 

We are altogether ignorant of the sources of small-pox contagion. In 


* « By John Marshall, Member of the Royal Coll^ of Surgeons in liondon, and 
District Vaccinator to the National Vaedne Establishment. 
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ancient authors, it is described as originating from a disease in the hoof of the 
camel ; but such an association is perhaps very questionable, and requires a 
confirmation from modern inquiry. 

I'he disease among cows is or rare occurrence, but when it breaks out, 
unless the farmer is on his guard, it will rapidly extend itself throughout the 
herd, being conveyed from one cow to the other by the milkmaid's handling 
the teat, this affection being incident only to that part of the animal. It is 
sometimes discovered in the early stage by the kicking or restivencss of the 
cow when the udder is attempted to be drawn : to check its progress, the 
diseased subject is usually separated, without delay, from her companions, 
and one person is appointed to milk her. The milkmaids thus receiving the 
infection on their hands and arms, ^ave rise, ns we have already stated, to 
the idea of vaccination. In all the dairy counties, such persons were selected 
to attend, as nurses, those patients who were ill and clying of small-pox, it 
having been traditionally known that they were invulnerable to variolation. 

A farmer, bearing the name of Benjamin Jesty, residing in Downshay, Isle 
of Purbeck, reasoning upon this fact, determined to try the efi'ects of vaccine 
inoculation on himself, his wife, and tw'O sons. He accordingly armed a 
needle from the vesicle'on the teat of the cow, and operated on the back of 
his hand. This experiment took place in 1774, at least thirty years bef(»ro 
Dr. Jenner became the great promulgator of vaccination. In the year IH04, 
Mr. B. Jesty and one of his sons came to London, at the request of the me- 
dical board of the Original Vaccine Pock Institution, and an excellent por- 
trait was taken of the former by Mr. M. W. Sharpe, as well as an engraving 
by Mr. W. Say, which is still in the possession of many of its former gover- 
nors. On being asked why he did not persevere in his plan of inoculation, 
he replied — 'Oiat he was so laughed at and ridiculed by the inhabitants of 
the village, for introducing a bential disease into his family, that be gave it 
up, and thought no more ^bout it ; notwithstanding which, how'over, he had 
the highest cMiiifidence in its value as a substitute for small-pox, and rejoiced 
to find that it was taken up by the faculty. Subsequent to this vaccina- 
tion, neither he nor his family took the small-pox. In order, however, to 
ascertain whether they were secure after a la])se of tliirty jears, Jesty and 
his son, at the desire of the Board, were revaccinated, three juinctiires having 
been indicted in each arm, a practice invariably follow'ed in this Institution, 
— (but more of this hereafter,)— the operation w as followed by premature and 
irregular vesicles, attended by itching, which died off in a few days, satisfac- 
torily demonstrating, that even the original inociilatiun by the needle had 
not lost iU protective influence, llie description given by Mr Jesty of the 
progress of the vesicle in each case w'as truly characteristic, and the rigorous 
trims he and his son had undergone clearly proved that they w'cre not sus- 
ceptible of small-pox contagion. 

Farmer Jesty w'as then in his 70th year, and on being interrogated how 
often the disease prevailed among cows, he replied, That it was by no 
means a common or frequent occurrence ; he had only seen the cornplaint 
three times during his life, and that it had happened about once in tw'o 
or three-and-twenty years, or thereaway.” 

During the year 1828, the Board of the National Vaccine Establishment 
made numerous inquines, through their extensive correspondence with prac- 
titioners in all the dairy counties of England, and no tidings could he learned 
of the disease in the cow, whence it may he fairly considered as having been 
lost during a certain interval ; and were it not for the generosity and huma- 
nity of Government, supported by the laudable and active zeal of the gen- 
tlemen who form the Board, the nation might have been altogether deprived 
of the advantages arising from this happy discovery. The va^t and daily 
demand upon the board for lymph, from all parts of the United Empire, 
affords additional proof of the scarcity of the original disease ; and it was a 
very providential circumstance that a supply was forthwith attainable, at a 
time when the scientific practitioners of tliis vast metropolis were so eager in 
examining the practical value of vaccine inoculation. 
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The disease is not confined to the herds of this country, but has long been 
known on the Continent, in Asia Minor, and in many other remote parts of 
the world. England, possessing the honour of the discorery of the immortal 
Jenner, continues to diffuse its benefit tf> all countries, as appears by the 
numerous foreign applications to the National Establishment. 

It is a curious fact, that the lymph still employed was taken from the cow 
in the year 1799, by the late Dr. George Pearson, founder of the Original 
Vaccine Pock Institution, which, in the infancy of vaccination, rapidly af- 
forded means of disseminating this inestimable blessing to the poorer classes 
of society, and thereby of gratifying the anxious importunities of the faculty. 
The navy and army were also supplied by an order from Government. At 
this eiirly period the benefits of the Institution were not confined to our own 
country; from the same source its advantages were extended to France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Portugal, Italy, different parts of Asia, Africa, America, and the 
West Indies. To corroborate the principle laid down, as regardsthe original 
source of the lym]»h, I may here be permitted to make an extract from the 
first Report of the (Jow Pock Inoculation, written by the Physicians to the 
Institution, and publUhed in 1803. In 1798, after Jenner’s publication, no 
one was in possession of vaccine matter during the remainder of the year 
1798, except Mr. Cline, who inoculated one patient, but he did not avail him- 
self of the o,>portunity of re-collecting it. Inquiries being made among the 
farmers and others conc.erning the history of the cow' pock, matter was in 
consequence obtained in January 1799, on the appearance of disease amongst 
the cows of Mr. Harrison, in Gray’s Inn Lane, and those of Mr. Willan’s, in 
Marylebone-fields. From these sources only the vaccine inoculation was 
begun and carried on in London, and in several provincial towms, with great 
zeal by many practitioners ; so that, by the termination of the year 1 799, 
four tliousanil per-.ons at leji&t had been inoculated principally in London and 
its neighbourhood.’* 

Having been from the year 1800 a Governor of the original Institution, 
and joint Treasurer for some years, it has enabled me to add my testimony 
of the vaccine vesicle not having undergone a perceptible change in any of 
its original characters, as exemplified on reference to the coloured engraving 
prefixed to the first report of the Vaccine Pock Institution, ])ublislied in the 
year 1803, that beautifully exhibits progressive specimens of tlie vesicle in 
all its important stages, and exactly accords with the graphical representa- 
tions of Dr. Jenner. 'riicse valuable documents prove that the vesicle has 
neither been vitiated, nor suffered in its efficacy, by ]mssing through so many 
thousand persons during- the period of thirty years. My appointment of 
District Vaccinator to the National Vaccine Establishment has offered the 
additional o}>})ortunity of minutely observing the repetition in every essential 
point in nearly two thousand cases. In the last annual Report, dated March 
the ‘id, 1829, these remarks are most satisfactorily confirmed, for it does 
not appear to us to he weakened or deteriorated by transmission through 
any number of subjects in the course of any number of years.” 

Some ])raciitioners entertain an opinion that the security from small-pox, 
derived from vaccination, is only tenqiorary, and that it loses its conserva- 
tive power after four or seven years. From what false pathological reason- 
ing so ])reju4licial an idea has arisen, it is not easy to conjecture ; nosology 
does nut sanction any such argument. The vnc.c/me ilisease is surely 
worthy of being classed w ith those which are generally found to afflict the 
constitution hut once during life, such as small-pox, measles, and hooping- 
cough. In what manner the human frame is ever afterwards rendered un- 
susceptible of their recurrence is truly surprising, and must ever remain a 
problem too dlfflcnlt for the comprehension of man. Had our species been 
exposed to the unceasing repetition of such contagious diseases, population 
might have been swept from the surface of the globe: the child could 
scarcely have attained the period of manhood, the mighty object of the 
creation would have been lost, and the earth restricted to its primeval inha- 
bitants — ^the beasts, birds, and fishes. 
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Vaccination rightly considered. 

In my public and private practice^ upwards of a hundred patients have 
been re-vaccinated ; in almost every instance producing premature irregular 
vesicles, accompanied by incessant itching and dying off in a few days, 
lliese have been also tested at almost every varietv of years subsequent 
to the original vaccination. They have, however, chiefly consisted of the 
mothers of poor children, who, whenever they have expressed a doubt 
of their security, have been re-vaccinated from their own babes, thus proving 
to demonstration (as they were, in all probability, vaccinated during their 
infancy,) that the prior operation had not failed to extend its protecting in- 
fluence throughout their lives. Among these cases four occurred in private 
practice, in which regular vesicles were the result as they passed through all 
the gradations and terminated in the mahogany-coloured crust. The pa- 
tients were under nine years of age, and had been vaccinated in the country. 
On inquiry, tlie progress of the former vesicles was defleient, and the cica- 
trix could not be discovered ; the children were, therefore, in all probability, 
insecure until after the second operation. 

Cases of small-pox after vaccination have recently occurred in some fa- 
milies of rank, which have caused a considerable panic and corresponding 
loss of confidence. Now, although the theory of insecurity after an indefinite 
period has been strongly opposed in this paper, yet no possible harm can arise 
by even an annual repetition of vaccination ; since, by this means, the ap- 

I irehensions of the timid may bo allayed, and persons possessing any pecu- 
iarity of constitution which might render them liable to secondary small- 
pox, will thus continue in safety. 

If an accurate history could have been handed down, of all the cases of 
.secondary small-pox from the time of Charles the First to the present 
period, it would no doubt appear that such cases were at least as numerous 
in proportion to the number of infected persons, as those instances of small- 
pox which have of late yejirs occurred after vaccination. But in such secon- 
dary cases of small-pox, it is a singular and well-known fact, that the last 
attack was invariably more severe than the first, and usually fatal. Whereas 
it may be contended on the clearest evidence, that the disease, when pre- 
ceded by vaccination, is safe, mild, and usually denominated by practitioners 
a mitigated case of small-pox, turning on the fifth or sixth day, resembling 
rather a slight case of chicken-pox, and scarcely exciting alarm. Few in- 
stances of death have supervened , and, although in some rarer cases, a violent 
eruption of the confluent type has been observed, yet the ])rotective in- 
fluence afforded by vaccination has been singularly manifested by preventing 
the recurrence of the secondary fever : if, therefore, vaccination does not in 
every case afford absolute security, it protects the person from the fatal 
effects to which he might otherwise be exposed. 

It is readily admitted, that many persons have had small-pox after vacci- 
nation ; but, upon investigation, such patients are generally found to be defi- 
cient in those signs which denote the former to have been perfected ; 
the abuse, therefore, to w'hich vaccination is still exposed in this capital, 
cannot be considered as unworthy of notice. The following case, selected 
from many others, may serve for illustration. An infant nine months old 
was brought for re- vaccination, only a fortnight after it had undergone the 
operation. The mother, not feeling satisfied, wished it to be repeated; 
on examining the arms, there were three rose-coloured spots of an oval form, 
about the size of a split horse-bean, no elevation of the cuticle had ever taken 
place, or any surrounding inflammation ; the lancet had actually been armed 
after tearing off the black scab from another child, which readily accounted 
for the failure. The infant was re-vaccinated from an eighth day case by 
flve punctures in each arm ; on the fourth day nine had taken effect, on the 
eighth day each vesicle was regularly formed wdth incipient indications of 
the areola, on the twelfth day they had passed the height, and the concen- 
tric circles were well deflned. From some of these vesicles several children 
were vaccinated, and the board of the N. V. K. supplied with one hundred 
and twenty-five double-armed ivory points. 
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Vaccination rightly considered. 

The period of taking the Jymph for the purpose of vaccination is a subject 
of infinite importance, and the regulations regarding it cannot be too deeply 
impressed on the attention of practitioners ; indeed, the neglect of this cir- 
cumstance alone has been the real cause of bringing the cow-pock into dis- 
repute. It cannot be used too early ; as soon as the vesicle, even as early as 
on the fourth or fifth day, yields sufficient lymph to arm the lancet, it may 
be done with the surest effect : the usual time and the latest recommended 
is on the eighth day, prior to the full developement of the areola. If taken 
too late, it produces an irregular vesicle, destitute of the true characters : in 
stead of being circular, the edge of the pock elevated, and its centre de- 
pressed, the form is reversed, rising in the middle like a cone, or pimple, 
by the projection of which the vesicle is more exposed to friction and likely 
to be broken, and it always appears as if disturbed by scratching. The 
lymph, instead of being absorbed into the circulation, and thereby affording 
future protection, is constantly exuding, iis from an ill-conditioned ulcer ; the 
concentric circles arc not palpable, the texture is £>oft and flabby instead of 
being compact, and it fails to leave the proper test, viz. a permanent cica- 
trix. It is unreasonable to expect that such a marked deviation from the 
regular form and progress of vaccination can offer security against variolous 
contagion. The period, therefore, of employing the lymph is diametrically 
opposed to the former practice of inoculation for small-pox ; tlie matter in 
that case was never taken until the pock had turned, as recommended by 
Baron Oimsdale, under the impression that, the matter having undergone 
this change, its virulence was modified. An allusion to this circumstance is 
here made under the apprehension that some gentlemen in the profession 
may still labour under a similar impression witli regard to the vaccine vesi- 
cle : the remarkable case of failure above related seems to have arisen in 
consequence of such an o])inion. 'fo produce the effect of genuine cow-pock, 
it becomes indis]»ciisably necessary to employ the lydiph from a well-formed 
vesicle while in its most active state, not exceeding the eighth day. The late 
Mr. Hush followed this practice, terming it ‘^the golden rule of vaccina- 
tion." 

A curious anomaly with respect to the comj»lete vesicle deserves notice in 
this place ; the black scab, or crust of a wcjU-formed pcjck, after having been 
kept for months, is sometimes found effective. For which purpose the crust 
must he ve(lu<?ed to a fine* pt>wder in a mortar, and mixed with cold water to 
the consistence of a mucilage, when vaccination may be performed with this 
liipiid in the usual manner, 'riiis paradox future physiologists may perhaps 
explain ; at present it is not easy of solution. It is singular that, after a cer- 
tain time, as already exemplified, it withholds or ceases to generate the ge- 
nuine pock, but hy undergoing all the regular changes, itnvould seem that 
the original property is actually restored to the crust. Why the matter of 
tlie vaccine pock becomes less and less capable of producing the perfect ve- 
sicle after the ninth or tenth day, the following suppositions arc submitted 
for consideration. We may suppose that vaccine lymph, in the first place, 
produces its own peculiar excitement, in consequence of which a transparent 
lymph is secreted in a vesicular eruption, impregnated with the vaccine 
poison ; and that this secretion continues till a potion is absorbed, and an 
idteration thereby effected in the constitution, by which tlie system is ren- 
dered incapable of being acted upon in future either by the vaccine or vario- 
lous poison. After this constitutional change, the peculiar vaccine secretion 
ceases, and an ichorous serum, imperfectly vaccine, continues from the irri- 
tation of the fluid collected. The black scab being divested of the super- 
fluous ichor becomes concentrated, and thereby re-assumes its original pro- 
perties. The vaccine poison being absorbed, after a certain period it loses 
its efficacy, the specific action and true secretion being exhausted. 

A difference of opinion prevails among the faculty with regard to the ne- 
cessaiy number of punctures, some preferring one, others two, three, four, and 
evOD five in each arm. It is readily admitted that one vesicle, if w^ell pre- 
served, or allowed to remain entire, affords sufficient protection. All appre- 
— VOL. XXVI. NO. CIll. F 
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hension, however, of overdoing this mild disease is groundless^ and is opposed 
in au inverse ratio to the introductian of small-pox matter. But the more 
freely the vaccine lymph is inserted^ the greater perhaps will be the security 
ejected ; by affording a larger surface for absorption, the more complete may 
be the saturation of the sj'stem. The unpleasant , casualty of one or two 
being broken or disturbed by accident, is effectually guarded against by in- 
creasing the number of vesicles. The Original Vaccine Pock Institution, 
from the beginning to its dissolution, uniformly set the example^ of forming 
three vesicles in each arm, in« the figure of an equilateral triangle, each 
pusjbule making a triple apex, distinctly about an inch apart. The last year 
the number was augmented from three to five. six. or more, in each arm. 
It is not unlikely that the poor, by undergoing vaccination more freely, are 
better off than the opulent ; the former, indeed, require greater protection, 
because they are much more liable to be exposed to the contagion of small- 
pox : many of their associates being yet insensible of the advantage of the 
preventive process, carelessly forego ^^the resource which the charity of 
rarliiunent most humanely and generously provides for its safety.*’ This 
quotation is from the last annual lleport (1829). and the following will 
equally add strength to the argument : ** We have the satisfsiction. however, 
of finding that more than 10,000 of the poor have been vaccinated in London 
and its neighbourhood since our last Report ; and it is particularly gratify- 
ing to learn, from the records of the last year’s experience of the Small-pox 
Hospital, that no patient admitted there under small-pox. after vaccination, 
had been vaccinated by any officer of this establishment : whence it is fair to 
presume, that when the operation has been performed with due care and in- 
telligence. it is much less liable to be followed by small-pox ; and that such 
care and circumspection are absolutely necessary to a just and confident ex- 
pectation that complete protection be afforded by it." In accordance 
with the foregoing sentiments, 1 have always in my public, and generally, if 
possible, in my private practice, made five punctures in each arm, about three- 
quarters of an inch apart, a distance sufficient to preserve each vesicle dis- 
tinct ; the areola a little exceeds in diameter two pustules an inch separate. 

Only a single ciise has occurred of erysipelatous inflammation extending 
from tne shoulder to the elbow after the twelfth day. which readily yielded to 
a saturnine lotion ; the arm thus affected had four vesicles, the other three, 
with the areola of the usual character and dimensions, marked by the con- 
centric circles. Whence an inference was drawn, that the inflamniation had 
been caused either by accidental pressure, or external injury. 

. A practitioner having a number of patients to vaccinate from an eighth 
day case, a good spririlding of vesicles allows him to do so with additional con- 
fidence. by enabling him to leave two or more untouched. When one or two 
pustules only are produced, the faculty are frequently requested to vaccinate 
the family of a relative or friend ; and having no alternative, they iire com- 
pelled to act contrary to their real w'ishes or approval. 

When a vehicle is damaged during the most active period of secretion, 
from the fouiah to the eighth day, it becomes materially deficient in the 
quantity of lymph, and deceives the observer by insidiously undergoing the 
relative vicissitudes of areola, concentric circles, to the black crust, and even 
cicatrix. By such a reduction of lymph, the chances are that an adequate 
degree of absorption, necessary to protect the constitution, is either greatly 
diminished or wholly defeated ; and if <inly a single pock, a failure ought to 
be anticipated, and re- vaccination strongly recommended. This fact has been 
frequently recognised, while puncturing the vesicles for drawing lymph to 
doubly arm the ivory points fur the Board. Out of four or five pustules in 
the Siime arm. the one that has been injured, although corresponding in size 
with the rest, but a shade darker, by repeatedly puncturing the cellular 
structure, so completely refuses to yield a discharge of lymph, that a sin- 
gle point or glass cannot even be moistened. 

Snould these remarks be honoured by the perusal of the fair sex. whose 
sympathising affection, anxious and maternal solicitude, are so invariably ex- 
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emplHied on all bccasions for the welfare of their tender ofisprin^, the 
mother’s hope, the father’s joy.’* it is confidently expected that all intelligent 
mothers will cheerfully become converts to the plans here suggested, and 
permit the surgeon to exercise his discretional judgment. What can be the 
cruelty of a few punctures from the lancet, to that of leaving the child ex« 
posed to the ravages of a loathsome disease ? 

Lest, however, these observations may excite unnecessary alarm in the minds 
of the timid or nervous, on retrospection, if only one or two vesicles should 
liave gone through the necessary changes unmolested, tliey may cheerfully 
conclude that all is right j but, if otherwise, the simple operation of re-vacci- 
iiation becomes absolutely necessary. When inoculation was first introduced, 
an incision was made in the arm, deep and long enough to deposit a bit of 
thread from a quarter to half an inch in length, stiff, and saturated with the 
matter of small-pox.* 

Burke has observed, that early and prudent care is the nurse of safety;'’ 
let the parent cheri&b this maxim in his recollection, and in every doubtful 
c^ise re- vaccinate the subject. As the vaccine lymph only contains its specific 
poison, no other disease can be communicated along with it ; the thousands 
it has already passed chroiigli with impunity, readily satisfies the mind upon 
that point. 

(Casualties arising from the manner of vaccinating. — WJien blood flows too 
freely from the puncture, it may defeat the operation by washing off the 
lymph ; on which account the most uncertain subjects are those under a fort- 
night old, when the muscles are flabby by reason of the cellular membrane 
not being fllled up, and the cuticle so thin in its texture that the lancet, even 
with the greatest caution, wounds the vessels of the cutis ; and the operation 
is generally required to be repeated. This early vaccination can only be jus- 
tified under circumstances of small-pox breaking out in the same habitation 
or immediate neighbourhood, it has been generally remarked, that in al- 
most all cases where blood issues too quickly it is more liable to fail. The va- 
riety in the texture of the cuticle of different subjects is very remarkable, and 
requires attention on the part of the surgeon, to adapt the puncture so as to 
avoid the casualty here alluded to with consequent failure. Allien the skin 
is thus delicate, success is better effected by arming the lancet with a full 
charge of lymph every second touch, holding tlie instrument in a slanting di- 
rection downwards, slightly pricking the skin, and wiping the lymph into the 
orifice. Another mode is by making as superficial a puncture as possible in 
the usual manner, and applying more lymph, after it has ceased to bleed, witli 
the flat surface of the lancet. 

Children ought to be vaccinated from six weeks to two months old, pre- 
viously to the irritation of teething, in good health, and free from eruption. 

Lyinpli should be taken from those cases only in which three or four vesi- 
cles have formed ; and one or two, at least, should always be pemiitted to go 
through the regular course, without being punctured or otherwise disturbed ; 
the varwltv vaccinKr then may be consitlered complete. 

Recent lymph, not exceeding the eighth day, should be preferred, when- 
ever it can be procured. 

If the Jennerian practice could bo effectually and univei'sally enforced, 
small-pox must altogether cease. The freedom, however, enjoyed by the 
people of the British empire ))recludes the Government from passing a bill 
to enforce vaccination. A proposal to legislate in this particular case was 
made, in the year 181.3, by Lord Boringdon, for that express purpose, but 
rejected. The following extract from a popular periodical workf, proves 
the successful results of enforcing the anti-variolous influence in roreign 
countries. 


* It may, perhaps, not generally he known that the constitution can be equally 
as well put to the proof bv vaccine lymph as by small-pox matter ; therefore, re-vac- 
ciAation ought always to tiave the preference, because life is not endangered. 

+ Quarterly Review, No, 66. — 1826. 
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About twenty years ago, when it was proposed to purify the medical pro- 
fession from quackery and iterance by legislative enactments, the late Dr. 
(Iregory, of Edinburgh, puMished a letter on the subject, in which he re- 
marked, that, ^ England is a free country, and the freedom which every free- 
born Englishman chiefly values, is the freedom of doing what is foolish and 
wrong, and going to the devil his own way/ lliis is strikingly exemplified 
in the present state of vaccination in Great Britain, compared with its state 
in other countries in Europe. In the latter, general vaccination was ordered 
by Government ; no one who had neither cow-pock nor small-pox, could be 
confirmed, put to school, apjireiiticed, or married. Small-pox inoculation was 
prohibited. If it appeared in any house, that house was put under quaran- 
tine ; and in one territory, no person with small-pox was allowed to enter it. 
By such means, the mortality from this disease, in 1818 , had been prodigi- 
ously lessened. In (Copenhagen, it had been reduced from 5500, during 
twelve years, to 158 during sixteen years. In Prussia, it had been reduced 
from 40,000 annually to 3000 ; and in Berlin, in 1819, only twenty-five per- 
sons died of this disease. In Bavaria, only five persons died of small-pox in 
eleven years ; and in the princijiality of Anspach it was completely exter- 
minated. In England, on the other hand — in England, the native country 
of this splendid and invaluable discovery, where every man acts on those 
subjects as he likes — crowds of the poor go unvacx*inated ; they are permitted 
not only to imbibe the small-pox themselves, but to go abroad and scatter 
the venom on those whom they meet. A few years ago it broke out in Nor- 
wich, and carried off more persons in one year than had ever been destroyed 
in that city by any one disease, except the plague. A similar epidemic raged 
in Edinburgh*; and last year, it destroyed within one of 1300 persons in the 
London bills of mortality.” 

ITiis document may be received as an epitome of general results, fully au- 
thenticated and confirificd in all parts of the world. Foreign climes have 
now more to fear from us than we from them ; for it is in this enlightened 
nation alone, which gave birth to Jenner, that srnall-pox is cherished, and the 
existence of a loathsome disease, which is daily devouring its victims, and has 
ever been considered as the severest scourge to the human race, is shamefully 
and ungratefully nurtured. The unwillingness of the lower classes to receive 
the boon so readily conceded to them, of gratuitous vaccination, is deeply to 
be deplored. The full prophylactic property of this invaluable blessing is 
opposed by obstinacy, bigotry, and prejudice. Tlie mild form <»f cow-pock 
presents an antidote by which neither suffering, mutilatif)n, blindness, nor 
death, can sujiervene ; it figuratively pourtrays the triumph of Innocence 
over Vice, or the ferociousness of the tiger subdued by the gentleness of the 
lamb I 


LONDONIANA — THE STREETS. 

Among the endless variety of subjects for the pen of the “ ready 
writer" afforded by this immense metropolis, I do not recollect to have 
seen the streets touched upon. 1 do not mean in their brick garb and 
uninteresting profiles alone, but in the prominent characteristics of their 
eternally-moving scenery also. I believe Gay, the poet, has adverted 
to this subject, but not having his works at hand, I cannot tell in what 
mode he has handled it. Long years have elapsed since his time, the 
appearance of London is greatly changed, and fashions are entirely al- 
tered, so that it is most probable nothing Wrs now the aspect it did in 
his day. How curious to see a belle of the Augustan era of English 
literature, as it has been conceitedly denominated, and one of the pre- 
sent year, promenading side by side up Regent-street ! How the fdir 
sex would marvel at their sister of 1720, and the extraordinary specta- 
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de her dress presented, though she were Miss Meadows," or dear 
Lepel " herself — though she were the prime beauty of the Court of St. 
James’s, immortalized in song, as no dame of quality has ever been 
since. 

Of all the works of man, the dwellings of the inhabitants of London 
are the most uncouth in aspect and the frailest in frame. The beaver’s 
dwelling is an eternal edifice to their habitations of ill-burnt clay, united 
by a mixture of adhesive chalk>lime ; tlieir spongy timber, too, being 
peculiarly attractive of the dry-rot. They are calculated just to last 
the term of the lease of the ground on which their shallow foundations 
are laid. Fronts black from an atmosphere loaded with sulphur, or 
here and there brightened a little by what is called renovation," which 
means their being washed, and then pointed with mortar, till they pre- 
sent the aspect of distorted chess-boards, justly formed a theme of re- 
proach. Mr. Nash and Regent-street have broken in upon previous 
usage, and rudely interfered with the wisdom of our ancestors." A 
new era has begun, which, if it has brought no increase of durability to 
our urban residences, has at least the merit of increasing their external 
beauty. With all its failings, Roman cement is better than smoky 
brick; the harlequinade orders of Mr. Nash are beyond compare with 
the villainous ugliness of preceding civic architecture, not saying a word 
of the better proportions, nobler elevations, and more correct forms re- 
cently adopted. * ** Innovation," the ex-Chancellor’s sworn enemy, has 
been fearfully at work of late. Reform has been busy in our streets, 
liberal ideas have destroyed Swallow-street, (wi^h all the associations so 
precious to thousands of recollections among its exiled inhabitants, as 
sundry cockney writers grieved, in their Jeremiads, on its disappear- 
ance.) Bills have passed the legislature to abrogate the brick fronts of 
the Flemish bond,^ which came in with the Glorious Constitution of 
1G8S. In short, our religion, constitution, and venerable brick-fronted 
houses, are going together — Catholicism, liberality, and Roman cement, 
have formed a conspiracy, fatal to Magna Charta, and subversive of 
Protestant ascendency. At the time that venerable edifice of our fore- 
fathers, Exeter Change, was pulling to the ground, the Catholic Con- 
cession Bill was passing. Lords Winchelsea and Farnham were protest- 
ing, fulminating, and tighting; while Mr. Cross, with his wild beasts, 
and Mr. Clark, with his hardware, were grumbling and lamenting the 
devastation of their antique domicile, that rich example of the architec- 
tural wisdom and skill of our forefathers. 

On and prosper, Mr, Nash ! we exclaim — build any thing but palaces, 
and thou shall have our feeble applause! The streets of London al- 
ready exhibit what a judicious reformation may do for a great metropo- 
lis. Let cavillers rail at details if they will ; wc desire the impartial 
to examine results, and tliey will confess the spirits of innovation and 
improvement have already w'orked miracles. Who, that has visited the 
Regent’s Park, and walked down Regent-street, does not feel this to be 
true? Who remembers Charing Cross ^'part and parcel" of the old 
system, and will not allow that the tortuous strait there has been taken 

* British bond, or the old mode of layiiipr the bricks of buildings, was discarded 
f<>r the Flemish on the accession of King William ; indeed, the fashion came over 

at the same time. 
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away to advantage, and that the buildings which have sprung up are 
preferable to those which were “ consecrated *' by the smoke and dirt 
of years? Is it not a happy exchange for the piled rubbish and scanty 
outlet of the olden time ? Who sees the resurrection of St. Martin's 
magnificent pediment and desires its re>interment ? — None! not even 
Lord Eldon himself, we will dare assert. Who, that has entered a crazy 
coach for the purpose of making speed into the city, though an aristo- 
crat of the first water, and been jammed two hours in the narrow part 
of the Strand, does not applaud the Act of Parliament for widening it, 
and admit that the “cursed liberality" of the time, to speak d la New- 
castle, brings some solitary benefit in its train 1 

There are few but must hail the different aspect of our metropolitan 
streets, where the hand of Improvement has been busy ; while there are 
none strangers to the variety of appearance our older thoroughfares pre- 
sent. Some are broad, dazzling with the splendour of their shops, and 
filled with busy passengers. These are mostly the great thoroughfares 
which run in a sort of parallel from Hyde Park-corner to the river, and 
thence to the East India Docks, nearly seven measured miles, and from 
Tyburn to Mile-end Road. Westward, the broad streets and ample 
pavements are trod by a different class of inhabitants from the narrow, 
gloomy avenues of the East, where traffic, scanty room, and mud of 
deeper blackness than that on the shores of the Styx, imparts its cha- 
racter to the laraelitish visages everywhere encountered. Of all the 
filth of all the cities we have ever seen, at home or abroad, commend 
us to the sable mud of the London thoroughfares on a damp day. It 
is the most uncompromising of pollutions; the most liberally bestowed 
with which a congregation of humanity was ever blessed. Battening 
upon its tenebrious exhalations, the thorough-bred cockney who travels 
(since steam-boats have come in, cockneys are no longer limited, in 
journeying, by Richmond to the West, and Greenwich eastward,) affects 
disdain at the dirtiness of foreign towns, and turns up his nose at odours 
in their streets, which are attar of roses to those which greet the nostrils 
in the Eastern part of his own metropolis. The pestiferous smells 
from the tallow-chandlers’ and oilmen’s shops in the midst of a July 
day, attempered, it is true, by the sulphurous smoke bearing thick 
showers of levigstted coal in suspension, or depositing a never-ending 
shower of tenebrious particles, far exceed any thing we ever witnessed 
even amid the filthy streets of Lisbon. Barring the remains of a few 
dead dogs and cats, (and these may be found in great plenty in retired 
nooks and courts in London,) that city cannot outdo it. We speak now, 
of course, of the pleasant purlieus of Smithfield and the Barbican, of the 
Eastern alleys and Wapping, and not of the Western part. The pure 
cockney is principally a tenant East of Temple Bar, though he migrates 
occasionally, and to his domain these remarks are immediately confined ; 
not but that Drury-lane and St. Giles’s have thoroughfares and culs de 
sac, that may vie with any in the Tower precincts, or Wapping, or 
Smithfield itself, on a drizzling day. 

Amid the noise of vehicles that sets the stoutest nerves ajar, the man 
of traffic bustles on his way in the streets at the farther extremity of 
the metropolis, blending expressions mercantile with a brogue com- 
niercial or Judaic. Faces multiply there from all climates of the globe. 
The Lascar and Hindoo, the Mahometan and Greek, the Moor and 
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Negro, the Yankee and Armenian, render the scene motley enough from 
their varied costume. 

At the West end comparative order and regality prevail. Gay equi- 
pages roll over smooth Macadamized avenues, as hollow beneath as 
the politeness of the inmates of these vari-formed vehicles. The five 
orders in Roman cement assume a patrician appearance. The beau 
and belle ride by in luxurious ease, or promenade the ample pavements, 
surpassed for convenience by no other city in the world. All is ease 
and gentlemanly composure, the slow pace of rank and fashion being sub- 
stituted for the hurry and bustle of the East end, while the sun, for an 
hour or two in the day, during the eight months’ winter of the climate, 
breaks forth over Grosvenor-squarc and Park-lane, as if he were at- 
tracted by the superior appearance of the dieux mortels that sojourn in 
them. The very shopmen have a stylish air, which, though not unimi- 
tated, is never attained at Whitechapel ; the smirking draper of Re- 
gent or Bond-street, being a totally distinct species of animal, a sort of 
retailing noble, compared with him of the Minories and Lendenhall. 

Over the water, in the remote precincts of the Borough and the 
vltima Thulv of St. George’s Fields, there is a third species of biped 
whicli prevails, differing greatly in character from either of those before 
alluded to. In the Borough, amid more than the dirtiness of Smithfield. 
the people look more ancient, savouring of tlie antiquity of mine host of 
the Talbot, but all chin-deep in wcrldly-miiidcdness ; while the poorer 
classes and inmates of the alleys are as squalid and miserable in ap- 
pearance as their neighbours on the North side of the Thames. There 
is less elegance in the shops and houses. In fact, it seems a second- 
hand warehouse to the lords of commerce in the city. Jn every thing 
they seem to stick religiously to the venerable customs of our ancestors. 
It is as if they were determined that Innovation should never set its foot 
there, if they could avoid it, and that King James still governed in 
plenitude of glory. The new bridges, however, have caused dange- 
rous reformations. In some quarters their avenues have intersected 
ancient lines, and proved fatal to things as they are.” Around that 
glorious abuse of legislation, ** the Bench,” as it is called, a miserable 
race appears condemned to reside within certain limits, for the benefit 
of law officers and their jailer, and to await the issue* of the Insolvent 
Court's decision. Placed, for not paying their debts, in a situation by 
which, if willing to pay, they are incapacitated for ever from fulfilling 
their wishes, — sad from hope deferred, and meagre from scantiness of 
fare, with a good spi inkling of knaves among them, they wander like 
ghosts on the shores of Lethe. 

Tn the different thoroughfares and labyrinths of the Fields,” a genus 
of vicious characters, dog-fighters, butchers, drovers, and marine store- 
keepers, may be met with, who seem to hold an intercourse only with 
the fag end of humanity. 

He who has not penetrated into the retired courts and alleys which, 
by narrow entrances, frequently branch off from the great thoroughfares 
of J..ondon, can have little idea of the misery, filth, and vileness of the 
metropolis. Let the curious man leave his watch and best coat at 
home, and with but a few shillings in his pocket, to risk little loss, ex- 
plpre these dens of penury, nastiness, and low demoralization. He 
will, indeed, find matter of astonishment where he did not dream of its 
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existence ; the state of the lowef classes, in some of the more remote 
recesses of London, outdoes all that can be imagined of human wretch- 
edness. The North American savage in his wigwam, surrounded by 
the majesty of nature, dark woods encircling him, and a glorious sky 
above, is a king to the beings to whom we allude. Little do the inmates 
of the luxurious chariots that roll by within a few yards of their dwellings 
dream of the contrast to their own splendour presented by fellow- 
beings so near them. This state of misery and filth engenders the 
grossest vices. High rents 'mostly prevent the hire of the humblest 
apartments by one family only. Three or four are crowded together 
in a room, a medley of old and young of both sexes frequently, 
even without straw to repose upon, — a state to which the worst 
regulated of our prisons is a luxury. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands sleep in this way every night; many never take off their 
apparel for weeks together. So far from Mr. Peel's statement of the 
increase of crime in London, being threefold more than that in tlie 
country, constituting matter for astonishment, it is rather marvellous 
how it is not more. When 1 have witnessed tliese scenes, I have thought 
that, contaminated as the morals of the metropolis are said to be, it is 
wonderful they do not lead to more ferocious vices. Misery is the 
parent of crime ; want of separate lodgings ! fuel heavily taxed in an in- 
clement climate, so that in the bitterest winters the poor are obliged to 
buy their meagre food ready cooked ! is it wonderful they should learn 
vice, and that the well-disposed, forcibly amalgamated with the aban- 
doned, should soon become corrupt? These are causes sufficient to 
account for the multiplication of offenders against the laws — for that 
current of vice which flows on with incessant increase from the victims 
of penury, who, if it be contrary to their nature, are forced upon bad 
courses, to say nothing of the odious offences thus engendered against 
morals. How should it be otherwise, where the means of demoraliza- 
tion are co-operative with those by which existence itself is miserably 
sustained.^ Every one must have been struck at times, in the better 
streets of the metropolis, in particular spots, at the miserable wretches, 
covered with filth and rags, who seem unaccountably to appear and dis- 
appear, no one knows whence coming or whither going. 

The glazing ^nd ornaments of some shops harmonize ill with the 
brick fronts and window-holes of others that rise near them, or some- 
times remain over them ; here resembling a low range of stabling, there 
towering to four or five floors ; here worked up and pointed newly, 
there black with the dirt and smoke of a century. These incongruities, 
however, arc rapidly disappearing. The renovated part of London is 
surpassingly excellent ; and what Government has voted money to do, 
and still contemplates doing, will be the cheapest outlay the Exchequer 
ever issued. 

Whoever wishes to see the streets of London in their most singular 
aspect should mount his horse and ride through them between three 
and four o’clock on a summer’s morning. What a contrast do they 
present, compared with their appearance at the noon-day hour ! their 
solitude is almost appalling. Now and then, a party of half a dozen 
persons may perchance be met returning home from the preceding 
night’s revel. It seems a city devastated by some dreadful calamity. 
,llie very watchmen arc silent, and mostly asleep, in their boxes. The 
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streets can commonly be associated with nothing less resembling them 
in character than their aspect at such an hour. Clear of smoke and 
endless in extent, with a pure atmosphere and sunshine over them, they 
seem operated upon by enchantment ; the inhabitants appear dead, or 
exiled from their dwellings. It is as if there were a death in every 
house, and the closed shutters were tokens of mourning and funeral. 
But the unbroken, inexorable dead silence is, after all, most startling, 
when we find it where daily and hourly, for years, we have been stunn^ 
by noise and deafened by uproar. Yet in a few hours and all will 
again present the same busy, noisy, smoky, obscure appearance ; man 
and art will arise and extinguish nature, and every thing will assume its 
accustomed character. 

The appearance of the streets at night is scarcely less novel and 
striking than it is embarrassing to all but the initiated inhabitant. By 
lamplight, every part of town assumes nearly the same appearance ; so 
that if a person, ever so well versed in the knowledge of the different 
quarters of the metropolis, were set down blindfolded in any of the 
streets, not a great thoioughfare, he would not discover where he was, 
without inejuiry, until he had walked a considerable distance, and found 
some spot with which he was familiar, and which might serve him for a 
reckoning-point. 

Finding the way about London at night is attained by a sort of instinct, 
and is acquired by most persons, not so much from the names of the 
streets, as from the relative situation of the place sought being weighed in 
its bearing from the place of setting out, or from remembering on which 
side of the great thoroughfares it may lie. A* person familiar with town, 
going to any quarter, rarely notices the names of the streets he passes 
through ; perhaps he docs not know their names at all ; but he works 
his way unerringly by compass, as well as the angles of the streets will 
admit, never confounding his turns to the right or left as he proceeds ; 
and in this way he keeps his course diagonally, or directly, as the case 
may be. The stranger thinks only of the names of the streets through 
which he must pass to his destination, examines his map, and is still 
obliged to inquire, at every turning, the rectitude of his course. The 
streets of London are too numerous to burthen the recollection with, 
and too much alike to be discriminated from each other ; the inhabitant, 
therefore, goes in the direction of his object as the ship sails, and does 
not notice the names of the streets which intervene. 

Two remarkable objects break in at night upon the uniformity of the 
chains of tire, which seem to be suspended on each side of the main 
streets. These are the different-coloured lamps of the apothecaries, and 
the more brilliant lights of the gin-shops and taverns, both warning the 
homeward-bound pedestrian wdth a sort of memento mori caution. A 
facetious French writer observes, that in France, the number of sick and 
the number of medical men, summed up exactly the same total. It is 
incredible the number of apothecaries* shops thus presenting themselves ; 
there is almost one for every physic-taker. 

There is great art in walking the streets of London ; the countryman 
is a long while before he gets into the practice, and his awkwardness, in 
this respect, is one of the marks by which he is very readily distinguish- 
ed, even if he have doffed his country-cut coat and hat, and imagines 
he is altogether one of the ** right sort.” Ilow quickly will a pick- 
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pocket fix him in his eye, and keep close to his heels in a crowd for a 
whole street together. The habit of gazing at shop-windows, and at 
every trifling novelty in the great thoroughfares, and the want of that 
utter indifference to every thing but the object towards which he is jour- 
neying, distinguishes the indigenous individual from the stranger in the 
street. The genuine Londoner is an absent man in the most crowded 
parts of the city. He proceeds on his way coolly casting up his bills in 
his mind, arranging to-morrow’s. business, or projecting new schemes of 
profit, as unmoved and abstracted as if he were walking alone across a 
desert. He never jostles those he meets either right or left, but« pro- 
ceeds along, clear of porters and draymen, gliding with the current 
of vitality that flows on his own way at the general rate, nor breaking 
in upon the counter-marchers who fkce him in a continued stream ; he 
could peruse a book or a newspaper uninterruptedly during his pro- 
gress from Charing Cross to the India House, in the midst of thou- 
sands, undisturbing and undisturbed — his habitual ease in such circum- 
stances being the distinguishing trait of his character. The sojourner 
of the provinces, on the other hand, when visiting the metropolis, is 
sadly puzzled to steer clear of the multitudes he meets. There is a 
story of one of them on record, who coming into Fleet-street from a 
cross court, mounted tlie step of a door at noonday to wait, as he said, 

until the people coming out of church had gone by.” It is pleasant 
to see him launched foi th in the metropolis for the first time, raw from 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. Now he gets into the current of peo- 
ple passing the opposite way to himself, and finds himself pushed ofi;' 
the pavement into the middle of the street — now he staggers among 
those who have their right-hand to the wall, and not keeping the pace 
of the rest of the passengers, is pushed forward, or jostled, or, stopping 
at a window to see some common-place thing, obstructs the passen- 
gers, and is pushed through the glass, or loses his pocket-liandkerchief. 
Disasters are for ever occurring. He is bewildered by the noise and 
confusion around him, and is happy to return and take his rest at his 
inn. It is scarcely credible to a Londoner, but there are well authen- 
ticated instances of temporary madness in persons bred up in the pri- 
vacy and solitude of remote country villages, from being left alone and 
getting bewildered in the streets of the metropolis. 

The great secret of walking the streets in comfort, is an adherence to 
the rules established by custom, namely, to take the inside of the 
pavement when the right-hand is to the wall, and the outside when 
the right-hand is toward the street, — to catch the pace of the going or 
returning current, as the case may be, and never to attempt giving 
others the law, but to proceed with what Johnson calls “ the tide of 
human existence.” 

Never stop to listen to street-minstrels, nor stand looking up at the 
figures of St. Dunstan’s church ; if you do, you will infallibly discover 
the meaning of the proverb of being penny wise and pound foolish. 

Never delay your homeward steps at a late hour by going out of 
your direct path upon seeing a mob assembled, or on hearing the watch- 
man’s rattle ; proceed imperturbably. 

Never give an alms, nor pay the least attention to night-beggars, nor 
notice the appeals of strangers, nor suffer any conversation to be main- 
tained with you by them. 
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If a drayman bring his whip across your eyes, do not stop to resent 
it, unless you are sure you are the better man of the two, and have lit- 
tle money in your pocket for the bystanders to rob you of. If you are 
right in these respects, knock him down at once — you have no better 
mode of obtaining justice. 

If a porter drive his load against your spectacles, forcing them into 
your nose, overturn him, burthen and all. If you are not strong 
enough, you must pocket the injury. • 

Never buy a cheap box of cigars, a watch, a ring, a pencil-case, or 
similar articles, when otfered you by any one in the streets. 

Never buy of a street- Jew, not because of his faith, but because all 
Christians having united to persecute him, he very fairly thinks himself 
bound to retaliate by taking them in whenever he cun. 

When you meet ladies on a crowded pavement, you must forget your 
gallantry, and not think of giving them the inside, for those you meet 
compose a counte/- current to your own — in your own current you may 
be as polite as you please to the sex. 

Amuse yourself as you walk, in contemplating character in the 
faces of those you meet, and thence guessing tlieir profession or class. 

About 'Change you will find the genuine counting-house phiz — 
“ thirty pence is two and sixpence.” About the Hay market, on mar- 
ket-days, you may contemplate the country farmer mingled with the 
off-scouring of Palais lioifal opera-dancers, and the scum of Italy, in fur 
or brocade, pale, emasculated, idcalcss, and insolent. In Bond-street, 
the whiskered vacuity of the dandy’s countejiance may be studied to 
most advantage ; while Goodman’s Fields furnishes the primest physi- 
ognomies for learning the expression and character of the children of 
Israel. In Thames-street, at noon-day, you may see the cautious, plod- 
ding, commercial cast of face ; and in Bishopsgute that of the petty re- 
tailer, who values sixpence more than ho does his soul. The Borough, 
St. Giles's, and Wapping, also furnish distinct traits of feature. — Thus 
do the streets of London display endless studies of human nature for 
the reflectivc-mindcd passenger — ^all that is great, admirable, vain, 
vicious, and degraded, — in higher perfection than any other spot of 
the known world. 


RKCOLLKCTIONS OF BRAZIL, NO. I. 

There are probably few situations in which a man finds himself 
more completely ennuye than in the double capacity of a neutral and 
idler in a besieged town. While he shares, in common with the 
meanest of the garrison, every privation, the magnificent game of war 
hourly passing before his eyes, affords to him none of its spirit-stirring 
excitements. It was under the influence of this feeling that, in the fall 
of the year 1822, I left the city of St. Salvador, at that time closely in- 
vested by the patriot army, and, accompanied by an intimate friend and 
associate, sailed for the Rio de Janeiro. 

My companion, an old Peninsular campaigner, tired alike of la vie 
hourgeoise and half-pay, was allured thither by the prospect of joining 
•the Imperial service, which at that time held out high inducements to 
a foreign officer. For myself, I was not sorry to exchange the mono- 
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tonous gloom of St. Salvador for the more exhilarating scenes passing 
in the capital. Nor was I, in short, without strong feelings of curiosity 
to observe, in its earliest stage of developement, the workings of that 
spirit of freedom which, in silence, 1 have long marked undermining 
the moral influence of the mother-country; and to witness the first 
impulse of a young people just budding into political existence, and 
shaking from their galled limbs the chains of three centuries of misrule 
and oppression. 

The arrangements for our departure were soon made, and the morn- 
ing of the fourteenth day, after an agreeable passage, saw us steering 
beneath the base of the Fao d’Assucar, which majestically flanks the 
entrance of the harbour. Were I to live for centuries, the impression 
made on my mind by the splendid combination of the luxuriant and 
sublime which suddenly burst on my enraptured eye, would, to the last, 
be green on the memory. I have since trodden the classic shores of 
Italy, have long sojourned amidst the sublime romantic beauties of 
Switzerland, and have often wandered along the vine-clad banks of the 
lovely Rhine. But these splendid creations of the European world, 
with their exhaustless stores of historical and poetic associations, never 
produced on my mind those feelings of mingled wonder and delight, that 
did the majestic sublimity of that masterpiece of Nature, the bay of 
Rio de Janeiro. To describe its various beauties is far beyond the 
powers of my weak pen ; in the language of Voltaire, it is at once — 

Beau, inajestueux, harmoiiieux et sublime.” 

On landing, every object wore the animated complexion of the times. 
Contrasted with the air of melancholy which pervaded every thing in 
the place we had so recently quitted, it burst on us like the momentary 
gleam of sunshine which sometimes enlivens the gloom of a November 
day. Arches of triumph raised their stately heads in all the principal 
streets, while the facades of the houses were thickly studded with alle- 
gorical paintings and devices. We were soon convinced that we had 
arrived on the eve of some great festival. Nor were we mistaken. 
The coronation of the young Emperor, we were informed, was to take 
place in two days. This event, calculated to influence so strongly the 
future destinies of the rising country, appeared to engross the public 
mind, to the exclusion of almost every other topic. All was bustle and 
animation, brightness and enthusiasm. The poor negro, even, watch- 
ing the infection of the times, felt not his chains, and carolled, in the 
illusion of the moment, the air of liberty. 

Singular inconsistency of human nature ! While the more intellectual 
part of the nation were publishing to the world long and laboured dis- 
sertations on the abstract question of the Rights of Man and the dig- 
nity of Human Nature, and while their armies were in the field fight- 
ing for their practical illustration, they offered at the same moment the 
spectacle of a most melancholy anomaly, a mere fractional part of the 
nation contending for freedom in its most Utopian forms, while the re- 
mainder were groaning in the most abject state of slavery, or vegetating 
under the withering influence of prejudice, arising from the difference 
of caste and colour. On our way to the police-office, overcome by the 
sultriness of the weather, we entered a cafe. We were, on our entrance, 
literally overwhelmed with questions. In their avidity for news from 
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the seat of war, the curiosity of our interlocutors^ in many instances, 
overcame their courtesy. A short time previous to our quitting St. 
Salvador, a sortie had been made by a party of the garrison, with the 
view of carrying off a large portion of cattle collected in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The attempt proved unsuccessful, and the party was 
driven in with inconsiderable lo^s. Some account of the affair had al- 
ready reached the Rio, and what was in fact but u mere forage, was 
construed, by the vanity of the Brazilians, into a splendid military tri- 
umph. 

It is with young nations as with young people ; their vanity is even 
in an inverse ratio to their capabilities. On their early successes in arms 
they dwell with more than a lover’s fondness ; and viewing them through 
a medium highly magnified by youthful ardour and enthusiasm, the 
slightest strictures, how^ever the result of a cool and dispassionate cri- 
ticism, are associated by them with feelings of scorn and contempt, 
and as immediately repaid hy inveterate and undisguised dislike. It 
is to this feeling, I think, rather than to the operation of baser passions 
growing out of the recollection of political misrule and oppression, that 
we may ascribe the deep-rooted and rancorous animosity which marks 
the feelings of emancipated colonics towards the parent states. 

In the present instance, the compressed lip and clouded brow indi- 
cated, in no unequivocal manner, the rage and disappointment of many 
of our auditors at our plain and unvarnished account of the affair in 
question, so in disunion with their own ideas. At the police-office, we 
were loudly reproached with aflection to tlfe royalist cause, and fa- 
voured by the Minister in person with a bulletin of the action, in a style 
of more than Oiiental bombast; by way of a climax, he gravely as- 
sured us that the future historian would rank it as a second IVIarathon. 
This piece of gasconade 1 really expected would have raised the shade 
of Miltiadcs; but there is no reasoning with prejudice engrafted on ig- 
norance ; so, leaving his Excellency to feast on the creations of his own 
imagination, we took our leave, and were really not sorry to find our- 
selves in the cool veranda of our posada, doing ample justice to a pro- 
fusion of good things to which we had long been strangers. 

We sallied forth at an early hour on the following morning to stock 
our portfolios with a few sketches of the magnificent suriounding 
scenery. Wo had been for some time busily employed in our task, 
when we were interrupted by the arrival of four or five officers in mili- 
tary undress. One of them, who rode a little in advance of the rest of 
the party, approached us, and asked, in a tone of great haughtiness, 
what we were doing ; and without awaiting our reply, added, “ Are you 
ignorant of the order which expressly foibids foreigners from making 
draughts of the harbour and its defences ?” — “ You must be but a young 
soldier,” replied my companion, somewhat piqiu'd at the tone of hauteur 
assumed by the stranger, “ or your military coup-d'ail would not have 
betrayed you into so absurd an observation. Favourable as this spot 
may be for taking a sketch of the surrounding scenery, it is the very 
last we should have chosen for making a military reconnoissance of the 
harbour.” Without appearing to heed the sarcastic retort of my 
friend, he questioned us seriously as to our name, country, and pro- 
* fession. We satisfied him on all these points, adding, that we had 
only arrived from St. Salvador on the preceding evening. On learning 
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tliis, he immediately dismounted, and seated himself on a bank a short 
distance from us. The Conversation now became lively and animated. 
He manifested the most intense anxiety on every subject relative to the 
operations before St. Salvador, listened with profound attention to all 
our details, occasionally interrupting us with an exclamation of haughty 
importance whenever he supposed our narrative described in too flat- 
tering colours the position of the Royalists. He appeared to ridicule 
the idea of powerful reinforcements being on their way out from the mo- 
ther country. We told him there was not the slightest doubt on the 
subject, as a band forming part of the squadron had reached St. Salva- 
dor the very morning of our departure : ** Besides,” added my compa- 
nion, ** if they only throw in provisions, the present garrison will hold 
out the place to all eternity against the rabble collected on the outside.” 
I shall not easily forget the flash of indignation which in a moment suf- 
fused the handsome countenance of the young officer ; his daik eyes 
dashed fire, and his very moustache curled with wrath. ** Rabble !” he 
bitterly exclaimed ; ** it was such rabble that, on two occasions in 
North America, obliged the veteran armies of England to lay down 
their arms. It is such rabble that, on the other side of this Continent, 
have just achieved, after a hard-fought struggle, their country’s inde- 
pendence ; and it is such rabble, light as you may hold them, that will, 
ere long, work a glorious consummation to the noble work in which 
they arc engaged. In the piidc of art, and with the true esprit de 
corps of soldiers, all your prepossessions are engrossed on the side of 
military organization and discipline, rather than on that of liberty and in- 
dependence.” We disclaimed the imputation, professed ourselves warm 
admirers of a new order of things, which would wrest so fair a portion 
of the globe from tyranny and oppression, and give a rapid develope- 
ment to its immense and varied resources. Our professions appeared 
to calm the burst of rising anger, for he immediately rallied us on the 
privations we had undergone ; requested to look at our sketches ; com- 
mended the performance in the most flattering manner, and gave us the 
names of several spots, which he described as fine subjects for our pen- 
cils. Cordially saluting us, he mounted, and rode off. We laughed 
heartily at our morqing’s adventure, and yet could not help remarking, 
as he rode off, that there was something about this young officer which 
singularly interested us. lie was tall and ch'gantly formed, and had 
one of those fine dark animated countenances, shadowed by a profusion 
of raven locks, which limners love to paint. The air of hauteur 
which he at first assumed soon wore off, and was succeeded by an open 
frankness and good-natured brusquerie of manner which insensibly won 
upon us. llis style of interlocution was rapid and comprehensive, and 
bore with peculiar force on all the leading points of the subjects under 
discussion. In fact, his conversation throughout powerfully indicated 
well-cultivated habits both of observation and deduction. 

The dawn of the following morning was ushered in by the ringing of 
bells and the roar of artillery. At an early hour the capital poured 
forth its population, eager to witness the imposing ceremony of the co- 
ronation. All was colour de rose, excepting the weather, which most 
provokingly evinced some old prepossessions in favour of the royal 
cause, for it rained in torrents. It was with some difficulty that we 
succeeded in making our way through the dense crowd assembled in 
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the great square, and re-entered the places in the church assigned to 
the officers of the British squadron. The ceremony 1 need not de- 
scribe. There was the glorious pomp and circumstance of military pa- 
rade ; the gorgeous magnificence of the Catholic Church ; the strains 
of solemn music, and the fumes of incense. There were the roar of 
ordnance, and the deafening shout of a whole people’s praise. Amidst 
the host of contending emotions produced by this imposing spectacle, 
surprise predominated in the minds of tny companion and myself, for in 
the person of the Emperor Don Pedro, we immediately recognised our 
interesting acquaintance of the preceding day. 

We often afterwards met the Emperor in our rambles. Our salute 
was always most graciously returned. On one occasion he stopped us, 
and with an arch smile inquired if we had made any additions to our 
portfolio. Neither did the dishonouring manner in which my compa- 
nion had spoken of the Brazilian troops, leave any unfavourable im- 
pression on his mind, for he shortly afterwards obtained high rank in 
the service. 


THE SINGING LESSON. 

Y I s, well she profits by her master’s skill : 

flow sweetly her bewitching numbers flow ! 

Is there nut feeling in that gentle tfill^ 

And niagi(‘. in that cadence soft and low ? 

And when she sings of Love in flattering tone, 
Might we not deem its trials were her own ? 

See, o’er her seat her young preceptor bends, 
lie speaks &u})port, her cheek more warmly burns ; 
And when her sweet and murmur’d song she ends, 
AYith timid, half-averted look, she turns 
To meet that dark eye’s hmd jirotecting gaze. 

And drink tlie accents of that honey’d praise. 

And ’mid the calm domestic circle round. 

Not one can read that language of the eyes ; 

Thwr thoiighls by custom’s frozen chains are hound ; 

They judge the master's and the pupil’s ties 
By the dull measurement of pedant rules, 
i’aught in their youthful days at former schools. 

And will discov(»ry come, and her stern sire 
And haughty kindred scorn her prayer, her sigli.^ 
And will she like a dying swan expire 

In lier sweet strains of dear-bought melody ? 

Yes, thus my heart forebodes will close ere long 
7’his peaceful morning scene of Love and Song ! 


M. A. 
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GERALDINE OP DESMOND.* 

The authoress of this work has made a high, and in some sort an epic at-^ 
tempt at historic romance, and her subject possesses every requisite lor ro- 
mantic interest. It takes us back, not simply, like the captivating fiction of 

Kenilworth,’^ to the days of Elizabeth’s reign in England, but to the days 
of that reign in Ireland, where the drama of life, as we scan it even in the 
veracious page of history, exhibits to us agents, events, and impassioned 
scenes, incomparably more complex and impressive than we meet with in 
the happier annals of contemporary England. Ireland, in spite of all her 
calamities, had at an early period an image of English commerce, culture, 
and even chivalry within the Pale ; and we are left to infer that, in that por- 
tion of the kingdom, there was considerable polish and courtesy of manners as 
far back as the time of Edward IV., when w^e find that monarch designating 
one of the Anglo-Irish nobles as the most perfect gentleman he had ever 
seen, and saying that if good breeding and libend qualities had left the 
world, they might alH)e found in the Earl of Ormond." It was to the Pale, 
however, no doubt, and to a very few of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, that 
English manners, and even the habitual use of the language, were confined. 
For those English gentry who had received domains beyond the Pidc, though 
of Norman, and in some instances of royal extraction, yet intermarrying 
with princely Irish families, and siirroimded by Irish retainers, lapsed into- 
the old manners and character — kept their bards or senachies — affected more 
or less independence — made war on one another, and thougli never renounc- 
ing a Vf'igue acknowledgement of England’s }»aramount royalty, assumed in 
some instances the pride and privileges of sovereignty. For this degeneracy 
of her Anglo-Irish colonists, England had mainly to thank her own penal and 
selfish laws, whicli ruthlessly repelled the natives from participating in tlieir 
protection, and for a lon^ time made it no capital offence to kill a mere 
Irishman— as well as that ecfually cruel and impolitic distinction which was 
Jong kept up, between the dignity of English by birth, and English only by 
blrMid. ’I’he spread of the English language and English modes of thinking, 
which, if Ireland had not been grossly misgoverned, might have duly prepared 
her for the light of the reformation, was thus obstructed ; and England had 
only one negative advantage, namely, that the Anglo-Irish beyond the Pale, 
by falling into barbarism, kept no ]>ace with her in military discipline, and 
were unequal in the field to her lu'chcrs and men-at-arms. 

Nevertheless, as a mere subject of romance, the aspect of Ireland is 
heightened in picturesqucncss by this barbarism of her population ; and what 
the Irish spirit lacked in skill, it made up in racy strength of cliaracter. It 
was a poor, a savage, *dnd a frightfully calamitous pericKl, beyond doubt ; but 
if we may say it without offence, there have been epochs in the same island 
when poverty and barbarism, equally painful to the sympathy, had yet an 
aspect more humiliating to the imagination. The wretched peasant of 1798, 
leaving his family to spread the manure on his potato-ground with their own 
hands for want of instruments, and sallying forth with his rags and his pike 
to insurrection, would furnish but a poor subject for the dramatist, the ro- 
mancer, or the painter. But an Irish rebellion in the sixteenth century rises 
at least above monotonous and squalid horror ; and no epoch can he found 
more fraught with those various colourings of human character and manners 
or those eventful incidents and solemn superstitions which give a melan- 
choly snlendour to the picture of national calamity. 'Fhe Irishman of that 
period listened to the songs of his forefathers, and to the harps of revered 
minstrels, in the castle of his chief. He had traditions, whether false or 
true, of ancient national glory ; he had a national costume, and songs of na- 
tive heroes in his own tongue, that struck the chords of his heart in unison 
with his national music. He might be sometimes oppressed at home, and 

* Geraldine of Desmond, or Ireland in the reign of Elizabetli. An Ilistoririil 
Romance. Iti three volume^. 
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uttener by ravages from abroad, but still be had a sept and a obief to whom 
he was tied by the bonds of fellow'ship. He was the member of a family 
which— how exaggerated and absurd soever their pride might be— was still a 
proud fcmiily ; if he bled in hght, it was not in rabble insurrection, but under 
that banner of his clan which, in the pithiest, ebseiitial spirit of poeti^lan- 
g\iage, was denominated the sun-burst of battle.” Nor were the leading in- 
surgents of Elizabeth’s reign spirits of vulgar or common-place metsd. The 
O’Nial was calumniated by her Majesty’s parasites as a merely ferocious and 
hal)itually drunken barbarian. In their intercourse with him, however, the 
Knglish found to their cost that his conduct betokened any thing in the 
world but the sot and the savage. AVhen summoned by Sir Henry Sydney 
to apyiear as a culprit in Dublin, the O'Nial had the adroitness to persuade 
diat Cnivernor to come and visit him in his own cjistle, where he silenced 
Sir lleiury by liis logic and eloquence, and preferred a statement ot his 
case that confounded the Council of Dublin. When cidled by the Queen 
to London, he came to her Court with a retinue <»f his, body guards; and 
his gallowg lasses, with their saffiron-coloured robes and peculiar armour, 
astonished the eye » of the Londoners, like people come from the ends of the 
eartli. . , , . 

The Desmond, our authoress’s hero, had a similar spirit and destiny. 
’Fhcre is something deeply touching in tlie naked truth of his history— in his 
declaration that he had been wrung into rebellion !>y misusage— in liis flight, 
and fjunine, and wanderings, on the territory which he had i-uled as a chief; 
Jind in his naming himself to his murderer, as a last though fruitless appeal 
to his respect and mercy. Yet there was pride in the Desmond’s spirit, no 
less than pathos in his story. ^Yhen defeated and wounded by the Earl of 
Ormond’s followers, he was borne off the field by some of the victorious tribe. 
One of his litter-bearers had the cruelty to ask him, Where now is the 
great Earl of Desmond.?”— “ Just where he ought to be,'^ replied tlie Des- 
mond, still on the necks of the Butlers.” 

Menaced and harassed as the Tale had often been by the desultory, and 
not unjust reprisals of the ancient natives, the Irish septs had too many 
quaiTels among themselves over to coalesce effectively against the English ; 
:iud as long as their religion remained the same as ours, their antipathy to 
the Saxon name was insufiicient to give them any formidable union. ^ But 
when the lleformation was forced upon them by threats and proscriptions ; 
when they were commanded to disbelieve the creed ot their forefathers, and 
to abiaridon their Irish church, proudly helil to be of almost apostolic 
antifjuity, together with tenets which they thought ^ essential ^ to their 
etcrn.ll salvation, it was then that, if in point of action all Irish hands 
were not united against England, yet in point of* sentiment cdl Irish 
hearts, with the exception of a few nobles of the Pale, imbibed a consen- 
taneous horror against our country and her Protestantism. And though it 
is perfectly true that Elizabeth was justified in defending the reformed 
religion, and in maintaining her regality in Ireland, yet it is equally true 
that, though right in her genei-al object, she w^as njuite as wrong in her 
special means of attaining it, as if she had consulted Home and the Jesuits 
and the Spaniards for the best means of making Protestantism odious in Ire- 
land ; for her enemies could not have conscientiously advised her to a surer 
method of doing so, than to that system of spoliation and insult which she 
miscalled her Government. The rebellions of her reign had thus all the 
bitterness of religious hatred ; yet it would be underrating the wrongs of Ire- 
land, to consider those insurrections in the light of mere religious warfare 
For the violent extension of English dominion respected the property as little 
as tlie creed of the natives. Elizabeth told her nobles that the troubles of 
Irelmid would be the making of their fortunes— and when Sir Henry Sydney 
.ind the PeiTots attempted to temper their strong measures of suppression 
with something like a mixture of equity and mercy, sho recalled them, re- 
buked and disgraced them, and sentenced one of the Perrots to death. 

In framing a work of fiction, equally brilliant Jind affecting, on the ground- 
Jnly. — VOL. XXVI. NO. PHI. G 
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work of this tragic period, our autlioresshas chosen her leadinp^ characters from 
two families, that wore alternately the most pre-eminent for several centuries 
in the hi‘<tory of Ireland. One of these was the Butler family of Ormond, 
tlie other that of Desmond, a branch of the Geraldines. The only great 
circumstance in the tale before us that is unsup]M>rted by history, is the mu- 
tual attachment between Lord Thurles, son of the former peer, and Geral- 
dine the daughter of Desmond ; but this departure from the letter of fact is a 
legitimate liberty, since we find that the two families had at times had inter- 
marriages, in spite of their bitter fwids. We have felt much pleasure in 
being <*arried along the broad and strong current of this romance, and ive are 
HO well aware how much the best-told tale may he marred to a reader’s in- 
terest by forestalling his acquaintance with its issue, and ])recluding his sus- 
pense and curiosity, that we forbear to epitomize the story of Geraldine, and 
sliall content ourselves with marking out some of the most prominent scenes 
and portraitures of character, leaving the writer’s graphic powers for the most 
part t»> speak for themselves, rather than detailing them to the peruser’s 
admiration. 

The introductory chajiter exiilains, in ten purely historical jiages of ^i^eat 
concinnity, the events in Ireland that led to the deeply critical situation of 
the country in 1 565, shortly after the suppression of O’Nial’s rebellion, when 
the contests between the Earls (»f Desmond and Ormond, and the iiii(iiiitous 
liartiality of the Englisli cabinet to the latter, led to important results and to 
a temporary renewal of civil war. 

The former nobleman is thus jiourtrayed: — 

Gerald, sixteenth Kail of Desmond, assumed all the pomp and pride of an Irish 
chieftain. Descended frrim a long line of ancestors, who Jifid enjayeii many extraor- 
dinary privileges, and who for centuries had lived in almost re^^al s]>lendonr, be se- 
dulously endeavoured to preserve the pecidiar nistoms of his ]>rogenitors oneonta- 
minated by the innovations of ’modern ages. He delighted to retrace the genealo- 
gies <»f bis high lineage, at the same time vaunting the exploits of his heroic pred(‘- 
cessors, which the narrations of antiquarian reiiords, the euloginins of bardic fiction, 
and the equally romantic traditions of oral testimony had immortalized, either in the 

symbolizing elements of national mythology His personal appearance was most 

rciTiarkahle and iin])osiiig. Time had stamped its seal upon his brow, and liad 
blanched to whiteness the venerable hicks whicli, thrown back Irom his temples, 
were fastened behind in ilie national CiwUeii^ and fell hixuriantly on his shoulders ; 
yet age had failed to (picll the spirit of his eye, tliat flasheil with brightness on the 
slightest irritation. His figure was tall and robust, but eminently giaeeful .ind dig- 
nified ; and were it not for the deep lines impressed on his c^xpansue forehead, the 
silvery wavings of a heard that lell upon his breast, and a slight bend in the contour 
of the neck and shoulders, the Eurl of Desmond might have passed for one of those 
heroic warriors, who, iiT the prime of manhood, seem to want 

‘ Nothing of a Gwl hut Eternity, 

And a Heaven to throne in. ’ 

His dress was arranged nitU serupiiloiis attention to the ancient national costume of 
his eouiitry. JIis head was usually covered with a close green cap, that, surmounted 
with plumes of the same #*olour, Avas studded with Irish diamonds. He wore the 
Co/«, or shirt, made of fine Hiilfron -colon re*l linen, which was wrapped in large folds 
upon the bosom, and was only jiartially wmccaled by a short purple vest, interwoven 
with threads of gold. This vest scarcely reached the elbows, and consequently dis- 
played the immense sleeves of the hanging in loose and graceful draperies from 
the arm. His shirt was open at his throat, which was adorned with a broad gold 
cMillur of exquisite workmanship, splendidly inlaid with jewels. Ills limbs were 
clothed with the Tniw, or straight Braci'a, wliirh formed trowsers and stockings in 
one, fitted close to the shape, and were made of weft striped wkli various colours, 
running in divisions, resembling the Tartan plaid. Gver all was thrown the Cocula^ 
or upper garment, a kind of long flowing cloth mantle, which, like the regal robes 
of the East, was of bright erimsoii colour, emhroid(*red round the border, and edged 
with yell(»w silken triiigc. This cloak was clasped at the breast witli a large siUer 
embossed fibula or hrorudi. Round his neck was a iiifissive antique gold chaiu, and 
on his feet the Karl wore hnskius, or short biNits.” 
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Such circumstantial minuteness in the description of garniture would he 
tiresome if it were merely fanciful, but here it is the result of rcsean'h, and 
has all the value of antiquarian veracity, enabling us to look on the express 
images of departed beings, that same veracity which gives a charm to the dc- 
liiiciition of dresses in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Tlie traits of Desmond’s character, tliat was splendid in its elements, but 
imperfect in their comhination, and full of constitutional virtues that too 
often caught the contagion of adjoining vices, are sketched with very na- 
tural prohahility, and easily harnumizc.with (uir conception of the iniiiience 
which his circumstances and scini-harharous age would exeicise in moulding 
tlie sha])e of his mind, lie spoke the English tongue with dueiicy, hut al- 
ways thought in Irish, and this gave a metaphorical tone and a tincture of 
entiiusiasm to his dialect, winch was naturally eloquent and persuasive, 
though rudely intigniiicent. By a former marriage with llic widow of the pre- 
ceding Earl of Ormond, he w’as the father of Geraldine, vvho was consequently 
the cousin of Lord Thurles, the youthful hero of the story ; hut the Desmond 
Iiad married again and become the father of an infant son. In these do- 
mestic rclritionships the henevolcnt tpuilities of the heroine’s heart are richly 
developed in the ascendency of her sense and suavity over an envious step- 
mother, and in the warmth of her fondness for her little brother. But the 
attachinents th.it are the main— .priogs of her earlie*«.t trials, that call forth 
her ileepest tenderness and highest heroism, that bring nature and duty to 
their most fearful conflict, and that tie the Gordian knot of lier fate— are the 
filial instinct that will brook no severing from her father ; the religious faith, 
that will make no coiiqirumise w’ith its devotion ; and her womanly love, that 
looked w'ith the true gnititude of woman, to licr manly and devoted Thurles, 
across the gulidi of adverse faith and faction wliich divided them. 

Stinted in the limits of our present notice, we look with some distraction 
over the many ihapters of pictures and narrative? that court our <‘hoice. Al- 
most .‘it rfindoiu, we revert to the spectacle of old Desmond bimself, in his 
feudal palace, though reluctantly passing over the landscajic of the castle, and 
the portraiture of its ill-starred and mysterious inmate, the Jesuit All.in, in 
the chapters that precede tlie following scene ’i'he time is sunset, when it 
tlirew' its rays on tin* forest tops and pointed turrets of tlie antique edifice, 
leaving all the lost of it in paitial gloom. 

The evening hour was ginierally the signal for the comineiieeineiit of that cla- 
iimrons wassail and boisterous mirth which distiiiguished the rebels of the Chief- 
tain, when ^\ith I'einlal iiiagniruonrc he regaled at Jiis festive ho.ird the nnUierons 
ilansineii of his lionse. Of his kindred and surname alone, the ICarl could euiiiue- 
ratc ah(«ve li\i* hundred genllciiieii, who, attended hy an iiiteimiiirddc tiaiii of gal- 
low’^glasses, kerns, foresters, and gosMps, formed a inultiti:«linous and imposing ns- 
semhly, of wdiich in later times we can scarcely conceive an ade(|mtte idea. The 
liaiiqiieting hall wms an apartment of prodigious extent, the w'alls of wliich w'crc 
conijdetely covered with ancient armour, pikes, s])ears, and haliie-axes, liostile 
w'eapons of various workinaiislnp, hunting instruments, and shields, or taigcts, cu- 
riously emhla/.oiied on the outside svith the bearings of the piiiuqial noiality and 
gently ot the kingdom. 

“ 111 imitation of the m.imier in wlihh in former days the tiiennial Pailiaineiitsof 
Ireland hud hecii eondiictiMl in the Royal Palace of Tara, a princ‘ipal herald was ap- 
pointed to regulate the order of icecedency, wliich w'as e\er carefully observed. 
Dowmi the middle of the h dl, long tables w'ere set, that were loaded with substantial 
viands , such as boar’s ilesli, beeves, and fidlow' dt*er, .:s w ell us w'ith quantities of 
fish, and the more esteemed luxuries of pheasants, and game of e\er)'^ descri]ttioii. 
Low forms, covered with the furred skins of beasts that had been killed in the chase, 
were placed on each side of the tables , and .at the head of the centre one, on an 
elevated chair of state, and under a sjilendid canopy, w'hich w’as looped up liy the 
gigantic horns of the Ccvlus Megarero^ sat the Earl of Desmond. Tw'oinagiu'irent 
Irish w'olf-dogs lay at his feet, and a cupbearer and page stood in either side of their 
lord. On his rlglit Ins nearest of kin w'ere placed; on his left, sefited beneath their 
i*espective shields, wcie those chiefs, wdio, iii tJise the revolutionary notions of the 
period terminated in open war, had hec*n appointed to hold the rank of conirnariding 
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officers ill till' Iiiili army, tlwMi in pr(K'tf«Moi orj^ani/atioii. In tiie niulille of eacii of 
the long iMiornious sall-rollars were fixed, lieiieath wUm‘!i crowds of inferior 

guests and claiiMiitMi were iudiscriminutely seated. An extraordinary display of gold 
and silver vesbcls glittered among iiiejisils of a rude ainl common description, some 
of uhich were made of baked clay, othei*& of pewter and wood. The latter, liow- 
evor mean in the material of tlieir composition, w’cre often so singularly beautiful in 
tlieir designs, that they nearly approached the aritiiiue form, which, in the present 
day, is termed classical. 

“ Immediately facing the Chieftain’s throne, there was a sort of gallery, or or- 
chestra, filled by a numerous hand of musicians, over whom Cutholin, the GUomh- 
ip-Strnachn^ or chief minstrel of the Desmond, fircsided with an air of conscious 
nulhority. The other liards oct'asionally struck their harps to swell the chorus of a 
national air, while celehr.itiiig with the fire of song the fame of departed heroes, 
whose tictioiis were shielded Iwirn oblivion hy the banners of victory. 

“ At the opposite end of the table, the hobillers, or Irish i-avalry, the gallon - 
glasses, or foot-soldiers, and the kerns, or light-armed infantry, were ]daciMl, ac- 
cordifjg to their military rank. They presented a very martial and striking a]>pcur- 
ance, as the rays of golden liglit w'hicli yet illumined the western sky, darting 
through the high gothic windows of the hall, blazed on the lances of the cavalrj, 
playetl on the javelins of the infantry, and fell jiowerfiilly on the stern and warlike 
countenances of the gallowglasscs. Tliose men irere clothed in linen vests, stiiiju-il 
in saffron, which had long and open sleeves, surduirgcd by a short null tary harness. 
They were armed with large hatth'-axes , their heads were hare, ami their long 
curling locks flowed on their shoulders, from whence depended a loose cloak. 'IMie 
costume was picturesque, and aided hy its strong effe(“t the groui>iugs of a scene, 
which produced some portraits worthy to m'eate llu‘ ius]>iraLiou of the most exalleil 
geniuM. 

“ There was a wild and fearless, hut slmnvd and penetrating expression develojied 
in the faces of the last class of soldiers, on which tlie philosopher might dwell w’lth 
interest, or the painter linger with delight ; for even the harhariMii of ignorance had 
failed to quench the intellectmd light that Nature had bestowed, which communi- 
cated a powerful intelligence to the stern hut iliicly-moiilded features of the gallow- 
glasses; ‘who* fto use the words of Stanihurst) ‘were men of huge stature, able- 
bodied beyond the generality of men, Imivo swordsmen, hut blood-thirsty, and 
strangers to mercy. They wore w'capons of a foot in dimensions, not nrdike hatch* 
els, double, and sharp as the keenest knife, wliuli were affixed to halberts somewhat 
longer, and with these they w^ounded desperately whomsoever they stinick. llefore 
any one was adnutted into the order, he was ohligf'd to swear a solemn oath that lie 
would never turn his back on his enemy in the field of battle, although time should 
have slackened the rigour of this usage. He also swore, that if in any fierce and 
sharp contest he should conic to close conflict, he sliould either he killed himself, or 
kill his adversary.* 

“ The effect of this political institute might lie traced in every action of the Irish 
gallowglasscs ; and as tke Desmond surveyed his noble adherents, his lieart beat 
high with pride, and a haughty spirit flashed from his eye, when having received 
from his cupbearer an antique goblet sparklingwithpimeiit,aiidhe quiiJ^lyciiTulated 
it, and turning to his hard Cutholin, demanded a strain of the deeds of heroes.'* 

Tho song invoked the Star of the West, or his chief, Desmond, to arise 
for the deliverance of Ireland, and was received by the whole clan with 
shouts of exultation and the waving of swords. 

“ An instant’s pause (continues the narrative) succeeded the glorious animation 
of the preceding moment; and during that absorption of spirit which over-excitement 
had created, a long, shrill tnimpet-blust was heard. Every eye turned to tho great 
archway, from whence the piercing note had issued. In the same instant, the mas- 
sive oak doors of the hanqueting-hall flew open, and a knight, clad in complete ar- 
mour, entered, preceded by a flag of truce, and bearing on his shield the insignia of 
the House of Ormond , which was. Or, a Chief xndpnied Azure, with an Augmenta- 
tion Coat of the Three Cups^ surmounted by the crest of a falcon within a plume of 
feathers. By a word, the Desmond recalled his wolf-dof|^ as they furiously bound^ 
forward, and with a look he controlled the storm of conflicting feelings that raged in 
the breasts of his clansmen : while with dignity he turned to the stranger, and said, 
‘ Sir Knight, your own courage and the laws of honour prove your safeguard within 
these walls ; yet this intrusion on our hour of revelry requires explanation. Speak 
— .Avho are you ^ — whemc do you come ?.....and upon what errand ?* 
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^ duel tail I,’ replied the Kiii^ht, ^ my name is Kustaro Butler. 1 roiiie Tiom 
Thomas Karl of Ormond. My errand is to declare, on his behalf, that in revenge 
for your Lordship's late uiijnst attempts to charge the Docies with coign and livery, 
black rents and coshierings after the Irish nianiicr, iny Lord of Ormond hath levied 
his forces for tlie detence of the countiy; and in case that reparation for those 
wrongs be now refused, he means to give you battle at Atfane, where he awaits youi 
answer.* 

‘My answer is here !’ exclaimed the Desmond, starting from his seat, and un- 
sheathing his sword, which, leaping from its scabbard, seemed to Hash the light of 
vengeance. 

‘‘ ‘And hern! — and here!' shouted a thousand voices, as uitli the precijdtation 
of outraged feelings and indignant heroism tiie whole assembly rose, and dispersed to 
prepare for the approaching contest, with all that ardour which men generally eviiic>e, 
when engaging in a cause which they conceive to he associateil with the ])reservation 
of their rights and the honour of their country." 

The Desmond takes the fiedd, is overpowered by the troops of England 
and of Ormond, cfirried a ])risoner to Ormond (\'istle, anil tliero visited by 
his daiigliter Geraldine, whose beauty makes an indelible, impression on the 
son of the captor her kinsman. Lord Thurles. On her father’s removal to 
the Tower of London, she follows him, in comjiany with lier tincle, Sir John 
Desmond ; hut, before sharing his coiiiiiiemcnt, she is taken by her kinsman 
Sir John to visit Jind consult Dr. Dec the Astridoger, and the description of 
this extraordinary personage’s residence, together with the reception of the 
visitant by Dr. l)ce, and the sudden appearance of Queen Elizabeth in the 
astrologers house, constitutes, we think, tlie most striking and original 
chapter of the volume. 

In the second volume we Inive the trial of the Desmond for high treason 
at West minster-hall — an imaginary event, for he was only examined before 
tlie council— as well as a view of Elizabeth’s court, and of her snlendid tourna- 
ments and entertainments. l^Vom thence we aroj^iot unwillingly brought hack 
to Ireland again, and presented with a battle between the Irish insurgents 
and the forces of England, more vividly described than any tha.t we remember 
to have seen in description since the Elodden of Scott’s Marmion. AVc sliidl 
only give the conclusion of it, which has a peculiar novelty of circumstance. 

“ U was in vain to fight against inipossihilitics, and Irish rRshncKS yielded to 
Engli.s]i sieadiiichs. AEith a heart bursting with indignant desperation, Sir John of 
Desmond was forced to command the little remnant of his army to retreat. The 
order was obeyed so slow'ly, tliat the Irish, in the act of withdrawing from the field 
«)f battle, looked more like a rallying than a routed army. 

“ Turning round several times, they resolutely faced their enemies, presenting 
the determined front of men who, even in the last hour of defeat and ruin, dared to 
c.omc to the closest quarters with their eoiiquerors. At length they neared tlwir 
hill of refuge. As tliey upjiroaclied still clo.ser to its foot!^ a shout of exultation 
broke from the harassed and almost exliausted Iiish. It changed to a frantic cry, 
which was reverberated until it reached the skies. A startling iliscovTry, an awful 
sight had caused that huist ol despair. Tlie moiinUiii was wrajqied in a slieet of 
flame ! The wood upon its &i<U* ha«l been set on fire by the English. The impe- 
tuous elements, aided by a strong w'iiid, blazeil from the ciackliiig tinil»er, and with 
frightful rapidity spread thioughoiit the forest. For an instant each man stiNid 
transfixed in horror and surpnse, hut the next moment another electnwil shout 
broke from the Irish, who, one and all, rushed iinliesitatingly into a pass, which, 
though contiguous to the flames, had ]>artially escaped them. 

“ The English ]»ursue<l, and the tumult raged louder than ever. Yet, even amid 
the ii]iroar and cxinfusion of the awfully hrilliaiit scene, the figures of two w^arriors 
rose pre-eminent. These were Thurles and O’Nial, who, once more closed in fight, 
were seen struggling together on the edge ol a hare and rocky cliff, that jutted con- 
siderably outwards from the burning mountain. The top and a great part of the 
sides of this platform had as yet escaped the conflagration ; but a circle of fire nearly 
surrounded its base, while in the high background the outbursting element streamed 
a vivid light ii|)ori the combatants, and gave their glowing figures distinctly to tlie 
view, as they fought on their rocky ]H‘destal. With a sea of flame beneath, and a 
fiery heaven above them. Thurles and 0'Ni.il pursued their frantic strife, braving 
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horrors fnwii wbi«*h the ffreatesfc hero mifrht have shrunk. Danger thickened to de- 
struction. The smoke and heat grew insupportable, as the advaiiring flames held 
on th<*ir devouring progress. It became diflicult, aliacst impossible, to breathe the 
stifling atmosphere ; and no hope could be ration^ly entertained of withstanding its 
baneful influence beyond a few seconds. 

“ ‘ Vicld !* cried Lord Tliurles in a suffocated voice, as he made a desperate at- 
tempt to obtain a last and sine revenge. 

“ ‘ Never ! for (jeraldine is mine !’ burst in a sort of choked articulation from 
O’Nial. Scarcely had these difflcult words found utterance, when an enormous 
brand of burning oak dropped from a tree which blazed above the heads of the com- 
batants, and falling with a dreadful crash between them, stopped their career of 
vengeance, which thus, a second time, the hand of Providence suspended. O’Nial, 
with the swiftness of lightning, leaped across a chasm that was now a gulf of flume, 
and lighting on a rock which was still untouched by the blazing element, he turned 
a projecting jioint, that gu\ e ac(‘ess to a defile of the mouutaiu. 

“ Thurles, springing down through volumes of smoke and flakes of flic, regaineil 
the open pJani, from wdiich his soldiers bore him to his tent half-senseless from ex- 
haustion. 

“ The unexpected measure of revenge that the Knglish had adopted, but slightly 
impeded the retreat of tin* Irish, who, rushing round a small angle of t!ie burning 
forest, escaped to the di'pths of the mountain, through a pass that was only partially 
affected by the fire. The existence ui this avenue was unknow'ii to the Knglish, 
until the instant when the movement of the retreating army rendered it i»er- 
ceptible.” 

The patriotism of our authoress ha> n<>t hlindetl her to the duty of deve- 
Imnng the dark as well as the bright side of the Irish cause, and the mixture 
or atrocity in a portion of its savage partizans. I'he assassin, Sir John Des- 
mond, accordingly forms not only a contrast to tho polished Ormond, and the 
chivalrous Thurles, but a foil even to the ruder magnificence of his brother’s 
character ; and he has his part as a conniving agent in the abduction of the 
heroine, an event wliich, followed by her rescue by Thurles, and her restora- 
tion to her father, forms one of the most ardently spirited scones of tlic work. 

Witli the same impartiality, though she has not shrunk from showing us 
the possibility of virtue under a Catholic cowl, slie has done full justice to the 
cunning and malignity of Jesuit bigotry in her portraiture, both borrowed 
from true historv, of Allan and Saunders. Allan redeems his bigotry at least 
by a brave death ; but the fiend Saunders ciintinues to live and to achieve 
what makes us lieartily wish he had obtained the honours of a martial death- 
bed. 

With much difficulty Thurles accomplislies a meeting for the object of pa- 
cification between his father and Karl Desmond in the castle of the latter. 
On its issue the po*^sibijity of his union with (leraldinc apparently do])Ciuls, 
as well as the life of the unfortunate Dosiiioiid himself. \\’’ith wliat agoniz- 
ing suspense Geraldine awaits in the adjoining chamber for that issue may 
be easily imagined. The alfair comes so near to a ennclusion that Or- 
mond e.xclaims — 

“ ‘ Let the result of what I have advanced, ray fioi’il of Desmond, be conconi ! 
Consent to the terms 1 have named, and then your princely person shall assume its 
proper station near the Throne of England. You will enter on a career of honour 
and of gloiy for us all ! and the union of our cliildren shall he the cementing bond, 
to ro'oncile our feuds for ever !’ 

“ Thurles involuntarily lifted up his hands in the attitude of prayer, and riveting 
his eyes upon the Desmond, looked a thousand supplications, wdiich no words could 
have expressed so eloquently as did that full aflfecting gaze. 

The Desmond was movefl. Panmtal affection, one of the strongest passions of 
Ills soul, now workeil w’ithin him. Feelings of yearning tenderness came over his 
heart, and the emotions of the father struggled with those of the misguided patriot. 

“ The Lords Ormond and Thurles aw'aited, in speechless agitation, the issue ol 
this inward contest. 

“A scornful smile had never left the lip of Doctor Saunders, who, during the 
latter part of this scene, stoixl like an incarnation of the K\il One, w'atchiiig lor the 
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moDient when his machinatiuiis niiglit be wielded to the best advantage. He now 
hastily advanced, and in a deep low voice he muttered in the Desmond’s ear, — ‘ My 
Ijord, the Lady Geraldine should be consulted on a point of sucli importance to her 
happiness.' 

“ ‘ 'Tis true— she ought. Father, I pray you, seek my child — tell her what has 
passed, and bring her quickly here. — Oh, God, direct !’ — The Desmond cht*cked the 
broken exclamation, threw himself on a seat, and pressing his hand to his brow, as 
if to still tlie fever of his lirain, he sunk into an agitated sileuiM*, when the door 
closed on Doctor Saunders, who with eager haste pnx^eeded on his mission. 

“■ For purposes wliic.h will explain thenjselves hereafter, the priest secreted the 
chief minstrel of tlie llesnumd in a small nK»m adjoining the audience-chainher ; 
and after having arranged some future measiiies u ith the hard, Saunders hurried to 
the ]»rivate sitting-room of the Lady Geraldine, lie entered, and found the object 
of liis search alone, and kneeling at a small table. Her eyes were mechanically 
fixt*d on the falling sand of an liour-glass that stood before her, and she elasped 
against her heart a small silver image of her guardian saint, as if silently imploring 
its protection. Tbere was a settled jialeiiess on the maiden's cheek, that told the 
dgoiiiKcd suspense wliicli sbe had suffered during the deliberations of the eoiiucil in 
the audieiice-i'liainlier. The moment Geraldine beheld the Doctor Saunders, she 
arose and tried to sjieak ; but lier tongue cleaved to the roof of her mouth, and she 
could only look the inquiry which she wanted power to utter. Saunders obliged her 
to sit down . and taking a place beside our heroine, he hastened to give a sueeiiiet 
hut most exaggeiMteil statement of the requisitions of l.ord Ormond ; studiously 
concealing idl the gemu’ous traits of conduet which the Karl and his son had shown, 
and skilfully magnifying every point that could add a stimulus to the jiriile and pa- 
triotism of ids auditress, or which could lead her to adopt the iin]>ressions that he 
Jaboiu-ed to produce. The artful priest markeil with joy the inward eoiiflict, where 
love warred with pride, in the bosom of the Lady Geraldine. He g:i'/ed on her with, 
out feeling one relenting pang, while proceeding to communieute the prrnnys/im, 
which Saunders said the Kail of Ormond had reliietaiitly yielded to the marnage of 
his son with the daughter of the Desmond. This information was followed hy a 
distorted statement ot the nationul degntdatiou of^reland, and the total cornproiiiise 
of the (Ihieftain’s honour, which, aceordiiig to his confessor’s account, were annexed 
to the exiM’ution of tlie compact that had heeii suggested. 

“ The glance of the liigh-souled Cieraldiiu* shot fire. Saunders sei/ed on an ex- 
cited inoiuent, that seemed propitious to his views, and eoinmunicated the Des- 
mond’s message. Stating that (ieraldiue’s decision on the projiosed question would 
either preserve or destroy her father’s consistency and her country's freedom, the 
priest implored for a nqection of the specious offers of the Earl of Ormond. 

“ *• Father ! 1 mil give the answer you require,’ exclaimed our agitated heroine, 
ill a tone in w'hich pride and misery of heart eoiitemled. A sickness of the soul sue. 
eeeiled to these words ; for Geraldine felt the vast extent of the sacritice she was 
af out to make, and keenly saw the dangers and the wretchedness which might fol. 
low it. Her senses swain. A film overspread her sight, and she breathed witli 
difficulty. Sauiideis threw open a window, applied cold water to her temples, and 
fojced some diiwii her tin oat. Geraldine struggled with her weakness. After the 
htjise of it few moments she arose, and leaning lieavily on the arm of tlie jiriest, she 
pointed to the door, silently signifying that to obey her father's message, and the 
wishes of lier spiritual guide, formed the immediate impulse of her mind. This was 
precisely Avliatthe Doctor Saunders most desired. He was anxious not to give our 
heroine time to think or reason. Suppoitiiig, or rather e.iri'Ning, the Lady Geral- 
dine, Saunders hurried her across the passages that led to the aiulience-cliamlier. 
He quickly readied it, and thi owing open the door, exult iiigly exclaimed My 
Lord of Desmond, I liave told your daughter all ; — she comes to answer for herself !’ 

“ The soul flashed fortli Ironi <j»**raldiiie’a daik eyes, as they turned and dwelt on 
Thiirles with a look of jiiiguislied love. I>eprived of power to advance a single steji, 
she WHS conqielled to pause, and to cling stiU closer to Saunders’s arm ; hut finding 
it inadequate to support her tottering frame, she leant against the door, seeming 
rooted to the spot on wliich emotion had enchained her. Geraldine’s lips moved 
rapidly, lint no sound escaped them ; and the arm she had raised dropped motionless 
hy her side. 

Thurles stretched out his hands imploringly, every faculty suspended in the 
illtenseness of his feelings , and almost eipially agitated, the wdiole group stood in a 
state of mute and breathless expectation. 
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*•*’ At this critical instant, the dead silence that roif^ned was broken by the war- 
strain of the Desmond, which burst out like a peal of thunder. 

At the soul-stirring sound, Geraldine, as if she were a statue starting into life, 
sprang forward, clasped her father's knees, and gasping forth — ^ Be firm — honour ! 
— liljcrty !* she raised her eyes and gazed on the Chieftain with a wild look of fixed- 
ness, as though the grasp of death was on her. 

Insensibility, that blessed oblivion 4 >f wretchedness, was denied to Geraldine. 
Thurlcs rushed to her assistance ; but, with admirable presence of mind, Saunders 
tlirew himself between the lovers, and raising the Chieftain’s daughter in his arms, 
he bore her from the chamber with the quickness of thought. 

‘ I tvill be firm,* were the Desmond’s first words, while all the veins of life 
appeared to throw their ilushing tide into his face.— I spurn your overtures, and 
reject your councils. Claim not ascendency for an apostate church, within a coun- 
try where its rules were never recognised ; redress the injuries that have been 
inflicted on tliis land ; unite the English and Irish into one people, and endow 
them with the privileges of the laws to which they are required to submit. Grant 
this, and pea(‘e shall reign throughout the nation ! Refuse it, and J will be the 
champion of Ireland ! Her people shall arise to trample on the necks of their op- 
pressors, and freedom shall lie bought with blood ! — This is the Desmond’s answer.’ 

‘ Rebel Chief, hear mine !’ vociferated Ormond in a volley of wrath. ‘ I refuse 
your terms, and throw defiance on your threats. If you do not retract them, and 
submit within the space of four-and-twenty days, by proclamation you shall be de- 
clared a traitor !* 

When Ormond, with terrible energy, bad denounced this warning, he seized 
Lord Thurlea's arm, who clasped his hands convulsively together, and uttered a 
bitter exclamation of despair, as his father forced him from the audieiice-chaml>er 
of the Desmond. 

In a few moments the Peers rejoined their suite. Indignantly rejixsting the 
repast that had been prepared for their refreshment, the whole party mounted their 
horses, and proceeding at fiiU gallop, they wore many miles on their road to the 
metropolis before the last beams of day had rested oii the mountain’s top. 

It is scarcely requisite to add, that the war-strain, which produced such a re- 
markable effect on the individuals who were engaged in the meeting we have just 
described, was 8tnu;k up in obedience to a secret signal that had been concerted be- 
tween the minstrel and the Doctor Saunders, when the former was stationed in the 
room adjacent to the audience-chamber.” 

To the praise of high moral feeling and fancy which this work evinces, we 
can conscientiously add that of a ment more rare in female writings, namely, 
that of extensive and minute historical information ; and, on the whole, we can 
take our leave of the fair writer with an unfeigned congratulation, that, if 
her accomplished and public-spirited father,* a man whose death was a hiss 
to science and to Ireland, instead of prematurely falling a martyr to his pro- 
fessional courage and humanity, had lived to peruse his daughter’s perform- 
ance, though he might have pruned the luxuriance of its eloquence, lie would 
have smiled with just pride at its fertility. 


* Dr. Cnimpe publislied a Treatise on Opium of great merit, and an Essay on 
the best means (if producing employment for the poor in Ireland, which gained the 
prize in the Royal Irish Academy, and evinces no oidinary depth of knowledge in 
Political Economy, at a time when tlie science whs a novelty in Ireland. As a phy- 
sician lie was eminent. Wlieii lie hajipened to observe one day in the street a 
wretched female pauper, who was stretched in what the bystanders thoiiglit a 
state of intoxication, which he i ecognized at once to he the debility of fever, be 
got the sufferer conveyed to an hospital wlu're, in attending her, he cauglit the 
contagion, and died in the prime and high pinmise of his life, at the age of thirty. 
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Ut sunt divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo /* — Lalin Grammar 

Did you ever look 
In Mr. Tooke, 

For Homer’s gods and goddesses? 

The males in the air. 

So big and so bare, . 

And the girls without their bodices. 

There was Jupiter Zeus, 

Who play*d the deuce, 

A rampant blade and a tough one , 

But Denis bold,* 

Stole his coat of gold. 

And rigg’d him out in a stud* one. 

Juno, when old. 

Was a bit of a scold. 

And rul’d Jove jure dimno; 

When he went gallivaiiiiting, 

His steps she kept haunting, -j 
And she play’d, too, the devil with I no. 

Minerva bright 

Was a blue-stocking u igbt. 

Who lodg’d among the Attics ; 

And, like Lady V. 

From the men did flee, 

I’o study the mathematic.^. 

Great Mars, we ’re told. 

Was a grenadier bold, 

Who Vulcan sorely cuckold; 

When to Rome he went. 

He his children sent 
To a she-wolf to be suckled. 

Sol, the rat-catcher, J 
Was a great body-snatcher. 

And with his bow and arrows 

He Burked, through the trees, 

Master Niobes, 

As though they had been cock sparrows. 

Diana, his sister. 

When nobody kiss’d her. 

Was a saint, (at least a semi-one,) 

Yet the vixen Scandal 
Made a terrible handle 
Of her friendship for End3rmioii. 

• Not a Catholic agitator, (as some ilrunswickcM-s miglit im.igine,) but Dionysius, 
.1 very orthodox tyrant, who lived before Popery was invented. He <lid not wait for 
clerical permission to put his enemies to death ; and bioke his promises as cleverly as 
if he had a hundred bulls in his pocket. — SenUerm. 

+ Fll seai'cli out the haunts 
Of your fav’rite gallants, 

And into cows metamorphose 'em.” — Midob. 

X Apolhi Smiutheus. He destroyed .i great many rats in Phrygia, and was probably 
• lft» first “ rat catcher to the King.” — />/. SchoL 
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Full manjr a feat 
Did Hercules neat, 

The least our credit draws on ; 

Jesting Momus, so sly. 

Said, ‘‘ ^Tis all my eye," 

And he calFd him Baron Munchausen. 

Fair Bacchus’s face 
Many signs did grace, 

(They were not painted by Zeuxis:) 

Of his brewing trade 
He a mystery made,^ 

Like our Calverts and our Meuxes. 

There was Mistress Venus, 

(I say it between us,) 

For virtue cared not a farden : 

There never was seen 
Such a drabbish quean 
In the parish of Covent Garden. 

Hermes cunning 
Poor Argus funning. 

He made him drink like a buffer ; 

To his great surprise 
Sew’d up all his eyes. 

And stole away his heifer. 

A bar-maid's place 
Was Hebe's grace. 

Till Jupiter did trick her ; 

He turn’d her away. 

And made Ganimede stay 
To pour him out his liquor. 

Ceres in life 
Was a farmer’s wife, 

But she doubtless kept a jolly house ; 

For Rumour speaks, 

She was had by the Beaks 
To swear her son Triptolemus.f 
Miss Proserpine, 

She thought herself fine, 

^ut when all her plans miscarried. 

She the Devil did wed. 

And took him to bed. 

Sooner than not be married. 

But the worst of the gods. 

Beyond all odds. 

It cannot be denied, oh ! 

Is that first of matchmakers, 

That prince of housebreakers. 

The urchin, Dan Cupido. 


M. 


• ‘‘ Mystica vannus lacchi.” 

This wai either a porter-brewer’s dray, or more probably the ran of bis druggist.— 
Scnhlerus, 

t There is some difference of opinion concerning this fact ; the lady, like so many 
others in her interesting situation, passed through the adventure under an altos. But 
that Ceres and Terra were the same, no reasonable person will doubt; and there can 
be no senous objection to the little trip beiiig thus ascribed to the goddess in question. 
^Scrilrierus. 
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THE WOES OF CHANGE. 

It is most cheering to find, in revisiting those from whom time or 
accident may have separated us, that a ch^ange of circumstances is all 
that has passed upon them, and not a change of feelings ; that the same 
eager aspirations after what is good and great still animate them ; that 
they still cherish an undying hatred of oppression 'wherever it may be 
found — an unquenchable sympathy with virtue, no matter what may be 
its guise ; that their perceptions of whatever is pure, and lovely, and 
of good report,” are now, as always, ardent, and their forth-reachings 
after it sincere; and that, though the outward form and framework 
may be somewhat worn and fretted away by time, the master spirit still 
reigns supreme within. 

It was with feelings of this description that I gazed, in a recent inter- 
view, on the venerable historian of the glorious Medici. Years many, 
many, had elapsed since we last parted, and by vast changes had they 
been marked! 1 bade him adieu as he stepped into his carriage, 
loudly cheered by the multitude — at the head of the poll — secure of his 
election for Liverpool — in the possession of acknowledged affluence, 
and, what he coveted much more ardently, literary distinction. 1 now 
met him in his pretty garden in Lodge-lane, busied about his flowers, 
and boasting of his show of hyacinths. 1 left him in the bustle, and 
heat, and fervour of matured life, and flushed with political excitement 
— I found him with the silvery locks of age thinly scattered over his 
noble brow, the very picture of a placid and contented old age. 

Yet the mind, the man, was the same. His eye kindled, and his 
voice swelled into a deeper firmer tone, as he expressed his pleasure at 
the abolition of the Test Act, and his persuasion that intoleran^.e was 
daily losing ground. He pointed to the article on the Forest Garden- 
ing in the ** Quarterly,** said to be written by Sir Walter Scott; and 
after entering keenly into the merits of the plan, and the probabilities 
of its general adoption, gracefully diverged into criticism — if that can 
be called criticism in which there is no dash of gall, not an atom of 
malevolence — on the mannerism and peculiarities of the *' wizard of 
the age.** 

In point of happiness, too, the biographer of Lorenzo seemed to have 
lost nothing by the exchange of the sumptuous splendour of his former 
residence for the quiet elegance of his suburban villa. If the traces of 
age were visible on his cheek, peevish discontent was not. Time, ’tis 
true, had planted here and there a wrinkle on his brow ; but the deep 
furrows of care were wanting. He talked cheerfully, I might almost 
say gaily. Nor shall 1 ever forget the spirit, taste, and tenderness with 
whicli he quoted this stanza from Thomson, as a faithful transcript of 
his own feelings. 

I care not. Fortune, what you me deny. 

You cannot rob me of fair Nature*8 grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar niy constant feet to trace 
The woods or lawns, by living stream at eve ; 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
iLnd 1 their toys to the great children leave ; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, you cannot me bereave !*' 

J left him. 1 was hurrying on to Chester, and hastily stepped on board 
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the packet which was to convey me so far oii my route as Easthain. 
** You that are ever talkingi” said my companion, Mr. Aspinall, about 
change^ change, as if you were llothschild’s cousin-german, — turn your 
attention tiiis way. Observe that individual — there — now you have 
him* He is leaning against the paddle-box, and looking, at this very 
moment, towards you.” 

1 did as I was directed. My eye rested on a middle-aged, gentle- 
manly-looking man, neatly tl^ougb shabbily dressed, and evidently 
shrinking from the observance of those around him. His mild blue 
eye, though it looked sad and sunken, preserved its habitual expression 
of tranquil intelligence. He stood by the side of the vessel, and gazed 
abstractedly on the port she was quitting ; though ever and anon there 
was a quivering of the lip and a contraction of the brow, which seemed 
to indicate that the reverie which occupied bis mind was any thing but 
pleasing to him. 

That man,” said Aspinall, was once Mayor of Liverpool — pos- 
sessed property to an amount little short of half a million of money — 
and entertained the present King (when he visited our port as Prince 
of Wales) in a style of splendour and on a scale of expense which some 
of his Majesty’s suite yet remember and marvel at.” 

Such, thought I, as 1 again turned to gaze oil him, is one of the 
many wondrous changes which fleeting time procureth ! 

We had reached Eastham, and the myrmidons of the inn stepped on 
board in search of the passengers* luggage. One of them accosted the 
old gentleman, and begged for his Honour's portmanteau.” — ** I'hank 
ye, friend,*' — his colour seemed to mount unconsciously — **it's but 
light ; and for the distance I have to travel 1 can carry it myself.” 

** That man,” whispered Aspinall, rarely came into Liverpool but 
with four horses to his carriage, and three footmen behind it !” 

How rarely an entire change of circumstances is not accompanied by 
a thorough change of feelings ! The last time I saw Miss O’Neill was 
as Monimia, in the ** Orphan.” 1 looked around that crowded and 
brilliant house — it was her benefit — there were few countenances which 
bore not traces of tears. The first time 1 saw Mrs. Wrixon Bccher 
was hanging over her brother's chair a few days previous to his departure 
from England. One arm was thrown around the soldier's neck, in the 
other she held her little girl — caressing the one, charging the other to 
be frequent and punctual in his letters from India ; and at times, when 
her voice failed her, mingling tears with the kisses which she planted 
on her baby's brow. Here, then, under an entire change of circum- 
stances, were the self-same feelings. The mind was unaltered: the 
woman was unchanged : she 

Who ruled, like a wizard, the world of the heart. 

And could call up its sun^ine, or bring down its showers,” 

never could have maintained her despotic sway over the minds of her 
auditors, had she not possessed within herself those exquisite feelings, 
those tender and gushing sensibilities which found their natural and 
appropriate vent as a sister and a mother. 

But of all the woes of change those perhaps were the most unexam- 
pled and appalling which attended Betsy Cains.” Alas I my memory 
yet runs riot upon tlie beauties of this iinforLunatc. Still do I com- 
miserate that fate which I could neither avert nor remedy- “ l^etsy 
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Ciiins” was the yacht which brought over King William in 1G88. 
Tradition states that when selected for that enterprise she was old 
ship,” but a “ lucky and fest sailer.” With the success of her noble 
freight, her fame rose proportionably. She became one of the appen- 
dages of the Court, and for many years was the pleasure yacht of 
Queen Anne. This wc may safely term the meridian of her glory. 
On the death of her royal mistress she was doomed to experience the 
vicissitude inherent in ail sublunary objects. By order of George I. 
she ceased to form part of the royal establishment. Still she wea- 
thered it bravely under the protection of one of the lords of Court. 
On his disgrace, change and chance again assailed her ; and at length, 
after manifold degradations, she settled down — I burn with shame while 
1 record it — into a common collier ; and was employed in the coal-trade 
between Newcastle and the metropolis ! In this lost and deplorable 
condition many weary years and heavy seas rolled over her ; till, at 
length, having up to the last hour of existence maintained her original 
character of “ a lucky ship and a fast sailer,” she ' struck on a reef of 
rocks, near Tynemouth Bar, on the morning of February 17, 1S27. 
Though considerably damaged, it was not deemed, at the time, impos- 
sible to get her off ; and a neighbouring clergyman in particular was 
extremely anxious that her preservation should be attempted, and if 
possible secured, by transforming her into an episcopal floating chapel. 
His wishes, however, were not seconded. The Antiquarian Society at 
Newcastle were applied to, but the state of their funds precluded their 
negotiating for her purchase. And thus, thrgugh the supineness of 
some, and the indifference of others, the opportunity of preserving the 
oldest ship in the navy, perhaps in the world— a ship which had been 
constantly at sea for a space at least of one hundred and thirty-nine 
years, and very probably one hundred and sixty* — a ship with which 
so many and such stirring associations were connected, and which 
might fairly have been considered an object of national interest — was 
lost utterly and irretrievably. 

For two or more days she lay stranded on the rocks — beating about 
at the mercy of the elements ; and to one mind at least, seemed to pre- 
sent a melancholy emblem of fallen greatness. 

What hopes were bound up in that vessel ! With what an enter- 
prise — how righteous in its design, and how magnificent in its results — 
was she fraught ! How many beating hearts felt their all was involved 
in her safety ! What numerous, and what ardent supplications were 
offered up for her success ! How many were anxiously, eagerly, 
hourly, on the look-out, for tidings of her arrival! And there, after 
so lengthened and useful a career, she lay fallen — prostrate — deserted 
— plundered ! 

In this abject, but nevertheless interesting and picturesque situa- 
tion, a drawing was made of her, from which 1 have reason to believe 
an engraving will be taken. From the frequent repairs she had under- 
gone, but little of the original vessel remained. That little, however, 
was very fine. It was oak, richly and profusely carved, approaching in 
colour, from age and exposure, to ebony. There was literally a scram- 


* Assuming she had been one and twenty years at sea when she sailed with 

King William : — ^uu improbable or improvident supposition, as sbe is stated to have 
been then an ** old ship.'* 
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ble among the populace to obtain fragments — John Bull, though ever 
boasting of his Protestantism, is as eager as any Catholic for relics — 
which were sold at exorbitant prices. Considerable portions were sent 
over to Ireland, and were eagerly bought up by members of the differ- 
ent Orange Clubs, and manufactured into snuff-boxes. Among others. 
Sir Harcourt Lees feeds his Protestant nose from a tabatierc formed 
out of the sinews of her, whom I loved when living, and mourned 
when fallen — Betsy Cains. ^ 

Yes ; the dispersion of the limbs of my darling 1 must ever deplore 
as a barbarous and unnatural proceeding. What ! was there no man of 
taste — no aspirant to vir/d— no kindred and congenial spirit to interfere 
in her behalf, whose very vitals must have been redolent of Orange 
principles ? ** I thought that ten thousand swords would have leaped 

from their scabbards" to have saved from ruthless demolition the aged 
deposit of Protestant principles. Where was the Duke of Cumber- 
land ? Where was th.e Earl of Eldon ? Was there no one to represent 
the case to Government ? No one to bring the matter under the eye of 
the first gentleman, the keenest connoisseur, and the most munificent 
patron of the arts, in England? He, 1 am sure, would have been 
anxious to preserve — would have been well pleased to secure from 
wreck and spoliation, a vessel intimately connected with the destinies of 
his family^a vessel which bore to England those principles which have 
seated him upon the throne of these realms. 

To have carried a king to empire — to have been a leading agent in 
bringing about one of the most mighty, yet bloodless revolutions, the 
world ever witnessed — to have been privy to the address and intrepidity 
of Zuylestein, the burning ardour and devoted earnestness of Bentinck — 
to have been subsequently the favourite of a queen — to have witnessed 
those interminable struggles for political pre-eminence, those intempe- 
rate ebullitions of party spirit, those manifestations of irreconcilable 
jealousy between Oxford and Bolingbroke, which not even the presence 
of Anne could restrain, and which hastened her end’* * — to have been 
privy to the rapacity of the Duke of Marlborough, the domineering 
deportment and imperious insolence of the Duchess — to have witnessed 
the servility and obsequiousness of the insinuating and softly speaking 
Mrs. Masham — ^to have echoed the eloquence of Bolingbroke, caught 
the whispered plots of Harley — to have sunk down into a collier — and 
at length to be torn almost piecemeal by a mob : — 

To what base uses may we come, Horatio !'* 

w. S. f. 


SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE. 

Pam, June 10, 1829. 

The principal literary event of the last month has been the success of M. 
Cassimir Delavigne’s tragedy of Marino Fediero. It is an imitation of Lord 
Byron’s play, but the French poet has spoiled the beautiful char.'icter of An- 
giolina, the wife of the old Do^e. He makes her guilty, and the first scene of 
the tragedy exhibits her venting reproaches on her lover Fernando, the 
Doge's nephew. But though this fault must incur censure, yet it cannot be 
denied that M. Delavigne has turned ii to good account. The very best scene 
in the play is that of Angiolina’s confession to her husband. It resembles the 
powerfully moving scene in Kotzebue’s “ Stranger.” 


* Smollet. 
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Sketches of Parisian Society. 

We have in Paris a privileged theatre called Lea Francis, to which Napo- 
leon assigned a grant of 4000/. per annum, which allowance the king in- 
creased to 8000/. This munificence proved the ruin of the Theatre Fran^ais, 
to which M. Delavigne has just given a death-blow in the following manner. 
He offered his new tragedy to the Theatre Fran^ais, and a contention im- 
mediately ensued between two or three wretched actors, each of whom 
claimed the right of personating the Doge. Their utter incompetency to fill 
the character would to a certainty have condemned the piece. M. Delavigne 
accordingly withdrew his tragedy^ and presented it to the Theatre of the Porte 
St. Martin, where it has been performed with extraordinary success. 

In spite of the merit which Marino Faliero unquestionably possesses, the 
author has failed in giving a correct delineation of the delicate shades of 
human passion. M. Delavigne’s versification, however, is no less brilliant 
than that of the Henriade’' and the heroic tragedies of Voltaire. This is a sort 
of literary merit which is always duly appreciated in France. The piece, too, 
is interspersed with political allusions exceedingly hostile to the aristocracy, 
a circumstance whicn has insured to it a degree of success for which it would 
not otherwise be easy to account. 

The golden age oF dramatic literature is at an end in France. Instead of 
faithfully pourtraying the workings of the human heart, the grand aim of our 
authors is to write easy and flowing verses. I must, however, make an ex- 
ception in favour of M. Scribe, whose talent is not unknown in England. 

He has recently brought out a piece, the subject of which is founded on 
the American Revolution in I??**)* It is entitled Bofiemienne, and the 
principal character is a gipsy girl, who falls in love with a young officer 
whom she and her uncle are employed to watch and betray. Mademoiselle 
Leontine Fay represents this character with a degree of talent which pro- 
mises to raise her to a level with our first French actresses. There is one 
scene in the piece in which the uncle is watchitig the movements of the 
officer, for the purpose of sacrificing him. The gipsy-girl is present ; bu't 
here the author has given her nothing to say. However, the fine panto- 
mimic action of Mademoiselle Leontine Fay, aided by the expression of her 
beautiful dark eyes, is more eloquent than any language she could utter. 
This scene, in which probably the author never thought of producing any 
effect, has become the most attractive in the whole piece. Mademoiselle 
Fay has but one fault, which is a want of fluency in her articulation ; but 
the exquisite feeling and talent with which nature has endowed her, com- 
pensate in a great degree for the defect. This young actress established her 
reputation by her excellent acting in one of M. Scribe’s little dramas, entitled 
Jjfi Marriage d' Inclination. 

Among our new publications, the most attractive hate been Memoires. 
Those of Madame Dubarry, and a femrm de qualitty are highly interesting and 
amusing ; but both are eclipsed by the ** Memoires of the Duke de St. Simon.” 
The Duke, who died in 1753, presents a complete picture of the reign of 
Louis XIV., and the regency of the celebrated Duke of Orleans. Fragments 
of these Memoires have already been published, by the Marquis de St. Simon. 
The manuscript copy of the complete work, which comprises sixteen octavo 
volumes, is in the hand-writing of the Duke, and may be seen at the pub- 
lisher’s j but this proof of its authenticity is scarcely necessary, for it would 
have been no ea^ task to counterfeit the energetic, though inaccurate, style 
of the Duke. The appearance of this work has not a little alarmed several 
of our noble families, whose founders were, it would appear, any thing but 
noble about the year l660, when they assumed illustrious names, to which 
they were in no way entitled. The “ Memoires de St. Simon,” if translated 
into English, will require some explanatory notes, most of which may be 
collected from M. de Montmerqu^’s edition of Madame de Sevignd’s Eet- 
lers,” and in “ Michaud’s Biography.” 

A new Journal, entitled ** La Revue de Paris,” has lately published some 
interesting anecdotes of Robespierre the younger, the brother of the too 
celebrated hero of that npine. They are from the pen of Charles Nodier, a 
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SCHOOLBOY RBGOLLBCTIONS OF THB JESUITS. 

Thb colleges of the Jesuits have lately attracted a good deal of aU 
teiition, and the Legislature has been strongly called upon to seal up 
in this country those fountains of Catholicism. In the recent Act of Par- 
liament, a clause has been introduced, which, although nugatory for the 
purposes of practical effect, shows that the Government has found it 
necessary to make some offering to the prejudices which continue to 
exist against the disciples of Ignatius.* No Jesuit can, for the future, 
enter these realms. It is pretty obvious that it. will not be very easy to 
convict a man of this newly-created offence ; for. what evidence can be 
produced to establish the fact that a man is a Jesuit? That of the 
superior who administers the vow, or of the individual who takes 
it. The proviso is therefore destitute of all validity— the knife is too 
blunt to cut the throat of the victim. The Society of Jesus will not be 
deterred by any legislative expedients% from prosecuting their labours ; 
and as far as 1 can form a judgment, from the experience of some y^rs 
amongst them, those labours will not in the least degree interfere with 
the beneficial results of Catholic Emancipation. 1 have known the chief 
members of that obnoxious body from a very early period, and to me, 
a friend of liberty both civil and religious, they appear to be wholly 
innoxious. 1 do not, however, sit down to enter into any elaborate vin« 
dication of them, nor to write an essay upon the principle of their insti- 
tution ; it is my purpose in this article to detail what I saw and ob- 
served during my residence at two of their schools, and to give a sketch 
of the incidents of my boyhood, rather than id indite a treatise upon the 
tendencies and character of a body of men whose opinions have, 1 be- 
lieve, been misrepresented, and whose importance has been of late 
greatly exaggerated. 

As if it were but yesterday, though 'lis now many years ago, Xeheu 
fugaces f J I recollect the beautiful evening when 1 left my home, upon 
the banks of the river Suir, and sailed from the harbour of Waterford 
for Bristol, on my way to school. It is scarcely germane to the mat- 
ter, yet 1 cannot help reverting to a scene, which has impressed itself 
deeply in my recollection, and to which I ofieiitiines, in those visions of 
the memory to which 1 suppose every body is more or less subject, find 
it a pleasure, tliougli a melancholy one, to return. There are few 
rivers more picturesque than the Suir, (which Spenser honoured 
with a panegyric,) in its passage from Waterford to the sea. It is broad 
and ample, capable of floating vessels of any tonnage, and is encom- 
passed upon both sides with lofty ridges of rich verdure, on which mag- 
nificent mansions, encompassed with deep groves of trees, give evidence 
»of the rapid increase of opulence and of civilization in that part of Ire- 
land. How often have I stood upon its banks, when the bells in the city, 
the smoke of which was turned into a cloud of gold by a Claude Lorrain 
sun-set, tolled (to use the expression of Dante, and not of Gray,) the 
death of the departing day ! How often have 1 fixed my gaze upon the 
glittering expanse of the full and overflowing water, crowded with ships, 
whose white sails were filled with just wind enough to carry them on to 
the sea ; by the slowness of their equable and majestic movement, giving 
leave to the eye to contemplate at its leisure their tali and stately beau- 
ty, and to watch them long in their progress amidst the calm through 
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which they made their gentle^ and forbearing way. The murmurs of 
the city were heard upon the right, and the loAy spire of its church rose 
up straight and arrowy into the sky. The sullen and dull roar of the 
ocean used to come over the opposite hills from the Bay of Tramore. 
Immediately before .me were the fine woods of Faithleg, and the noble 
seat of the Bolton family, (Protestant patricians, who have since that time 
made way for the more modern but wealthy Powers;) on the left was 
the magnificent seat of another branch of the same opulent tribe— ^ 
Snowhill; and in the distance, were the three rivers, the Suir, the Nore, 
and the Barrow, met in a deep and splendid conflux ; the ruins of the old 
abbey of Dunbrody threw the solemnity of religion and of antiquity 
over the whole prospect, and by the exquisite beauty of the site af- 
forded a proof that the old Franciscans, who had made a selection of 
this lovely spot for their monastery, and who have lain for centuries in 
the mould of its green and luxuriant churchyards, were the lovers of 
Nature, and that when they left the noise and turmoil of the world, they 
had not relinquished those enjoyments which are not only innocent, but 
may be accounted holy. 1 bad many a time looked with admiration 
upon the noble landscape, in the midst of which 1 was born, but I never 
felt and appreciated its loveliness so well as when the consciousness that 
I was leaving it, not to return for years to it again, endeared to me the 
spot of my birth, and set off the beauty of the romantic place in which 
my infancy was passed, and in which 1 once hoped (I have since aban- 
doned the expectation) that my old age should decline. It is not in the 
midst of its woods that 1 shall fall into the sere and yellow leaf I 

Something too much 'bf this/ —The ship sailed, I landed at Bris- 
tol, and with a French clergyman, the Abb6 de Orimeau, who had been 
my tutor, 1 proceeded to London. We took up our residence at the 
Swan with two Necks,” in Lad-lane, and after having seen the instru- 
ments for torturing good Protestants in the Towjer, and heard the roar- 
ing of the lion in Exeter Change, the Abbe informed me that I was to be 
sent to Kensington House, (a college established by the Peres de la Foi, 
for so the French Jesuits settled in England at that time called themselves,) 
and that he had directions to leave me there, upon his way to Langue- 
doc, from whence he had been exiled in the Revolution, and to which 
he had been driven J)y the maladie de pays to return. Accordingly we 
set off* for Kensington House, which is situated exactly opposite the 
avenue leading to the Palace, and has the beautiful garden attached to 
it in front. A large iron gate, wrought into rusty flowers, and other 
fantastic forms, showed that the Jesuit school had once been the resi- 
dence of some person of distinction ; and 1 afterwards understood that 
a mistress of Charles the Second lived in the spot which was now con- 
verted into one of the sanctuaries of Ignatius. It was a large old- 
fashioned house, with many remains of decayed splendour. In a beau- 
tiful walk of trees, which ran down from the rear of the building through 
die play- ground, I saw several French boys playing at swing-swang; 
and the moment I entered, my ears were filled with the shrill vocifera- 
tkms of some hundreds of little emigrants, who were engaged in their 
varkras amusements, and babbled, screamed, laughed, and shouted in all 
tha velocity of their rapid and joyous language. 1 did not hear a word 
of Eaglisb, and at once perceived that I was as much amongst French* 
men aa if 1 had been suddenly transferred to a Parisian college. Hav- 
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ioggot this peep at the gaiety pf t1^ school mto whicli I was to be ia- 
troduced, I was led, with my companion, to a chamber covered with 
faded gilding, and which had once been richly tapestried, where I found 
the head of the establishment, in the person of a French noblenlan, 
JMonsieur le Prince de Broglio. Young as I was, I could not help being 
struck at onee with the eontrast which was presented between the occu- 
pations of this gentleman and his name. 1 saw in him a little, slender, 
and gracefolly-constructed abb6, whh a sloping forehead, on which the 
few hairs that were left him were nicely arranged, and well- powdered 
and pomatum’d. He had a soft and gentle smile, full of a suavity which 
was made up of guile and of weakness, but which deserved the desig- 
nation of aimablcy in the best sense of the word. His black clothes 
were adapted with a peculiar nicety to his symmetrical person, and his 
silk waistcoat and black silk stockings, with his small shoes buckled 
with silver, gave him altogether a shining and glossy aspect. This was 
the son of the celebrated Marshal Broglio, who was now at the head 
of a school, and, notwithstanding his humble pursuits, was designated 
by every body as “ Monsieur le Prince.” 

Monsieur le Prince, though neither more nor less than a pedagogue 
by profession, (for he had engaged in this employment to get his bread,) 
had all the manners and attitudes of the court, and by his demeanour put 
me at once in mind of the old regime. He welcomed my French com- 
panion with tenderness, and having heard that he was about to return 
to France, the poor gentleman exclaimed Helas !” while the tears 
came into his eyes at the recollection of ** cette belle France,” which he 
was never, as he then thought, to see again. * He bade me welcome. 
These preliminaries of introduction having been gone through, my 
French tutor took his farewell ; and as he embraced me for the last time, 
1 well remember that he was deeply affected by the sorrow which 1 felt 
in my separation from him, and turning to Monsieur le Prince, recom- 
mended me to his care with an emphatic tenderness. The latter led me 
into the school-room, where 1 had a desk assigned to me beside the son 
of the Count Decar, who has since, 1 understand, risen to offices of very 
high rank in the French Court. His father belonged to the nobility of 
the first class. In the son, it would have been at that time difficult to 
detect his patrician derivation. He was a huge, lubberly fellow, with 
thick matted hair, which he never combed. His complexion was greasy 
and sudorific, and to soap and water he seemed to have such a repug- 
nance, that he did not above once a week go through any process of ab- 
lution. He was surly, dogged, and silent, and spent his time in the study 
of mathematics, for which be had a good deal of talent. 1 have heard 
that he is now one of the most fashionable and accomplished men about 
^e court, and that this Gorgonius smells now of the pastiles of Rufil- 
lua. On the other side of me was a young French West Indian, from 
the colony of Martinique, whose name was*Devarieux. The school was 
full of the children of the French planters, who had been sent over to 
learn English among the refugees from the Revolution. He was an 
exceedingly fine young fellow, the exact reverse in all his habits to Mon- 
sieur le (^impte D4car, on my left hand, and expended a good deal of his 
boursof study ia surveying a small pocket-mtrror, and in Srranging the 
curls of hiarich black hair, the kmbrosial plenty of which was festooned 
about his templca, and fell profusely behind bu head. Almost all the 
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French West Indians were varq, foppish^ generous, brave, and passion^ 
ate. They exhibited many of the qualities which we ascribe to the oa- 
dves of our own islands in the American archipelago ; they were a sort 
ofGallican Belcours in little; for with the national attributes of their 
forefathers, they united much of that vehemence and habit of domina- 
tion, which a hot sun and West India overseership are calculated to 
produce. In general, the children of the French exiles amalgamated 
readily with these creoles : — ^there were, to be sure, some points of sub- 
stantial difference ; the French' West Indians being all rich roturierSf 
and the little emigrants having their veins full of the best blood of 
France, without a groat in their pockets. But there was one point of 
reconciliation between them — they all concurred in hating England and 
its government. This detestation was not very surprising in the West 
Indian French ; but it was not a little singular that the boys, whose 
fathers had been expelled from France by the Revolution, and to whom 
F^ngland had afforded shelter and given bread, should manifest the an- 
cient national antipathy, as strongly as if they had never been nursed at 
her bosom, and obtained their aliment from her bounty. Whenever news 
arrived of a victory won by Bonaparte, the whole school was thrown 
into a ferment ; and 1 cannot, even at this distance of time, forget the 
exultation with which the sons of the decapitated or the exiled hailed 
the triumph of the French arms, the humiliation of England, and the 
glory of the nation whose greatness they had learned to lisp. There 
was one boy I recollect more especially. I do not now remember his 
name, but his face and figure I cannot dismiss from my remembrance. 
He was a little effeminate creature, with a countenance that seemed to 
have been compounded of the materials with which waxen babies are 
made ; his fine flaxen hair fell in girlish ringlets about his face, and the 
exquisite symmetry of his features would have rendered him a fit mo- 
del for a sculptor who wished to throw the beau id^al of pretty boyhood 
into stone. He had upon him a sickly expression, which was not suf- 
ficiently pronounced to excite any disagreeable emotion, but cast over 
him, a mournful look, which was seconded by the calamities of his fa- 
mily, and added to the lustre of misfortune which attended him. He 
was the child of a nobleman who had perished in the Revolution. His 
mother, a widow, •who resided in a miserable lodging in London, had 
sent him to Kensington House, but it was well known that he was re- 
ceived there by the Prince de Broglio from charity ; and I should add 
that his eleemosynary dependence, so far from exciting towards him any 
of that pity which is akin to contempt, contributed to augment the feel- 
ing of sympathy which the disasters of his family had created in his re- 
gard. This unfortunate little boy was a Frenchman to his heart’s core, 
and whenever the country which was wet with his father’s blood had 
added a new conquest to her possessions, or ' put Austria or Prussia to 
flight, his pale cheek used to flush into a hectic of exultation, and he 
would break into joyfulness at the achievements by which France was 
'exalted and the pride and power of England were brought down. 
This feeling, which was conspicuous in this little fellow^ ran through the 
whole body of Frenchmen, who afforded very unequivocal proof of the 
seittiments by which their parents were influenced. The latter 1 used 
Mcasionally to see. Pld gentlemen, the neatness of whose attire wiu 
a^mpanied by indications of indigence, and whose, seamy coats exhi- 
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bited an excessive assiduity in brushing, used occasionally to visit at 
Kensington House. Their elasticity of back, the frequency and grace- 
fulness of their well-regulated bows, and the perpetual smile upon their 
wrinkled and emaciated faces, showed that they had something to do 
with the vieille cour and this conjecture used to he confirmed by the 
embrace with which they folded the little marquises and counts whom 
they came to visit, 

Kensington House was frequented by emigrants of very high rank. 
The father of the present Duke de Grammont, who was at this school, 
and was then Duke de Guische, often came to see his son. 1 recollect 
upon one occasion having been witness to a very remarkable scene. 
Monsieur, as he was then called, the present King of France, waited 
one day, with a large retinue of French nobility, upon the Prince de 
Broglio. The whole body of the schoolboys was assembled to receive 
him. We were gathered in a circle at the bottom of a flight of stone 
stairs, that led from the principal room into the play-ground. The fu- 
ture King of France appeared, with his cortige of illustrious exiles, at 
the glass folding-doors which were at the top of the stairs, and the mo- 
ment he was seen, we all exclaimed, with a shrill shout of beardless loy- 
alty, “ Vive le Roi !*’ Monsieur seemed greatly gratified by this spec- 
tacle, and in a very gracious and condescending manner went down 
amongst the little boys, who were at first awed a good deal by his pre- 
sence, but were afterwards speedily familiarized to him by the natural 
playfulness and benignity of Charles the Tenth. He asked the names 
of those who were about him, and when he heard them, and saw in the 
boys by whom he was encompassed the descendants of some of the no- 
blest families of France, he seemed to be sensibly affected. One or two 
names, which were associated with peculiarly melancholy recollections, 
made him thrill. Helas! mon enfant!’* he used to say, as some 
orphan was brought up to him ; and he would then lean down to caress 
the child of a friend who had perished on the scaffolds of the Revolu- 
tion. 

I have been drawn away from my original theme by the scenes which, 
in reverting to the days of my boyhood, rose upon me. This esta- 
blishment was conducted by several French priests, assisted by some 
Germans and Italians, with the Prince de Broglio at their head. They 
were almost all members of the order of Jesuits, though they called 
themselves by the less obnoxious title of Peres de la Foi.*' The only 
person of rank among them was the Prince de Broglio, who had, I am 
inclined to think, from motives of convenience entered into this spiri- 
tual corporation, as the best mode of earning his livelihood. At this 
' period, the order had not been restored by any formal bull from the 
rope ; but it was notoriously encouraged at Rome, and a considerable 
establishment had been founded in Russia, where the General of the so- 
ciety resided. The Jesqits at Kensington were in communication with 
him, and, from their antipathy to every thing English, disputed the au- 
thority of the Provincial of the Anglican Province. On the plea that 
they were French Jesuits, sojourning only for a short period in Great 
Britain, they rejected the mandates of Doctor Stone, (the Rector at 
Stonyhurst,) and refused to obey any injunction which was not issued 
by the General himself. These differences would not, in all probabi- 
lity, have arisen under the old system of regulation, but the order was 
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only on the point of resoficitation, and of coarse the discipline amongliit 
the ** P6res de la Foi*’ was a little lax. For instance, Monsieur le 
Prince de Broglio, the quasi head of the French Prorince- in England, 
kept a very handsome eurrkle and pair, which he used to drive- himself 
with equal dexterity, intrepidity, and grace, and has often won the 
palm of charioteering in the Olympic field of “ Rotten Row.” Certain 
frivolities, (for he was a perfectly moral man, and his defects were little 
more than the levities of a Frenchman,) excited the censure of the 
more rigorous members of the establishment, and especially of the 
P^e Alnot, who was the completest specimen of the monk— for be had 
little of the Jesuit about him — 1 have eveir seen. This Pere Alnot was 
at first regarded as a saint amongst us. He was a man of a very lofty 
and slender person, Und was dressed in long robes of coarse black 
clqth, with a cowl thrown over his head, and a girdle of strong black 
leather round his waist, to which a massive rosary and crucifix were 
attached. His face, of which we could only occasionally catch 
glimpses, was wan and sallow, with glaring eyes, sparkling, in the midst 
of paleness and emaciation, with an evil and inauspicious lustre. He 
seldom washed himself, considering uncleanness to be an incident to de- 
votion, and his bea^d, covered with filthy snuff, stood in stubbles upon 
his long and pointed chin. His mouth was full of false sweetness and 
guile. He lived in a small room adjoining the chapel, where he heard 
the confessions of the students ; and all its furniture corresponded with 
the apparatus of the man<himself. It consisted of a few wooden chairs, 
a bed of the hiirdest materials, and a little table, on which a skull was 
placed, with a perpetual lamp burning beside it. Here he used to sit 
with his elbow leaning on the table, and bis long and skinny hand 
placed upon his forehead ; and when a boy told him that he had broken 
into an orchard, or robbed a hen-roost, he would lift up his eyes and 
heave a profound groan. This mysterious person was at the head of a 
society called the Sodality an institution which is adopted in all Je- 
suit seminaries, and which selects the Virgin Mary as the object of its 
veneration. A separate chapel was dedicated to her by the Pere Alnot, 
which be took a special care in adorning. It was painted with green, 
representing heaven, and was studded over with spangles by way of 
stars. The Pdre Alnot was wont to deliver his homilies in this separate 
sanctuary : he attempted to introduce a practice, which has also been 

resorted to by a sect established in Dublin by Mr. , the ex- 

fello^ of Trinity College, who are known by the name of the Oscu- 
lar Society,” from the nature of the religious ceremony of a peculiar 
character to which they resort — their favourite text in Scripture bein|r 
** Salute each other with a holy kiss.” 1 recollect that this grim and 
horrid personage strongly recommended to the members of the Sodality 
the adoption of this'usage ; but the other Jesuits interposed, and prohf- 
hited this singular manifestation of his very peculiar zeal. A little time 
afterwards, the P^re Alnot was dismissed from the college, and 1 after* 
wards understood that, under his sackcloth, he concealed a depraved 
and guilty heart. He was, it was reported, executed upon the Continent 
for some enormity. 1 always looked upon him With an instinctive aver- 
simit in which 1 was confirmed by a Genoese Jesuit, the ** PCre Moli- 
nari,” who represented him as a person of the darkest and most evil 
ebameter. Molinari was an exceedingly kind, amiable, and well-in- 
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formed man. He was the only one inahe whole school that knew a 
word of Greek. He had been educated, though an Italian, at Prague, 
and practised as a lawyer. He then became a Jesuit, and certainly was 
sincerely devoted to religion. Though entirely free from the moidtiah 
gloom of the Pere Alnot, there was a large infusion of fanaticism in 
his character. He believed firmly in witchcraft, and was versed in all 
the iiiysteries of demonology. Jhe bodily presence of the Devil was 
among the articles of his creed, and I recollect him to have told me 
stories of the appearance of Lucifer, with such a minute specification of 
circumstance, as made ** my fell of hair to stir as life were in't/* 
Another point in which he was a little weak was the fatal influence of 
** the Illumines*’ in Germany. He improved upon Barruel, which was 
his manual, and regarded Waishoupt as an incarnate fiend. I have 
heard him describe the midnight orgies of the German philosophers, 
who, according to him, assembled in chambers covered with rich scarlet 
cloth, and brilliant with infernal light, where, by the power of sorcery, 
every luxury was collected, and where men devoted themselves to 
Satan in a registry kept by the Secretary of the society, where every 
man's name was enrolled in his own blood. But, with the exception of 
these strange credulities, he was a most estimable man — he had an he* 
roical disinterestedness of character, and dedicated himself with all the 
ardour of spiritual chivalry to the cause of the Jesuits, which he re- 
garded as identified with that of true religion. 

1 was for a considerable time placed under Jiis care, and am indebted 
to him for a zealous solicitude for my welfare. He took the greatest 
and most disinterested pains in giving me instruction, and would devote 
hours of unremunerated labour (for the salaries of the boys vrere all 
paid in to Monsieur le Prince) to the explanation of difficulties, and in 
clearing the way to knowledge. He was exceedingly mild in temper, 
but had frequent recourse to punishment of a very intense sort. He 
had a whip made of several strong cords, with knots at regular in- 
tervals, with which he used to lash the hands of the scholars in such a 
way as to make the blood leap from them. It seemed to give great 
pain to inflict this chastisement, and I have seen him weep at what he 
called the necessity of being severe. He had a* very extraordinary 
method of reconciling the devouter students to this torture. He sen- 
tenced you first to nine lashes, and then ordered you to hold out your 
hand ; Offer it up to God and his saints,’* he would say, as a sacri- 
fice.” He would then select you nine saints. The first blow was to 
be suffered in honour of St. Ignatius, — Allons, mon enfant, au nom 
du plus grand de tous les Saints— St. Ignace !” and down went tl^e 
Ivhip from a vigorous and muscular arm. ** Oh ! mon Dieu !” cried 
the little martyr, withdrawing his hand after the first operation. ** Al- 
lons, mon enfant, au nom de St. Francis Xavier !" and he then inflicted 
a second laceration upon, the culprit. Mais, mon Pere, ayez pitie — 
jamais, jamais, je ne feral des solecismes— oh, mon Pere, jamais." The 
Jesuit was inexorable — ** Allons, mon enfant, au nom de Saint Louis de 
Gonzaga;” and thus he proceeded fill he had 'gone through his calendar 
of infliction. But with these singularities (to us at least ffiey appear so), 
he was an exceedingly generous-hearted and lofty-minded religionist. He 
would himself have looked death in the face without dismay in the 
cause of St. Ignatius ; and indeed he gave a pracficaPproof of his en- 
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<tbusiasm, by setting out at a week's warning for the deserts of Siberia, 
where he proceeded by order of the General to propagate the Gospel, 
and if possible to make his way to China, in the hope that he might 
obtain the ^reward of' martyrdom in the service of the. Lord. 

The person who next to Molinari attracted my attention, was ** Le 
Pere Caperon.” He was a great Oriental scholar, and was regarded as 
a master of the Arabic language ; and was, 1 believe, as profoundly 
versed in the Koran as in the Gospel. He was not employed in teach- 
ing the boys, (an occupation for which he would have been wholly un- 
fit,) but in composing essays upon the mysterious literature of the East. 
It was one of our favourite amusements to disturb him in his studies. 
A group would collect under his window and assail him with all kinds 
of strange noises, when he would rush forth with a huge stick, which 
made us all take to our heels, and woe betide the urchin on whom he 
first seized. Oh, petit malheureux !” he would exclaim, as he 
grasped some intruder upon his meditations, and avenged upon him the 
losses which Oriental learning had sustained by the trespass which we 
had committed on his meditations. Pere Caperon believed himself to 
be occasionally tempted by the Devil in a more direct and palpable 
fashion than Satan is apt to use. This conviction made him frequently 
an object of entertainment with us. When he said mass, be used to 
throw himself into such strange attitudes, and indulge in such extra- 
clerical ejaculations, that the Frenchmen used to rejoice whenever he 
administered to their devotions. The poor man conceived that he was 
struggling with the demon in a corporeal wrestle, and cast himself into 
postures corresponding with his grotesque delusion. Sometimes he 
used to bid the fiend begone to “ the Red Sea,*’ and at other times used 
to stamp as if he had got the head of Lucifer under his feet. 

There were few persons in this school who were very much calculated 
to create the respect of the students whose instruction was confided to 
them. There was, indeed, one very eloquent preacher,** Le Pere Colman,’* 
who was a German by birth, but was French in language and manner. 
He had a most noble bearing, a visage fit for canvass, a deep, sonorous 
voice, and a great command of pure oratorical diction. He was, how- 
ever, too valuable to be allowed long to remain in so inferior a spot as 
Kensington House, and was ordered by the General of the Jesuits to 
pfoceed to Russia. So was MoHnari, who acted towards me a part of 
great kindness and friendship previous to his leaving the establishment. 
The Prince de Broglio, he informed me, had got himself into great em- 
barrassments, and had made an effort to induce the Jesuits of Stony- 
hurst to assist him. With this view he had sent a deputation to that^ 
college, and offered to annex Kensington House to the Anglican" 
Province. To this proceeding, to which he was originally adverse, 
on account of his national disrelish to every thing English, he was 
reduced by his emergencies. The English Jesuits were, however, 
too shrewd to acquiesce in this proposal, and it was manifest that 
the institution must be broken up. Molinari farther informed me, that 
he bad been himself ordered into the deserts of Siberia, with instruc- 
tions to penetrate, if possible, into China, as a missionary of the Gospel. 
Ho recommended me to write home, and to apprise my friends of what 
woo .about to take place. Stonyhurst he pointed out as the best semi- 
nary which I could select, and said, that if he was at liberty to exercise 
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any sekction^ he should himself have chosen it as his residence ; but 
that he had no will ; that his volition had been laid down as an offerings 
to bis (jod when he had entered the order ; and that he must at once 
proceed to the place of his destination. I thanked him; he shook my 
hand, and proceeded to that country from whose bosom it is not likely 
that he ever will return. 

This man was the only example which I witnessed among the Peres 
de la Foi of that lofty devotedness to the interests of their society, and 
of that romantic dedication of their hearts and lives to the advancement 
of Catholicism, for which the Jesuits are remarkable. The larger por- 
tion of the individuals who were assembled by the Prince de Broglio at 
Kensington House were Jesuits only in appearance. They were a few 
raw recruits, got together under the banners of the order. Molinari 
seemed the only genuine soldier of Ignatius. The promptitude and 
alacrity with which he at once precipitated himself into the wildernesses 
of Tartary, at the mandate of a priest living in a distant region, recalls 
to me what the Abbe Raynal, who had himself been a Jesuit, has said 
upon this subject. After describing the wonderful achievements of this 
extraordinary body of men, and the moral subjugation of the Indian 
tribes which was effected by them, he says : — 

It is impossible that any reader who reflects, should not be desirous of 
knowing what strange infatuation can induce an individual who enjoys all 
the conveniences of life in his own country, to undertake the laborious and 
unfortunate function of a missionary : to quit his fellow-citizens, his friends, 
and his relations ; to cross the sea in order to bilry himself in the midst of 
forests, to expose himself to all the horrors of the most extreme misery, to 
run the risk at every step either of being devoured by wild beasts or mas- 
sacred by savages, to settle in the midst of them, to conform himself to 
their manners, to share their indigence and their fatigues, to be exposed to 
their passions or caprices, for at least as long a time as is required to learn 
their language and to make himself understood by them. If this conduct 
be ascribed to the enthusiasm of religion, what more powerful motive can be 
imagined ? If to respect to vows of obedience taken to superiors, who have 
a right to order them to go anywhere, and who cannot be asked the reason 
for those orders, without committing the crime of perjury and apostacy, what 
good or what evil is it not in the power of hypocritical or ambitious masters 
to do, who command so absolutely, and who are so entirely obeyed ? If it 
be the effect of a deep sense of compassion for a part of the human spe- 
cies, whom it is intended to rescue from ignorance and misery, what vir- 
tue can be more heroic ! With respect to the constancy with which these 
extraordinary men persevere in so disgustful an undertaking, 1 should have 
imagined that by living so long among the savages, they would have become 
savages themselves : but I should have been deceived in this conjecture. It 
is, on the contrary, one of the most laudable of human vanities that supports 
'them in their career. 

^ My friend,’ said once to me an old missionary, who had lived thirty years 
in the midst of forests, and who, since he had returned into his own country, 
had fallen into a profound melancholy, and was for ever regretting his be- 
loved savages — * My friend,' said he, • you know not what it is to be the 
king, almost even the God of a number of men, who owe to you the small 
portion of happiness they enjoy, and who are ever assiduous in assuring you 
of their gratitude. Alter they have been ranging through immense fo- 
rests, they return overcome with fatigue and inanition; it they have only 
killed one piece of game, for whom do you suppose it to be intended ? It is 
for the Father, for it is thus they call us ; ana, indeed, they are really our 
children. Their dissensions are suspended' at our appearance. A sovereign 
does not rest in greater safety in the midst of his guards, than we do, sur- 
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rounded by our savages. It is among them that I will go and end my 
days.'" 

I followed the advice of my friend Molinari, and caused myself to be 
removed from the school^ which a little while afterwards was completely 
broken up. The system of instruction there was miserably defective. 
Molinari was, as I have stated, the only person who understood Greek ; 
and CaperoQ* though an Oriental scholar, was not acquainted with the 
language. Some attention was paid to composition ; a P^re Henri, (a 
^uuMooking man, who used to sit for hours twisting two crumbs of 
bread between his forefinger and thumb, and revolving a sonnet to some 
favourite saint,) took the trouble to teach me how to write French 
rhymes. There was also some relish manifested for the beauties of the 
Latin writers, and pains were taken to make the scholars feel the 
strength of the expression. But arithmetic, geography, history, were 
all neglected. A worse course of education cannot be well imagined, 
though these Peres de la Foi conceived themselves to be greatly supe- 
rior to the professors in either of the English Universities. 

1 left Kensington House for the great seat of British Jesuitism in the 
North of England. On arriving at Manchester in the mail, I pro- 
ceeded in a post-chaise, to Blackburne, and drove from thence to the 
school which has since awakened the eloquence of Leslie Foster, and the 
orthodox terrors of Sir Thomas Lethbridge. Through a long avenue, in 
the old fashion of English pomp, and which was bordered by ponds of 
broad deep water on either side, the horses carried me rapidly towards 
two huge towers, which 'rose to a great elevation out of a magnificent 
building of Elizabethan architecture. Before I had time to survey this 
fine and venerable structure with minuteness, and to observe its windows 
of massive stone-work, and to rest upon the groves of old yew trees 
that rose about the decaying walls of its gardens, the horses' feet clat- 
tered under the archway, and 1 was rolled into an old quadrangular 
court, that seemed to belong to the castle of a feudal baron, and not to 
the society of useful and meritorious votaries of Loyola, whom I shall 
describe in a continuation of this article in the next number of " The 
New Monthly Magazine.” 

TH£ LAURSL BRANCH. 

Take this branch of the laurel tree. 

Well may its leaves thy portion be ; 

Does not their emerald brightness tell 
Of the dazzling scenes thou lov'st so well ? 

Dost thou not think of the taper’s blaze. 

And the vaulted dome, and the voice of praise? 

Dearest, the mft thou may'st proudly claim, 

’Tis the meea of talent, the crown of fame. 

Deem me not vain, if I also see 
In this fadeless laurel a type of me ; 

Like it, my love has through storm and Ul 
Smiled on in its lonely verdure still. 

Short is the re^pi of the summer flowers. 

Frail are the fnendships of prosperous hours ; 

But wintry tempests, and worldly grief. 

Can change not love, or the laurel leaf. 

M. A. 
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SPORTING SCENES IN INDIA, NO. IV. 

A Lazy Day and Shot^shooting, 

• ** Here was no lack of innocent diTeriion 
For the imagination or the senses.'* — Btron. 

Wb had been out above a fortnight* when, as we broke up for 
the night, a gentleman informed us, in a most drowsy tone, that, as bis 
charger was stiff and Devil-skin sore-footed, he did not think it would 
do for him to go out next morning ; and though he burst into a self- 
accusing laugh, as our lamps were held to his face to ascertain whether 
.&g, bile, or simple, unsophisticated laziness, had made him thus consi*^ 
derate, we gladly seized the opportunity of indulging the sufferers and 
ourselves, and proclaimed with acclamation the succeeding day to be 
one of rest, or, in junglet-phrase, of revel. An antelope and sheep were 
divided among the varlets, sugar-cane was bought for the horses ; all 
the native talent of the neighbourhood, tumblers, jugglers, and dancing* 
girls, were summoned to attend us ; and what with Hodgson and Ma- 
nillas on our edde, and arrack and calleans* on our people's, before night 
we were, as Sterne says, debtors and sinners before Heaven, a jolly 
set of us !*’ These were our days of dandyism ; heads were shaven, 
faces washed, and foreheads painted amongst the men-servants ; flow- 
ers were enwreathed with tlie oiled and glossy tresses of the ladies, 
whose cleanest rags enfolded limbs which merited more intelligible 
praises than they received from one who styled them ** perfect simitars 
while the young hopes of Islam, or Pariahism,'*rolled about in unblush- 
ing nakedness, or proudly waddled in our discarded waistcoats, till their 
little pride would have its fall, as they realised the apparent difficulty 
of walking into their own pockets. Our taste was exhibited in the cut 
of the mustachio and beard, and in the colour of the silk drawers, and 
the riband of the straw hat which we wore to protect us from the heat-f 
It was noon before our slug and breakfast were over, and we stretched 
at length on the mats of one of our tents, laughing at dear old Frois* 
sart’s delicious jumble. 1 know nothing 1 have met in literature that 
puzzles me like his credulity, and the power be seems to have (for 
1 cannot bear to think the old man a rogue) of holding an opinion 
he wishes in spite of legions of facts, and even his expressed deductions 
from them. Whether pity for the victims of our Black Prince’s atrocity 
extorts his ** God have mercy upon their souls, for they were veritable 
martyrs!” or one of the murders committed by Count Phoebus deFoix, 
who was perfect in person and inind,” makes him cry out, ** Holy 
Mary I was not this an act of great cruelty ?” these facts no more af- 
fect his admiration of their perpetrators, than the dicta of the profession 
he belongs to, do his belief in the handsome and accomplished Knight 
Sir Actseon, who was turned into a stag to do penance for angering a 


* A smoking apparatus. The most common ones are formed of a cocoa-nutshell, 
with two holes, in one of which is fixed a wooden trumpet-like tube, the end of 
which holds the tobacco, Ac. The smoke is drawn through the water in the shell 
by the other hole, to which the smoker brings his mouth. 

1 1 beg to state here that 1 mean what I say, in spite of the authority of the 
Commentator Jallalo'ddin, who, remarking on the words of the Koran, ** He 
bath given you garments to defend you from the heat,*' declares that, in this case, 
heat means cold. 
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goddess. I really resemble him so far that^ though I cannot doubt 
his existence, I never read the Chronicles without half persuading my- 
self they are a Cervahtic satire upon their times ; and the Canon of 
Chimay as imaginary a being as del Hamet Benengeli himself. 

On the arrival of the tumblers — ^more lucky than Sir Isaac with his 
fireplace, — ^we had only to order away a side of our canvass house, and 
call to the salaming and cringing reprobates “ to leave their damnable 
faces and begin !*’ Though weary enough of sword-swallowing and 
snake-dancing, 1 never saw the cutting of the betel-leaf without inte- 
rest. A man is laid at length, with a doubled leaf upon his bare sto- 
mach, when another takes a sharp sword, runs towards him, and cutting 
down furiously, checks his hand so critically as to divide the leaf, print 
a line on the man’s stomach, and yet not break the skin. They somer- 
set surprisingly among drawn swords, pointing upwards ; — but the adage 
respecting edged tools was verified by them, for one who threw up a 
ring in which were fixed three daggers, meant to descend two on one 
side and one on the other of his extended arm, managed so badly, that 
one of the weapons pierced it through and through. These worthies 
always ensured me that half-sickness at stomach which apprehen- 
sion or disgust brings on me. Even the best of these exhibitions — 
those their princes and ministers give — are painful or disgusting. 
Their dramatic dialogues are too beastly even to allude to ; and the 
lions of the grandest soiree I ever saw were a Yogue,* whose matted 
hair formed a net, in which he was carried by a pole run through it, 
and two boys tied by tlieVr extended arms to a post supporting them- 
selves in that position with their feet off the ground ; their faces being 
ochred so as to give to the marble-like fixedness of their features an 
expression of suppressed suffering, so striking that at this moment 1 can 
only guess it was unreal. It was with a shout that w'e welcomed the strut- 
ting jingle of the Banglas,f and 1 was doubly pleased that our visitors 
were Gentoos. Many of them want but complexion to be perfect beau- 
ties. Their figures are exquisite, and their regular features, soft skins, and 
full swrmming eyes — ^but, above all, a diffidence in their carriage, a some- 
thing of the beautiful and beneficial affectations of the sex, gave them, 
in my eyes, an interest which the "bolder beauties of the Mussulmaunee 
never raised. When old, these latter looked, with their frightful mouths 
and haggard features, the very refuse of licentiousness ; and, in fact, 1 
never saw one of them past girlhood in whose countenance I did not 
fancy something of malignity. Tliey seemed to me to know their life 
of pleasure was one of guilt ; while in the placid expression of the 


* A Hindoo devotee. The practice of a class of these, who are contemplative, 
resembles that ef the monks of Mount Athos, as 1 have seen it described. They sink 
themselves into deep ruptures, and sit for hours motionless, beholding, as they be- 
lieve, Xjod himself, like a very bright and ineffable light, and feeling an inexpressible 
joy, attended with a contempt and forsaking of the world. The great difference be- 
tween them appears to be, that the Vogues gaze on the tip of the nose, and the her- 
mits look at the navel, during the oparadon. 

Feet-ornament of Eastern women. We find in Isaiah, ** Because the dauahters 
of Sion are haughty, and Walk with stretebed-forth necks and wanton eyes, mincing 
aa tlfpy go, and making a tinkling with their feet; &c. the Lord will take away the 
byavery of their tinkling ofnaments about their feet and as the Prophet proceeds, 
Be eDUmerates ** the round tires like the moon, the nose-jewels,** and various other 
ornaments of the daughters of Sion, which are common to those of India. 
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Gentoo girls 1 felt pleased to trace the freedom from self-reproach 
which their belief would naturally bestow. The blackening of the lid 
and lash gives to their eye an expression of power rather than beauty, 
it enlarges the eye, and gives the white a stronger body from its con- 
trast, so as, in some &ces, to look unnatural and almost unearthly. 
They often brought to my mind the large projecting eyes of the Hin- 
doo idols, and 1 always associated them with the idea 1 should form of 
those of a being of supernatural though not angelic nature— a Spirit of 
the woods or mines, for instance. When still, they look passionless ; 
but a single glance will tell that, if they do not feel, at least they can 
speak of feeling eloquently well. It is ridiculous to call their move- 
ments dancing, and, in saying so, 1 disclaim all offence to such as walk 
through quadrilles. They merely stalk about keeping time to the 
music, which they accompany with a movement of the hands and eyes, 
advancing or receding leisurely, until the clattering and blowing be- 
comes louder (as the musicians work themselves up, till they look half 
drunk, half crazy), when the steps become more hurried, the bodily 
contortions more violent, their eyes roll in a fine frenzy, and they kick 
up the front of their petticoats in a style that, where ladies are present, 
inevitably betrays the unhappy beings who have not been seasoned' at 
the Opera-house. They accompanied their pacings with songs, during 
which our conversation, for we listened d Vltaiienne, would be 
clieckcd by some outrageous scream — at which the syren wouloWaise 
her hand to keep her betel in her mouth, and play off the necessary 
evolutions as a coyish concealment of the (too often ebon) beauties of 
her teeth. After dinner we had a grande<^hasse,” i. e. we formed a 
quorum on the principle that corporate bodies have no souls, to justify 
by reciprocal support the laziness which neither our zeal nor our rivalry 
would have allowed us to indulge in alone. When we were within 
reach of them on these occasions, we rode out with hunting cheetas. 
These are beautifully formed, with barrels drawn up like greyhounds, 
quite different from the heavy bow-legged domesticated race. They 
are brought on a car, as near the antelope as possible, when the 
winkers are taken off ; it is most interesting to see their va&nt and 
roving gaze catch and rivet itself upon their victim. An intense sin- 
gleness of purpose seems to speak in every muscle as the leopard strains 
upon the rope till it is slipped and he springs down. He moves off 
sometimes at a swinging trot, and at others steals on crouchingly, 
(lying flat and motionless if the deer but turn towards him,) until he 
is near enough to burst upon his prey. His last spring is grand. At 
one moment he is in the air, and the next flat on his stomach in the 
cloud of dust he has whirled up — his teeth fast in the throat of the an- 
telope, whose horns are driven in the earth, and whose feet, all up- 
wards, are quivering in their last sensation. They seldom run far, but 
when they fail, stop and purr like a cat, and the winkers are put on 
them by means of a long rod. They show training by singling out 
bucks, for which they get a haunch — whereas they only receive the 
liver of a doe. It is by forcing this perquisite into their mouths that 
they are disengaged from the deer.— We had usually on our return to 
the tents to appease some feud, originating generally in the philan- 
thropy of our ladies, and their husbands' unwillingness to let this virtue 
be its own reward ; and though we could succeed so far as to have 
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them rolled up io their respective clodiesi our influence went no far^ 
thc^y and at intervals through the night would be heard screams of de^ 
fiance and volleys of abuse that shamed the wretched combinations of 
European blackguardism. — ^The day after these saturnalia was one of 
hard fag ; late, indeed, and bloody with spurring fiery red/’ would 
he return whom fate had destined to come back empty-handed. It 
was on an occasion of this sort that 1 came rattling in when, as I 
brought up beneath the tree, 1 was struck chill by a most unusual ap- 
pearance of dejection on every face, and my boy, as he held ray rein, 
whispered, ** Sheikhussein is drowned. Sir V* ** Good God I" 1 ex- 
claimed, ** how ?*’ The matter was simple enough ; the poor fellow 
had gone in, as our people do, for a duck — had become entangled in 
the weeds and pulled under by them ; but the circumstances of his 
death afford some illustration of the apathetic indifference one finds in 
India. While he was battling widi the weeds, with his long black hair 
flying wildly about, as he shrieked, and almost leaped from the water 
in his convulsive struggles, an elephant passed over the bank, and its 
Mohaut was entreated — reviled — and threatened, to induce him to let 
the beast go in to save his fellow-Mussulmaun. But he would not— -he 
had no orders — ^he watched the frightful spectacle till its object sank 
exhausted, and then pursued his way. In two hours he had to retrace 
his Jteps to do that service for the dead body he had refused to the 
dyiqi^an. This risk of our people is the very greatest of several 
great 9 bjections I have to duck-shooting. There is so much dirt and 
drudgery about it, and it offers neither the comparative excitement, nor 
the beauty nor variety of ecene of other sports. Tanks are mostly near 
a cultivated flat, which is below their level, and a long bank is the 
chord to which the outline of the water forms the arc. When the bunds 
are planted with bamboos, they look well. This plant, with its fasces- 
like stem, and thousand feathery curves, is always beautiful, but in a 
storm its waving is graceful beyond description. No sport is more 
dangerous, as it is followed, than duck-shooting in India— 1 say as it is 
followed ; for I am convinced a man who shoots from behind a bund, 
sendingsa boy with a pistol to the other side, will kill more than he who 
wades up to his middle, or stands for hours with his feet in water and 
his head where a thermometer would rise to 120^. But the birds pack in 
such bodies, and offer such inducement to disregard inconvenience for 
a very profitable shot, and this excellent provision disappears amid 
such praises and thanks to the provider, that 1 never knew a duck-shot 
who did not return with some excellent reason for having ** that once'* 
violated his resolution to keep dry. Amongst the swarms of ducks 
in India, where I have heard their crossing flight compared, and really 
hot hyperboltcally, to thunder, there was one, a red, heavy-looking, 
bird, we called the Braminy, whose acuteness of hearing was distract- 
ing. Conceive a man creeping up as if he was about, the roost infernal 
sin the world ever saw, hidden by the bank— a sultry day keeping the 
ducks motionless on the water — heaven and earth conspiring in his fa- 
vour — catching his breatli at a noise— listening again, smiling as he 
feels it was but fancy, and still creeping on, when a harsh sound like 
conk,'* in harrowing reality, grates upon his ear, and turns the per- 
spiration on his brow quite <^ill. His lips clench, and his eyes turn 
^p m reproachful appeal to heaven, as he grasps his gun, and rushes 
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hopelessly towards the bund, from behind which ^^conk/’ and ^*conk/’ 
and conk/' come rapidly and hurriedly intermingled, as one by one the 
ducks rise and bear away from the unfortunate gentleman; who raves^ and 
for the fiftieth time in his life, upbraids the tantalizing and too partial 
fates, that give such interest to sport, and such ears to Braininies. — There 
are white and black curlew, bitterns, and clouds of snipes, in the neigh- 
bourhood of these tanks. 1 never shot the latter but when they came 
in my way. I have known a person fire at one flying low, and his boy 
pick up five others that had sat within the spread of the shot ; and it is 
no exaggeration to say, a man will often fire at them as fast as he can 
load ; but he must be wet to do this, and will be always out in the very 
middle of the day. No shooting is so repaying in number, nor is any 
more recklessly followed. An adage of ours gives two years* life to a 
determined snipe-shot ; and this sport is the more dangerous, as the 
uncommon fag of it often renders brandy-and-water an indispensable 
auxiliary. Whenever this is the case in India, a man should give up 
sporting — ^it will make him an invalid, if not something worse. Reso- 
lution by no means insures results in this matter, “ Un peu de vin pris 
moderement est un remade pour Tame et pour le corps, c’est ainsi que 
pense le sage Memnon, et il s'enivre." That water is best, I take to 
be as true in India as at Bath ; but in jungles, and on the line of 
march, it is safest to qualify it with a little brandy. If to drink when 
much heated is dangerous anywhere, it is needless to say it is especi- 
ally so within the tropics. 1 have seen a man in robust health die in 
six hours after drinking a glass of water. While shooting, I always 
found the champing a piece of dry grass, which I was in the habit of 
pulling and chewing mechanically, preserved me completely from thirst. 
But 1 seldom shot in the heat of the day ; and when I did, I walked 
quietly after hares, and partridges, or florikens. The latter is a beau- 
tiful bird, and ought to be knocked over as it rises, being not only large 
and heavy, but the greatest of India delicacies, and moreover extremely 
difficult to put up a second time. There is a variety of it, which 1 have 
only seen in the hot months, with a deep brown and m'.)re of pink in its 
plumage ; it has a long and glossy black feather on each side ' of its 
face, which we called its mustachio.** The birds peculiar to India 
which we shot were these : a spotted variety of the snijpe, another of the 
partridge which called like the corncrake, and the small birds that 
swarm on the plain under the general name of rock pigeons. These we 
christened jack grouse, taking jack to be a ** word of exceeding good 
command,” as in the case of snipes, to signify diminutive, and conceiving 
that the manner in which these birds pack and squat on stony ground, 
together with their being feathered to the toe, justifies our assumption 
of that of grouse. The very prettiest of the varieties of this bird are 
found in retired spots ; they rise with a cry not unlike a clash of the 
castanets, repeated at intervals, while the others make a much quicker 
and more modulated noise. 1 could kill a good deal of the small-shot 
game when I could make up my mind to it ; but I had no dogs, and 1 
had too good reason to distrust my temper to wish to use beaters. 
They are a most provoking auxiliary. It is best to keep a little before 


* Are these the birds which we find enumerated as ** Flanderkios’^ at the knightly 

tables where our Eastern beauty the peacock held so dignified a place ? 
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them, and to have two on each aide within (at most) twenty yards. 
The more silently they move, the better, for noise sends off the game 
before we near it. They should strike each bush once and then thrust 
in their sticks downwards, as hares,' and particularly partridges, lie very 
close. I mention this because experience, in teaching me it is the best 
plan, has also taught me that too many of us are unhappily inclined to 
hold the men of India responsible for the conduct of its birds and 
beasts, as well as for the heat of the weather, and our own bad shoot- 
ing ; and this system, in improving the chance of sport, may perhaps 
tend to preserve tlie sportsman from the humiliating sensations I have 
seen crimson the cheek of well-tempered men, as they looked upon the 
wretched beings who had suffered from their forgetfulness. ** Action 
is momentary — a pulse, a blow, this way or that,*' and assuredly the 
annoyances of sport, and the want of tact of these poor creatures, act- 
ing on the irritability induced by the climate, are ** sair to bide." I 
should like to know the exact degree in which the climate of India ren- 
ders men less culpable in their comicalities than that of Europe ; for 
it must : — when we know that minds having a tendency to insanity, 
imperceptible before they leave or after they return to Europe, become 
affected in India, and that the degree of dissipation which is undergone 
with impunity at home, induces madness there, it is idle to say such a 
climate is uninduential. There are cases in which the solemn and con- 
siderate opinions of most honourable and conscientious men are such as 
to leave us in doubt whether an inaccurate perception of right and 
wrong in them, or an acknowledgment of the prevalence of weakness 
in the community, has ^iven them the bias that has excited such fre- 
quent animadversion; — but I'm getting didactic, which is by no means 
my business. I only mean to imply that there are unfair odds in this 
world against more people than the indignant and resisting house- 
breaker, who taunted the toowiumerous police with ‘‘ Oh, ye villains ! 
Three to one — ah ! three to one — it’s scandalous !" 


THE BROKEN LUTE. 

In imitation of the Writers of the Sixteenth Century, 

As roving down the mountain side, 

A broken lute 1 chanced upon, 

Its graceful form was rudely crush'd. 

And all its chords of sweetness gone. 

Come, minister of song, I said. 

Thy fading glories 111 restore, 

A young and ardent spirit shall 

Awake thy drooping soul once more. 

With buoyant zeal, and gladsome voice, 

I thus betake, and thus perform’d. 

And hoped for kindred harmony 

To the gay thoughts my bosom warm'd. 

1 raised the song, and swept the strings— 

* Alas ! th^ chime not with my theme ; 

The voice of joy it was I sought — 

'llie voice of sadness only came ! 
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Oh, then, cried I, if bootless all 
My efforts to recover thee, 

Thou passive slave of man’s device ! — 

And bring back thy lost melody; 

To heal thy wounds and make thee whole. 

Thou broken heart, what idle care ! 

Oh how profane to breathe of joy 
Amid the lonely ruins there. 

No ! vex not with officious love. 

The spirit of the lonely breast ; 

To brood in secret o’er its woes. 

Is now on earth its only rest ! 


L1BERAL.ITV. 

** Ces services que nous leur rendons, sont, <\ propreiuent parler, un bicn que 
nous faisoos a nous ni^iucs, par avance.” — L a Kuciif.foucauld. 

I DO not mean to enter upon the hackneyed question concerning the 
selfish origin of our most generous affections : which, after all, is but a 
dispute on words ; for when all is said, the benevolent man and the 
knave alike do that which, every thing considered, they like best, and 
in this point all metaphysics must end. If there be any who imagine 
chat humanity gains by that self- worship, which would add a cubit to our 
moral stature, 1 shall not disturb them in the enjoyment of the flattering 
error.” The illusion, if it be one, is an amiable illusion ; and to say 
the worst of it, it cannot do much harm. ^But, however individuals 
may think of the matter as it concerns the species in general, the har- 
diest advocate for the divinity of human nature will admit, that in it all 
is not gold that glitters ; and that a great deal of the liberality which 
passes muster in the world, is at bottom no better than it should be. 
We English, in particular, set up large claims to liberality, both in 
opinion, and in money-matters ; but, if the truth may be spoken with- 
out offence, no small part of it is pretty much of the same quality as 
that of the French bishop, of whom it was said, that he would at any 
time rather give a crown-piece to a free-hearted girl, than a penny to 
the poor.* There arc few particulars in which the shop-keeping habits 
of the nation arc more predominant, (not to speak of their gentle lean- 
ing towards hypocrisy,) than in this very liberality, concerning which 
most Englishmen are accustomed to speak so boastfully. There is a 
vulgar proverb, which characterises the cozening propoiinder of a good 
bargain, as a generous churchwarden, who keeps the silver and gold 
collected at the church-door himself, and gives the half-pcnce to the 
.poor ; and. Heaven knows, we have too many of these generous church- 
wardens in all ranks and conditions of English society ! A commentary 
upon this text may be found in almost all our institutions, and in all our 
habits. What, indeed, are our poor-laws themselves, on which we 
pride ourselves, as a characteristic distinction of the country, but an 
organized system of vassalage, a cloak for oppression, and an instru- 
ment for obtaining the greatest possible security to the rich, with the 


* ** Aussi liberal que n6tre ev^que, qni donnera pl{lt6t ua dcu a une garce, qu’un 
denier k un pauvre.'^ 
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least possible remuneration for the services of the pooil'. Then, again, 
we have the liberality of the lawyers. Justice (which, in the very 
' teeth of the nulli vendemus clause of our charter, is sold in England at a 
higher rate than in Turkey,) shows her liberality in the guise of a suit 
in forma pauperis; and if there be any man possessed of a right to de- 
fend, who is so destitute as to come within the terms of the Court’s ge- 
nerosity, every briefless barrister will thankfully accept the appointment 
to plead for the pauper client, which will enable him to show his zeal 
and his capability to — the attorfties. Exactly with the same liberality, 
physicians and surgeons are eager candidates to do the very laborious 
duties of our great hospitals gratuitously, in order to make a con- 
nexion ; and rising young apothecaries open domestic dispensaries, to 
try ** their ’prentice hand” on the poor, and to get in with parish offi- 
cers, and with the good ladies of the village, who sometimes — take 
physic themselves. 1 do not mean to say that the individuals so acting 
are to blame in this matter, or to aver that they do not perform their 
office with all the industry and humanity necessary to the establish- 
ment of their own professional reputation ; but the arrangement which 
enforces this gratuitous duty on the profession, forms a part of the na- 
tional pretension to charity ; and, therefore, it must enter into the pre- 
sent catalogue of fudges and humbugs. The clergy, for their part, (all 
due allowances being made for honourable exceptions,) are not behind 
their lay brethren in this species of generosity. They support all the 
charitable institutions that are patronized by their bishop, or recom- 
mended by the minister of the day ; and after having appropriated to 
themselves that portion of the tithe which their Catholic predecessors 
were bound to give to the distresses of their parishioners, they are doubt- 
less very generous with their ** farthings to the poor.” The members 
of Parliament are also a most liberal body ; and, on the eve of an elec- 
tion, subscribe most handsomely to all the charitable establishments 
within the verge of the borough, or county, as the case may be. But 
to leave these somewhat invidious details, and to come to something 
more sweeping and conclusive ; is not the English the only nation on 
the face of the earth that publishes its almsgivings in the newspapers, 
and advertises, to all whom it may concern, the pound notes bestowed 
upon distressed widows of clergymen, and the victims of calamitous 
fires ! Just as if the founder of religion had not expressly enjoined 
them not to let their left hand know what their right doeth. ” Oh ! 
father Abraham, what these Christians are 1" 

Next to the pleasure of seeing one’s name in the diurnal rubricks of 
opulence and piety, there is no self-seeking motive that simulates libe- 
rality more frequently than sheer gluttony. Whenever it suits a man’s 
account to get up some new public charity, to manufacture some untried 
eleemosynary institution, he has nothing to do but to bait his trap with a 
dinner at the Crown and Anchor, and the good Samaritans will flock in 
crowds to pour oil and wine into their own stomachs ; and if, when hot 
with the Tuscan grape,” they bleed freely, their maudlin good-nature 
passes current for a charitable disposition, and they take free credit with 
Heaven for a pecuniary advance, the real motive of which was &r less a 
sympathy for their fellow-creatures, than an affection for cold punch and 
calipash. This trap, however, 'embraces only one half of the creation : 
the fair sex cannot attend public dinners ; and to draw in the ladies. 
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charity balls, and benefit; plays and concerts, are a more appropriate^ 
excuse for gratifying the love of pleasure. It is inconceivable the 
sums expended in this mock species of liberality, which are placed to 
the acount of charity, but by which charity benefits in a very small 
proportion. Fairly stated, the expenditure should be set down some- 
what in this way : — £ s. d. 

To a new dress for attending the charity 10 10 0 

To hair-dressing, ribbons, gloves, coach hire, &c. I 10 0 

To musicians, lights, refreshments, i&c. . 0 10 6 

To amount of actual contribution to the poor I n i n r 

(The ticket being 1/. U.) . . ) 

13 1 0 

** Oh ! monstrous, but one halfpenny worth of bread to all this into- 
lerable deal of sack !*’ — It is not to be denied that such speculations are 
** good for trade that they circulate a great deal of money, and ex- 
tort charity from those who would not bestow a farthing on the dis- 
tressed for their own sake ; but then let it not be placed to the account 
of national liberality, and blazoned to the eyes of Europe as a proof of 
the superior morality of the people. Such misprisions, however, of be- 
nevolence, — false and fictitious as they may be, — are milk and honey, 
when compared with another species of liberality, most especially Eng- 
lish, and in which Proselytisni gives ere charity begins.’* These only set 
forth as virtues, acts in themselves purely indifferent ; but sectarian li- 
berality is often a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and under the semblance of 
benevolence conceals as much rancour and selfishness as can well enter 
into the heart of man. This malady in the moral constitution shows 
itself in the distribution of shillings and sermons, of tracts and trow- 
sers, of foolishness and flannel ; it is marked by all the patehnage 
and prying curiosity of Jesuitism; by the Jesuit’s love of domina- 
tion, and by their wriggling, insinuating modes of influence and per- 
suasion. Under the notion of a regard for the spiritual welfare of 
the village, the Lady Bountifuls of this class become mistresses of all 
its secrets, and hold the strings of all its little intrigues. They thus 
gratify their love of scandal and their lust of powr ; they contrive to 
occupy a burthensome leisure, to banish the ennui of their splendid 
idleness ; and they secure, in addition, an imaginary place for them- 
selves in Paradise, all for a few pounds sterling per annum. Cobbett, 
in some one of his multitudinous writings, has touched this point with his 
coarse acuteness. When persons,” he says, ** are glutted with riches ; 
when they arc surfeited of all earthly pursuits, they are very apt to be- 
gin to think of the next world ; and the moment they begin to think of 
that, they begin to look over the account they shall have to present. 
Hence the far greater part of what are called * charities.* ** Where re- 
ligious charity ends, political charity begins, which is a bird pretty 
much of the same feather, and the two embrace by far the greater por- 
tion of the public liberality of England. In its worst form, political 
liberality goes directly to subdue the lower orders, and to keep them in 
chains ; and, at best, it is but the movement of minds ashamed of the 
evils resulting from bad government, but without the honesty or the 
energy requisite for rectifying the abuses out of which bad government 
arises. To legislate wisely and largely is troublesome, and requires 
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knowledge as well as virtue ; but nothing is more amusing and more 
flattering to self-love, than a round of impertinent interference with the 
domestic concerns of the lower orders, in the awkward attempt to find 
palliatives for misrule ; and to conciliate oppression and injustice with 
a wholesome condition of the society in which they flourish. The true 
spirit of this pettifogging and soup-shop liberality is strikingly evinced 
in the department of education, to which it lays an especial claim. 
How little of it goes to make the poor wiser or better, to stimu- 
late them to independence, or to facilitate the application of their in- 
dustry to an adequate provision for their animal wants ! The educa- 
tion which directs the poor on the state highway to Heaven, and makes 
them prostrate and submissive before tlieir superiors, is bestowed in 
abundance: but that which would ameliorate their condition in this 
world, is not only withheld, but is denounced as dangerous and treason- 
able ; witness the outcry and calumny raised against Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions and the Txindon University. Amidst all the boasted liberality of 
the rich, and all their aflected zeal for their dependents, they exert all 
their powers, with a desperate perseverance, to keep wages low — that 
is, to keep the poor ignorant and miserable. “ If,” says Place, the 
rich will not submit to a slight inconvenience, necessarily attendant 
upon what they profess to desire, they cannot be in earnest in their pro- 
fessions. Their benevolence to the poor must be cither childish play 
or hypocrisy ; it n\ust either be to amuse themselves, or to pacify the 
minds of the common people with a mere show of attention to their 
wants. To wish to better condition of the poor, by enabling them 
to command a greater quantity of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and then to complain of high wages, is tiie act of a silly boy, who 
gives his cake and then cries for it.”* The true liberality, the only 
liberality worthy of the name, is that which is founded in justice. The 
rest is but the benevolence of the hard-hearted creditor, who having 
shut up his debtor between four walls, generously bestows the bread 
and water which is to preserve him from starvation. An enlarged li- 
berality, however, dictated by true philanthropy, answers not the pur- 
pose of politicians. 

Mere justice suits not with their zeal, 

A warmer glow the sons of Flutus feel ; 

So tame, so fiat a virtue feeds not pride. 

Nor throws the ravish’d gate of licaven wide ; 

And what's far worse, on earth it is no tool, 

It wins not place, distinction, wealth, nor rule. 

No ! — placed iji leading-strings, the poor must know 
Nor good, nor ill, save as their teachers show ; 

'tVho make a despotism of heaven to prove 
That tyrants are a sort of earthly Jove ; 

And place a daemon on th’ eternal throne. 

To justify, by his defects, their own.”t 

But I beg the reader’s pardon. 1 am growing grave, and touch upon 
the criminal, when I meant merely to confine myself to the ridiculous. 

Nearly related to the religious and political liberality, and directed 
generally to the same ends, is that active, meddling, fussy, much-ado- 
about-nothing-ness, which displays itself in the superintendence of ba- 
zaars, the manufacture of pasteboard and paper ornaments, the knit- 
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ting of purses, and the fabric of baby-linen — to be sold for the benefit 
of some favourite school-house, or some fashionable vagary. There is 
the same massacre of time, the same conceit of importance, the same 
coming into evidence in an interesting and becoming attitude, and the 
same interference with matters beyond the sphere and above the com- 
prehension of the actors. There is, moreover, a very pretty commo- 
dity of coquetry and flirtation, that, to ladies who have passed Lord 
Byron's “ certain time of life/’ is npt without its interest. If pity be 
akin to love, charity cannot be very remotely related to it ; and, right 
or wrong, a woman is never so winning, as when her sympathies are 
warmly engaged, no matter for what. Even to those with whom 
lovers dream is o’er,” there is no small triumph in a successful effort 
to wheedle large sums from the customer; and in making, by force of 
smiles and insinuation, a simpleton pay a guinea for a gewgaw not 
worth a shilling. The bazaar ladies in general (however high their 
birth and station) understand the tricks of trade as well as the merest 
higgler. God help the poor man or woman whose evil destiny leads 
him on a visit to any of these rich inutility brokers ! It were cheaper 
to dine at Long’s, or to sup at Crockford’s. For rich people have no 
notions of the value of money, (especially ladies,) nor can they possibly 
enter into the wants of others, in which they do not themselves share. 
To say nothing of the bore of being hurried from the girls’ school to 
the spinners and knitters, and from these to the lace-makers, and from 
the lacc-makers to the basket-weavers, you are compelled, in common 
decency, to buy stockings you will never wear, to purchase baskets 
which you will never fill, and to give mord for your lace than it would 
cost at Howell and James's. The vails to servants are hard enough, in 
all conscience, upon the humble friends of great families ; but when the 
mistress lias her perquisites also, no moderate purse can stand it. 1 
hate mean, dirty susjiicions with all my lieart, and always think the 
worse qf myself when they cross my imagination ; but, if 1 were to die 
for it, I cannot help fancying that some of these lady-dealers in charity 
sometimes count like the liackncy-coachman, ** one shilling for master 
and two for myself.” This is all very ridiculous ; but the matter be- 
comes far worse when it is viewed in its direct influence on the poor, 
for whose supposed benefit these speculations are undertaken. How 
many helpless girls, whose industry is their only resource, not only 
against want, but against infamy, are thrown out of employment by 
bazaars, cheap repositories, working asylums, and the more dangerous 
rivalry of charitable sempstresses and embroiderers for the love of God! 
How many poor tradesmen who pay taxes and rent on the faith of 
public encouragement, find their counters deserted by the lovers 
of piety and good bargains, who flock in crowds to forward the 
conversions of Jews and Hindoos, to speed the missionary ‘‘ from 
Indus to the Pole,” and to buy a bonnet or a chemise at ‘‘ half 
the jirice of the shops.” This reflection may be below the con- 
sideration of those good people, who view the poor less as objects of 
sympathy than as the instruments for working out their own proper 
salvation ; but to such as can feel for others, and who would scarcely 
purchase Heaven itself at the price of human suffering, the consequence 
is important. That there is much genuine charity in England it would 
be madness to deny. A population so abounding in wealth must be 
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more indifferent to small sums than communities which are less at their 
ease ; and a free people must be led into larger sympathies, by the con- 
viction of a political interest common to all ranks, from the highest to 
the lowest. The very fact, also, of an inordinate pretence to charity, 
must tend to produce, in some increased degree, the virtue it claims. 
With what a profuse largess do our great merchants, our nobility, and 
landholders, rival each other in forwarding every public-spirited and 
every compassionate object ; and ^hen the most ample deduction is 
made for selfish and paltry motives, enough remains, if not for admiration, 
at least for approval. Yet, even for this pure and unmixed good, the 
nation is not entitled to take credit, so long as it is not accompanied by 
a corresponding liberality in opinion. As long as there is little that is 
generous and enlarged in the mind itself, pecuniary generosity can be 
justly regarded but as a monkish virtue. Thus, when we find the 
same people, who rushed forward to subscribe three hundred thou- 
sand pounds for the relief of the starving Irish, coming forward with 
equal eagerness to petition against Irish rights, and to perpetuate the 
causes of that distress which their charity had previously relieved, the 
admiration excited in the first instance, changes almost into disgust at 
such capricious inconsistency ; and the most that can be conceded to 
the parties is a mere animal instinct of compassion, which, however con- 
venient, has nothing in it either noble or exalted. One knows not whe- 
ther to smile or to weep over that bastard liberality, which relieves the 
temporal distresses of a fellow-creature, while it coolly consigns him to 
eternal misery for a slight difference of creed, and then violently strips 
him of his civil rights on thft strength of this inconsiderate condemna- 
tion. There is, likewise, in the upper classes of English society an 
haughty insolence, a lofty contempt for the mere people, that forms a 
large item of discount to be deducted from their reputation for liberality. 
There is little intrinsic difference between Blunt damning the poor and 
refusing them bread altogether, because Heaven ** cannot love the 
wretch it starves,” and those charitable aristocrats, who found alms- 
houses, yet grind the poor wholesale by oppressive and monopolising 
laws. In liberality of opinion, England (1 speak it with bitter regret) is 
far behind the rest of Europe. If exclusion be not (as the member for 
Newark lately said) a fiindamental principle of our political constitution, 
it is of our moral complex. There is little expansive in the thoughts, 
feelings, or habits, of the mass of Englishmen. It is not only in reli- 
gion that we are disposed to be damnatory ; we are continually splitting 
into categories and predicaments, and shutting up ourselves in clubs and 
coterieSi on all manner of pretences, each of which looks on the rest of 
the species as knaves and fools — if not as heretics and idolaters. The 
persecutions of fashion, if somewhat milder in degree, are not less narrow 
and bigoted than those of divinity ; and the Lady-Patronesses of Almack’s 
hlack-bean the deficient in bon-ton, exactly on the same principle as 
orator Irving sends our poets and reviewers to the regions of weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. In a like spirit, the physicians guard themselves 
against ungraduated merit, and corporations protect their apprentices 
from rivalry ; the Ciapham hotiseholders who keep their carriages, re- 
fuse to fraternize with those of their neighbours who travel by the stage ; 
and Mrs. Grundy, who inhabits the one-pair back room, maintains her 
superiority over Mrs. Soapsuds, who lives in the two pair of stairs for- 
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wards. So also an officer of cavalry looks down upon an officer of foot ; 
and he of the line exhibits ineffable disdain of the commander of mili- 
tia-men. To the same narrow spirit belongs the rigorous exclusion of 
strangers from public libraries, or the inconvenient and jealous terms on 
which they are admitted. We trace it also in the fees paid on visiting 
public buildings and collections of pictures ; and it reigns paramount 
and lord of the ascendant over the spof ting-grounds of country squires. 
It shines conspicuously in our pecuniary compensations for violated af- 
fections, and the action ** per quod servitium amisit.” Is there the slight- 
est grain of liberality in the insolence, coldness, and paltry suspicion 
with which a true John Bull treats all foreigners but such as come over 
to sing for his amusement? or is the slavish sycophancy and lavish pro- 
fusion he bestows upon a pretty prima donna one whit nearer to real ge- 
nerosity? Is there a spark of liberality in the base envy and remorse- 
less sarcasm with which a thorough-going, home-bred John Bull re- 
gards the rising prosperity of our brethren in the United States? in the 
malignant laugh with which our theatres nightly echoed, during the run 
of Mathews’s caricature of a genuine Kentucky-man? 1 speak not of 
the war against the liberties of France, which was the immediate cause 
of the atrocities of the Revolution, nor of. the ill-usage of Napoleon at 
St. Helena; for these were more the work of a faction than of the na- 
tion at large, however much the credulity and the weakness of the peo« 
pie contributed to it. But the coolness and indifference with which 
Englishmen looked on at the treatment of Genoa, of Parga, and of the 
unhappy Sicilians who took parts in the constiAition we forced upon their 
king, and the crawling adoration bestowed by a British public upon the 
Allied Sovereigns who visited London in l81o, are any thing but proofs 
of national liberality. — But 1 am again lapsing into gravity ; the line be- 
tween the foolish and the depraved is so slight, and the connexion be- 
tween them so intimate! The multitudes of uneducated persons who 
flocked to the Continent after the Peace have betrayed our secret to fo- 
reigners ; and the nation has lost much of the high character it formerly 
held in Europe. The imputed generosity of the Englishman, which 
caused the simplest gentleman to be esteemed above the princes of other 
nations, has been effaced from the imagination of our neighbours by a 
petty higgling and chicanery in the settling of tradesmen’s bills ; the 
fear of being cheated has made our travellers little better than cheats 
themselves ; and the ridicule they have thus brought on their country 
has gone far to abate the admiration which the valour, the resources, 
and the power of the nation had inspired by the successful termination 
of a war unparalleled in history. 

Now do not, my very dear reader, get into a furious paroxysm of Bullism, 
and prove the extent of your own liberality by taxing the New Monthly 
Magazine with atheism, and jacobinism, and radicalism, and all possi- 
ble isms (rheumatism included), for thus lifting a slight corner of the 
veil of nationality, which hides from your observation the little motes in 
your own eye (for beams are quite out of the question). The school- 
master, you know, is abroad, and if he sometimes creep into Ministerial 
journals and Tory reviews, how is he to be kept out of our pages ? All 
things taken into account, you are neither better nor worse than your 
neighbours. Man is frail ; and Englishmen, like others, must pay the 
penalty of their nature. It is not our fault if we are a nation of shop- 
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keeper^* or if the aristocracy of wealth in the constitution, and the spi- 
rit of ascendency in the religion bequeathed to us by generations less 
enlightened than our own, have done our natural disposition some mis- 
chief. God forbid that 1 should advise you to reform. these particulars, 
or recommend you to practise the virtues you profess ; all I ask is, that 
you do not render your peccadilloes too conspicuous by ill-timed boast- 
ing ; and that when you are inclined to laud the liberality of your opi- 
nions, and the generosity of your dealings at home and abroad, you will 
pour out the overflowings of your heart to the family circle, or to some 
confidant more discreet than the reeds of Midas. M. 


FAREWELL TO THE ALCAZAR.* 

The sun sinks low with golden gleam, 
Lances are round Comares’ gate, 

O’er the Alcazar banners stream. 

The Moor must yield to Spain and fate ! 
O Alcazar, black the day 
Wo leave thee for the victor’s prey ! 

Dark eyes are flowing ! — they shall see 
Grenada’s stately gates no more. 

Past Alpuxares must they flee, 

7’'o Afric’s sandy desert shore ! 

Alcazar, nurse of Moorish fame, 

And must we leave thy towers in shame ! 

Our native home ! ’tis death to part ; 

The Spaniard comes, ’tis death to stay, 
llie hlood is chill upon the heart, 

That grieves for glory pass’d away ; 
Alcazar, palace of our race. 

Where shall be now our dwelling-place ! 

Nurse of our kings, a last adieu ! 

By the cedd mf»oii to-night we go. 
Weeping in vain, and vainly true : 

Stain’d by the vile, unturban’ d foe, 

Thy towers no more our guiding star, 

We leave thee, wanderers wide and far ! 

And when w e cross the deep blue sea, 

Back gazing for thy w alls in vain. 

Keen woe shall bathe our thoughts of thee. 
Pavilion of our lovely Spain! — 
iMeazar, mark our burning tears, 

'Phey 're treasured for long coming years. 

Long coming years ! — and when gone past 
All hut the ’memory of thy name — 

The Moor, still free, his glance sliall cast 
Upon the record of thy fame. 

And see thy conquerors vile and base. 

The scoff e'en of their Christian race ! 


^ The Alcazar was the 'palace of the Moorish kings of Grenada, and was sur- 
reodrred to the Spaniards under Alphonso. The bitter grief with which the Moors 
parted from their rapital, has been more than once made the subject of poetry. 
The history of the period abounds with touching anecdotes. 
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And he shall be avenged by time. 

The Bourbon’s and the priest's control, 

IVhile amid Afric’s burning cUme 
The Moor lives master of his soul ! 

His fiery home unconquer’d still. 

And lord of his unbounded will ! 

The sun is red in air above. 

O’er an expiring empire’s wail ! 

Adieu, thou palace of our love, 

All save the memory of thy tale ! 

Alcazar ! (day of misery,) 

Eternally adieu to thee ! 


RAMBLINGS OF A DESULTORY MAN, NO. IV. 

7'^e Story of the Beavty of Arles,* 

His own servant and the old grenadier came immediately to his as- 
sistance, and disengaged him from the horse ; but it seemed as if their 
aid had been too late. The stranger was wholly insensible. At first 
they thought him dead, and it was some minutes before the yet linger- 
ing animation again made itself visible ; but as soon as the old grena- 
dier saw it, he went into the apartment where Villars and his daughter 
were, and simply told them that a young gentleman had been thrown 
from his horse at tlie gate, and he believed he was dying. 

Pity's purest dwelling is in a woman’s breast. Without thinking, 
Julie started up, and in a moment had down td the assistance of tlie 
stranger, Villars followed more slowly. It was a Roman duty to aid 
a fellow-citizen, and he proceeded to obey it. 

Every man who has fallen off .1 horse, stunned himself, and broken 
his arm, must, or at least ought, to undergo the same treatment. Let 
us suppose then the duties of humanity paid ; let us also imagine that 
the stranger, in some degree recovered from his fall, had told them that 
his name was Charles Durand, the only son of Villars’ old friend and 
early companion — there was a softness even in the memory of those 
young days which melted, in a degree, the sternness of the old sol- 
dier. It was more so when he found that Durand, thcogh in place and 
in powder, and basking in the beams of courtly favour, had not forgotten 
him, and had directed his son, in passing by Arles, to inquire for his 
old companion — and offer him his services at court, the young man 
added, but his voice rather faltered as he said it. It might be that he 
knew the emptiness of such promises in general, or perhaps that he was 
too well acquainted with his father’s character, or it might be that his 
hurt pained him at the moment; but, however it was, when he saw 
Julie standing by the couch on which he was stretched, and attending 
him with the kindness of a sister, he almost blessed the accident which 
had given him a title to her care. 

I know not how it is, but amongst all the wild theories and dreams 
that have been formed about the human lieart and its passions, none 
ever suited itself to my fancy so well as that, — it is an Eastern one, I 
believe, — which supposes the hearts of two persons destined to love each 
other, formed by the angel, whose task it is, out of the same clay ; so 


* Concluded from page 36, 
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that in whatever regions they may be placed, and in whatever different 
state of life, when they do meet, there is always a world of undefinable 
sympathies between them, and affections apart from all the rest of 
eartli. Perhaps it is only a few, and those by especial favour, that the 
angel forms of these twin hearts ; all the rest must wander about the 
world without any soft companionship of feeling. Be that as it may, 
from the very first moment that Charles Durand had met Julie Villars, 
new sensations had been born in bis bosom. She was lovely, the love- 
liest perhaps he had ever seen, though he had been long accustomed to 
mingle with the bright and the fair ; but in her there was the beauty of 
simplicity, the charm of native unaffected innocence, and that was what 
he had seldom met with at all, and certainly never before so rarely 
combined. There were many more 

But what is the use of searching any farther for that which made him 
love her from the first ? Grant but the Eastern supposition to be true, 
that their hearts were formed of one clay, and the matter is settled at 
once. A little superstition, and a few good broad theories, save man a 
great deal of trouble and research, and perhaps lead him as right as 
any of the hundred roads which philosophers and moralists are always 
busy paving for him. 

During his illness, which was severe from the accident he had met 
with, his attachment had time to become fixed, and he did not lose the 
opportunity of endeavouring to excite a return. In truth, it was not 
very difficult ; Julie’s heart was cast in Nature’s gentlest moukl, and this 
was the first time that any thing like affection had approached it. From 
her infancy she had formed for herself companionship from whatever 
was near her. She had watched each individual flower as it blossomed, 
till she loved it, and loved it only to mourn the fall of its fragile beauty. 
She had taught the birds to know her, and to sing their wild notes in 
her path without fear. But now it was something far, far beyond any 
thing she had ever felt or even dreamed of. What a new bright state 
of existence became hers, when Charles Durand’s love first flashed upon 
her mind ! She painted to herself all the charms of reciprocal attach- 
ment in itti brightest state. She knew nothing of the world ^nd its 
falsehood ; she knew nothing of human nature and its weakness, and she 
fancied it all without a cloud. She invested every thing in the verdant 
colouring of her own heart, and lighted it up with the sunshine of her 
own mind ; and it made a picture she could have gazed on for ever. 

Before she was aware of his affection, she had looked forward to his re- 
covery with mingled emotions. There, was certainly a good deal of plea- 
sure on his account in the speculation ; but she did not like to think of his 
departure, which would be the natural consequence. Now that she kndw 
herself loved, and that she could look upon her own attachment for him 
without fear or shame, she never dreamed that a separation was possible. 
She yielded her whole soul to the delight of the moment, and saw no- 
thing before her but one bright, interminable track. 

Durand’s mind was not so much at ease. There were some blighting 
thoughts that would come and wither his opening happiness. He knew 
his father’s ambitious nature, and feared to ask himself how it would 
brook his union with the simple girl of Arles. Brought up amidst 
scenes of profligacy and vice, though with a heart naturally good and 
pure, Charles might have formed some less honourable scheme for ob- 
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taining Julie ; but there was a purity in her every thought that spread 
a holy light around her, and he felt that the very idea was profanation. 

In youth, we seldom let foresight give us much annoyance ; and 
Charles Durand's resource was not to think upon the subject at all. 
He loved Julie as deeply as man can love ; the idea of losing her was 
insupportable ; and while the hours slipped away in her society, he 
would not debase such unalloyed happiness by one sordid care for the 
future. 

Whether he heeded not, or saw it not, or from his long seclusion 
from the world and natural slowness of affection, did not perceive its 
consequences, Armand Villars took no notice of the growing intimacy 
between his daughter and young Durand. Probably he never saw it ; for 
continuing to live in the same retirement, he suffered the presence of 
Charles to make scarce any change in his conduct. He had merely 
accorded him a dwelling in his house because he considered it a duty ; 
and once in the course of each day he paid him a calm, cold visit, in- 
quired after his health, and recommended him to the care of his daugh- 
ter, for, he said, ** that was more a woman’s task than a man’s and 
the rest of the day he passed in utter solitude. 

In the mean time, Durand’s health rapidly improved, and he was soon 
enabled to accompany Julie in her rambles along the banks of the 
Rhone. Oh what a new world was now open to her! Nature had ac- 
quired a brighter hue, pleasure a richness it never owned before. All, 
all delight was doubled by having some one to participate. There was 
a new state of being sprung up for her — the existence of mutual affec- 
tion, an existence totally apart from every thing else of earth. 

A great change, too, had taken place in all the feelings of Charles 
Durand. As he wandered on with Julie, he wondered that the beauties 
of nature had never before struck him as they did now. He asked 
himself what madness could have taught him to enjoy the false bright- 
ness, the unmeaning whirl, the lying gaiety of such a place as Paris ; 
and as he looked at the fair simple girl by his side, he learned heartily 
to despise the artificial beings with whom he had been accustomed to 
mingle. 

One oright summer evening they passed by the spot where they had 
first met. The same colouring was on the trees, the saifie bright hues 
were glowing in the west, but every thing was richer and lovelier in 
their eyes. “Oh, Julie!” said Charles, “ how I shall ever bless this 
spot! I remember standing by yon old triumphal arch on the hill, and 
looking over the wide scene of abundance displayed below. It was 
rich, it was beautiful ; but as 1 descended into this valley, there was a 
sweet calmness, a lovely repose, which leff the heart nothing to wish 
for, and far more than compensated for the expanse of the other land- 
scape. Surely it was a type of what 1 was to feel after having seen 
you. Before, the gay world of the capital, and its wide, indistinct so- 
ciety, seemed to offer a life of delight not to be met with anywhere 
else. But now, to be with you thus constantly, and separated from all 
the world but you, is a happiness far beyond my brightest dreams. It 
has made me a miser, 1 would admit none to share it with me for 
worlds.” 

Julie answered nothing, but she looked up in Charles’s face with a 
glance that he had no difficulty in translating. A moment after, the 
beam in her eye passed away, and was followed by a slight sigh. 
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Charles would needs have it translated too, and as he could not do it 
himself, he applied to its author. Julie said that she did not know she 
had sighed. Charles assured her that she certainly had. 

** 1 was thinking at that moment,” answered Julie, ** that I ought, as 
soon as possible, to communicate this to my father. Perhaps it was 
that which made me sigh ; for though I am sure he loves me, yet he is 
naturally so stern, that sometimes he frightens me.” 

A cloud came over Charles Durand’s brow ; for she forcibly recalled 
his thoughts to the point from which he had long essayed to banish 
them, and he begged that she would delay the communication she pro- 
posed, until he had time to write to his father, and ask his consent to 
their union. Julie looked down, and contending emotions called the 
blood into her cheek. There was something in the idea of the least 
concealment repugnant to the bright candour of her mind, and she told 
Charles that she was sure it never could be right. 

Concealment ! Charles assured her that he never proposed such a 
thing. No, let their affection he as open as day. If her father himself 
perceived it, it was at once avowed ; but if he did not, it would be better 
to wait till his father authorized him to demand her hand. He added 
several reasons, to which Julie replied nothing. She was not used to 
contend with any one, much less with one she loved ; but her heart was 
not at ease, it was the first cloud which had obscured the morning of 
her life, and it cast a deeper shadow than she had fancied any thing 
could throw over her mind. They walked up the hill to the ruined arch 
of triumph, and gazed for a moment on the plain below, but Julie’s 
heart did not cxpanrl to the scene. They turned again, and wandered 
down to the brook, but the valley had lost a portion of its peace. 

Charles expressed a wish to rest there ere they returned. Julie 
seated herself in silence where she had been placed when first they met ; 
and Charles, placing himself by her side, tried to convince her that he 
was right, for he saw that she was not yet satisfied. 

I suppose,” said she, turning to him with a smile, though it was ra- 
ther a melancholy one — “ I suppose 1 ought to he convinced, for I have 
nothing to say in reply. But, at all events, be it as you think fit. Of 
course, I shall say nothing to my father until you approve of it — I have 
never yet waifted confidence in any ont*.”. 

If the last sentence implied any thing reproachful, Charles did not, or 
would not, perceive it. He took Julie’s hand and pressed it to his lips, 
while the colour mounted more deeply in her check, and her dark eyes 
were bent down upon the ground. What she had said, however, was over- 
heard by another, whose presence neither Julie nor Charles had observ- 
ed. Her father, by some chance, had that night turned his steps in the 
same direction that they had, and he now stood before them. Charles 
was the first who raised his eyes, and they instantly encountered the 
fixed, stern glance of Villars. “ Well, young man,” said he, in a deep, 
bitter tone of voice, ^*you have rested with me long enough. You have 
accepted of my care, you have betrayed my hospitality, you have re- 
covered from your illness, and now begone!” 

Charles exculpated himself boldly, but to one that did not attend. 
He declared, again and again, that bis every intention w'as most pure 
and honourable. 

** Honourable 1” repeated Villars with a scoff. “ Whatever were your 
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intentions, he who could teach a child to deceive her father, is unworthy 
of my daughter. Begone, Sir 1 1 hear no more — never let roe see your 
face again ! Come, weak girl/' he added, turning to Julie, down whose 
cheeks the tears were rolling in silent bitterness ; “ wipe away those tears, 
and do not let me think you unworthy of your race !’* And he led her 
back to the chateau, passing on straight to his own library. 

Julie covered her face with her hands. The tears were still running 
down her cheeks, and though she knew her father’s inflexible nature, 
there was a remonstrance struggling in her heart to which she would 
have fain given utterance, but the stern glance of Villars, which never 
left her for a moment, frightened her, and took away her words. 

An instant after, the old servant came in and told him that M. Durand 
desired to see him. Julie clasped her hands, and extended them with 
an imploring look towards her father. Silence, child !'* cried he. 

Julie, not a word!” and followed the servant from the room. 

Whatever might have passed between him and Charles, when he re- 
turned, there was a deeper spot upon his brow, and his step had some- 
thing of angry haste in it as he advanced to where his daughter sate. 
“ Julie," said he, “ on your duty to me as your father, I command you 
never to sec that young man again!" Julie paused. “ Do you hesi- 
tate, disobedient girl ? Mark me, one moment more, and I cast you 
off for ever ! Julie, you know me — I am not used to say what I do not 
perform. Promise me instantly never again willingly to see Charles 
Durand, or we are no longer father and child !" 

It was a dreadful alternative, and Julie promised. 

How blighting is the loss of what we love ! Affection is as the sun- 
shine of existence, and when it is gone, the rest is all darkness. The 
dowers of life, the beauties of being, are ail obscured, and we wander 
blindly on through an unseen world, which might as well be a desert 
as a garden, in the deep shadow of that starless night. 

It is not so much that which we have not, as that which we lose, that 
we sigh for. Had Julie never known the charm of mutual affection, all 
would still have been bright ; but now, day after day went by, the blank 
of passing existence. At length the news reached tier father that 
Charles had left Arles, and, sinking into his usual habits, he permitted 
Julie to pursue the rambles she had been accustomei} to take. But 
nature to her had lost its loveliness. The dowers seemed withered, 
the song of the lark sounded harsh, and she wandered slowly on, occu^ 
pied with sad thoughts. She raised her eyes to the arch of triumph 
on the hill above: there was a figure standing by it which passed 
quickly away, but it recalled to Julie the time she had drst seen Charles 
Durand, and the hours they had spent there together ; and placing the 
pa^t happiness with the present sorrow, the contrast was too strong, 
and she wept bitterly. 

Though she found no pleasure in the scenes that she had formerly 
loved, yet she had no inducement to return home ; all there was cold, 
and she wandered on farther than had been her wont. She had pro- 
ceeded nearly an hour, when she heard a quick step behind her. She 
knew not why, but it caused her an emotion of fear, and she hurried 
her pace. ** Julie !” said a voice she could not mistake, — dear Julie, 
it is 1." She turned, and Charles caught her in his arms, and pressed 
her fondly, but gently, to his bosom. 
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Julie said nothing, but hid her eyes upon his shoulder and wept ; but 
the dreadful promise she had made her father was to be told, and at 
length, summoning all her resolution, she did so. 

Charles did not appear so much surprised as she expected. ** Julie,'’ 
said he, after the promise you have made, if we part, we part for 
ever — let us never part I" 

It was a scheme he had formed immediately on quitting her father’s 
house, and he now displayed it to Julie in the brightest colours it would 
admit of. He had been wandering about the country ever since, he 
said ; his carriage had been always on the road prepared for a journey ; 
he had counted much upon his Julie’s love; he had procured a pass- 
port for Paris ; the moment they arrived she should give him her hand 
at the altar ; his father should use all means to soften hers, and there 
could be no doubt that Villars would soon relent. He pleaded with all 
the eloquence of love and hope ; even despair lent him arguments. He 
had strong allies, too, in Julie’s own breast ; her love for him, her fear 
of her father, and the dreadful overwhelming thought, that, if she once 
parted from him, she should never see him again. A doubt of him 
never entered into her mind ; but there was something in the idea of 
accompanying him alone to Paris, which made the blood rush into her 
cheek. All the delicacy of a pure mind, and the fear of doing wrong, 
caused her to shrink from the very thought ; a thousand opposing feel- 
ings came one alter another through her breast ; and gazing anxiously 
in the face of her lover, ** Oh no, no, Charles,*’ she replied, do not 
ask me and striving to call up ail her sense of duty, she added more 
firmly, ‘‘ Impossible !*’ 

A deep, settled gloom, came over Charles’s countenance — a calm, im- 
pressive look of despair. He took both Julie’s hands in his, and pressed 
them twice to his lips. Cruel girl!” he said in a low voice, which 
he strove to command to steadiness, ** you love me less than I thought. 
Hear me,” he said, seeing her about to speak ; hear me to the end, 
for your reply will be my doom. I am not rash, but I can never live 
without you. My fate is on your lips : am 1 to live or die ? for, within 
an hour after you have quitted me, 1 sliall have ceased to exist. Speak, 
Julie! do you bid me die? for that is the alternative.” Julie gazed on 
him for a moment as if she scarcely comprehended the import of his 
words, and then again hid her eyes upon his shoulder and wept. 
“ Speak, speak, Julie!” cried Charles. 

What would you have me say ?” she asked ; ** you force me to do 
what I think wrong. How can 1 refuse what you wish, when such is 
the alternative ? Oh, Charles, it is you that are cruel now.” 

Charles caught eagerly at the concession. He thanked her again and 
again, and he seemed so happy, that Julie could scarce repent that she 
had yielded. Yet still she would have lingered; and as Charles led 
her gently on towards the spot where his carriage stood, he was obliged 
to display a thousand reasons to prove to h^r that she was doing right ; 
for at every step she hung back, and though she wished much to be- 
Heve herself justified, yet still the tears trickled down her cheeks, and 
her eyes dared not rise from the ground. But hesitation was now too 
late, and in a few minutes she was on the way to Paris. 

During their whole journey Charles’s conduct was a course of quiet, 
respectful attention: he strove to soothe Julie’s mind, he sought to 
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lumuse it, but he never su&red any gaiety to jar with the sorrowful 
tone of her feelings. He seemed to feel as painfully as she did the 
want of her father’s approbation, but be endeavoured to oppose to that 
the bright prospect of their future happiness. He spoke of quitting all 
the luxuries of Paris for the sole ddight of her society ; to let their 
lives glide away in some beautiful part of the country, love gilding with 
its sunshine even the winter of their days. In short, he called up all 
the dreams that man is wont to form in the brighter stage of his ex* 
istence, when young imagination fashions' out every distant object into 
some fair shape of its own ; and so well did he image his wishes as 
hopes, and paint his hopes as certainties, that Julie suffered her mind 
to be carried a stage beyond reality, and forgot the uncomforts of the 
present in the bright future which he depicted. 

It was night when they arrived in Paris, and an undefiiiable feeling 
of terror and loneliness spread, over Julie’s mind as she felt herself a 
stranger amongst the multitude. Charles seemed intuitively to enter 
into her feelings, and gently pressed her hand to his lips, as if he wished 
to tell her that there was at least one heart that beat warmly with 
hers. 

After passing through several long, dimly-lighted streets, the carriage 
stopped at the hotel to wh|ch it had been directed, and Charles applied 
himself to make all those arrangements for Julie’s comfort which she 
was hardly able to do for herselft ** And now, Julie,” said he, ** there 
remains but one thing more : I will instantly go to my father’s hotel 
and bring you his consent to our union.” 

Oh, Charles, wait a moment, do not leave m? yet,” cried Julie ; “ I 
can bear any thing but solitude.” 

Charles pressed her to his bosom, and sitting down beside her, gazed 
fondly over every lovely feature, as she sat with her eyes bent upon the 
ground. She saw that he waited merely to gratify her, and that his 
mind was fixed upon the interview with his father ; and at length, con- 
quering her feelings, she bade him go. 

Charles promised that he would instantly return, and left her ; but 
at the same time he ordered his servant to stay at the hotel. ** Show 
Miss Villars,” he said, the same service as if she were your mistress, 
and my wife, which she will soon become.” 

As soon as Charles was gone, Julie burst into tears ; she knew not 
why, but there was a deep depression of spirits hung over her which 
she could not dissipate, and she wept profusely. She had scarcely 
reasoned herself out of giving way to her grief, when Charles returned. 
“My father,” said he, “is absent a few leagues from Paris, but he 
comes back to-morrow evening; so, dear Julie, my hopes must be de- 
layed.” 

Charles saw that she had been weeping, but he took no notice, and 
applied himself during the evening to wean her thoughts from every 
subject of sorrow ; and he succeeded, if not in entirely calming, at 
least in greatly soothing her mind. The journey had much fatigued 
her, and Charles left her at an early hour. “ For your sake, Julie,” 
he said, “ 1 must not stay in the same hotel, but 1 will be with you 
early to-morrow.” 

It was Charles’s task during the whole succeeding day to occupy 
Julie’s thoughts by various subjects of interest, so as to prevent their 
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ever recurriDg to her own situation- He gave her mind no time to fall 
back u|)on itself, neither did he himself wish to think ; the approach- 
ing interview with his father offered much that he dreaded, and he 
would not let his thoughts rest upon it. 

At length, however, the evening came, and he again left J ulie upon 
the' same errand that he had done the night before. In going to his 
father’s hotel, he walked with extraordinary rapidity, as if he were afraid 
tliat reflection should intrude upon him by the way ^ but on being in- 
formed that his father had returned some time, he paused to collect his 
thoughts, took two or three turns in the court, and then entered the 
room where his parent was. 

Far different from the sprightly lad that long ago consorted with Ar- 
mand Villars, old Durand, in passing through life, had lost many of 
the better qualities which had distinguished him in boyhood ; circum- 
stances had so often induced him to glide from one opinion to another, 
that he had but small pretensions to sincerity. Fortune had made him 
proud, and the lesser points of morality had gradually become effaced 
in mingling with corrupted society. He was still a man of courage, of 
wit, of talent ; and, as he had never cried very loud for any particular 
party, his changes in political opinion had never been criticised very 
severely. He was also a man of pleasure, an epicurean, but one that 
forgot some of the best tenets of his sect. Every thing was to be sacri- 
ficed to pleasure except interest, and all was to yield to that. Ilis af- 
fection for his son was strong, but there was much of it pride ; and 
though on his return he received him kindly, it was more like the re- 
ception of an old companion than a son. 

Well, Charles,” said he, after the first few minutes, so your broken 
arm is whole again ; and what has become of the beautiful little nurse 
you wrote to me about ? You owe her a good deal, in truth.” 

“ I owe her every thing, Sir,” replied Charles ; “ and as to what is 
become of her, she is at this moment in Paris, and ” 

‘‘ Ha, ha, ha ! so that is the way you repay her,” interrupted his fa- 
ther, laughing. “ Charles, Charles, you are a sad libertine. But take 
care what you are about : you will certainly get your throat cut ; that 
sulky old Roman, her father, will not take it quietly, depend upon it. 

I remember him when a boy : liis anger was not easily moved, but when 
once excited, his vengeance was not like that 6f a child.” 

“ I rather think, Sir, that you mistake me,” replied Charles. “ Julie 
is purity itself ; I love her beyond every thing on earth ; and I have 
now come to ask you to sanction my immediate union with her.” 

The astonishment, the anger, the scorn, which gradually gathered 
over old Durand’s countenance while his son was speaking, is beyond 
expression. “ Young man !” cried he, •' are you mad ? have you 'be- 
come a driveller and a fool 

Charles had expected opposition, and now he used all the eloquence 
he possessed, all the entreaties most likely to move. He expressed 
himself firm in his resolution of marrying Julie, but declared that he 
never could be happy without his father’s approbation. But it was in 
vain ; his father listened to him for a moment, and then, without any 
answer whatever, but a look of mingled pity and contempt, left the 
room. Charles’s heart burnt with indignation ; and, darting from the 
bouse, he passed rapidly to the hoteh He did not, he would not think ; 
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and he had entered the room where Julie sat, before the first irritation 
had passed from his mind. She was sitting directly opposite, and as he 
entered, she raised her eyes with such a look of glad expectation that 
it quite overwhelmed him ; and, striking his hand against his forehead^ 
he walked up and down the room for a moment without speaking. 

In the name of Heaven, Charles, exclaimed Julie, what is the 
matter ?” 

Charles took her hand and led her back to the sofa from which she 
had risen. "Julie,’' said he, " my father is as cruel as yours. He re- 
fuses his consent to our union ; but be assured——’* 

At that moment the deadly paleness, the wild despair of Julie's 
countenance, stopped him as he spoke. Charles had deceived himself, 
and still more deceived her, with respect to his father. She had never 
imagined the possibility of his refusing, and now it came like the stroke 
of death. All the horror, all the desolation of her situation flashed 
upon her mind. Ic stunned, it stupifled her. Every sense, every 
thought, was overwhelmed in the wild tempest of her disappointed 
hopes, and she sat gazing in the face of her lover in dumb, inanimate 
despair. 

Charles at first attempted to call her to herself, but in vain : she sat 
like marble. At length, starting up, " Julie,” he cried, " 1 go again to 
iny father, and be sure that I will bring you his consent, or 1 will die 
at his feet and he quitted the room. 

But Julie heard him not; she sat with her hands clasped, and her 
eyes fixed upon the door. Her senses were bewildered; a sudden 
panic seized her, she knew not of what; she started up, and as if she 
flew from something which pursued her, she ran down the stairs of the 
hotel into the street. She passed rapidly along the Rue Royale to the 
Place Ixuiis Quinze. The cool air revived her, and thought began to 
return, when some one caught her by the arm with a grasp of iron. 
fShe turned and cast herself at his feet. *‘My father! oh Heaven, my 
father 1” cried Julie. Villars answered nothing, but held her tight by 
the wrist, while he drew a poignard from his bosom. " Disgrace of 
your father’s name,” said he, at length ; " if you have a prayer to offer 
to Heaven, offer it now, for the blood of Villars shall never flow in im- 
pure veins.” 

Julie strove to speak, but terror left her no voice* At length she 
cried, " Indeed, indeed, I am innocent.” 

" Art thou a liar, too ?” cried Villars, casting his cloak over her head 
and raising his hand — " thus I wipe out your infamy !” 

He plunged the dagger in her bosom — he raised it again — but no — 
he could not repeat it. There was a faint, smothered cry — a shudder 
like the flutter of a dying bird ; and then — it lay a cold, inanimate 
weight upon his bosom. It was done. But then the implacable, un- 
yielding spirit which had thus far sustained him, forsook him for a mo- 
ment, and he stood stupified, without thought, without feeling, without 
remembrance. 

" I have done my duty 1” be cried at last ; and, hurrying down to 
the banks of tile river, descended to the very edge, and laid his lifeless 
burden in the water — gently, and cautiously, as if he were afraid of 
waking her. He gazed upon her— -smote his hand upon his breast. 

^1^.— VOL. XXVI. NO. CIV. K 
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I have done my duty/’ he said ; 1 have done my duty !” But hell 

was in his hearty and he fled.— — 

When the Union American merchantman was lost on her passage 
from Havre to Charleston, there was one man who refused to enter any 
of the boats. He had taken his passage at Havre the very day the 
ship sailed ; and during the five days which elapsed between her leav- 
ing the port and her being wrecked, he was never heard to profler a 
word to any one. He passed the days, and the greater part of the nights, 
in walking backwards and forwards with his eyes fixed upon the deck ; 
and at that awful moment, when tempest and destruction surrounded 
them all, the deadly strife within his own bosom seemed to have ren- 
dered him insensible to the war of elements without. Some one kindly 
pressed him to enter one of the boats : ** Leave me, leave me,” said he 
in French, ** my grave is made.” 

God knows whether it was he, but the passengers who escaped, re- 
present him as of the same age and form as Armand Villars. 

On entering the cemetery of Perc la Chaise, proceed directly to the 
foot of the first hill, and turning into the alley to the left, you will find 
a plain obelisk of white marble, without epitaph or inscription, except 
the simple name ** Julie !*' It stands in a little garden of flowers, in- 
closed with a fence of iron ; and 1 have myself seen a young officer, 
with more than one decoration on his breast, removing those that were 
withered, and binding fresh wreaths round its little boundary. 

It never wanted flowers in any season, for he came every day to deck 
it himself, though the colour gradually forsook his cheek, and pale, 
corroding care was marked in every fbature. One day he came no 
more, and shortly after he was laid in the earth beside her he loved. 
But before he died, he expressly forbade /tis name also, to be inscribed 
on the monument which he had raised to his lost J ulie. 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK, NO. I. 

Dear D — . It is possible, certainly, that by writing a just and gene- 
rous account of the Americans, I might help to correct the misrepresen- 
tations of national prejudice; but with every disposition to adopt your 
suggestion, 1 do&bt if it be practicable. I mean, if materials exist from 
which a book, that ought to sell, might be made. 

During my former visit to this continent, 1 collected remarks and 
observations with the most meritorious and mercenary avidity ; but 
when I came to examine them soberly and at leisure, they appeared to 
be mere concretions of civilities. There have, no doubt, been authors, 
and right good ones too, who have so practised with booksellers, that 
they have together sent forth, both in quarto and octavo, works of much 
gravity, and rich with a marvellous semblance of facts, by which they 
have gained golden opinions for several consecutive months ; but such 
speculations are not reputable when discovered. 

Perhaps, by the help of old associations and frequent comparisons, 1 
might have made a magazine article out of the incidents of the voyage ; 
but even in that I must soon have found my pen at fault, for the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of the pashawic of his Majesty’s quarter-deck 
mre so appeased by the discipline grown to habitude ” of Captain 
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L -— 9 that the rude sea grows civil in my recollection of the 
her quiet crew and gentlemanly officers. 

Civility, however, is not a naval virtue. Some of the anecdotes told 
us of the overture to the late war would seem to imply that Uncle Sam^ 
had really a little cause to complain ; and I am rather inclined to think 
that John Bull, with all his well-known meekness and suavity, would 
have hesitated to hold up the other cheek to a repetition of the pranks 
which put his kinsman out of temper. • 

For example, you will allow it admits of doubt, whether any coast- 
ing skipper, snugly in his birth, and his schooner at anchorj would think 
it very pleasant to be ordered on deck in linen, at the dead hour of a 
cold night, by a voice as hoarse as a hawser in a hawse-hole, — such as is 
much affected by naval officers, particularly by that important class the 
midshipmen, — and before he had time to ascertain if the sound was not 
that of his vessel rubbing on the ground, to hear his rigging riddled by 
a platoon of marine musketry. Nor was it calculated to obtain a good 
report among the Yankees, to drag their ships to leeward, bows under, 
because they could not answer signals with quite an much alacrity as a 
high-in-order man-of-war, although it might be done with the kind in- 
tention of teaching them to be more adroit. Moreover, it was not ob- 
viously very funny in a frigate honestly cruizing for prizes, when she 
happened to find herself short of junk, politely to taken slow ish Ameri- 
can in tow, and having got her hawser aboard, to draw it in til) there 
was no more to pay out, and then order her to cut and be damned. 

The main cause of the late American war was, undoubtedly, in these 
sort of impertinences. There might have beed motives of policy and 
maxims of state in the views which the Government of the United States 
took of the right of search, and the claim of impressment ; but the po- 
pular hostility, which ultimately set the two nations by the ears, had, 
beyond question, its origin in the annoyance inflicted, in mirth 
or mischief, by some of our cruizers. The skipper of the schooner, in 
returning to his port, never, to a moral certainty, spoke in a jocular 
vein of the molestation he had met with ; and it was natural that his 
sympathising auditors should agree with him that such insults ought 
to be resisted. Thus the war arose, less from political considerations, 
than from the indignation of the sailors, merchants, and ship-owners. 

The distinction which I would here make is of more consequence 
than you may be inclined at first sight to allow, for we are not in the 
habit of regarding the American Government with sufficient reference 
to the great influence which public opinion has on its movements. 
With us, the Acts of the Executive, both as to peace and war, often 
precede any expiession of popular feeling, so much, it may be said, is 
thfe Government independent of the people. But it is not so in the 
United States, where the frequency of the elections in every department 
of the public service, renders the Executive in a much greater degree 
subject to the popular will. The measures of the Government are, in 
consequence,' more immediately those of the nation ; and 1 suspect it is 
chiefly owing to the circumstance of not sufficiently consulting the spi- 
rit of the American people, that we stand remoter in their affections 
than we should otherwise do. If the forms of diplomacy would permit 
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it, (and 1 can see no good reason why they should not,) the correspond- 
ence between the two Governments should be open and public ; for 
that matter, it might be through the newspapers, with considerable ad- 
vantage, 1 am persuaded, to our side, and without detriment to the 
Americans. With llepublics, foreign nations should address them- 
selves more to the citizens than to the rulers. Canning’s celebrated 
letter on the colonial question was an admirable instance of the effect 
of this, and obtained for him on this side of the water a degree of popu- 
larity quite inconceivable to those who have not witnessed it ; especi- 
ally considering the subject, and that the author was decidedly hostile to 
the American pretension. But a truce with political disquisition. 

My first visit to this city was under circumstances calculated to pro- 
cure for me a satisfactory reception ; but the nature of my business did 
not then allow me to partake of the ready hospitality with which I was 
received. I remained but one night, and set out for Albany in a steam- 
boat next morning. 

1 had heard of the splendour with which the steam-boats on the Hud- 
son are fitted up, and of the liberality of their tables, but 1 found the de- 
scriptions were somewhat too highly coloured. The style of the cabins is 
rather gaudy — indeed, a predilection for show may be fairly said to be 
one of the faults of American taste. It is not, however, universal ; I 
have met with pleasing exceptions, and instances where both ladies and 
mansions were elegant without finery. Still 1 believe that every judi- 
cious American, especially in the State of New York, will allow that 
simplicity and neatness are not the prevalent characteristics of the pro- 
ductions of the upholsterer or of the dress-maker — perhaps were the 
workmanship of the former, or the materials of the latter superior, the 
excess of ornament would be less obtrusive. As they are, the effect 
tends to lessen that respect for the good sense of the owners and wearers 
to which shrewdness and beauty are always entitled. 

This is the land of abundance, and the steam-boat tables groan with 
innumerable masses of all sorts of food, closely thrust together, with 
more consideration for the distribution of variety than for the architec- 
tural effect. The same defect of sentiment characterises the cookery — 
it is still primitive. It presumes that every guest must be sincerely 
hungry, and that^no appetite requires the coaxing of delicacy. Sasses” 
long and short, sweet and sour, meaning thereby, vegetables, pickles, 
and preserves, abound ; but no true sauce” hath yet been admitted 
into the union of the federal banquet. A steam -boat dinner is, indeed, 
a feast of fat things. It must have been a Yankee of Scottish origin, 
revisiting some of his kin, that first sang — 

This is no my ain house, 

I ken by the bigging o't ; 

There ’s bread and cheese at my door cheeks 
And pancakes the rigging o’t." 

It has been remarked, that the abundance which prevails here of the 
necessaries of life, has the effect of preventing the charitable feelings 
from being called into action to the same degree as in the old country. 
This notion is, I suspect, more plausible than just ; abundance should 
tend to open the hand, as I believe it does — and I cannot think the 
pressure of charitable claims, amidst the privations which have led to 
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the establishment of poor-rates, has any tendency to open the heart. 
Certain it is, that no lack of kindly reciprocities is discoverable among 
the Americans ; although, from their peculiar phlegmatic character they 
hear and see both joy and sorrow with comparatively little emotion. 

1 am not aware of having heard of their phlegmatic character before 
embarking in the steam-boat; at least it then surprised me. The 
drawling unaccentuated style of their conversation is not entirely con- 
fined to the lower orders ; and I apprehend, though public speaking is 
necessary amongst them, and generally cultivated, they have as yet 
few orators. The most evident peculiarity, however, of the Yankees, 
is their phraseology. No caricature can convey a correct idea of the 
extravagance of term-metaphor in which a genuine Jonathan indulges. 
The fancies of Mathews have been ingeniously collected, but many of 
them fall far short of the flights which may be heard every day during 
a passage from New York to Albany. 

By the way, we are much in the wrong in calling the inhabitants of 
the United States generally “ Yankees,” and in speaking of them collec- 
tively as Jonathan. The two terms are applied properly only to the 
New Englanders. Yankee is said to be an Indian corruption, or trans- 
mutation of English. “ Uncle Sam,*' the national designation for the 
United States, is said to have originated with a drummer-boy, who 
being questioned by a British officer, as to the meaning of the initials 
U. S. on his drum, replied, “ 1 guess they be Uncle Sam." The epi- 
thet is not bad, nor, considering the relationship among the states, in- 
applicable. It has come as yet but little into use on your side of the 
Atlantic. 

The North River, as the Hudson is commonly called, presents in its 
course, several splendid views both of beautiful and sublime scenery. 
Soon after leaving New York for Albany, the land, on the left, rises 
into steep and lofty precipices overhanging the river, until the hills to 
which they belong terminate in the Katskyl Mountains. The shores on 
the right are also of an abrupt character, but their features are softer, 
and enlivened with innumerable bright and brilliant country-seats. The 
villages on the banks are also uncommonly gay and riantj partly owing 
to their white-painted houses, but perhaps as much fo the absence of 
smoke. The river itself is magnificent, and the number of white-sailed 
schooners which you meet when the wind serves, so pleasantly harmo- 
nizes with the cheerfulness of the shores, as to banish from the mind of 
the stranger all those ideas of solitude and forest which we unconsciously 
associate with the name of America. 

. 1 am here speaking of the general character of the landscape, as it 
appears in the steam -boat season ; but when I first ascended the Hudson, 
every thing was saddened with the sullen hues and melancholy of 
winter. The snow was still in the hollow of the rock, and the leaf 
within the bud, and the comfortless icerafts were so “ thick coming, ” 
that it was deemed unsafe to proceed higher than Pookipsi, where we 
found carriages and stagc-coaches waiting to convey us to Albany. 

A. 
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SiJi Peter King^ who succeeded the corrupt and degraded Parker, and held 
the office of Chancellor from 1725 to 1733, was a son of a sister of Locke’s, 
and in quality of executor came into possession of his uncle’s correspondence 
and manuscripts. These treasures fell, along with the Chancellor’s titie and 
estate, in the course of descent, into the hands of his great-grandson, the pre- 
sent liberal-minded Lord King ; who, apparently, was the first to disturb the 
repose in which they had slumbered, in the retreats of Oakham, for a hundred- 
and-twent)^ years. Upon a close examination, they were found, in addition 
to the originals of many of Locke's printed works, to consist of a very exten- 
sive correspondence with his friends, both at home and abroad ; a journal kept 
during his travels in France and residences in Holland; and his cnmmon-place- 
books, filled with miscellaneous msitters, scraps of extempore scribble, and 
morsels of finished performance. Furnishing, as these materials did, some 
confirmatory testimony relative to his personal history, and new emanations 
of his genius, they appeared, at least some of them, to possess sufficient inte- 
rest to be given to the public ; and out of them, accordingly. Lord King has 
constnicted a new life, so arranged as to make Locke, for the most part, his 
own biographer. I'he only account we have of him, bearing any authority, is 
one written by Le Clerc, who for some years enjoyed, at Amsterdam, his per- 
sonal acquaintance, and for many more nis correspondence, chiefly on literary, 
but sometimes on confidential matters. This account, which was originally 
printed in Le Clerc’s Bibliotheque Choisie (1716), and which, on the whole, 
on points of fact, there appears little reason to impeach, constitutes the basis 
of tne present narrative. Considerable obscurity still hangs over much of 
Locke’s history ; but little as Lord King has been able to produce to clear up 
doubtful matters, that little is an acceptable service, and will be duly appre- 
ciated. He has made no- attempt to analyse the writings of the “ En^ish 
Philosopher,” or to define their specific merits, or compare them with those 
of their class which precede or follow. They are presumed by him, and with 
good reason, to be too well-known to require any such attempt ; and the 
author's efforts have accordingly been limited to show the individual in his 
external relations— the general tenour of his life, and its main incidents — his 
literary and political career — his station, his connexions, his engagements — 
without some knowledge of which it is next to impossible to form a full or 
fair estimate of any man. To supply what may appear to some a deficiency, 
tfc/on lea regleft, in the biography, is no part of our intention ; but a slight 
sketch of the distinguished subject of the book may not be wholly unwelcome 
—a reminding sketch, that will coat the reader but a few glances, and may 
sense to correct some misconceptions. 

Locke was born at Wrington, in Somersetshire, in 1632. Of his father and 
family nothing is known, beyond the bare facts of the former being a man of 
some property, and holding a comniission in the Parliamentary forces. The 
estate, which apparently suffered from the times — it does not appear how — 
fell to his son, still yielding sufficient to furnish a competency for a man of 
simple habits and unambitious pursuits. He alludes in his letters, more than 
once, to his tenunts, and, indeed, seems never to have been in any way strait- 
ened about money matters. He was educated at Westminster, and graduated 
at Christ-church, when Owen was Dean, and the tutor, in Antony Wood’s 
prejudiced language, 9.famitic. Though obtaining a studentship, he seems to 
have run his academical career with no particular distinction. According to 
Le Olerc, whose acquaintance with him, however, did not commence till 
Locke was near fifty, he chose his friends rather among the lively and agree- 
able than the learned of his time. The truth is, Locke’s genius was never of 
the showy cast — it was not calculated for display ; at no time could he have 
been so remarkable for acquiring other people’s thoughts, as for developing 
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and defining his own. His mind was manifestly of the contemplative class^ 
and, what commonly goes with it, of the independent one, and never' like- 
ly to run steadily in the curriculum of any particular beat. Had he 
lived in our days, he would never have been either double-first ** at Oxford, 
or Senior Wrangler” at Cambridge; neither distinguished for skilfully 
manipulating modern analysis, nor dexterously patching ancient metres— the 
common results of laborious '^cramming.'* '^He was often, says Le Clerc, 
** accustomed to regret his education at Oxjford.’* There is no crediting this 
story ; he was always attached to Oxford— retKrned to it at every opportu- 
nity, and, till he was deprived of his studentship, near thirty years after, 
passed much of his time there. Lord King judiciously observes — Le Clerc, 
probably, laid too much stress upon some accidental expressions, which ap- 

S lied rather to the plan and course of instruction, than any disadvantage to 
imself. He spoke of it, doubtless, according to his conceptions, in after-life, 
of possible improvement.” ** What,’* asks Lord King — what could the false 
philosophy and vain discussions of the schools profit a man, distinguished, as 
Locke was, for love of truth, unshackled inquiry, &c. ?” But how know we 
that such were his obvious characteristics then ? The business of the schools, 
as then conducted, however objectionable or futile the subject, was calculated, 
far more than now, to rouse and draw forth the best energies of his mind — 
to give freedom and command of language — promptitude to his thoughts, and 
flexibility to his powers. It was a real conflict, a keen encounter of the 
wits. The very acuteness and dexterity which such exercises generated and 
demanded, qualified a powerful mind, like Locke's, to detect sophistry, even 
while he employed it ; and he may very well have been indebted to what he 
thus gained for the facility and the subtility which he afterwards emjdoyed in 
dissecting the most complicated subjects — in discriminating and exposing. 
Oxford, Lord King allows, had its advantages ; but then he mars the con- 
cession, by limiting them to the case, and leisuife, and opportunity the resi- 
dence gave for other studies, and the intercourse it afforded with persons 
from whose society and conversation the idea of his great work arose.” 

Locke,” he adds, was more indebted to himself, than his instructors." 
But this is no dispjiragement to Oxford, or any other place of education. It 
is universally true, that those who are apparently most capable of benefiting 
by instruction can best do without it, and are most usually restive, and re- 
ject it. But great as Locke undoubtedly was, he was not early great; nor 
will it be safe to judge of him at twenty, by what he proved to be at sixty. 
Though he became a master, he was once only a student ; and though, finally, 
he digested meat, milk might once have been strong enough for him. But a 
fling at Oxford there is sometimes no resisting, let the^ stone be picked up 
from what quarter it may.” After receiving his degrees* at the usual period, 
Locke, it is more than probable, took up hvj residence permanently at Oxford 
— engaged, there can be no doubt, wherever he might be, in the cultivation 
of his powers, but not, it should seem, with any view to a particular profes- 
sion. Medicine certainly formed a branch of his studies, to which he was led, 
says Le Clerc, without any design of practising, but for the benefit of his 
own constitution, which was but weakly." This is probably a ^ess, and 
founded chief! v on the attention he was known to give to the subject. The 
Diary, Lord King informs us, ])resents frequent memoranda of curious cases ; 
his friends also occasionally consulted him, and the number of medical books 
he had collected was very great. Sydenham’s testimony is, perhaps, too much 
relied upon : in the dedication of his History and Cure of Acute Diseases, 
1676 , he mentions Locke's approbation of his book, and speaks of him, gene- 
rally, as a man of eminent abilities and judgment, to whom, indeed, there 
were few superior. It is always necessary to reduce the language of panegy- 
ric, especially in matters of dedication, and still more in Latin ones. That 
he had not contemplated medicine as a profession, is, however, pretty clear, 
from the attempts which his friends appear to have frequently made to pro- 
vide for him in other professions. 

Wholly at Oxford, however, he could not have been, nor wholly absorbed 
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ip books and abstract matters ; for, in 1065, we iind him engaged in a way 
that implied he had friends in power^ and the reputation of a capacity for 
business. He accompanied Sir Wiiliam Vane (the name is Swan in 
Le Clerc^, as his secretary, on a special mission to the Court of Jiranderi- 
hurg. '1 hree months seem to have been the extent of his absence ; but in 
this Interval he wrote several letters to his friends, now published, which exhi- 
bit Locke in a perfectly new light — that of an aspirant to wit and gaiety. One 
of these letters describes the politics of the Court ; but the others are addressed 
to a more intimate acquaintance, and are filled with details of current events 
and daily sights. We present a specimen of very elaborate humour : — 

" You must not expect any thing remarkable from me all the following week, for 
I have spent it in getting a pair of gloves, and think, too, 1 have had a quick dis- 
patch. You will ]>erhaps wonder at it, and think I talk like a traveller ; but I will 
give you the particulars of the business. Three days were spent in finding out a 
giover ; for though I can walk all the town over in less than an hour, yet their shojis 
are so contrived as if they were designed to conceal, not expose their wares ; and 
though you may think it strange, yet methinks it is very well done, and ’tis a be- 
coming modesty to conceal that which they have reason enough to be ashamed of. 
But to proceed i the two next days were spent in drawing them on, the right-hand 
glove, (or, as they call them here, hand-slioe,) Thursilay, and the left-hand, Friday , 
and 1*11 promise you this was too good days* work, and little enough to bring them 
to fit my hands, and to consent to be fellows, which, ai'ter all, they are so far from, 
that when they are on, I am always afraid my hands should go to cuffs, one with an- 
other, they so disagree. Saturday we concluded on the price, computed, and changed 
our money, for it requires a great deal of aritlimetic, and a great deal of brass, to }>ay 
twenty-eight stivers and seven doits; but, God be thanked ! they arc all well-fitted 
with counters for reckoning ; for their money is good for iiotliing else, and T am poor 
here with my pockets full of it. I wondered at first why the market-people brought 
their wares in little carts, drawn by one horse, till f found it necessary to carry home 
the price of them ; for a horse-load of turnips w'ould he two horse-load of money. A 
pair of shoes cannot be got under half a year. 1 lately saw the cow killed nut of 
whose hide 1 hope to have my next pair. The first thing after they are married 
here is to bespeak the child*8 coat ; and truly the bridegroom must be a bungler 
that gets not the child before the mantle be made, for it is easier here to have a man 
made Uian a suit, Ac.** 

Satis superque. On his return from this short mission, an offer was made 
to him of accompanying the ambassador to Spain, in the same capacity; 
which fair offer, as he calls it, did not prevail with him, — wliethcr fate or 
fondness kept him at home he knows not, or whether lie has let slip the mi- 
nute they say every man has once in his life to make himself, — but he never 
troubles himself for {he loss of what he never had, ^c. Fortune, however, 
notwithstanding this perhaps critical rejection, favoured him with a second 
opportunity of recovering her good graces, which he again declined. The 
same year, too^ an offer was made him, through a friend in Dublin, of con- 
siderabl^referment in the Church, from the patronage of the Duke of Or- 
mond. Inis, too, was declined, partly because he had not thought of the 
Church as a profession, and was unwilling to undertake any thing in which he 
might not acquit himself worthily; but chiefly, it should seem, because, as he 
says, if he should prove a bungler, there was no retreat. He was not willing 
to put himself into a calling that would not leave him. Were it a pro- 
fession,*' says he, ** from whence there was any return, and that amongst all 
the occurrences of life may be very convenient, you would find me with as 
great a forwardness to embrace your proposals as I now acknowledge them 
with gratitude, llie same considerations have made me a long time reject 
very advantageous offers of several very considerable friends in England." 

And well would it be if this consideration deterred others. The unre- 
iumableness, to which Locke alludes, has been the ruin and misery of num- 
bers. Hundreds of young men go into the Church with the hopes, founded 
or unfounded, of preferment, and find themselves, in a few years, left with- 
out the slightest chance of realizing them. What are they to do? Some 
quietly resign themselves to starvation and contempt in a curacy, whilst others 
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have too much enei^gy not to atrugj^e for life and even distinction^ but find 
themselves cribbedand cabined within a wall of brass. Nothings it will be said, 
but Parliament and the Courts are closed against the clergy. And why should 
these be closed ? But the fact is — every thing, save teiudiing and acribbling, 
is equally closed, because existing prejudices make it disreputable for a 
clergyman to quit his profession, and these undoubtedly have i)een aided, if 
not originated, by exclusions sanctioned by law. The indelible engagement 
of the clergy was once a privilege — a holy .distinction ; it is no longer so, nor 
is it the first instance where privilege has become a burden, and laws have 
forgotten to change with circumstances. Relief is demandable upon the 
strong grounds of immutable justice — the right which every man has, on the 
principles of enlightened and civilized society, to move, as he pleases, where, 
when, and how, unchecked by obstructions, that are nothing more than a 
nuisance. 

The year in which Locke thus wisely refused to shackle himself in a pro- 
fession which would yoke him for life, brought him into contact with Lord 
Shaftesbury, which must be considered as the deciding incident of his life. 
Shaftesbury was suffering from disease, and recommended to go to Oxford to 
drink the waters of Astrop. Dr. Thomas, a friend of Locke’s, liad engaged 
to procure these waters in bottles against his lordship’s arrival, but being 
himself physician to the fleet, and obliged suddenly to embark, he wrote to 
Locke to supply his place. This introduction led to an acquaintance, which 
ended in close and confidential intercourse. Shaftesbury was delighted with 
him, and pressed him to visit him ; at his house Locke had the invaluable pri- 
vilege of encountering all the more influential persons of the day, in politics 
and literature. 

A year or two, however, after the commencement of his acquaintance with 
Shaftesbury, he appears to have accompanied the Earl and Countess of North- 
umberland into hrance — in wheat capacity must bb guessed at ; it might be as 
secretary to the Earl, or, it is possible enough, as a sort of medical attendant 
on the Countess. Lord King does not ever! mention the fact-^not finding, 
it may be, any confirmation or allusion among Locke’s papers. The Earl, it 
appears, died on his way to Home, and the Countess, with whom Mr. Locke 
was left, returned to England, apparently the same year. 

Ilis intercourse with Shaftesbury was again, it appears, renewed. His 
home was with that distinguished person, but he went occasionally to Oxford, 
partly, it should seem, to superintend the education of Shaftesbury’s son, then 
about sixteen or seventeen. And here a droll story is told — not by Lord 
King, who takes no notice of it, probably from a feeling of its radical absur- 
dity, but by Le Clerc. The young lord, it seems, was of a very weakly con- 
stitution, but, notwithst«aiiding, his father, anxious for the perpetuation of 
his family, proposed to have him married forthwith ; and having the highest 
opinion of Mr. Locke’s judgment and integrity, commissioned him to make a 
suitable choice — the young man being too young and inexperienced, and 
himself, it must be supposed, too busy. The task was not, it seems, a very 
easy one, for though Lord Shaftesbuiy did not insist upon fortune — family, 
temper, beauty, particularly vigorous beauty, education, understanding, 
and conduct different from the generality of C/Ourt ladies, were indispensable. 
Such, how'ever, was Mr. Locke's good tact or good luck, he succeeded admi- 
rably in the main point at least, for the match produced seven children, aU 
remarkably healthy, though the father w^as of so weakly a constitution. The 
eldest son of this union of Locke’s arrangement, born in 1670, was the well- , 
known author of the Characteristics, and committed, as has been 8 up}) 08 ed, to 
the care and instruction of Mr. Locke. This, however, cannot have been the 
case to any great extent, for, of the usual years of education, Locke was in 
England, and in connexion with the family only when the boy was between 
nine and twelve. Lord King says nothing about the matter. 

The year 1670 was certainly the year the Essay” was first sketched. A 
copy exists, dated 1671— not in the state, of course, in which it was publislied, 
for its publication did not take place till IbHO, when it hud been matured l»y 
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the farther meditation of eighteen ^ears. In 1672, Shaftesbury was made 
Chancellor, and immediately appointed Locke Secretary for the presenta- 
tion of benefices, and also to some place in the Council of Trade,’^ both 
which offices, however, he lost the following year, when Shaftesbury quar- 
relled with the Court, and headed the country party. Locke’s papers fur- 
nish many circumstances relative to Shaftesbury, of more or less interest. In 
the memorable speech which he delivered, officially, after the king’s, in 
which, with reference to the Dutch, he uttered his famous delenda eM Car- 
thago, Locke stood near him with a copy of his speech, that he might be 
ready to assist his memory, in case he should require it. in the painful task 
of d^vering a speech containing opinions so contrary to his own. This is 
very gently put by Lord King. It would be difficult, probably, to ascer- 
tain what Lord Shwtesbury's real sentiments were at any given period. 

A letter of his to Locke is occupied in exculpating himself from the charge 
of originating the unprincipled measure, called^' shutting up the Exchequer.” 
Hume represents the first hint as coming from Shaftesbury, and Clifford as 
immediately seizing the idea, earning it to the King, and being rewarded 
with the Treasurers staff. Hume^s account of the matter, wherever he got 
it, is very little worth attending to ; for without some previous knowledge of 
the matter, the measure itself, and the advantage proposed, are quite unin- 
teUigible. At the first glance, the (xovemment seem to have shut the Ex- 
chequer against themselves rather than the bankers. Bankers were in the 
habit of brining their deposits to the Exchequer, and receiving security on 
the taxes in bills, by which they made considerable gains ; allowing their 
customers little or nothing, and receiving from the GoveVnment eight or ten 
per cent. Shutting up the Exchequer,” then, was a refusal to pay these 
bills ; and the immediate advantage, the applicfition of the sums due upon the 
biUs to the purposes of the Court. Of this measure, says Lord King, Clifford 
is now known to have been \he author and adviser ; but, as it has often been 
attributed to Shaftesbury, it is due to him to give his own refutation of that 
charge. The letter itself (addressed to Locke) is curious and characteristic 
of the writer, but too long for us to quote. His denial, if denial it can be 
called, rests on its being the act, not of any one individual, but of the council 
— and as to the original adviser, it is, he says, in no one’s power to discover, 
for the advice must have been given privately to the King, and he of course 
will not betray the author, because he himself continued the stop by a new 
great seal every year. The whole letter, in short, is of the equivocating cast, 
and seems calculated rather to furnish Locke with hints to mislead others, 
than to give any frank account of the matter. At the conclusion of this let- 
ter appears an instance of Shaftesbury’s care for Locke’s fortunes. “ Pray let 
me see you speedily,” says he, and I shall be rf^ady to accommodate you in 
your annuity, at seven years’ ))urchase, if you get not elsewhere a better bar- 
gain ; for I would leave you free from care, and think of living long and at 
ease.” 

In Shaftesbury's vigorous opposition to the Court, how far Locke concurred, 
or assisted, cannot now be known; but in 167.5, after he and his coadjutors 
had baffled the Court, by defeating the celebrated bill, entitled An Act to 
prevent the dangers which may arise from persons disaffected to the Govern* 
ment,” Locke drew up, at his re<iuest, and under his direction, an account of 
the proceedings, and of the steps which led to the introduction of the bill. 
This was published as a ** Letter from a person of quality to his friend in the 
country, giving an account of the debates,” &c. According to Antony Col- 
lins, the reader will find a great many strokes which could proceed from no- 
body but my Lord ffiiaftesbury himself, and amongst others, the characters 
and eulogiums of such lords as had signalized themselves in the cause of 
public liberty. The letter, whether Locke’s or Shaftesbury’s, in the follow- 
ing session was ordered by the peers to be burnt by the common hanpnan— 
the sparks of which, observed Marvel, will eternally fly up in their faces. 
Whether Locke or Shaftesbury was the author, it was probably thought 
safest for Locke to quit the kingdom ; and accordingly, at the end of tho 
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year, under the pretence of health, though indeed his health seems never to 
have been good, he went to reside on the Continent. Nor did he return to 
England till 1679. 

During this four years’ absence, Locke kept regularly a journal, into which 
he threw not merely the occurrences of the day, but his thoughts on a variety 
of subjects, from which Lord King has selected divers matters, occupying a 
hundred ])ages. The most conspicuous article is a paper of some length on 
Study, showing what, in his opinion, is to l^e avoided and what to be pursued; 
full of the author’s known good sense, and in perfect accordance with his 
Conduct of the Understanding," written some years after. 

Locke’s return to England took place precisely at the time when Shaftes- 
bury and others of the country party, on tjie advice of Temple, had been 
taken again into office ; but whether with the expectation of employment is 
not certain. The pro1)ability of course is that it was, and at all events his pa- 
tron was now in a situation to protect him. Lord King supposes he must have 
}>roloiigcd his residence at Paris to avoid witnessing the folly and fury of his 
friends on the subject of the Popish plot, and quotes some remarks from the 
Journal against intemperance in opinions, in proof that the writer could not 
have partaken of the popular frenzy, which nad so long prevailed in Eng- 
land, and had not as yet entirely subsided. Shaftesbury was, however, soon out 
of office again, and Locke appears to have spent his time in the West on his 
estate, or at Oxford, till 1683, when he found it expedient again to withdraw, 
and take refuge in Holland. Shaftesbury had died a few months before in 
Holland; but Locke was regarded as one who had been a partizan and con- 
fidant of his, and was, of course, obnoxious to the Court-party, who now car- 
ried all their own way. 

He was now, at least, thought of importance enough to be oppressed ; and 
accordingly he was deprived of his studentship at Christ Church, by an order 
from the King, in his ca])acity of Visitor. According to the present exercise of 
the King’s visitorial power, the act was a stretch of authority, the King now 
exercising his rights through the Chancellor ; but in Charles's days the 
limits of authority were not thus nicely defined, and there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the exertion but the malice of it. Lord King details the 
particulars, and adds Sunderland’s letter, and Fell’s (the Dean of Christ 
(yhurch) reply. The case has excited some little interest lately, by Lord 
(jrrenville s discussion of the subject, the object of which appears to have 
been to exculpate the UnivvnHy, Lord King with difficulty acquiesces in 
this view of the matter. “ If,” says he, we acquit the Universitv of any 
direct share in the transaction, we may not unfairly conclude, from the 
spirit and temper which then iirevailed at Oxford, tjiat the University 
was mceftmry to that disgraceful deed.” There is no understanding this. 
The case is plain enough — ^the Government desire to punish Locke by taking 
his studentship from him. ’I'he minister writes to Fell, to be informed as to 
the necessary steps in the process ; and Fell, eager to accommodate the 
Couit, and show his own alacrity, tells him he has long had his eye upon 
Locke as a factious person, and a friend of Shaftesbury’s, and has already or- 
dered him into residence. If he refuses, he will deprive him at once ; and if 
he complies, the Court will thus have an opportunity of bringing against him 
what charge they please : but if this course is not speedy or effectual enough, 
his Majesty, as visitor, may command his deprivation without farther cere- 
mony. Ilis Majesty, accordingly, does command, and Fell executes. 'There 
is an end of the matter, and, for any thing that can now be known, or 
for any thing that is probable, all the University had to do with it. 

Not content with this impotent attempt to disgrace Locke, the Government, 
under James, continued to persecute him, and directed the Ambassador at the 
Hague to demand him, among many others, of the States, describing him as 
Secretary to the late Earl of Shaftesbury. Concealment became necessary, 
or at least, for appearance’s sake, he w'as obliged at Amsterdam to live a very 
retired and secluded life, but still enabled to keep up an intercourse with 
Limborch, Le Clerc, Guenelon, and others of the same stamp, with whom he 
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formed weekly meetings for colloquial discussion. It was here^ and under 
these circumstances — a persecution at once political and religious — that he 
wrote his first letter on Toleration. The subject, even in the views he then 
took of it, had engaged his less exasperated — ^less personal attention some 
years before ; for an article of considerable length, but incomplete, is found in 
his common-place books, dated 1 067. The letter itself was published in Latin, 
and was of course only known among scholars, till an Knglish translation ap- 
peared after the Revolution, whemit excited extraordinary sensation. Lord 
King speaksof it as the most useful, because the practical , of all his works ; 

and practical, indeed, it must have seemed, to both friends and foes, with a 
vengeance. Few of his writings have stirred up more bile and venom : witli 
respect to some of them, opposition sprang often from haste and misap- 
uretiension ; but with the work on Toleration, there could be no miatake. 
'Fhe palpable tendency and purpose of the work, the whole spirit and form 
of it — though this be not the avowed object of it — is the separation, the 
breaking up of the union of Church with State. The object, as might be 
sunied mm the title, was not to teach the Goveriimcnt what opinions are 
entitled to be tolerated^not what it shall select for patronage, with a bare 
permission for dissentients to breathe ; but to teach the people, that a just 
Government should tolerate all — ^that no opinions should be exclusively fa- 
voured — ^none be branded — ^none be interfered with, but such as thwart the 
necessary purposes of civil security. A government has nothing to do with 
the individual’s soul, whether with views of affection or of severity ; the mo- 
ment it attempts to control or guide any man’s sentiments on these; mo- 
mentous matters, it outsteps the limits of civil, which is synonymous with 
just and legitimate authority. It is a matter not to be consigned into the 
hands of Government — no power over it, little or great, should be allowed — 
no palliations be suffered; fqr if an inch be granted, an ell will soon bo s(dzod. 
No clergy in the world were ever content with teaching ; they long for 
power to enforce their doctrines, and struggle for the attainment — witliout 
it, teaching seems child’s play. The people, on the other hand, look for no- 
thing — wiSi for nothing but to be taught, and regard whatever goes beyond 
this point, justly, as so much usurpation. Who can wonder at any thing so 
natural? The clergy, invested with authority by Government, which in re- 
turn they support, naturally seek to maintain tlieir rights — and who can 
blame them? The people, as naturally, once enlightened on the subject of 
power, not only resist encroachment, but seek to shako off wholly a control, 
at once so superfluous, and so apt to be galling, — and who but the clergy will 
blame them ? The final result, sooner or later, is obvious, and apparently 
irresistible ; the political distinction of clergy and laity fades away ; the peo- 

E le wish for instruction, and will have nothing more, and the clergy must 
eep within the limits of instruction. Ecclesiastical matters are rapidly has- 
tening to the condition they already hold, and happily hold, in America. 
Church and State must separate— tne State confine itself to its political 
functions, and the clergy, no longer the Church, be content with spiritual 
and personal influence. Locke, though he docs not speak out — docs not, that 
is, in the same words, say what we have said — means as much, or he means 
nothing at all. That he and his works should be no favourites with the* 
cler^, is no wonder ; his doctrines are leveUirig ones, and what can be more 
revmting to exclusionists— to Church dignitaries ? Y et, to depreciate such a 
man, so extolled, so respected, is too invidious to be persevered in ; and the 
better policy has seemed to be, to say as little about him as ])ossible. Tlie 
effect of this policy is, that few, except inquiring people, know any thing of 
this work on ’Toleration but the name, and, luckily, that misleads; for till tlie 
book be read, nobody would suspect the point discussed and advocated is 
— ^the suppression of State Religions, and the C(iual protection of all. 

^ The name of Locke, as an effective agent in bringing about the Revedu- 
tion, nowhere appears ; yet it may well be believed lie was not inactive. 
He was, in fact, an exile, and must have wished for a cdiange that would en- 
able him to return home, and sanction tho frank avowal of his opinions. Ac- 
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cordingly, we find him actually on board the fleet that brought William to 
our shores ; and immediately, and for a time incessantly, employed with his 
pen in promoting the principles of the new Government. More active enr- 
ploymeut his health conipelled him to decline, though an embassy was pressed 
upon him to any Court in Europe. Before the close of the following year, 
appeared his “Treatises on Civil Government, the object of which is well 
known ; and about the same time a second letter on Toleration. Though 
falling far short of his views, he was, moreover, consulted on the Toleration 
Act. 

Finding himself at full liberty, he had^ soon after his return, published 
also his long meditated, and in part, long- written, “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding.*’ Of the principles or the execution of this then important 
work, it is not our bent to speak at any length ; the character, if not the 
contents of the book, arc well known, and any attempt to analyse or estimate 
it could not be brought within our limits. It met with much vehement and 
ignorant opuosition — attacked, indeed, by friends and foes. Stillingfleet, 
Bitshop of Worcester, was the most furious, and perhaps among the most im- 
potent. In two long replies, almost as bulky as the original work, he gave him 
a signal, and in most parts a satisfactory defeat ; though we have no notion 
jjocke is fairly chargeable with the good Bishop’s death. In a letter pub- 
lished by Lord King, Locke observes to liis friend : “ The Bishop is to prove, 
that my book has suinethiiig in it that is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; and all tliat upon examination he docs, is to ask me whether 1 
believe the «loctrine of the Trinity as it has been received in the Christian 
Church — a w'orthy proof !” Y oung Ashley, Shaftesbury’s grandson, quibbled 
through a long letter or two ; and friend upon friend solicited explanations— 
ajiparoiitly much to Ins annoyance. The point upon which he was most as- 
sailable, was the basis of morality. Ilis principle was, every thing which is 
n<»t forbidden by Divine authority is indifferent. Then before revelation, 
it was said, tlicre could bo no morality. “ Nay," replied Locke, 1 say not 
that ; we had and have within us the law of nalfhre, itself divine, from the 
beginning — the conscience ; and whatever offends against this Divine autho- 
rity, is as much an offence figainst mondity, as what is scripturally forbid- 
den.” This was obviously susceptible of a reply. For if this law was divine 
— if it constituted a ]mrt of our common nature, it must be universal ; and 
then how do you account for diversities in the estimate of good and bad, in 
ditforent countries, and in different stages of civilization ? On this point no 
satisfaction was practicable on his principle. I'lic truth is, Locke placed the 
<;art before the horse. The reason controls the conscience, not the consci- 
ence the reason ; at least, no longer tliaii while the reason stands still. ’The 
conscience yields and obeys, in proportion as reason progresses and enlight- 
ens. Though there be great variety in moral matters, there is still in many 
and niiiny points and re^pects a general uniformity ; so much so as to lead 
iminbors prematurely tospetik of morality as a fixed thing ; and no doubt it is 
SI finable one ; but the understanding has not yet reached it — the progress of 
civilization has not yet come up with it, though it approximates nearer €*ind 
nearer with every step of imuruved intelligence. The pleasurable and the 
painful is, at first, moral good and evil. This soon gets modified — ^the dis- 
tant pleasure dis))laces in this respect the present one — the ultimate and 
•permanent supersedes the transient and immediate ; then, by degrees, comes 
what appears most pleasant, upon the whole, and that first to the individual, 
then to his connections — then to the community — and finally, good in the 
long-run over all the world, here and hereafter, is the solo and sacred stand- 
ard. This requires calculation, and the powers of this moral arithmetic are 
exercised more or less by every one ; but the conclusions of tliose of the 
largest experience and the widest reach constitute the current standard, 
till a larger experience and a wider reach make a nearer approach to the 
Anal and Axablc one. Morality is something intelligible — something in its 
nature independent of religion — of revealed religion, we mean ; and what is 
this ? Locke’s only answ er is, “ Whatever is commanded is moral, and every 
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thing else is indifferent.^ This Js true in one sense-^in a philosophical sense; 
but nature must be exhausted before we can prove it. Our reason, our 
conviction — call it what you will — depends upon experience ; the conscience 
plays the part first of registrar and then of monitor; she record our convic- 
tions, and then reminds us of our own acts. New convictions, in like man- 
ner, she records, and effaces the old. She is all the while alive and vigilant — 
a ready scribe, a devoted friend, a prompt suggester, but one that servilely, 
though sometimes delusively, yields to persuasion. If this be not so, how 
come we to think one thing right in our childhood, and another in our man- 
hood ; how come we to sacrifice ope set of opinions to another, and another, 
and still think the last right, and feel the satisfaction that springs from a 
sense of rectitude? Locke’s doctrine on the innate, and the conscience, 
matdi with each other sadly, and like his own gloves, are ready to come to 
cuffs. 

Among the more remarkable relics of Locke's papers now published, are 
some observations, clause by clause, upon the bill for continuing the censor- 
ship. This Act was originally passed in 1661^ for seven years, but continued 
by successive re-enactments — a practice often followed in our own days — till 
1694, when such was the tempest of opposition it met with, it was finally 
swept away, and heard of no more. We have no space to record on our 
own pages his opinions on this measure, but they will be read with an inte- 
rest proportioned to their importance ; especially at a time when the growing 
profligacy of the press is but too readily furnishing a pretence to its enemies 
for contemplating some rude restraint. 

Someiss, an old friend of Locke’s, was now Keeper, and on his suggestion, 
apparently, Locke’s opinion was taken on the subject of the currency, then in 
a deplorable state. This led to two considerable productions, in one of 
which he reprobated sharply the proiiosal to reduce the standard, as the 
means of comfounding the property oi the subject, and disturbing affairs to 
no purpose.” On Somers’ recommendation, he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner of the Board or Couhcil of Trade, with a salary oi 1000/. a year; but 
his health (be was afflicted with an asthma) made a residence in London im- 
practicable, and he was too honourable a man to hold an office, the duties of 
which he could not fulfil. He resigned the following year, and without a 
retiring pension. He was now more than sixty-five, and required all his care 
to keep himself in a state of tolerable existence. For some years he had re- 
sided at Oates, near Ongar, in Essex, the seat of Sir Francis and Lady 
Masham ; and with that family he continued for the rest of his life, soothed 
and gratified by the kindness of a fond and admiring affection. These last 
years of his retirement were not, however, spent in idleness ; he bad recently 
published his Reasonableness of Christianity,” and u as now engaged in 
defending it ; and iq an elaborate commentary on some of St. Paul's Epis- 
tles, which he left complete, though unpublished, at ii is deidh, which occurred 
in 1704. 

One final glance at Locke. — He was never married ; was never distracted 
by family matters ; he had always adequate supplies for carding on the war 
of life ; was of too feeble a frame for robust exercise, or perilous pursuits, or 
excess of any kind ; he was of an active temperament notwithstanding, and 
all hig energies, unpreoccupied by other matters, were thus spent upon intellec- 
tual culture. Born, too, of a family which had risked and suffered for liberty,' 
he was bred among liberal sentiments, and fed on them from his childhood ; 
resistance to authority was with him no startling novelty. Independent 
thinkingneverhadto conflict with obstinate prejudices in his own bosom, and 
he fearlessly exercised it on subjects the most important among the concerns 
of life — ^in defence of freedom of thought, of religion, and of civil and poli- 
tical rights. Tlie great and surpassing merit of the man, as an object of ad- 
miration and of emulation in our times, is, that he tauglit the world to dis- 
trust authority — to think for themselves — to search and sift for themselves, 
and rely upon their own common sense and personal experience. 

To recur for a moment to Lord King's very acceptable volume — he ob- 
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serves^ in his preface, Of the letters from different correspondents found 
among Locke's papers, the whole of those from Newton, and the greater 
part of those from Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Peterborough, are now 

E rinted. Of the remainder, nearly one hundred are from Limborch ; per- 
aps double that number from M. Toinard, containing the scientific news 
from Paris from 1679 for several years following ; many from Le Clerc; from 
Guenelon, of Amsterdam ; from Lord Ashley, third Karl of Shs^tesburv ; 
from Mr. Tyrrel and Dr. 'Fhomas, Mr. Clark of Chipstead, to whom the 
* Thoughts on Education* were addressed ; and from A. Collins, &c. &c. 
amounting altogether to some thousands in number. The desire of keeping 
this publicr.tion within reasonable boutids/ has prevented the publication of 
more than a very few of these letters.^* 


“TRAVELLERS’ TALES.^ 

I hope here be truths.** — Shakspeare. 

The love of the marvellous has pervaded all nations and ages ; 
has supplied its most powerful auxiliary to superstition, and polluted 
the pure fountain of truth. There is in the human mind some mute 
but active principle, which pushes its inquiries beyond the narrow 
limits of reason ; which loves to grapple with mystery, and revel in all 
the fanciful creations of a wayward thought. Hence sprang the lying 
oracles of the heathen world. Hence, the belief in ghostly appearances 
has been supplied with its most efficient champion ; and sorcery and 
astrology, with their most fiery zealots. None propagate errors so 
strenuously as those who have been the victims of error : none believe 
so heartily, as they whose credulity has been matured by interest. So 
circumstanced are all the ministers of supposititious creeds. Deceived 
themselves, they have often a malicious pleasure in deceiving others ; 
and finding advantage in falsehood, they adopt it without investigation, 
and with unscrupulous ardour. If the truth be too dazzling for their 
willing cecity, they are protected by remembering all the gain of false- 
hood ; and in time, are able to digest without difficulty, what, at first, 
they found too monstrous to swallow. Memories are treacherous ; 
and that which has imbibed the tarnish of age, becomes hallowed for 
its antiquity, and venerated as an early friend. It impresses itself, 
magnified and sublimed by distance, upon the understanding ; and there 
remains with unshaken firmness and unquestioned plausibility. As 
Richard shrewdly hints to Matthew, in the ** Alma" of Prior, 

Atoms you cut, and forms you measure, 

To CTatify your private pleasure ; 

’Till airy seeds of casual wit 
Do some fantastic birth beget : 

And pleased to find your system mended 
. Beyond what you at first intended, 

'The happy whimsey you pursue, 

'Till you at length believe it true. 

Caught by your own delusive art. 

You iuncy first, and then assert." 

The belief in sorcery and in spiritual appearances was once as un- 
disputed as the being of a God; and British Judges were among the 
last to be convinced of their non-entity. Ignorance and imagination 
combined, will always, in a greater or a less degree, arouse the principles 
of superstition ; and led by habit, and an internal, unrcpressible appre- 
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hension, even they whose reason laughs at supernatural influence, wiU 
sometimes be overpowered by an instinctive shudder, and unacknow- 
ledged prejudice. Perhaps the belief in spirits will never be extinct ; 
and dreams will still hold a mighty sway on certain minds, and under 
the effect of certain feelings. But sorcery was for the ignorance and 
imagination of remoter times. It was enforced by the reasonings of 
fancy, and pressed with immoderate power, by that secret source of 
credulity which revels at pleasure in the airy regions of its own morbid 
creation. 

In confirmation of witches and diabolical contracts, writes a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society to the much honoured Robert Hunt, Esq. 

we have the attestation of thousands of eye and ear-witnesses, and 
those not of the easily deceivable vulgar only, but of wise and grave 
discerners. and that, when no interest could oblige them to agree to- 
gether in a common lie.*** The Member of the Royal Society argues 
that if the belief of witches be absurd, it is equally absurd to believe 
that there are spirits. If there be no spirits, then there is no soul; 
and if no soul, then no God. This is a style of ratiocination well 
suited to a lover of the marvellous ! Secondly, he says, that judging 
by the analogy of nature, as every part of the earth is inhabited, it is 
weakness to think that the vast spaces above, and the hollows below 
the ground, are not also inhabited by beings proper to such habitations. 
That the more absurd and unaccountable relations seem, the more 
likely they are to be true. For the contrivers of fictions use to form 
them as near as they can conformably to the most unsuspected realities, 
endeavouring to make them look as like truth as it is possible in the 
main supposals, though, f\rithal, they make them strange in circumstance. 
None but a fool or a madman would relate, with a purpose of having 
it believed, that he saw in Ireland men with hoofs on their heads, and 
eyes in their posteriors; or, if any should be so ridiculously vain as to 
be serious in such incredible romances, it cannot be supposed that all 
travellers that come into those parts after him, should tell the same 
story.’* t We shall show presently what it is that travdlers can do; 
what gentle readers can credit, and what succeeding travellers can con- 
firm. Our philosophical inquirer goes on to observe, that there is no 
difficulty in believing that spirits may transport the witch through the 
air to the place ofl general rendezvous. For the soul leaving its gross 
and sluggish body behind, (an article of belief, he assures us, among all 
true philosophers,) may be clothed only with its immediate vehicle of 
air, or by more subtle matter ; and thus may be conducted where it 
would. Nor is it the actual separation of the soul from the body which 
constitutes death ; but the indisposition and unfitness of the body for 
vital union. So that the anointing of witches preparatory to their flight, 
may perhaps serve to keep the body tenantable, and in proper disposition 
to receive the spirit at its return. And the Apostle’s expression ** Whe- 
ther in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell,” proves, as he surmises, 
that the soul may for a time be absent from the body without occasion- 
ing death, j; Then, the transformation of witches is conceivable ; be- 


* A philosophical endeavour towards the defence of the being: of Witches and 

Apparitions,” p. 10, 1666. i* lbid.p. 10, 11. 

We subjoin Hammond's commentary on this passage, which for ut is quite 
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csuie it is possible that imagination may more easily form those passive 
and pliable vehicles of air into such shapes, than that the fancy of the 
mother can form the foetus into those monstrous births and singulari- 
ties which are often thus produced.* And for raising storms and tem- 
pestSy they do it not by their own power, but by that of the Prince of 
Air. Lastly, that they are sucked by a familiar^ is not improbable. 
For the familiar not only sucks the witch, but in the action infuses some 
poisonous ferment into her, that gives «the imagination and spirits a ma- 
gical tincture. 

Spirits, he continues, are embodied. For all sense is caused and 
excited by motion made in matter. And when those motions which 
convey sensible impressions to the brain are intercepted, sense is de- 
stroyed. Therefore, if spirits be disjoined from matter, it is inconceiv- 
able how they can have the sense of any thing : how they can perceive 
material objects without vital union with matter. In nature, there is 
a gradual scale of beings and things : if, then, there were no order of 
existence between the gross earthly bodies of men, and the pure ethe- 
real and unbodied spirit, there would be a solecism in nature. There- 
fore, spirits are embodied. And this accounts for their rare appearance 
on earth ; since the frame and temper of their senses and bodies must 
be unsuited to a constant or frequent intercourse. 

The ingenuity with which the ideas of childhood are sometimes de- 
fended in maturer years, proves the depth at which they are rooted, 
and the reluctance with which long accustomed prejudices are resigned. 
It is in the nursery that such weaknesses are^commonly acquired ; and 
imagination once aroused, eagerly demands its own peculiar aliment. 
Saturated at length with nursery lore, it seeks for subsistence amongst 
the more sublime, but not less crude conceptions of invisible worlds. 
When the mind has become riveted on such objects, it is only a slight 
effort to open a communication with them ; to create aerial forms, and 
to endue the terra incognita of fancy with all the vast and appalling 
phantoms of a heated brain. It was in such moments, no doubt, that 
stars, “ the poetry of heaven,*' became the subjects of intense observa- 
tion ; that talismans were imagined, that sympathetic powder, and the 
elixiiT of life, rose upon men's faith with a tenacity that ages of manifest 
delusion were scarcely able to abate. We are in possession of a little 
volume, published at Paris during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, which conveys the sentiments of this once numerous sect, with 
all the impetuous zeal of a martyr. We translate a few passages, not 
only as curious in themselves, but as illustrative of the position we have 
taken with regard to the course of human weakness in estimating things 
of wonder. 

A talisman," says the author, (the Abbe D. B.) “ is nothing but 
the seal, figure, character, or image of a celestial sign, planet, or con- 
stellation ; made, impressed, engraved, or chiselled on a sympathetic 
stone ; or on a metal corresponding with a star, by a workman who has 
a mind resolved and fixed upon the work, and upon the end of the 

satisfactory :— ** That is, 1 am not able to say, whether 1 were bodily removed 
and carried to the third heaven, the place of God’s glorious residence ; or whether 
only in a vision such representations were made to me, remaining upon the earth.” 

* The power of imagination upon the foetus has always been insisted on, in ar- 
guments for the support of taUsoianic properties. 

.VOL. XXVI. NO. CIV. L 
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work, without being drawn aside or confused by thoughts foreign to 
the matter ; corresponding, also, with the day and hour of the planet — 
in a fortunate place, in beautiful and serene weather, and when the 
heaven is in the best disposition that may be, in order to draw more 
strongly its influences, for an effect depending upon the same power, 
and possessing the virtue of its influences. 

By this definition or description, it would appear, that in the com- 
position of talismans, many things are to be considered : to wit, the 
matter, the form, the end, the effects, the workman, and the different 
circumstances thereunto appertaining. These being examined through 
the medium of reason, we shall easily acknowledge that talismans are 
natural, and neither magical nor superstitious. 

“ First, the matter is a stone or metal, with which nature furnishes 
us, and which has not been fabricated in hell. The form is a figure, 
image, or character, which does not represent a demon, but a man, or 
some animal. The workman is an engraver, who does not employ him- 
self in conjurations ; and if he ought to be deeply engaged in his work, 
it is a condition necessary to all workmen who would labour happily. 
The end is, to attract the influences of the planets, which all parties ad- 
mit to be possible. The effect is, to enjoy the virtue of such influences, 
which is natural : since in possessing the cause, nothing can prevent us 
from possessing the effect. The circumstances arc not vicious, inas- 
much as they are all conformable to the end of the operation. In 
reality, since the end of the talisman is to attract the influences of su- 
perior bodies for particular effects, it is very natural that w’e should ob- 
serve, from point to point, what is above us — so that all there be inno- 
cent. 

“ But to proceed more clearly and methodically. We see, in the first 
place, that the influences of superior bodies descend below. Secondly, 
that we may draw them abundantly and powerfully, as will be demon- 
strated presently, by means of a stone or metal, symbolical, or con- 
formable to the planet or character, at the period of its most favour- 
able aspect. And connecting it with the other circumstances detailed 
above, we shall find it easy to conclude that talisroanic figures are in- 
nocent and natural. 

As to what regards the first proposition, it is unnecessary to dwell 
long upon the proof. For it must be manifest to all who have eyes, 
that the sun, moon; stars, and other superior bodies, continually emit 
their virtues here below ; and that if they ceased one moment to com- 
municate them, there would be a general corruption of nature. The 
matter of all that which composes inferior nature, is derived from the 
elements ; but the form is given by the sun and stars. And we may 
say, that these great superior bodies, lords of the universe, are the 
fathers, mothers, and nurses, which form, rear, and support them. 
Wherefore, if the stars concur in our production, tliey are necessary for 
OUT preservation ; preservation being nothing but a continued production 
of existence. Thus he who would deny the influences of the stars on the 
earth, would destroy it entirely. Because being informed and enriched 
only by their virtues, it must perish with all its rarities, if it were not 
nourished by the same aliments that have rendered it fruitful. This 
point cannot contain any difficulty ; and the very school which has 
shown itself especially hostile to talismans, allows the influences of the 
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planets. But though it be not so easy .for us to believe that influ- 
ences may be attracted in a potent and abundant degree by means of 
art, to a subject chosen for that purpose, yet 1 think sufficient proofs 
of it are not difficult to adduce. Experience shows us, that by the 
burning-glass we draw the solar rays, the vehicles of the sun’s influ- 
ences ; and introduce them into tow, or other combustible matter, which 
thus becomes ignited, because of a disposition in the matter to receive 
the flame. If this, therefore, may be effected w'ith respect to the sun, it 
may also be eflected with respect to other planets in the same way. 
For their influence extends to the earth, as th^ sun’s does, and may be 
attracted by him who shall understand the means and the matter proper 
to receive them. 

** If then, in the first place, the influences descend ; if, in the second, 
they may be attracted powerfully and abundantly by some art upon 
certain matter, as experience sufficiently demonstrates — we have only 
to note, and collect from thence, that talismans ate natural in all the 
circumstances which attend their composition.”* 

After expatiating some time upon the prejudices of men in general 
against the light of science, the same author proceeds to the composi- 
tion of sympathetic powder, which we transcribe, in the hope of ridding 
the world of tribes of ignoramuses, disguised like doctors ; persons, 
who assume the character of scientific men, in consequence of a few 
Greek or Latin words muttered like parrots, and dispute and quarrel 
comme dcs fiwmclcii€s,^*\ To compose this extraordinary powder, he 
instructs you to take Roman vitriol, or rather the universal Catholic 
vitriol. Even the common vitriol .may be used ; which, bearing the 
name, and one of the characters of the universal, approaches nearer to 
its nature, and has received its virtues more than all the other bodies 
of this lower region. Expose it to the sun during the dog-days ; and 
being regarded kindly and watered, as it weie, by this source of light, 
it becomes gently changed, dried, and reduced to a calx; it whitens, 
and — behold all the art and mystery of our wonderful powder. It 
must be used in the following manner. 

“ Soak a linen cloth in the blood or matter of the wound ; put a 
little of this powder upon the blood, and lay it in a teihperate situation. 
Repeat this process five or six days successively, sometimes more, 
sometimes less ; and the divided parts will re-unite, the wound will 
close, and the wounded person become sound, although removed far- 
ther than a thousand leagues from the linen to which the powder is 
applied.”! 

It was while such feelings were at their height, that the most 
gross and marvellous talcs were propagated by travellers abroad, and 
believed and repeated by domestic circles at home. For what could 
bound credulity when imagination assumed the part of judgment — 
when the anointed witch bestrode a broom, and winged her passage 
through the air — when spirits walked, and the powder of sympathy and 
the philosopher's stone were deemed objects of possible .attainment ? 
On such suppositions every lie was credible, every prodigy within the 
compass of truth. And while wonders were so current in Europe, the 

* “ Traitt* des 1'alisnnans, on figiin»s» astr.il(*s,” p. 20 cl scq. l()7l. 

“ La Poudre dc Syiupaihic p. 21 ct siq. 
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traveller^ who had explored Africa or the Indies* and could* on his re* 
turn* satiate curiosity with nothing more awakening than that which 
passed daily at home, would naturally be considered an ignorant pre- 
tender, by the itching ears that listened to his narration. They would 
hold hina for a fool who had shut his eyes against the truth, who had 
groped his way blindfold through regions teeming with prodigies, and 
had been able only to record a common-place fact— the very simplicity 
of which made it scarcely credible ! But of this danger there was little 
The Jesuits, and other missionaries, ever indefatigable in the 
prosecution of their crafty enterprises, added the sanction of religion to 
the most monstrous absurdities ; and brought in the vile and deformed 
puppets of monkish fraud and superstition, as the miraculous, or ordi- 
nary operations of nature. Numbers also of lay-travellers quoted them 
as decisive authority for their narrations ; and many, not content with 
the marvels they had thus received, added somewhat on their own ac- 
count, though they liberally surrendered all the credit to the inventive 
or credulous missionary. Not that they were' themselves sparing or 
scrupulous about the assertion of extraordinary facts to which they 
pledged their reputation ; but they seemed willing to obtain more im- 
plicit credence by delivering part of the miraculous narrative through 
the medium of sanctified lips. When they entered the unexplored re- 
gions which they feigned to describe, they followed most commonly 
the extravagances of Pliny; contriving, perhaps, to garnish his recitals 
with a fringe of more modern texture. They picked up all the fabu- 
lous traditions of the East, amplified and coloured : then, by an easy 
transition, suited to the taste of the times, brought among the occur- 
rences of the passing day, what they had received only as the vague 
rumours of the past. Wherever there grew a wonder, thither they 
hurried with delight. They accounted true all that was essentially ab- 
surd ; and argued, as we have seen, that its absurdity guaranteed its 
truth. This method of yielding up the reins to imagination, was at- 
tended with the natural effects. The mental opium-eaters of the 
period became fantastic and superstitious ; credulous as they were ig- 
norant. Many of them, originally knaves, concluded their career by 
becoming bigots ; called in torture as their auxiliary, and illumined the 
impious shrines of the Inquisition with the flames of hell. 

We shall proceed now to exemplify our observations, and hope to 
bring our readers to the great moral deduction, that they who once lose 
sight of veracity, know not where to stop. They are cast upon a limit- 
less ocean, without helm or compass. They sail with a steady breeze 
onward and onward, till the rock menaces, and the gulf yawns : till the 
powers of the mind are enfeebled and perverted, and at last utterly 
overwhelmed. 

Ghristoforo Born, a Jesuit of Milan, whose travels in Cochin-China 
were translated and published in 1704 , by Awnsham and Churchill, is 
thus recommended in the preface of these editors. “ His relation,” 
they remark, ** is not like those of travellers who just pass through a 
country, or merchants that touch at ports upon the business of trade, 
and consequently deliver very fabulous accounts, either to make their 
travels the more surprising, or for want of knowing better, taking 
things upon hearsay, and not understanding the language to get cer- 
tain information. I'his father, on the contrary, frequently conversing 
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with all sorts of people, and having a settled residence there for 
years, had the opportunity of knowing what he writ/’ — In fine, the 
relation is curious though short, and seems to carry all the air of truth 
imaginable, besides the general approbation it has always received in 
all parts, which is the greatest recommendation that can be given it.” 

With this encouragement from sensible persons of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we proceed with our extracts ; and beg to assure the reader that 
we shall give him nothing but the literal facts which are gravely record- 
ed, and as gravely maintained. 

** It remains that we show,” saith the veracious Father Borri, how 
God, acting conformably to the mean vulgar people of Cochin-China, 
who were used to see phantoms, visions, and apparitions — the Devil 
often appearing to them — was pleased to show some miracles, to the 
end that, declining in their opinion of diabolical prodigies, they might 
own the only Lord and singular worker of true wonders.” The devils, 
he asserts, appear so often in the human form, as not to arouse appre- 
hension. They are even courted to their society ; and this feeling is 
carried so far as to occasion a numerous cortege of Incubi and Suc- 
cubi. And among great people, those husbands account themselves 
happy who know their wives have such familiars.”* It happened in 
iny time, that a woman of great quality, mother to two sons who were 
Christians, envied by her neighbours, not so much for her beauty, as for 
her dishonest familiarity with the devil, positively refusing to become a 
Christian, came to die in labour, and by the assistance of the devil 
brought forth two eggs. Now it being heJd as certain among them, 
that the devil, her Incubus, was god of the rivers, they did not bury the 
body in a cave, building a chapel over it, as is the usual custom ; but 
carrying it in solemn procession to a river, cast it into the deep, toge- 
ther with the two eggs, saying, * Let her go to the lord of the river.* ” 

“ But,” adds the good father, “ they who, by the grace of God, car- 
ried away with them any bit of Agnus Dei, were never more molested 
by the devil. Yet with this difference, that those who were not Chris- 
tians saw the Incubus come to the bed's side, but had not power to lay 
hold on, or touch the persons ; whereas the Christians perceived he 
could not come near their chamber-door, which occasioned several to 
be baptized.”t 

Father Dominic Fernandez Navarette, a Spanish Dominican friar, 
who, in 1646, became resident in China, tells us, that the bird of pa- 
radise has neither feet nor wings. Father Dominic viewed them care- 
fully and could observe neither. They alight only on trees, moving as 
the wind wafts them by means of long tails of various colours, and as 
.fine as can be imagined. If the wind fails, they fall: and having a 
long bill, are precipitated head foremost into the ground, where they 
stick and are taken. The intestines are drawn out, dried, and preserved 
for their beauty. 

“ They look,” says Father Dominic, “ very glorious, and are beyond 
all nosegays.” He presented a couple to a great lady who had done him 
considerable courtesies. “ I inquired,” he continues, “ after their 
nests, and how they hatched their eggs. They answered me, that the 
hen laid her eggs upon the cock’s back, and there hatched them. I 


* Account of Cocliiil China, vol. ii. p. B34. fol. 
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made several objections, but they could give me no more satisfaction.' 
It is certainly so ; it seems, indeed, impossible, but is easy to him that 
made all things.” 

Another singular bird, called Tabon, lays an egg bigger than itself. 
After It is laid, the bird digs a hole above a yard in depth, deposits the 
rgg, and dlls up the hole. Tlie sun then takes the rest of the trouble ; 
hatches the egg, and leaves the young bird to grope its way up to day- 
light. The moment it accomplishes this arduous undertaking, it trots 
off to the sea to pick up sea-weed. Fatlier Dominic is certainly sur- 
prised 'at their not being stifled by the heat and weight of the superin- 
cumbent stratum, and at their strength in breaking through it. Rut, as 
he sensibly observes, “ these are prodigies of the Almighty’s w’orking.” 
One of these eggs is enough to satisfy a good stomach, and the staler 
they arc, the better. If they have chickens in them, nothing can he finer 
or more delicious. 

“ In Congo,” says a Capuchin missionary,* “ are sparrows which, 
in rainy weather, turn red; ” and he adds, on the authority of Father 
Francesco da Pavia, that, on the way to Singa, are certain large white 
birds, with long beaks, necks, and feet, that dance as soon as they hear 
music. A bird, not unlike a sparrow, which at a distance appears 
black, but on approaching turns hlue^ at day-break almost distinctly 
articulates the name of Jesus Christ : other birds then join in concert, 
being excited by a cross of stars in the heavens ; by a cross on the 
mountains, which got there heaven knows how ; by the earth, which 
hears a fruit called ' Nicefc,’ marked also with a natural cross. Ano- 
ther bird, supported by the testimony of Father Capravi, sings in right 
Etruscan, ‘ Va dritto,' go right ; and a third warbles in the lan- 
guage of the country, “ Vuichi, vuiebi,” honey, honey. There is like- 
wise a dark yellow bird, bigger than an eagle, that cries like a child.” 
This might be a fitting ornament for the nursery. 

In Java, the cassuary will swallow iron and burning coals, and keep 
them undigested a full twelvemonth in its bowels.t In Brazil, the bats 
are as large as crows, t and in the island of Catighan they are as big as 
eagles, very good eating, and taste mucli like a hen.l George Spil- 
bergen, 1614, captured two birds with licads like sheep, and combed 
like a cock ; two ells in height, and three ells frdm the tip of one ex- 
tended wing to the other. Along the Nile are little birds about the 
.size of thrushes, that haunt the jaws of crocodiles. The cause appears 
\o be this. Crocodiles devour beasts and fishes, and hcncc remnants 
of flesh and fish stick to their teeth, become putrified, and procreate 
• worms. The crocodile leaves open his mouth, the bird enters and eats 
his fill. But at last, finding his teeth fairly picked, the monster, un- 
grateful to his benefactor, endeavours to devour him. The bird, how- 
ever, is armed with a little stiletto growing from its head ; and this it 
instantly thrusts into the traitor’s throat, forces open the jaws, and 
frees itself from dnrancc.H Antonio Galvano, a Portuguese, tells us, 
that in New Spain there are certain small birds named ViemaVm, 

* Father Jeronimo Merolla da Sorrento , An. 1682. f NieuhoflF’s Voyages. 

J Antonio Pignfetta — Magellan's Voyage round the World, 1519. 

II John Leo's Travels in Africa. 
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•* They be greatly esteemed to work gold with. They die or sleep every 
year in the montli of October^ sitting upon a little bough in a warm 
and close place. They revive or wake again in the month of April, 
after the flo.wers be sprung, and therefore they call tiiem the ** reviving 
birds.”** The celebrated Ferdinando Mendez Pinto reports, that the 
kingdom of Chintaleubos, which is eight days* journey across, was dis- 
peopled by the infinite multitude of birds that covered it. 

Of alligators, Father Dominic F. Navarette relates, that he saw 
one seven fathoms long, and three fathoms thick ; in whose cormo- 
rant bowels were found three men’s heads, a number of daggers and 
bracelets, and other things in use among the Moors. ** I who have 
seen many,” says he, “ believe this was a terrible one to behold.” He 
was informed of an herb, by means of which a man might play with the 
alligator, and get upon its back without peril. This fact is confirmed 
by Geraclli Careri,! who terms it Bonza, or Nang kau lagan; but ho de- 
scribes it as a fruit growing on a cane. It prevents the approach of 
the monster, as, he assures us, was proved upon a dog. This fruit or 
herb, it must have been, which enabled Charles Waterton, Esq. of Wal- 
ton Hall, Yorkshire, to bestride a crocodile, and use the fore-legs for a 
bridle. Mr. Waterton asserts, that it was hunting with Lord Darling- 
ton’s hounds ; but we entreat his permission to think otherwise.!]: Not- 
withstanding this herb, Father Dominic, on being invited to be present 
at such a pciTormanco, thankfully declined the favour, under the pre- 
sumption that it contained some superstitioqs practice. Now here we 
humbly propose a query. Could Mr. Waterton (himself, we take it for 
granted, a good Catholic,) have recourse to preservatives rejected by a 
Jesuit missionary ? This is a very important question, and ought to be 
speedily resolved. 

The adventurer’s father once saw an alligator as big as the mainmast 
of a large ship, and he took it, very naturally, for a tree which the 
river had floated upon an island. It had four eyes, two above, and two 
below. This, he assures us, is common to the genus. They swallow 
pebbles also, he adds, by way of ballast, and are without the appendage 
of a tongue. Their tails, as Mr. Wafer notices in his voyage to the 
Isthmus of America, are exceedingly good eating ; they have no pas- 
sage for excrement, according to Gemelli Careri, but vomit from their 
mouths the little superfluity that remains in the stomach. § ft is often 
to be dreaded after death. A negro was employed by a Frencliman to 
skin one of them, and having entirely flayed all but the head, in order 
to keep it whole, untied the muzzle, when the crocodile opening his 
mouth, caught hold of the finger and bit it ofr.|| ** Crocodile is derived 
from crocus, which means saffron,’* (obser\es M. Bcaumgarten, a 
German noble who, in 1505-6, travelled in the East,) “ eitlicr because 
it is of that colour, or because it mortally hates the smell of that plant.” 
And perhaps, in the same style of etymology, alligator may come from 
a//i, a sort of pale green flower, whicli Mr. John Nicuhoff, a Dutch 


* Purchas, vol. ii. p. 1693. t “ Giro ilel Mondo,” Parte 3. p. 346. 
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traveller in the East Indies during ithe seventeeiith century, found 
betwixt Anojol and Jacatra, ** either because it is of that colour, or be* 
cause it mortally hates the smell of that plant. 

In the river Zaire, in Egypt, are found mermaids — Uie upper part 
woman, as we ail know, and tlie lower, fish. Its head is round, and its 
face like that of a calf. It has a large ugly mouth, little ears, and 
round full eyes. Upon its back ‘is a perforated skin, which seems to 
have been designed for a lady’s mantle, and so contrived as either to 
open or shut. Its bones staunch blood, and the Capuchin Merolla da 
Sorrento has eaten of this creature very frequently. It tastes like 
swines flesh; lives upon herbs growing by the water’s edge, and 
permits only its human part to be visible.* Columbus himself is said 
to have seen three mermaids at once, with an extraordinary fish, as 
large as a whale, which bad on its neck a shell like that of a tortoise. 
Its head, resembling a hogshead, was lifted out of the water.t 

** The paradox touching the Amazons,* § ’ writes Master Hartwell,! 
** mentioned in this book, 1 do not see why it should be counted a pa* 
radox to believe that there is such a notion, considering how many au«- 
thors both Greek and Latin, both historiographers and cosmographers, 
both divine and profane, have acknowledged that notion, and the country 
wherein it inhabited.” And then the aforesaid Master Hartwell goes 
on to prove how very probable the narration was which we are about to 
detail. 

The King Monomotapp, in Congo, maintains legions of warlike 
women, who are the very sinews and strength of his military power. 
Tliese women burn their left breasts with fire, that they may be no 
hindrance to them in shooting, after the manner of the ancient Ama- 
zons ; and their weapons also are bows and arrows. They are very 
nimble and swift, lively and courageous ; extremely expert as archers, 
but especially venturous and resolute in battle. They enjoy, by the 
king's favour, certain countries where they dwell by themselves. 

The worthy William Davies, also, barber-surgeon of London, who 
quitted England on the 28th of January, 1597, relates that Morria 
js a small low islan^, lying in the river of Amazones, the highest part 
of the West Indies. This island is altogether inhabited % women, 
having no man kind amongst them ; they go altogether naked, using 
bows and arrows for the killing their food. The hair of their heads is 
long, and their breasts hang low. And whereas many here in England 
do imagine that they have their right breast seared and cut off, it is no 
such matter now : what hath been in times past 1 know not,”§ — which 
is a very sagacious observation. He had seen three score of these, 
women shooting at fish. He had also seen very good oysters land 
muscles growing upon trees, and had eaten many a hundred of them. 
So also did Obwer Noore, a Dutchman, in 1665, in Guinea. The 

* ** Voyage to Congo,”— Purchas, vol. i. p. 12. 

“ Life of Columbus by bis Son/’ 

$ A Report of the Kingdom of Congo, &c. drawn out of the writings and dis- 
courses of Odoardo Lopez (1578), a Portuguese, byPliilippo Pigafetta. Translated 
out of Italian by Abraham Hartwell.” See the Preface. 

§ «< A Collection of Voyages and Travels, compiled from the Library of the Earl 

of Oxford.” 
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trees bore oysters three times a year ; but he believed that they had 
been there since Noah’s flood, when 

Piscium et summa genus haesit ulmo 

Nota qu» sedes fuerat columbis 

the fish forgot their way into the sea again.”* Equally remarkable 
is another fact recorded by Master Davies, the barber-surgeon ; for at 
Naples he saw the tomb of ** one Virgih, a learned man." 

GemelH Careri gives a singular instance of the simplicity of Taver- 
nier, a very distinguished traveller. ** Some Frenchmen,” he says, 
living in Zulfa, told me a trick which had been played upon Taver- 
nier about crabs. He was dining with M. L’Etoile, and greatly 
praising the savouriness of these crabs, when his host, pleasant and fa- 
cetious as he was, said to him, ‘ This is the best season for them, be- 
cause now they feed on white mulberries.* And observing the simple 
Tavernier eager to know how they could eat mulberries, and how they 
could obtain them, in order to record the circumstance, he added, 
* These crabs, at sun-set, issue from their holes, near the trees ; then 
climbing up, they devour mulberries throughout the night, and at day- 
break return into the water. Wherefore, the gardeners go during the 
night to shake the trees and collect the crabs, which they carry for sale 
into the market.’ This information, said in jest, was swallowed by Ta- 
vernier, and written down as truth, to the great prejudice of other 
persons as foolish as he.”t However surprising may have been the 
credulity of Tavernier, we think there cannot }}e a doubt as to the stu- 
pidity of the joke practised upon him. His very simplicity ought to 
have protected him from such witless inventions; and Monsieur 
L’Etoile would have been well sentenced to the gripe of those crabs 
directed on his most sensitive organ. But what shall be said of Ge- 
melli Careri, who smiles so complacently at the simplicity which he 
nearly equals? of one who, concluding this precious anecdote, justly ob- 
serves, “ From whence we may judge of the truth of his other facts, 
when in a thing so improbable he demonstrated himself so credulous;” 
and yet, at no great distance, gravely records the following miracle ? 

Sunday the eleventh, the prior of St. Augustine showed me a small 
piece of root, resembling liquorice, which, the preceding year, fell in 
great abundance from Heaven, in the village of Ciase, in the province 
of Meyrvo. The fact happened in this manner. There was so great 
a dearth of provisions in all that' province, and especially in the afore- 
said village, because of the bad harvest of that year, that numbers died 
from pure starvation. An honest woman, accompanied by a concourse 
of people, went one day into the country, and with many tears im-, 
plored the divine mercy not to accomplish their utter destruction, 
God, who never fails us in the time of need, heard their just prayers ; 
and for one whole day and night caused to rain over a space of three 
miles, as it were, a celestial manna — ^this very root ; and in such plenty, 
that it rose three palms on the ground. It was collected, and made 
into bread ; the king, and many of his courtiers tasted of it ; and thus 
were the famished multitude preserved. 1 should never have credited 


Pago 66. 


-f Gtrodel Mondo, Parte p. 138. Napoli 1700. 
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it» '(and 1 believe that the reader will not be persuaded of it at first,) 
unless 1 had received the attestation of all the Augustine monks ; of 
the Father Elia di Mons, a Carmelite, and Bishop of Ispahan, with all 
the fathers of his order ; the Armenian Bishop of Nakcivan ; the Po- 
loncse Ambassador, the Father Rector of the Jesuits ; all the Francis- 
cans in the service of the King, and many Persian lords, who spoke to 
me about it. I sent a little piece to Naples, to the Counsellor Amato 
Danio, my friend, in order that he might show it to the curious.”* 
Whether it be the knavery or the simplicity of Careri, the consequence 
is much the same ; he has recorded as true a most atrocious falsehood. 
He talks, also, of monkeys, from which the bezoar stone is procured, 
by inflicting a wound so as to destroy them gradually. They sicken 
from the wound, and generate the stone in their intestines, where they 
are found.f 

But as we have said, it is to the missionaries that we are chiefly indebt- 
ed for the extravagant stories which would seem, primo intuitu^ to be an 
insult on human reason. But human reason was then blinded by the 
meteor flash of fancy, and suffered itself to be beguiled and lost, like a 
wayward boy in pursuit of some gaudy insect. We know not if Irish peo- 
ple have ever been reported to wear “ hoofs upon their heads,” as we 
quoted in the beginning of our pages ; but we arc sure that nothing 
told for truth was ever more “ ridiculously vain ” than the story which 
we subjoin. Returning through the deserts,” says a Minorite Friar, 
one John de Plano Carpini, they came into a certain country wherein 
(as it was reported unto us in the EmperoFs court by certain clergy- 
men of Russia and others, who were long time among them, and that 
by strong and steadfast affirmation) they found certain monsters re- 
sembling women, who being asked by many interpreters where the 
men of that land wxre, they answered, that whatsoever women were 
born there, were endued with the shape of mankind, but the males were 
like unto dogs. And delaying the time in that country, they met with 
the said dogs on the other side of the river. And in the midst of sharp 
winter they cast themselves into the water. Afterward they wallowed 
in the dust upon the main land, and so the dust being mingled with 
water, was frozen* to their backs; and having oftentimes so done, the 
ice being strongly frozen upon them, with great fury they came to 
fight against the Tartars. And when the Tartars threw their darts, or 
shot their arrows among them, they rebounded back again as if they 
had lighted upon stones ; and the rest of their weapons could by no 
means hurt them. Howbeit, the dogs made an assault upon the Tar- 
tars, and wounding some of them ivith their teeth, and slaying others, 
at length they drove them out of their countries. And thereupon they 
have a proverb of the same matter, as yet rife among them, which they 
speak in jesting sort to one another, ‘ My father, or my brother, was 
slain of dogs.' The women which they took they brought into their 
own ebuntry, who remained there till their dying day.”f 


• Giro del Mondo, Parte 2. p. 100. 

^ Ibid. Parte a. p. a46. Tlie bezoar is supposed to be an animal concretion, 
blit not produced by wounds and blood. 

X << Voyage de Johannes dc Plano Carpini unto the North East parts of the 
World, in the year of our Lord 1246,” — Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 58. 
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Father Merolla likewise, from whose veracious chronicle we have 
before quoted, relates, in his ‘‘Voyage to Congo," that the supersti- 
tious inhabitants were persuaded that no rain fell during the ordinary 
season, because the Fathers of the Convent of Sogno had built an 
apartment two stories high. One of the order was fired with indig- 
nation at this atrocious thought, and reproached them vehemently for 
their unwarrantable folly. Make a devout procession," said he, to 
our lady of Pinda ; I assure you God will relieve your wants. So they 
did, and so it fell out ; the earth being soaked with rain, the house 
(which had been supposed to prevent it) remaining untouched, and the 
people satisfied. Since then they have used this in time of distress, 
and it has happened they have gone from the Banza with fair weather, 
and returned well soaked from Pinda."* Father Merolla was beset by 
a witch, and ‘*it seems their custom is, that when they have a mind to 
bewitch any one mortally, they put a certain herb or plant into a hole 
they have dug, which as it perishes and decays, so the vigour and 
spirits of the person they have a design upon will fail and decay. 1 
proposed to myself to spend my time in baptizing till the watermen 
that belonged to my boat returned to me ; but it so happened that 1 
had done all that I had to do before any one of them came. 1 then went 
down to the river-side, a little way distant, whither the witch followed 
me. When 1 had gone down thrice, endeavouring all along to avoid her, 
and finding 1 could not, 1 sat me dow»n by the water-side in expectation of 
tlie watermen’s coming. This the hag perceiving, she likewise squat her- 
sclfdcwn over against me. The people being ciiridus to know what would 
be the event of this contest, had hid themselves in an adjoining field of 
millet, which grew about ten or twelve hands high, which 1 knew no- 
thing of. Whilst 1 was thus sitting, and observing that vile wretch so 
near me, it put me in mind of the saying of the wise luan, ‘ Mulier 
nequam plaga niovtia : a wickcil woman is a deadly wound.’ Then I 
addressed myself to God, saying, ‘O Lord, the cause is thine, thy ho- 
nour lies at the stake, and so much the rather, by reason that the inha- 
bitants of this island are but very little acquainted with thee. As for me, 
I am but a poor worm in respect of thy majesty. Do thou work in me, 
for without thee 1 can do nothing.’ This said, I comrhanded her once 
more, in the name of the Blessed Trinity and the Holy Virgin, to be 
gone, and withal blowing gently towards lier, she all of a sudden, giv- 
ing three leaps, and howling thrice, fled away in a trice. The swiftness 
of her motions was so extraordinary that they were wondered at by all 
that saw them, and thought impossible to be performed by any human 
power. When the wTetch began to fly, the people came forth of their 
holes, and running after her, with several reproachful exclamations, 
cried out, ‘ The devil is fled and the priest not moved : the devil take 
all witches and witchcraft !* 1 being surprised at hearing of so great a 

number of voices in my favour, gave immediate thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of all things, and more especially when I heard them cry 
farther, ‘ God prosper Christianity ! God prosper Christianity !’ "f 
To extract all the absurd talcs which ancient travels have recorded 
as true, would be to fill volumes; would be to open a usel'^ss inunda- 

• Voynpr to Congo, }»y Fatlirr .1. Mciolla da Sorrento, p. 

t li'id. p. 7;il. 
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tion of folly upon the world. There is not a book of the periods to 
which we refer, without them ; and when the question presents itself 
relative to the degree of faith which such details must necessarily have 
extorted, we are lost in admiration, and scarcely can repress contempt. 
But the times, as we have shown, were predisposed to receive them ; 
predisposed, by common pursuits, and common fancies, to admit all 
passible which human imagipation could conceive. There were seep* 
tics, no doubt ; there were those whose minds, advanced beyond the age, 
looked down with pity or with scorn upon the trammelled slaves of 
fantasy, and felt their own strength gigantic, in observing the compa- 
rative weakness of the hour. But they must always have been few. 
They who can abandon the prejudices of their age always will be few ; 
and when the “ Rare Travels of Job Hortop the “ Historical Treatise 
of Noah’s Travels into Europe ;”t the “ Voyages and Travels” of Sir 
John Mandeville,:^ of John Wcbbe,§ and Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, || 
could find faith and purchasers, however circumscribed, we must 
imagine that there were gulls of no ordinary calibre. 

But as civilization proceeded, people naturally began to .be ashamed 
of believing fictions so absurd, and anomalies so unmeaning and barba- 
rous. The human intellect was rising into manhood, and at last, but 
not till late, learned to ridicule the tales of the nursery. The conse- 
quences, however, of this recoil were such as invariably accompany ex- 
tremes. Readers were no longer ** courteous," or gentle and poor 
Bruce and Mungo Park were doomed to hold an elevated situation by the 
side of Mandeville and Pinto. Then, it was not sufficient to reject ma- 
nifest impossibilities : from believing too much, the world were deter- 
mined to believe too little, and arbitrarily set down as falsehood what a 
slight degree of investigation might have convinced them was the truth. 
And if, as it has been well observed by Aristotle, men will sometimes forge 
probabilities, yet, on the other hand, many improbabilities frequently turn 
out to be true. But how far our faith ought to be surrendered, where 
the authority is not clearly indisputable, may admit of much question. 
Were not the task too invidious, we could point out various travels of 
the present day, that do not stand beyond suspicion, though an obvious 
necessity may teve constrained the traveller to greater caution than of 
yore. Readers still love the marvellous, though they are less easily de- 
ceived ; travellers arc still credulous, still prompt to administer food for 
marvel, though they follow no longer the adventurous career of the bold 
Baron Munchausen. Even the well-meaning and judicious are fre- 
quently given to exaggeration and error ; have frequently (to use the 
words of Ben Jonson) ‘‘ been so cheated with false relations!’ their time, 

* Anno 1595. *1* Anno 1607. t Anno 1540. 

§ Anno 1590. Webbe sets out with saying, ** I do protest, that in this booke 
there is nothing mentioned or expressed but that which is truth, and wbat mine 
owue eyes have perfectly scene.” 

)1 In the dedication of an English translation of this work by Henry Cogan 
(1663) to the Earl of Strafford, the dedicator says, ** Purebas, a writer of good 
credit here in England, gives this testimony of my author : that no man before him, 
to his knowledge, hath spoken so much, and so truly, of those Oriental parts of the 
world, which are so little known to us, as he bath done.*^ Henry Cogan then en- 
ters upon an Apologetical Defence of Pinto, by citations from authors who have 
also mentioned some of his most extravagant assertions. Yet this Pinto is now 
best known as a proverbial liar.” 
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as to ha’ found it a far harder thing to correct their hooks than collect 
them*” And the simplicity which sets you down how many candles 
there are i’th’ roome lighted, to a snuff precisely,” will as necessarily 
outstep the bounds of veracity, though with every disposition to be ex- 
act, as the hardy mendaciousness which asserts impossibilities, and 
defies public reproof. Hence the reader and the writer should be 
equally on their guard ; the reader careful not to form a hasty judgment, 
and the writer jealous lest his judgment *fall asleep. There should be 
some confidence, and some caution ; and on both sides an abhorrence of 
deceit. Travellers' Tales would then be no longer Travellers' licences, 
nor would men strive to awake an interest by unworthy arts. But alas ! 
this is too much to require of the imaginative ! too much to expect from 
the frail ! “ The busy, meddling fiend ” will be beaten away only to 

return ; human vanity will still magnify its own importance, and exag- 
gerate its own virtue. The tale ** quorum pars magna fiii ” will still 
form the prominent subject of discussion, and draw with it, insensibly, 
all its deleterious properties. Men may grow wiser, but they will still 
be men ! 


LONDONIANA. 

Morning — Evenings 

The sun certainly does not seem to rise in London as it docs in the 
country, unless it be at Midsummer, when he appears about the time 
the kitchen- fires are extinguishing, and the late-sitting inhabitants are 
betaking themselves to rest. Light breaks indeed over the enormous 
mass of houses, but there is no brilliant Aurora, no dewy freshness 
about it. The day comes heavily “ in clouds,” the sun is shorn of his 
beams, and all the glories of a country morn are wanting. The watch- 
men have of late years omitted to cry the state of the weather, and the 
close-curtained bed-room tells no tale of the risen sun : all is artificial 
life, the time-piece alone regulating the getting-up of the Londoner, and 
his descent to the breakfast- table and morning newspaper. The earliest 
cry is that of the miserable chimney-sweeper, shivering along the cliill 
streets, with an empty stomach, in search of his glbomy employment. 
No noise of carriages assails the ear, for they are among the luxuries 
of the later day. The milkwoman passes with her shrill cry and her 
sturdy step, her overflowing pails rarely of genuine worth, and her 
Welsh countenance bespeaking her peculiar caste, and the great hardi- 
ness of her constitution. Her temperance, and her entire difference of 
physiognomy and accent, prevent her being mistaken for a sister of the . 
Emerald Isle, whose professional avocations, too, are generally of an- 
other order ; the Irish being, for the most part, barrow or washer-women. 
The domestic servants, half asleep, may be heard at the late hour of 
eight o’clock, even in the summer, descending the stairs of the dwell- 
ing-house, to clean the rooms and kindle the fires ; else all within doors 
is wrapped in curtained stillness. 

In the streets, denuded of a busy population, a lofty-laden cart may 
be seen, dragging along its heavy burthen of garden-produce to some 
of the great markets. Here and there, a straggling, staggering drunk- 
ard takes his tortuous course to the bed, if he possess one, on which 
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his fevered brow may repose in almost apoplectic sleep. The journey;^ 
man mechanic, yawning, proceeds to bis place of daily labour ; and the 
muck-covered scavenger is cleaning away the pitchy filth of the preceJp 
ing day from the almost deserted pavement. Here and there, the slip- 
shod apprentice appears at his master’s door, opening'the shop-windows, 
or preparing for the business of the risen day by cleaning the glass, 
and exhibiting in neat array the goods which are designed for entrap- 
ping the eye of the passenger, labelled to deceive, or priced to decoy a 
customer by their surpassing cheapness. The dapper servant-girl, with 
the slumber of the preceding night upon her eyes, is sweeping the steps 
at the door, coquetting with the footman in the next area, or looking 
vacantly up and down the street, leaning upon her besom, and think- 
ing, mayhap, of some far-ofi* lover. 

Such is ** Morning in London," as it strikes the eye of the beholder, 
and as it is most obvious to the senses ; but morning carries with, it tp 
thousands of bosoms there, on every rising sun, a very different aspect. 
How many are there who meet it with unclosed eyes, whom care and 
misery have made sleepless, or who see with its return the last daw'uing 
of cherished hope expire ! It is the last morn that the man of business 
will be in odour with the world; in a few hours he must meet his cre- 
ditors, and his ruin will be declared. It is the morning when the crimi- 
nal must die. It is the period when happiness will take leave of a 
thousand bosoms, and the remainder of life’s journey be travelled over, 
serrated with furrows, and broken up by misery. It is the day-spring 
of hope to many, who have eagerly looked forward to its dawning a 
long time previously. New projects await execution by the man of 
successful enterprise ; and the business of the day, displacing sleep and 
spurring the sides of his intent, as he leaves his bed, awakens a thou- 
sand new schemes. To-day, the virgin will be the bride ; the heir 
come to his possessions ; the ambitious man revel in the fruition of his 
desires, and the gay and giddy enjoy new pleasures. Yet, of all these, 
ere a few hours, many will be disappointed, and many who rejoiced at 
the morn, before evening arrives, will be silent in their last, lung sleep ! 

But this is getting serious. Hogarth has given a capital delineation 
of Morning in London,” which is familiar to all lovers of his pictures ; 
but then it is satinbal. Swift, too, has touched upon it. The cries, 
which are heard in this part of the day in rapid multiplicity, have 
long formed a distinguishing character of London with country people. 
Many of them, indeed, are not easily understood, except by the practised 
ear. They differ according to the season, and the various wares that 
happen to be in fashion ; and some of them have been set to music. 
Indeed, it is by no means uncommon to hear a solitary hawker of wares 
sing his goods in musical cadence ; but then he happens to be one of 
ten thousand whose voices are any thing but harmonious. In ancient 
times, it is probable, they were drawled out w'ith a nicer attention to 
what was supposed to be harmony. The goods thus sold at different 
times, or the cries of the city,” are curious, in showing the changes of 
the fashions. At one period, “ rosemary and bays “ maribones I 
maid’s maribones !” “ fine felt hats and spectacles “ mats for beds 
small coal, a penny a peck ;** “ handkerchief buttons “ hot sheep’s 
feet “ a tanker-bearer,” &c. &c. mingled with many of those at pre- 
sent heard in the streets during the morning. 
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The numerous stage-coaches, which pour into London early in the 
day, assist to distinguish the hour. The mails and night-coaches, al- 
most numberless, as the watchmen retire/ mark not only the period of 
the day, but remind the beholder of the vast intercourse of the country 
with the metropolis. In 1662 , there were only six stage-coaches in 
constant employ throughout the whole kingdom ; and they were greatly 
opposed by the lovers of ancient usages, who wrote against their use, 
prophesied the ruin they would occasion;, and one writer*' said respect- 
ing them, as a greaf objection to their introduction, Those stage- 
coaches make gentlemen come to London on very small, occasion, 
which, otherwise, they would not do but upon urgent necessity ; 
nay, the convenience of the passage makes their wives often come up, 
who, rather than come such long journeys on horseback, would stay at 
home. Here, when they have come to town, they must presently be 
in the mode, get tine clothes, go to plays and treats, and .by these 
means get such a habit of idleness and love of pleasure, that they are 
wrong ever after.” How this poor man's hair would have stood on 
end, could he have watched for half a day from the top of the new tri- 
umphal arch at Hyde Park Corner, the entrance of the hundreds of the 
dangerous vehicles that pass in that space of time ! How would he have 
grieved over the ruin that must inevitably follow such portentous 
innovations ! 

In thc.morning the merchant, whose accumulations have enabled him 
to take a house at the west end of town, or (if he be a Quaker, or a 
little straightdaced in religion,) at Camberwell, may be seen, neatly 
and trimly dressed, driving his one-horse chaike to his city counting- 
liouse, over which his frugal fathers lived content with honest gains. 
There was then no Stock Exchange. The counting-house and the rooms 
of the paternal dwelling, (now' converted into warehouses,) were then 
wont, at the early hour of seven o’clock, to witness the wholesome break- 
fast with its ponderous cold chine. The various stages come in loaded 
with the inmates of the city warehouses and their employ ; a vast mass 
through every avenue of London flocks to the rendezvous of bustle and 
toil, accumulates round the Exchange, and for some hours afterwards 
changes the late scanty -peopled Cornhill into a hive of busy industry. 
The immense weight of mercantile affairs transacted in' the day is gene- 
rally completed in the morning, and speedily brought to a conclusion by 
the admirable method which habit has introduced. But while com- 
merce and traffic have not neglected the more precious part of the day 
for their concerns, the west end of the town has almost ceased to re- 
cognize the existence of such a portion of time in the twenty-four 
hours. Formerly, even Parliament met at eight o’clock in the morning. 
’IVmeet as late as ten was deemed a corruption of manners, and a de- 
bate prolonged until four in the afternoon was deemed a most extraor- 
dinary thing, and one which could scarcely have occurred if it had not 
involved in its important issue the question of a monarch’s crown and a 
nation’s liberty. Huw times arc changed ! 

But the hot water has been brought up, the operation of shaving has 
been gone through ; let us descend to the breakfast-room, which in 
London differs from the country, in many and various arrangements, 


John Cresbct, of the Charts \uuse. 
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but in none more than the introduction of the morning newspaper, 
ieithout which breakfast would be imperfect, and the stock of know* 
ledge required throughout the day be found lamentably deficient. 
There is nothing more wonderful, nothing that sets in a higher light the 
power of man’s intellect and industry, than the production of a daily 
morning newspaper at the hour of breakfast. Custom makes it a 
tiling too familiar to many to be wondered at; they who do not think or 
reason (and it is astonishing, how many among mankind are of this 
stamp) may judge lightly of it, but not so those who are accustomed to 
reflection. In the Times,*' for example, are renewed every day the 
pages of a closely-printed volume. Intelligence from all parts of the 
world, the wants, the virtues, the crimes, the luxuries, the miseries of 
society in the last twenty-four hours are displayed there, and universal 
man concentrated, as it were, into one focus. There is in such a print- 
ed sheet, a perfect map of society, on which may be found laid down 
every hue which tinges the motley civilization of the country and age. 
Were a man banished to a solitary island in the Atlantic, with such a 
new8pa]^er reaching him, he would not lose his knowledge of the affairs 
and business, of the manners and politics, of his native land, but would 
progress with them. A newspaper of this species brings the individuals 
of a country, no matter how scattered, into one centre ; it combines 
and keeps fixed to the land of their birth the affections of wandering 
thousands ; it carries over the world the glory and greatness of the 
country whence it emanates, in its very form and outline ; it is, in short, 
the representative of national intellect, and the great vehicle of general 
knowledge. The wet tnoming newspaper is the great glory of a lion- 
don breakfast-table, and its reading, seasoned with highly-flavoured 
bohea, is one of those things which gives the sooty atmosphere of the 
metropolis an advantage which the glorious freshness of a country 
morning can scarcely outrival. The advertisements are indispensable 
to sellers and purchasers, and even match-making advertisements afford 
amusement. Newspapers are not of older date than Charles 1. though 
it appears Cromwell made the most effective use of them. His pene- 
trating mind saw how well they might be made to turn to account 
in his service, and disdained not their aid. The following forms a cu- 
rious contrast to a modern teacher’s advertisement. About forty 
miles from London is a schoolmaster has had such success with boys, 
as there are almost forty ministers that were his scholars. His wife 
also teaches girls lace-making, plain work, raising paste, sauces, and 
cookery, to the degree of exactness. Her price is ten pounds or eleven 
the year, with a pair of sheets and one spoon, to be returned if de- 
sired. Coaches and other conveniences pass every day, within half a mile 
of the house ; and it is but an easy day’s journey to or from London.” 
1691. 

But we make a digression from our subject. If the morning star is 
rarely seen in London, and day comes on in clouds heavily, it brings 
with it all the enjoyments of artificial life, all the improvements which 
the intellect of man has accumulated from the experience of ages, to ren- 
der life agreeable. The picture gallery, the concert, the promenade— 
the first of intellectual enjoyments await a London morning. Refine- 
ment spreads before the liondoner all the elegance of her charms, and 
whets tne appetite by the new forms she puts on ; fashion attracts, gay 
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equipages glide along, as the nioriiing rail, and the exchange of names 
on the glazed pasteboard, give an opportunity lor compliment, and the 
pleasant, though perhaps too insincere, addresses of conventional polite- 
ness. 

Next comes evening. Thousands of lamps, in long chains of fire, 
stretch away to enormous distances. The display of tlie 8ho|>s, lighted 
up with peculiar brilliancy, and filled with valuable merchandise, whreh, 
to decoy the customer, are rendered oftentimes more brilliant by the 
reflection of numerous mirrors, is most striking in effect. The streets 
are thronged with people, and thousands of elegant equipages roll 
along to the appointed dinner-hour party, or to listen to the strains of 
Pasta. The night-watch, too, is going on, headed by some modern 
Dogberry ; two and two they set out for their beat from the parish 
watch-house, well-coated, lanterned, and cudgelled ; big with their 
brief authority, and full of ferocious determination to keep the King’s 
peace among all peaceable persons, but to avoid hard blows, and not to 
see a nightly depredator if he “come down’* to them handsomely. 
Their rattles — which succeeded the horns anciently carried by watch- 
men to obtain assistance or laise an alarm — proudly slung over their 
shoulders ; formidable to friends, valiant only where cause of fear is 
not ; and sage in their knowledge, and firm in their own interpretation 
of night-constable law, they go to protect what needs not their pro- 
tection, and to neglect all that craves it in sober earnest. 

The evening, when the bustle of business is over with tlie tradesman, 
is the time when he seeks that relaxation whidi he imagines is neces- 
sary after the fatigues of tlie day. This unbending from the sober 
duties of life, too often consists in attending the smoking-room, and 
breathing an atmosphere little calculated to repair the effects of labour. 
The home is exchanged for the glass of ale and dish of politics, and 
bed follows before the noon of night. It is to this practice of (miscalled) 
** recreation’* after daily labour, that so many bloated and apoplectic per- 
sons arc found in one class of citizens. The habits of the London 
tradesman are, after all, sedentary ; and active exercise should consti- 
tute the counteracting resource to keep him in health, not fat ale and 
the fumes of tobacco. In the evening, every coffee-liolise and ale-shop 
is filled with tliose whose constitutions arc too inflammatory already, 
and who lay the foundation of disease by these miscalled enjoyments. 
In this respect, the higher orders manage better. The dance, even in a 
crowded ball-room, affords strong exercise, and is, beyond all compa- 
rison, more beneficial to the constitution. 

The theatres, which used to holdout so much attraction on a London 
evening, have lately fallen of!'; but they may still be seen with the use- 
less parade of a military guard, and the oflicious hnk-boys receiving 
their quota of tlie auditors on the shut of day. It is incredible how 
much of vice is attached to the evening public entertainments of this 
most religious nation. Our theatres are thronged with degraded wo- 
men, and the streets filled by them in a way seen> in no other capital in 
Europe. While masquerades in private-houses are deemed immoral — 
where, in fact, they might be made to constitute a very rational amuse- 
ment — public masquerades are permitted, which arc followed by the low 
and infamous only, where gnblushing prostitution leads the van, and 
the most profligate of the other sex congregate. In these places boxes 
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are let out to persons, many of them pretending to respectability, who 
go to see only and to contemplate the scene of profligacy. What effect 
such sights and characters must have upon, those who only go as spec- 
tators, it is easy to imagine. Accustomed to contemplate infamy with 
horror, a repetition of the sight lessens the disgust felt, until at last it is 
tolerated, and ultimately puts on even an agreeable aspect. 

On a fine moonlight evening, London, with the additional splendour 
of its gas-lamps, (that is, provided the atmosphere be tolerably free 
from clouds, which is not often the case,) and the moving crowds in 
the streets, presents a very charming aspect. Regent-street, in particu- 
lar, with its diflerent-fronted edifices, and its ample breadth of pave- 
ment, seems almost a fairy scene. Such a street, in a milder and more 
agreeable climate, where night might be enjoyed with safety, would be 
deemed one of the most charming promenades in die world ; its fame 
would be sounded far and near. As it is, the ** comeatability beauty*’ 
of the thing — to use a phrase of Peter Pindar’s — prevents that admira- 
tion, to which, as a moonlight promenade, it is justly entitled. We are 
accustomed to take little pleasure in those things which are most within 
our reach, however worthy they may be in themselves. 

1 fear the reader is by this time heartily tired of a London Morning 
and Evening,” but my design is only to catch the general features of 
things, and not to go into particulars ; there is a vast field open, one so 
large that the labour of a life would not be adequate to view all it con- 
tains, much less to describe its infinity of objects. London is itself a 
phenomenon in size and wealth, with its million and quarter of people. 
Whether so vast a capital be beneficial or not to an empire like that 
of Great Britain, whence the country must take its tone, corrupt or 
otherwise, is a question which it would be difficult to solve ; but it may 
be confidently affirmed, that no modern nation of the earth but England 
will leave behind in its decay a city of such vastness, connected with 
associations of greater import, or recollections more proudly linked with 
the destinies of universal man. 


' THE WEST INDIA INTEREST. 

The human body, under the excitement of a severe fever, is typical of the 
condition of this empire durina the late contest. Every branch of industry 
was unnaturally exerted ; and those who gained largely by the fever of 
the body politic, are surprised thrt they cannot now make profits as rapidly 
as they did when the unparalleled events that the war gave rise to were in 
progress. The ship-owner considers himself oppressed, because he cannot 
make so large an income from his trade as at the time when the Government 
was almost constantly in the market hiring transports, and when the delays 
attendant upon convoys rendered a double complement of vessels necessary 
for the conveyance of freight to and from every quarter of the globe. The 
land-owner deems protection essentially necessary to his interest, to enable 
him to keep up his rents at the point they had attained when Great Britain 
was, in fact, the ark of the world, into which the inhabitants of all nations 
rushed to save themselves from the political inundations which swept away, 
in a greater or less degree, fffi the institutions of their respective countries. 
At that period, the British empire was the only point of safety. An influx of 
Strangers was the consequence, which, with other circumstances, brought the 
produce of the land so readily into demand, as to render the rents of land- 
owners and the profits of landholders inordinate ; and although the country is 
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BOW approachii^ a sound and natural course of policy, and passin|p through 
the crucible of improvement^ yet those who have gained advantage by the 
war^ and have been basking in the sunsltine of the artificial system that ema- 
nated from it, with a long series of mischief occasioned by restrictive legisla- 
tion, will peHinaciously resist to the last every effort at change. Notwith- 
standing all circumstances have altered around them, they have vainly hoped 
to pursue their course without a deviation ; and the nearer the change from 
narrow policy to leading principles approaches them, the more restless they 
become. Whatever are the failings of tlie present generation, taking things 
for granted is not one of them. Unfortunately for those who are stickling 
for exclusion, and urging the Government to pursue a false policy for the 
temporary benefit of the few, as they vainly imagine, to the destruction of 
the best interests of the whole ; an inquiring spirit is abroad that exposes 
the objects of self-interest. Deceptive plausibility and distorted facts will 
not now be borne with, the country wiU think for itself ; and if the Cabinet 
were less inclined, than we believe it is, to apply a vigorous attempt at reno- 
vation towards the iiational relations, the current of opinion is too strong in 
its favour for such renovation to be neglected. In some instances it is pro- 
ceeding, in others it must be actively and honestly commenced. 

Ihese general remarks apply to the West India qucutioii as closely ns to 
any other ; and an that question is under our present consideration, we shall 
advert to it without farther prelimina^ comment. In all the changes tliat 
are taking place, considerable irritation very naturally prevails. Persons 
who have been protected under restrictive enactments im^ine, as a matter 
of course, that they must be cruelly dealt by, wlien especial interference in 
their favour is in any degree withdrawn, and the public (which is a party 
uniformly forgotten on all these occasions by those who are the loudest in 
defending what they conceive to be their own rights) is about to be admitted 
upon something like eaual terms into any commercial transaction it may have 
been excluded from. The remark may appear extraordinary to a large por- 
tion of the community, but it is no less true on that account, that English 
legislation, until within these very few years, in all affairs of trade, has pur- 
sued a course that has regularly led to the result of serving the few at the 
expense of the many— of bolstering up individual interests to the neglect of 
the great interest of the nation ; and in proof of this we have only to refer to 
the conduct of the most opulent and extensively-engaged practical merchants 
in the world, when the glitter and tinsel of the war, and all the high-colour- 
ing of prosperity that it gave to British trade, were fading, and things could 
be seen in their true light, 'llien it was that the merchants of the City of 
London felt it necessary to declare, that individual interests must give way to 
that of the nation, and, when foreign competition was making rapid strides, 
the true method of bearing up against it, was by unfettering commerce, and 
by giving it the opportunity of diffusing itself in all directions. Every sen- 
tence of this justly-celebrated petition virtually declares the existence of 
false legislation in matters of trade ; and although it was the production of 
individuals who practically understood every branch of the subject upon 
which they were treating, and would be the first to suffer if their views were 
eiyoneous, still the quarter from whence it proceeded could not prevent that 
strong motive of human action, self-interest, from appearing among certain 
parties that had been nursed in restriction, and showing itself in irritation and 
every form of opposition that their ingenuity could point out to any change. 
If angry feelings, in many instances, are felt in the various cases of the recent 
alterations, they are especially likely to be felt by those connected with the 
Colonies, whose interests are exclusive. The distance from the mother-coun- 
try necessarily tending to official discrepancy, if not to malversation ; the 
state of colonial society, and several other circumstances that have a direct 
influence in creating a predisposition to discontent in our dependencies, ren- 
der the application of change there, although it diould be marked by every 
feature or improvement to the general reasoner and to those not hound down 
by local prejudices, a task of extreme delicacy ; and if this remark be appli- 
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cable to colonists generally, it U particularly so to those connected with our 
West India possessions, partaking, as they do, of all the motives of irritation 
that may be felt under alterations by individuals, either in this country or in 
the other colonies; to which may be added that question, creating so much 
difference of opinion — the improvement of the condition of the slave popula- 
tion. Without entering, to any extent, upon that interesting and intricate 
question, we may be permitted to advert to it, before we proceed to that 
part of the subject that is at present more immediately attracting the 
public notice — the depression of West India property. The amelioration of 
the condition of our slave population is a subject so beset with enthusiasm on 
the one hand, and bigotry on the other, that it is almost impossible to allude 
to it without either incurring the charge of wild innovation, that will in its 
result prematurely sever the colonies from the mother-country, and conse- 
quently ruin those connected with them, or of encouraging slavery, accom- 
panied by the most revolting cruelties. We are relieved, however, in some 
degree from the anxiety consequent upon this subject in those who tre:it upon 
it, because, whenever colonial objects have been noticed by us, we have never 
hesitated to declare our conviction of the necessity of granting every facility 
to the dependencies of this country to improve their condition, to treat them 
with liberality, and place them, in all their political and commercial relatiftns, 
as nearly as circumstances will allow, upon a footing with the ])arrnt state. 
This we have held to bo the only course that can make colonies really avail- 
able so long as they continue in that situation, and faithful friends in the 
event of their becoming independent ; but in all these discussions it is highly 
necessary not to confound the colonies themselves with individuals who set 
up their interest as paramount, as inseparably interwoven w ith the colonial 
system. Every leading circumstance connected with the U^est India Islands 
ought to be regarded under this impression ; and although we would iu>t, if 
it can by possibility he avoided, have individuals suffer in their property in 
any instance, still they must not stand in the way of higher objects ; and the 
more especially when the connection of many of them with the Islands is 
referred to. This will be more properly considered in tracing the conse- 
quences of depression in West India produce; but, in passing, it may he well 
to notice, that in no system have excrescences upon it grown larger than in 
the coloiiiid, almost to e<|ual in size the system itself. These excrescenc^es 
have taken deep root, and ramified themselves widely; but a sound treat- 
ment will tend to reduce them, not indeed without considerable dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of individuals themselves, and some embarrassment on the 
part of the colonies, hut, as wo believe, in no degree endangering tlieir pre- 
sent security, and tending to increase their future prosperity. 

Tho slave-population question stands precisely upon the same ground as 
several others at this moment : public discussion has long been afloat with 
respect to it, and the public feeling has been excited ; and although isolated 
acts of cruelty and mismanagement are swelled, by enthusiasts, into general 
ill-treatment, — and on no occasion, we are aware, does exiiggeration prevail 
in a greater degree than in controversies relating to the management of the 
slave population, — yet a dispassionate review of the subject caniK»t, and ought 
not to be much longer delayed. '1 he Government has long seen this, suid 
has been preparing the way by measures of gradual amelioration. Ilut it is 
not upon the ground of cruelty that this question ou^ht to be considered ; for 
although that has been made a prominent feature in it by those who have in- 
judiciously advocated slave emancipation, it is not the true motive for action. 
At this moment, the condition of the West India population is more an object 
with the politician than the philanthropist ; for however w'e may lament the 
errors of injudicious advocates for alteration in the latter capacity, their ex- 
ertions have been highly serviceable in checki ng tho ill-treatment of negroes, 
although those exertions have been accompanied, in many instances, by very 
wild notions of amelioration ; and it is due to many connected with the West 
Indies, to declare that they have frequently cheerfully assisted in increas- 
ing the personal comforts, and in diminishing the personal evils that are 
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attendant upon slavery^ still leaving the great question untouched, and as de- 
termined as ever in their imposition to it. With the regret we experience at 
this, it ought never to be forgotten, that the individuals of property and in- 
fluence connected with the VVest Indies have, for the most part, shown a rea- 
dy spirit to better the state of their dependents there. The question of ill- 
treatment is certainly not now the one to be mainly considered ; the object 
fur negro amendment does not spring from that root ; for we have reason to 
know that, taking it upon the great scale, the population is in a bettered state, 
and enjoying comforts that, in many instan*ces, are not experienced nearer home 
by the productive classes. Ihe question, then, of ameliorating the condition of 
the native inhabitants of the islands is in a great measure reduced to one of 
policy, and it belongs to the statesman to inquire how far it is safe to delay 
the consideration of it, and how far the opposition of those who are, undoubt- 
edly, deeply interested in it, but whose stake in the West Indies ought, as 
we impaiitially view it, to lead them to a different course, should have influ- 
ence upon the decision. We leave out of view the anomaly of a country, 
that enjoys the largest portion of genuine freedom, possessing colonies in 
which slavery is predominant, and apply ourselves to the practical part of the 
inquiry, — whether such a state of things, under present circumstances, can 
continue } llie events of the last half>century (in wliich the abolition of the 
slave-trade bears a conspicuous part} in Kurope and another hernispliere, have 
all had an influence upon British dependencies ; but that which has, more 
than any other, given an example to those in the W'est Indies, is the revolu- 
tion that took place some years since in St. Domingo. There is a case in 
point, of a black population successfully resisting all the efforts of the parent 
country to bring it into subjection, which, at an immense sacrifice of lives and 
treasure, she for years made in vain. Certain motives and circumstances 
impelled the natives of St. Domingo to this resistance ; and, we would ask, if 
similar motives ojierate with the 3 (> 0,()00 negroes of Jamaica, wliy are we to 
expect a different result from them, and the inhabitants of the other islands, 
when a favourable opportunity offers.^ Let it not be said that this is dange- 
rous doctrine to promulgate, that it is putting it in the minds of the slaves 
to revolt. It may be safely ashortod that they require no such memento. 
They are. aware thet they are in a state of degradation, and they will take 
the first opportunity of freeing themselves from it. Let it not be said that 
the language of prudent apprehension, that would lead to a due and calm 
coiisidertatioii of this mighty subject, is calculated to bring the lives of the 
wliites connected witli tlie colonies into jeopardy ; its ohjec.t is to save them, 
wJieii they are on tlie brink of a precipice, from impending ruin. As the 
events of the world have changed, and information has advanced with nnjia- 
ralleledrapidity, a certain portion of persons have been trying the experiment 
of arresting the inarch of knowledge, and of keeping things, as nearly as pos- 
sible, ill the state in wliich llicy found them. An anxiety to jireserve w liat 
they conceive the advantage, to place themselves ujion higher ground of 
either personal profit or political power, or some other eqiially alluring 
motive, according to their particuhir views, urges them to prolong a con- 
test, in which a little reflection must convince them they cannot succeed. The 
courae of events, and the opinion of mankind, are against them. These over- 
powering facts hang upon the flanks of this antediluvian phalanx at every turn 
it takes, and render this army of martyrs to the prejudices of by- gone days, in 
which their exploits would have been duly appreciated, every hour less effi- 
cient, until it will at length become completely hvra 4^ combat and forgotten. 
But weak ns its efforts are, compared with the moral force it has to contend 
against, it has already, and may again hasten a crisis. The completion of the 
Catholic question is precisely in point. Tlie civil disabilities of seven millions 
of fellow-subjects were beneath the notice of this trusty band, that fights so 
strenuously under the banners of bigotry, whether religious or ncditical, un- 
less it were w'hen it could come into ir..solent collision with them. Tlie disgrace 
of being kept without the pale of the constitution, and all the irritation con- 
sequent upon that disgrace, w'ere phantoms in their eyes \ and when the fright- 
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ful reality of dan^r appeared to those who, to the surprue of Btjto reflect** 
ing mind, had so long been sceptical with regard to its existence, tttb duiightB 
errant of exclusion remained steady in error, and in that course of deliaDce 
which had done much to hasten the consummation. So it is with the Negro- 


population question. As those who saw the necessity, from policy, of libe- 
ranzing the laws respecting the Catholics were anathematized as enemies of 
the Protestant Church ; so are they equally charged with hostility to the colo- 
nial interests of the empire, who see the necessity of a gradual cnange in the 
condition of the native inhabitants *of the West India islands, because they 
know that the discontent which is engendered by moral degradation cannot be 
always kept under control. It may, like a body of water that is dammed up, 
remain ouiet for a time, but its own force upon the barriers that repress it will 
ultimately break them down, and the slightest external impetus will cause it 
more rapidly to carry away the flood-gates, and in its passage in search of a 
level, to sweep all before it. Can it be supposed that the Blacks in Jamaica, 
having the example of St. Domingo before their eyes, with the same facilities 
of retiring into tne woods, and there carrying on a desultory warfare, the 
only limits to which would be the exhaustion of the numbers of those sent 
from the parent state to take part in it; (with almost the certainty of aid 
from the Americans, in any struggle they may carry on with the Government 
at home, which is well known in the West Indies) — will not take the earliest 
opportunity of shaking off the disgrace and evils of slavery ? Is it to be ex- 
pected that the Blacks will suffer themselves to be pent up for ever b^ a hand- 
bill of Europeans, and not endeavour to break down such an insuilicient safe- 


perty, would follow in the train of such a movement ? 

Whilst the West India interest is cavilling about comparative trifles, 
and resisting the introduction of just principles for the security of lives and 
property in the islands, the embankments upon which they rmy for keep- 
ing the great body of physical force within due control are tottering at 
every part, and ready to give way at the first rush that may be made 
upon them. If peipetual uavery for the natives of the West Indies were 
the Government, it has gone much too far in ameliorating 


the policy of the Government, it has gone much too far in ameliorating 
their condition, because, by the recent measures, it has shown them that their 
lot is a hard one, and, although some of the trifling causes of irritation 
may be removed, the great sting of oppression still remains. But Govern- 
ment, we are satisfied, can have no such chimerical notions ; it is proceeding 
upon higher and sounder principles, and is endeavouring, by this partial re- 
lief, to clear away the difficulties that surround the sul^ect ; in which task 
every public writer may render his quota of assistance, by an honest endea- 
vour to soften down prejudices that exist against opening the great safety- 
valve for the West India dependencies. If it is once admitted that slavery 
cannot continue there ad infinitum — and we believe no one is rash enough to 
assert that it can— when will a more favourable opportunity be afforded for 
removing it than the present ; or rather, is not the danger of delay becoming 
every day more apparent ? As we have before observed, a great deal of em- 
barrassment in the discussion of this subject has arisen from the wild efforts 
of enthusiasts to obtain an immediate abolition of slavery, which we are bold 
to affirm was never yet contemplated by any reflecting person. Mr. Can- 
ning, in his own peculiar strain of eloquence, pointed out the danger of 
giving sudden liberty to the negro, who, with the bodily stren^h of the man, 
possesses only the mental weakness of the effiild ; but toe whole course of his 
policy proved that he always looked to gradual abolition : to that measure 
that would tend to bring mental and bodily powers more nearly upon a par; 
to restrain the violence of brute force, that has at present no other mental 
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the body, because education and other advantages would ensue from it, which 
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would all have a tendency to improve the state of society in the Colonies. 
If it were necessary, we are prepared to go into the details of this particu- 
lar branch of the subject ; but on this occasion we shall confine ourselves 
to two objections, as to gradual abolition, that are the most prominent. 
The first is the difficulty of giving compensation to the slave proprietors, 
and the other, the maintenance of children that would become free. The 
answer to both these objections is the same. The relief that the West India 
pronrietor experiences, is at once his compensation for any loss he may sustain 
in tne freedom of his slaves, and renders the maintenance of children in the 
predicament we have noticed a just claim upon him. Upon what rational 
pretence but the contemplation of W est India proprietors being called upon 
to make sacrifices under circumstances that must occur, is an equalization of 
duties upon East and West India sugars withheld ? Is not the monopoly 
that is still awarded to those who produce the latter, a sufficient compensa- 
tion for any loss they may sustain in the im))rovement of the condition of the 
colonial population } Upon what other ground are the people of England 
called upon to pay fourpence per pound for their su^ar instead of twopence } 
Why are the West Indians to enjoy an exclusive privilege, and make no re- 
turn for it ? With regard to the maintenance of the children who would 
become free under a system of gradual emancipation, it may be observed, 
that the expense attendant upon it would be materially relieved by reason of 
the early age that children can be employed in the Colonies. At eight 
years old they can be engaged in picking coffee, and performing other li^ht 
business. It has been urged, as one objection to this method of abolishing 
slavery, that it would not satisfy the present generation of negroes, and that 
any measure short of freedom fur themselves would rather engender discon- 
tent ; but those who assert this, we are convinced, know but Tittle upon the 
subject, or wilfully misrepresent it. The negroes are attached to their chil- 
dren; and is it probable they would not receive*witli gratitude the great boon 
of freedom for them.? If the interests of the Colonies prevent immediate 
abolition, can it be doubted that the present race would contemplate with 
satisfaction the liberty of their progeny ? Unfortunately, in questions like 
the present, the immediate result of profit and loss is the only object looked 
at by those who are more especially interested. No matter what advantage 
may be ultimately gained by the modification of a system, or what difficulty 
and danger may be at a future period averted from the parties themselves ; 
no matter what general benefit may a(;crue from it, they watch over with 
jealousy the advantage tliey now reap, without reference to general or future 
good. If it were not so, could the West Indians fail to perceive the ultimate 
profit they would probably secure to themselves by the employment of la- 
bourers wlio would have the strong inffuence of gain o[)erating upon them as 
an inducement to industry, or the still stronger influence of the desire to be 
preserved from want, so deeply implanted in the mind of m.in ; instead of 
drudges, whose only hupftuit to labour now is the apprehension of the lash 
if they relax in it.? But the performance of labour in St. Domingo is brouglit 
forward as a proof of the disadvantages of vtduntary labour in the islands. 
The example of St. Domingo is the one we wish to avoid. The inhabitants 
there gained their freedom by force, without any ])revious steps having been 
* taken to prepare them for it. They rushed into it with the recklessness of sa- 
vages, totally unprepared for taking any just advantage of their liberty. St. 
Domingo is a great beacon, pointing out to this country the danger of per- 
mitting her coTonial population to become free without due preparation. In 
our judgment, she only holds out an example as to labour, in the event, which 
Cud avert, of the negroes of the British islands becoming free in the same 
manner as her native inhabitants. The diminished duty on West India 
sugar is a compensation to thob>e who produce it for sacrifices to be made 
by them, which ought to be regulated in amount and duration according to 
drcumstances. W e sliould say, let it not be given with a niggardly hand, but 
liberally awarded when there is a just reason for bestowing it; but at present 
no such reason, that we arc aware of, exists. It is true, that this hoiius was given 
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to the West Indians, in the first instance, as an encouragement to them to set- 
tle in and improve the islands ; but have they not, in the course of time, been 
amply repaia for their exertions in those respects ? The circumstances of the 
late wjir were as favourable to the West India as to any other interest ; and 
the efforts that interest made in accordance with the object of the bonus it re- 
ceived, were most beneficial to it, independent of the special privilege it ex- 
perienced. No interest was more successful during the war than the one under 
our notice, and the bonus in question did much to prepare the way for that 
success, but it could never have been contemplated that it was always to last. 
It has performed its duty, and it ought now only to exist in consideration of 
an extended amelioration of the islands, and as a set-off against the sacrifices 
those connected with them may he called upon to make in the furtherance of 
that object, 'f'he West India proprietors suffered by the abandonment of 
the slave-trade, but that was no sufficient reason for its continuance. If it 
were commenced for their benefit, that did not justify an adherence to a 
system in direct violation of the great principles of justice and humanity ; and, 
upon the same reasoning, the lesser evil of employing slaves ought, with all 
due care and caution, to be considered. But individuals connected with the 
West Indies, declare that any effort to relax slavery there would lead to 
the massacre of the white inhabitants, and at the same time ask for compen- 
sation. Now, if they are sincere in this belief, we do not see what compen- 
sation they can receive for such a calamity. But taking it hypotheticsilly, 
that some injustice should be done upon this and other (fuestions that have 
given rise to much angry discussion, does it follow that Great Britain is to 
continue an unsafe and narrow policy for the purpose of propitiating particu- 
lar interests.^ Is she to purchase manacles in perj>ctuity, that are to rivet 
her to a course that conies in collision with the progress of events ? In a 
word, is she to suffer the foundation of her greatness to be sapped by attend- 
ing to the complaints of tho^e interests that would prevent her from cau- 
tiously and steadily liberalizing her whole system ? — We have been led into 
greater length than we intended, upon this part of our subject, when we 
commenced it ; and we must consequently defer to our next number the re- 
marks that we have to ofi’er upon the present depression of West India pro- 
perty. 


DISCONTENT. 

“ Can you make no use of your discontent f** — Much Ado about Nothing, 

“ On n’est jamais si heureiix, ni si malbeureiix qu’on se rimagine.*’ 

' La Rochefoucauld. 

It has been recommended to the dissatisfied, not to view their condi- 
tion with reference to those above them, but to look down upon the 
thousands who are below them in the scale of enjoyment; and very 
good advice it is, for those who can take it. It would also not be amiss, 
under the pressure of any great affliction, to cast a look backwards on 
our past lives, and call to mind the reverses, disappointments, and 
losses which we have happily surmounted, — disasters which at the mo- 
ment were so bitterly afflicting, but which now are remembered vi’ith 
scarcely a feeling of regret ; for such an appeal to the future from the 
past might do good service in alleviating present sorrow. There is, 
indeed, no lack of consolatory reflection in human affairs, if we may 
trust the voluminous records of philosophy ; but the difficulty is to 
persuade folks to listen to it. ** Men can counsel and give comfort to 
that grief, which they themselves not feel ; but tasting it, their counsel 
turns to passion.” 'fhe giving advice is a gentle exercise of the mind, 
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intinitely agreeable ; but the afflicted are in general so confoundedly 
obstinate, that there is no making them participate in its advantages. 
Look at that widow so disconsolate at the loss of her husband. She 
will be married at the end of the twelvemonth, and will never think 
more of her first man, except as a point of mortifying comparison with 
her reigning lord ; yer, if you should now refer her to the coming on of 
time,” and her second spouse, ‘‘ my kingdom to a beggarly denier” for 
it, she would be in a furious passion. •When the mind is thoroughly 
fanatized with sorrow, (and it is the same with joy,) it revolts from 
every thing that does not harmonize with itself ; and the bare idea of a 
possible change in its own feelings, is an outrage more intolerable to 
the sufferer than the evil he deplores. There is a deep knowledge of 
human nature in Shakspeare’s remark, ** You are as fond of grief as of 
your child.” It is not till the fanaticism has passed away, until the 
present ceases to be all in all, and other motives begin to mingle with 
the paramount impulse of sorrow, that the consoler comes into play ; 
that is to say, the consolation has already arrived, before the motives 
for being consoled arc admitted and suffered to operate. This is a mere 
matter of physique^ and belongs immediately to the organization. Vio- 
lent grief is not a natural condition of the sensitive system, and there- 
fore must be temporary. If circumstances do not change, the individual 
docs : and, out of romance, there are no more eternal griefs than 
eternal loves. The great art is to seize the proper moment for assisting 
the organic process ; and not to attempt the “ patching grief with pro- 
verbs,” before the humours are prepared for concoction. f 

'fhis doctrine, I am aware, will appear very Tieterodox to the idolaters 
of their own nature, to those who delight to mount humanity upon 
stilts; and these arc rather a numerous class. Man has the same 
“ longing after immortality,” even in his disagreeable sensations, as in 
the rest ; and to tell him that his “ fine feelings” arise out of an orgasm 
of the nervous system, and that their duration depends on the condition 
of the capillaries of the brain, is not precisely the way to obtain a pa- 
tient hearing. Voltaire, in referring to “ time the consoler,” is regard- 
ed by the whole tribe of llousseaiiish sentimentalists, as no better than 
an ha.'d-hearted satirist. The anatomy of grief is a curious piece of 
business. It is not for every body to be unhappy, who Dvill. There 
are as many modes of misery as there are temperaments and disposi- 
tions ; and some of them are little better than counterfeits, of which let 
the reader beware, lest lie bestow his sympathy mal-apropos. In some 
individuals, grief is the result of pride ; and misfortune excites in them 
quite as much indignation as sorrow. They feel as if calamity had no 
rjghc to reach them, and as if an infliction were a degradation of their 
consequence. There are others, who are irritated, rather than grieved, 
because they arc attacked more in their love of ease than in their af- 
fections ; and they repine because they are annoyed. There is a grief 
that depends on quick and susceptible feelings, on a warm and affec- 
tionate heart, and there is a grief that proceeds merely from an excitable 
imagination. With many persons, misfortune is an etat. They derive 
consequence in their ow'n eyes from the sympathy they extort ; and 
they feel a sort of aristocratic satisfaction in the notice they obtain from 
society. Many people grieve because they think they ought to be af- 
flicted. They are aware of the value winch the world sets upon a feel- 
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ing disposition ; and they reject all consolation, because they are afraid 
of being consoled. There is a grief, likewise, which depends on defi- 
cient, reactive powers ; on an helpless prostration before misfortune ; 
and there is a grief arising from poverty of intellect, a want of mental 
resources, which delivers its victim to the full influence of a single im- 
pression. Discontent differs from grief, as a chronic malady differs 
from an acute. The pleased alacrity and cheer of mind’* which sees 
every thing en beau, and makes for itself good out of evil, is a consti- 
tutional blessing, more likely to be obtained by a course of medicine 
than of morals. Discontent is mere disease ; and it is a mistake to 
suppose that the prosperous are more subject to it than the unfortunate, 
except in as far as the affluent lead a less wholesome life than they who 
are obliged to labour for their subsistence. One seldom hears of a dis- 
contented fox-hunter : and when a man is unusually peevish, the first 
inquiry should be directed to his liver. There are few persons who 
have not experienced moments when hope died within them, when the 
future is covered with a cloudy and the present is wholly made up of 
undefinable uneasy sensations. At such a moment we are conscious of 
a hitch, as it were, in the intimate movements of the body, and we feel 
as if existence were the result of an intolerable effort. Such is the ha- 
bitual constitution o^ the discontented man ; and those who are cursed 
with this bodily conformation, are not to be worked upon by moral 
agency. 

The stomach, as it is the first part of the economy to feel misfor- 
tune, is also the first tq, recover the shock. A sudden affliction de- 
ranges the functions of this organ, and produces a tlisgust at food ; while 
the oesophagus, sympatliising with its friend and neighbour, refuses to 
act, and the morsel rises in the mouth at the attempt to swallow. But 
Nature, like the Premier, cannot go on without the supplies ; and, be the 
sorrow as sincere as it may, she takes good care to provide for her own 
purposes. In our worse distresses, after a few hours, we weep, and eat ; 
and the animal sensations of comfort, which accompany a full stomach, 
gaining a temporary ascendency, put sorrow into abeyance. Johnson has 
called all assertion of political feeling cant, because a man never eats or 
sleeps the worse fqr a national misfortune. Probably the Doctor never 
did eat or sleep the worse for this cause ; for the Tories in his day 
were not, as now, subject to such severe mortifications. Had his temper 
been tried by a Catholic Bill, I fancy the influx of light and reason would 
have been too much even for his vigorous appetite. He was, however, 
wrong in arguing thus universally from his own affections ; and allowing 
even that he was so far right in his premises, that Nature very rarely 
permits remote vexations — such as the ordinary events of politics — t,o 
disturb digestion ; still a politician may be very sorry for his country, 
even though, like Pistol under the infliction of Fluellin s leek, he ** eat 
and swear.” 

The basis of all compassion is experience. Man can only sympathise 
as far as he understands. We are therefore uniformly harsh and un- 
just to all griefs of which we are not ourselves susceptible. Whatever 
may be the constitutional form which sorrow may assume, there can be 
no doubt that it is a great bore ; and it is an abominable outrage to be 
angry with a friend, and to refuse him our commiseration, because his 
affliction happens to differ in kindy degree, or duration, from what we 
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consider reasonable and proper. A jolly, Devil-may-care fellow tells 
you, in the midst of your grief, that it will be all the same a hundred 
years hence, and that grieving is a folly; and he refuses to bear with 
you, because you do not take things as lightly as he does : while the 
sentimentalist sets you down as a brute if you do not deplore the loss 
of a sparrow or a pet cat, as you would the partner of your bosom. 
One man will tell you that life is so short that nothing human is worth 
a tear ; and another will infer from the same fact the opposite conclu- 
sion, that every moment is of the greater importance : yet both expect 
you to feel and act as they desire ; which is very unreasonable. Another 
most irrational practice is that of estimating sorrow and vexation by the 
presumed validity of their causes, as if a grief were less afflicting be- 
cause it is disproportionate to its occasion. There are some philoso- 
phers who will not allow that any calamity is weighty enough to render 
a wise man unhappy. Good and evil, they say, arc but accidents ; but 
happiness and misery are in ourselves, and depend on our estimate of 
things. But it is precisely because they are in ourselves, and are part 
of ourselves, that we cannot wield them at discretion. We are not the 
masters to estimate events at our pleasure, and Providence has given us 
the mechanical power of changing the condition of externals in so many 
particulars, precisely because it has not conferred the moral power of 
accommodating our own disposition to the nature of things. Although 
most people are prepared to ridicule these lofty pretensions of a stoical 
philosophy where tho* greater calamities of life are concerned, and 
frankly admit that ** sighs and cries by nature grow on pain there are 
few who are not disposed, on smaller occasions, to scrutinize somewhat 
closely our right to be afflicted, and to withhold their compassion from 
the very numerous class of sufferers who make themselves miserable 
upon trifling and contemptible causes. Now, seriously, I think these 
amateurs of misfortune may **look upon themselves as very ill-treated 
gentlemen for I know no persons more deeply to be pitied than those 
who are born with a natural turn to be discontented, and who are per- 
petually either miserable or enraged at a succession of accidents, which 
to others more happily organized appear unworthy of notice, or, at 
least, as being very bearable. Is it a trifling evil to be cut off from so 
large a portion of the world’s delight ? or is life so tedious xhat we can 
afford to pass the greater part of it in a fever of disagreeable sensa- 
tions? 1 do not know, indeed, whether, all things considered, the 
greater afflictions are not more tolerable in their own nature, than the 
disappointment of those frivolous desires which make up so large a part 
of our ordinary existence. The heavier evils of life are rare, whereas 
the petty annoyances are of daily and hourly occurrence ; besides, there 
is a dignity in great sorrows which materially assists in their proper 
sustentation. To judge from the average mass of mankind, the great- 
est calamities are not those which produce the greatest disturbance of 
equanimity. No one laments very heavily the greatest of all misfor- 
tunes — inevitable ignorance ! The learned arc not even conscious of it, 
though, in them, it is more mischievous and destructive than the abece- 
darian ignorance of the uncultivated. Few, even of the most destitute 
poor, are permanently unhappy at the terrible blank they have drawn 
in the lottery of life ; and among the many individuals who daily en- 
counter the more formidable evil of a sudden reverse of fortune, it 
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would be difficult to cite a dozen remarkable suicides. The loss of 
friends is an event so much in the common course of nature, that the 
grief it occasions seldom outlasts the season which etiquette has marked 
out for the inky semblance of mourning. In some instances, the place 
of the deceased is supplied by new connexions; in others, more ade- 
quately still, by a good fat legacy. There is much virtue in your fat 
J(*gacy. If, now and then, the death of a friend does leave a void in 
the heart, the regret seldom continues sufficiently poignant to embitter 
existence, except in the morbidly sensitive and the unoccupied. It is 
with friends as with mistresses ; there was not any man died in his own 
person, videlicet, in a love cause.*’ As for remorse, though conscience 
is said to be but little fertile in resources, and its wounds are considered 
by some moralists as leaving a painful cicatrix behind them — though 
La Bruyere affirms that ** there are a thousand consolations for an ho- 
nest man, but none to mitigate the agony of a villain yet, in the face 
of these authorities, I affirm that remorse is a misery belonging almost 
exclusively to melodramas. No villain, out of black and scarlet, now- 
a-days, starts at any apprehension, save that of a Bovv-street officer. 
In the present state of society, there are few great criminals who are 
not also great fools, and fools cannot feel. The countenances of mur- 
derers almost uniformly exhibit the most unequivocal traces of a de- 
ficient sensibility ; and the same may be remarked, in a less degree, of 
the habitual rogues and vagabonds, who are brought into jeopardy by 
keeping bad company,” and a life of idleness and debauchery. To 
talk, therefore, of remorse, is to talk of a nonentity. 

It is clearly, then, a childish weakness to waste one’s sympathies on 
those sufferers who have any thing serious to complain of. The griefs 
which arise from our capricious judgments of externals, from idle hopes 
and fears, from the futility of our pursuits, or tlic effeminacy of our 
feelings, are much more pregnant sources of misery, and merit our most 
tender compassion. A man loses his wife, and, if he be of a fond dis- 
position, loses his senses along with her. Well, he cries for a week, 
sighs for a month, looks grave for a quarter, and there’s an end of the 
matter. Such a misfortune cannot possibly liappen to him above twice 
or three times in his life. But the man who is made unhappy by a bad 
dinner lives in a perpetual fever. The Devil, who is entrusted by Pro- 
vidence with the especial fabric of bad cooks*, is a most industrious 
workman ; and. if the voluptuary bas the good luck to fall upon a real 
cordon bleu, still the soot will one day fall into the soup ; the fish will, 
on another, get a bubble too much ; or the venison be either tough or 
downright putrid; or, if none of these accidents happen to disturb his 
tranquillity, a fit of indigestion or of satiety will as effectually do the busit 
ness. Epictetus, and such other ** WTiters of receipts,”* think that they 
have made out a good case against the discontented when they have es- 
tablished the vanity of their vexations ; but they entirely overlook that, 
if a sorrow be real, the cause which produces it must have been ade- 
quate to that effect. The scale turns as effectually with a grain as with 
an hundred weight. If the Sybarites were discomposed by the crump- 
ling of the roses ’ on which they reclined, the fact only proves that they 
had delicate skins : and the Spartan, who might have ridiculed their 
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sufferings, and set up for a philosopher on the score of his hardihood, 
would manifestly have mistaken a coarse hide for a strong mind. As 
far as my own experience goes, 1 must candidly avow that I have 
ever found the peevish and discontented to the full as miserable 
as the most ill-treated victims of the chapter of accidents. It is in 
vain that philosophers preach on the insignihcancc of riches, honours, 
court favours, or ladies’ love. These little things arc great to little 
men and as long as the animal is so constituted as to derive gratification 
from such causes, he will feel proportionate pain and mortification from 
their privation. If one’s brains are dashed to pieces, what docs it sig- 
nify, whether the fall was from an horse, or from the monument ? 
Pope makes it a boast, in one of his characters, that he was not quite 
a madman if a pasty fall.” Now, though relatively to third persons this 
may be a merit, yet if the sensibility of a man’s stomach be mounted to 
such a tone as to propagate sensations of pleasure on the contact of a 
pasty with its villous coat, greater than the pleasuies of memory, ima- 
gination, hope, and all the intellectualities said or sung, in prose or 
verse, — why he has as great a right to be mad at the fall of a pasty, as 
Napoleon at the fall of his empire. The individual who, after having 
passed unscathed through the horrors of the Reign of Terror, was ren- 
dered miserable by the loss of a few carp,* doubtless appeared very un- 
reasonable to those who had submitted to the deprivation of kindred, 
fortune, and rank, without repining : but reduce the question to its 
simplest elements, and the only result is, that he was either horn with, 
or nurtured into a greater sensibility to the Iqss of a fish, than his phi- 
losophical friends could develope under the loss of all that was dear to 
them. The case of this gentleman was truly distressing ; for all his 
happiness reposed on the frail foundation of the zeal and fidelity of a 
garde champkre- There are states of the bodily constitution, in which 
the scratch of a pin may produce festering and mortification ; but what 
should we say of tlie physician, who treated such a case with inhumanity 
and indifihicncc, on account of the trilling accident in which it origi- 
nated? Is the erysipelatous condition of the mind less a malady 
than that of the body, or less worthy of tenderness and commiseration ? 
A susceptibility to trifling vexations, w'c are told, is ^iit the consequence 
of the undue value we set upon trifling gratifications ; but are misplaced 
affections less to be compassionated than misplaced gout ? It is but get- 
ting the disease out of the stomach or head into the great toe, and all 
will be right ; but liow if the spirits will not come when you call ? your 
remedy falls to the ground as completely as Owen Glendowcr*s con- 
juring. After all, the best part of life is made up of illusions ; and the 
'whole end and object of civilization is the multiplying of tiifling grati- 
fications. There is no man so fastidious, but there are thousands of 
women who would make him an excellent wife : nothing, therefore, 
could be more unreasonable tlian the suicide of Romeo on the supposed 
death of Juliet. Of a whole playhouse full of auditors, not one, proba- 
bly, would go and do likewise,” yet they all weep their eyes as red 
as a ferret’s before the end of the play. Ask them, however, to let fall 
a single tear over the story of Apicius ; and though the floodgates of 
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their sorrow were as teeming as those of Lord Eldon himself, they 
would not cry a drop. There are persons who will have it that the 
mere probability of an event should strip it of its vexation. To be 
jilted by an opera-girl, to be ruined at Crocky’s, to have your fa- 
vourite mare slip its shoulder” at Newmarket, or get a drench from the 
black-legs, are all very natural and common-place events ; but if ever 
Philosophy had frequented the coulisses of a theatre, had shaken her 
elbow at St. James’s-street, or -done business at the betting-post, she 
would find her temper more closely tried than she imagines by such 
accidents. Whatever happens, must have its cause, and consequently 
be in the course of nature ; such inferences, therefore, fall completely 
to the ground ; and philosophy is more inconsequential in leaning on 
them, than folly in resisting her consolations. That a man’s misfor- 
tunes are the result of his own misconduct, is equally an insufficient 
reason for disarming his discontent. A gaol is not a bit the pleasanter 
residence because a man is brought to it by his own extravagance, ra- 
ther than by the treachery of others. We do not get into debt with a 
view to imprisonment, but because we want a present gratification ; 
neither does a man commit forgery with a view to be hanged. Yet no 
one pretends that there is any consolation in ending one’s days at moni^ 
il-regret (Anglice^ at a sheriff’s ball) derived from knowing that one has 
deserved it. How comes it, then, that we are so savage and intole- 
rant towards the repining and discontented ? The answer lies in a few 
words : discontented persons are a great nuisance. It is extremely 
troublesome to answer their constant claims on our compassion, and 
we rail at their weakness' to justify our brutality. It is not that they 
are less miserable, but that we are less capable of bearing with their 
sorrow. We sympathise with great afflictions, as we consent to lend 
a hundred pounds, once in a way; and we withhold compassion to 
the discontented, as we refuse halfpence to street-beggars, because we 
are disgusted at their constant importunity. It is not that we love our 
discontented friends less, but that we love ourselves more. At the 
back of all this, also, there is the least taste of envy at the prosperous 
and wealthy persons who alone have the opportunity of frequently af- 
flicting themselves with trifles ; and we are delighted at a fair pretext 
for treating them ivith cruelty and contempt. Those, moreover, who 
are much involved with their own petty vexations, have seldom leisure 
to feel very deeply for the serious misfortunes of others. An old maid, 
who would go into hysterics at the death of her poll-parrot, or turn 
away a faithful servant for the accidental dropping of a china-cup, 
would be very apt to bear your most heavy affliction with admirable 
composure ; and so you pay her off in kind, by ridiculing the accident 
which touches her the most deeply. Now in all this I do not say you 
are a bit to blame ; all that I contend for is, that you do not set up for 
a philosopher, on the strength of your supposed superiority. Your 
shoe pinches in another place; and that is the whole difference in the 
matter. 

In the heaviest afflictions, if they were stripped of all that is purely 
imaginative, there would remain much less to regret than is generally 
conceived, Without dwelling upon reVigious topics, it is sufficient to 
recall the fact, that man is a compound and complex machine ; and that 
the sources of his gratification are too multitudinous to admit of a total 
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shipwreck of his happiness from any one accident, unless he obstinately 
refuse to attend to the resources which remain to him. Most things 
human have two handles ; and if, like Falstaff, we would but ** turn 
diseases to commodity/' we might find something even in our own mis- 
fortunes not altogether displeasing to us. The courtier, in losing his 
place, gains an accession of ease. The soldier, when taken prisoner, 
gains safety. The parent, in losing his child, loses also the anxiety for 
its future destiny. Nature, in short, may say with Lockett, in The 
Beggar’s Opera” — 

I hang your husband, child, ’tis true. 

But with him hang your care/' 

If one philosopher saw nothing in the world but tears and misery, 
another found the whole an uninterrupted source of laughter and 
amusement. The moral world is a system of compensations, and most 
men are Heraclituses and Democrituses in turn, according as the bile or 
the pancreatic juices fur the moment prevail. 

What, then, is the moral to be derived from all this philosophizing? 
— in faith, not much ! If the reader has been amused during the 
ten minutes he has consumed in reading this paper, I do not think 
it quite reasonable in him to ask for a moral into the bargain ; and 
if he has not, he should have closed the book sooner, or turned to 
another article. If, however, moral he must have, he may gather 
from his perusal a little more tolerance than he has been in the habit 
of bestowing upon the failings and follies of others ; or if he is in 
search for a cure for his own low spirits, let hirp take physic. There is 
more philosophy in a gallon of Cheltenham water, than in a whole 
volume of Seneca. M . 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BRAZIL, NO. 11. 

Chaque pays a ses coiltumea, ses inanieres, et sea lots.'' 

The lying charged upon travellers is coeval with the earliest 
traditionary records of locomotion, and has descended in regular 
succession from the days of Herodotus, by way of “ apanage," to 
all those who, actuated by a spirit of curiosity,* the “ auri sacra 
fames,” or any other of those master-springs of the mind, quit coun- 
try, family, and friends, to explore the unknown wonders of some 
far distant land. In a singularly literary and inquisitive age like 
the present, when the press teems with so many elaborate works on 
the manners, customs, and productions of almost every part of the ha- 
bitable globe, the existence of this prejudice is fast wearing away — nay, 
1 know not if the human mind, with its usual inconsistency, is not fall- 
ing into the opposite extreme. That class of persons who were for- 
merly led to consider many peculiarities in the manners and customs of 
their countrymen as founded on the universal principles of the human 
constitution, and to treat any deviation from them not only as unna- 
tural, but to despise them as absurd, now yield to the influence of 
fashionable opinions, and assuming the “ nil admirari/’ as their motto, 
abandon their former scepticism, and launch boldly down the stream of 
implicit credulity. As a traveller, I know not if I ought to regret this 
revolution of ideas ; for although 1 cannot say that I ever was on actual 
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dining terms with a chief of Anthropophagi, or ever displayed any 
equestrian skill on the back of an alligator, like one of my contempora- 
ries, I witnessed, in the course of my rambles in South America, things 
which, 1 feel sensible, would with many subject the narrator to the 
charge of romancing. 

On the evening of the Emperor^s coronation, there was a grand gala 
at the opera. Understanding that all the rank, beauty, and fashion of 
the capital would be present, my companion and myself made a point 
of securing places. The Opera-house of St. Ioa5 is a large' handsome 
structure ; and the decorations, if they were not exactly in good taste, 
were at least patriotic. Upon the whole, 1 never recollect having wit- 
nessed a more brilliant scene than it presented on this evening. The 
jewelled heads of the ladies, in many instances eclipsed by the lustre of 
their expressive dark eyes ; the splendid uniforms of the military, co- 
vered with a profusion of stars and ribands ; and above all, the gor- 
geous magnificence of the Imperial box, which occupied almost the 
entire centre of the theatre, produced a general effect of imposing gran- 
deur. The Emperor and his family came early ; the burst of enthu- 
siastic joy which greeted his entrance vvas perfectly ecrasanto.*’ 
Crowns of laurel were showered on him fiom every part of the house. 
The performance was repeatedly interrupted, while some poetic effu- 
sions were poured forth from the boxes, in style and sentiment so 
ultra hyperbolical, that I was almost led to believe it was the apo- 
theosis of the Emperor they were celebrating. I was prepared for 
something of this kind ; but when 1 saw some Senoritas of the noblest 
families come forward at the call of the pit, and sing con amorc^ 
perfectly unabashed at the public gaze, some stanzas of the national air, 

1 sorrowed that the loveliest attribute of the sex, modesty — that mo- 
desty which, in the mind of the young and delicate female, so sensi- 
tively shrinks from coming in contact with the world, should have been 
sacrificed even at the altar of patriotism. We must pause, however, 
ere we condemn the dark-eyed daughters of Brazil, born under the 
raging sun of the tropic. 

Even as their outward aspects, 

Their inborn spirits have a tint of thee.*' 

The great Montesquieu, in his celebrated chapter on the influence of 
climate, says, that our sensibilities decrease with our distance from the 
equator; and adds, by way of corollary, that you must almost subtilize 
a Muscovite ere you can develope the sensibility of his nature. 

1 marked well the countenance of the Emperor during this scene, 
and methought I detected an air of haughty and restless impatience to 
escape from the fulsome adulation which was so liberally heaped upon 
him. By his side, apparently in a fit of total abstraction to all that was 
passing, her light blue eyes and silken hair beautifully contrasting with 
the raven locks and sun-burnt complexions of the ladies of her train, 
sat the Empress, 

Fair Austria's mournful flower.^' 

A hue of the deepest melancholy overspread her interesting counte- 
nance, and there were moments when those wlio attentively gazed on 
her might have fancied that her thoughts were far away on the banks 
ot the Danube, amid the fondly remembered scenes of childhood, till 
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the haughty curl of her Austrian lip, proclaimed the feeling of deep dis- 
gust that was passing within her, and that she had not sat an unob- 
servant spectator of what was going on be loro her. The young Queen 
of Portugal, at that time an interesting child of three years of age, 
of the Imperial family alone appeared to derive any pleasure from the 
amusements of the evening, and she testified her approbation by all the 
marks of infantile delight. 

For a considerable time after the coronation, there were nothing but 
fetes, reviews, and ))rocessions : so much so, that I began to think 
the policy of the new Covernment, like that of the Homan emperors, 
might he defined by those two words “ panes et circenses.*’ I ardently 
longed for a moment of calm, for I found it imjiossihle to form any ac- 
curate idea in what manner the new order of tilings w'as likely to 
w'ork, while the public mind was wroiind up to such a high pitch of fe- 
verish excitement. The lung-wished-lor moment came at last — the 
good people of the capital were literally gorgi-'d with festivity, and sunk 
into a state of complete inanition, like that which, in the human 
frame, succeeds to tlie violent action of fever. From this state of mor- 
bidness they w'ere aroused by the ariival of Lord Cochrane, who, 
yielding to the Emperor's solicitation***, quilted the Chilian service, and 
came round Ca|n^llorn to wrest from the gr.isp of European dominion 
tliis last portion of South America. The E uperor having invested him 
wuth the most extensive powers; his IjonElnp, on the second morn- 
ing after his arrival, lioisted his flag, as Lord High Admiral of Hrazil, on 
board the f^edro Frimeiro, and Liiided, for ihedii-fvt lime, uiiiler a geneial 
salute from the forts and ships ot war. The Brazilians rushed in crowds 
to the Janding-plaec to had him as a deliverer; their spirits, which 
had sunk below zero, now .siuMenly rose to fever-hiMt ; in the entliii- 
siasni of the moment, nothing was deemed nrlpo^^dile under so expe- 
rienced a commaiiih r. Alas 1 how shoi i-lived and evanescent is popu- 
larity ! — the man by wiiosc matchless slvill and gallantry the contest was 
brought to a speedy and tiiumphant termination, the terror of wliose 
name afteiv\ar(ls locked the wheel of revolution m the Northern pro- 
vinces, and ])re.>ervcd the intcgiity of the empire, was, by an act of tlic 
basest injustice, obliged precipitately to retire from the service, and 
in a manner which, with those unacquainted with the details of the 
case, might subject the aoiuiral to motives of p.iinful misconception. 

There is no jnoblcm in politics, it has been justly remaiked, more 
difliculc to solve, than tlie one of colonies. To w'atchovcr their growth, 
to mark the hour of their maturity, to know when t«) relax to well- 
grounded remonsi raiUT, and when to enforce the right of unlimited au- 
tjiority, requires the exercise of consuiniuatc sagacity. 

In Brazil, foreigners have but little social intercoiirjc with the natives; 
a man may literally pass his whole life in the country without forming 
a single tie of intimacy. My companion and myself had, however, the 
good fortune to he introduced to several families, who treated us with 
the greatest kindness and hospitdily, and in retain bored us to death 
with long dissertations on some abstract question of politics an«I meta- 
physics. History was ransacked from beginning to end. I'he different 
political constitutions wbicli had appeared on the stage of the world, 
from the age of Solon down to their own times, were successively 
passed in review, and criticised with a degree of acumen perfectly ridi- 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CIV. N 
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culous. To sucli a pitch had this frenzy risen, that it was at last 
' really dangerous to go out, for you were sure to fall in with one of 
these political enthusiasts, who would detain you for hours under a 
burning sun, at the eminent risk of a ** coup de soleil,” while he read to 
you a series of new political axioms, developed in a constitution 
of his own composition. It was in vain that you observed — when so for- 
tunate as to be able to edge in a word or two, which, by the by, was not 
often the case — that there is an immeasurable distance between theory 
and practice, high-sounding generalities and laborious details ; you were 
immediately silenced with the intelligence of the age, which, according 
to them, rendered every innovation practicable. Human nature must 
have indeed realized that dream of philosophy, the perfectibility of our 
species, to have benefited by the labours of these worthies. The grand 
“ Reunion” of these Utopian projectors was in the different apotheca- 
ries’ shops of the capital. Curiosity often induced me to enter, and a 
more melancholy picture of political fanaticism I never beheld. The 
clamour of debate might be heard at a considerable distance, while the 
violent contentions and angry gesticulations of the disputants recalled 
forcibly to my memory that admirable scene of Le Sage, between Gil 
Bias and the logicians. It was at one of these meetings that a deiriagogue, 
having intemperately indulged in a pasquinade against the Emperor, 
drew on himself a severe personal chastisement from an officer who was 
present. History presents but too many examples of the important effects 
which have sometimes sprung from the most trifling causes. It will, 
however, be perhaps scarcf^ly credited, that, in this instance, a few ** coups 
de canne’' overthrew the constitution, and nearly precipitated the cfn- 
pire into a civil war. The report of this outrage on the person of a 
peaceful citizen, as it was emphatically called, spread like wild-fire 
through the city, and worked up the public mind to a pitch border- 
ing on frenzy. The army, hitherto their pride and admiration, 
and the object of their fondest hopes, was now compared to the pre- 
torian guard of Rome, and the Emperor to Tiberius or Nero. The 
Cortes, by their emissaries, secretly fanned the flame. The proceed- 
ings of this assembly had, from the first moment of their installation, 
been marked by all the vague notions of undigested theories, rather 
than any practical knowledge of the science of government; it was not, 
therefore, to be supposed that they would allow* so favourable an op- 
portunity to escape for encroaching on the prerogative of the Emperor, 
and of carrying into execution their at once darling and democratic 
plans. They accordingly took up the matter in a most serious light, 
denounced it as the forerunner of military despotism, declared the con- 
stitution in danger, decreed their own sittings permanent, and crowne.d 
the whole by ordering the Emperor, with the army, to retire ten leagues 
from the capital. 

Don Pedro was at the palace of St. Chrestorao, about a league dis- 
tant from the city, when the decree of the Legislative Assembly fell 
upon him like a thunderbolt from heaven. His position was one of 
peculiar difRculty ; he had no middle course left him ; empire, nay, 
even life, depended on the cast of the moment ; it was now literally 
Aut Caesar, aut nihil,’* with the Emperor. In this conjuncture he as- 
senbled no council ; no previous deliberations marked out for him what 
course to pursue; in the unsubdued energy of his character he calmly 
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contemplated the approach of the tempest ready to burst on his head, 
and with admirable energy and decision, he at once saved himself and 
his newly-founded empire. There were three or four regiments of in- 
fantry, with some cavalry and artillery, quartered in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the palace. To assemble these, harangue them, put himself 
at their head, and make a dash at the Assembly, was a plan which the 
Emperor not more rapidly conceived than executed. 

In the course of the many political 'convulsions which it was my lot 
to witness during a long residence in Brazil, 1 invariably remarked, that 
the strong spirit of curiosity, which in most other countries so irresistibly 
impels the bystanders to the seat of action, operates in a sense directly 
inverse with the Brazilian. At the earliest approach of danger, which 
he intuitively descries with almost animal sagacity, he immediately takes 
refuge in the deepest recesses of his own habitation ; or, if he can 
possibly accomplish it, in that of a foreign resident. There he pru- 
dently remains till ili.i storm has blown over ; when, with erect front 
and flashing eyes, he sallies forth, and, with an air of the most impertur- 
bable gravity and superlative assurance, gives a bulletin of the atthir so 
circumstantially minute in all its details, that one unacquainted with 
the national character would have no hesitation in pronouncing him an 
eye-witness of the whole. On this occasion some indefinable sensation 
of danger appeared to have seized on the minds of the people. 1 tra- 
versed several of the principal streets without meeting a soul — a death- 
like silence prevailed throughout the city, like that which, in the mate- 
rial w'orld, precedes some great convulsion of nature. In the great 
square of the palace 1 alone encountered a few groups of loiterers, 
among whom 1 easily distinguished several of the most determined 
votaries of Utopia. 

Their former air of confidence and pi ide had given place to one of the 
deepest dejection, and their usual high- sounding and dogmatizing tone 
had sunk into a lowly whisper. At a short distance, their animated 
countenances forming a lively contrast with the crest-fallen air of the 
Brazilians, stood a group of young British officers, who, with all the 
“ diablerie"’ of their age and profession, appeared to absolutely revel in 
the prospect of a row. I joined this party, who, liko myself, were re- 
solved on seeing the upshot of the aHair. We had not waited long, 
when the roll of guns and the measured tramp of infantry broke on our 
ears with an effect increased by the solemn silence which prevailed. 
Away went the groups of Brazilians, like nocturnal mists before the 
morning sun ; and when the column of troops, headed by Don Pedro, 
debouched from the principal street into the square, we were left in al- 
mpst solitary possession of it. The column ‘ passed in double-quick 
time, preceded by the Emperor and his staff, who, witli a small escort, 
rode a little in advance. There was marked on the countenance of the 
Emperor an air of cool determination, to which liis lofty black plume, 
which cast a deep shadow over his features, gave an expression of stern- 
ness. We moved our hats as he rode past, and were cordially saluted 
in return. Marching into the small square, in which stood the House 
of Assembly, he secured all its avenues, and immediately planted four 
pieces of artillery against the principal entrance of the edifice. Hav- 
ing completed these preliminary arrangements, he despatched his aid- 
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de-camp* General Moraes, into the Assembly, to dissolve their sittings, 
and to declare the constitution abolished. 

Most woefully had the Cortes misconceived the character of thi^* 
prince : when they thought to have taken the lion in his lair, he Was 
found at bay ; and at the very moment they least expected it, their 
own machinations recoiled on them ivith a violence tenfold superior to 
the projectile force. The stern decision of the Emperor overwhelmed 
the Assembly with consternation ; — that the closing scene of their mad 
career had arrived, flashed across their minds in the full tide of wither- 
ing conviction. A dcath-like silence reigned within the Hall which 
so lately resounded with the clamour of debate — through which the 
clangour of the spurred heel of the General, as he ascended thestaircase, 
broke on their ears with portentous import, in the next moment he 
was in the Hall, and had thundered forth the will of liis master. The 
President alone, of all the members, appeared to have preserved his pre- 
sence of mind. He rose, and with great dignity denounced Don Pedro 
and tlie army as traitors to their country, and peremptorily commanded 
the General to retire from the sacred precincts of the Assembly, vio- 
lated by his armed presence. The General sternly bade him look into 
the square beneath. He did so, and saw that there was no alternative 
between absolute submission, or a similar fate to that of Papyritis and 
his companions — an example which, in spite of tlieir admiration of anti- 
quity, not a member of the Assembly was ambitious of imitating. As 
t they descended the staircase, four or five of the leading agitators, 

, among whom were the prjme minister and Ins brotlier, were seized, con- 
veyed on board a vessel on tlie eve of sailing for hVance, and ere the 
morrow’s sun had reached its meridian heigh* , the shores of their na- 
tive country were fast receding from their mow. 

All was now gloom, doubt, and ^ispiciou ; I began to find my resi- 
dence in the Kio horridly dull and monotonous. 1 had seen the fir«it 
act of Independence ; I will go hack, thought 1, to St. Salvador, and 
witness the closing scene of the drama of Portuguese dominion in South 
America. I experienced some dillicidty in getting away, for a rigorous 
embargo had been laid on all vessels sailing to the Northern province';, 
in consequence of the recent departure of Lord Cochrane w’ith a strong 
expedition under his command. From this dilemma i was extricated 
by the captain of a French vessel of war, wdio politely oflert d me a 
passage on board his ship. 1 know of no greater blank in human 
existence than a long sea voyage ; it is an undcviating straight line of 
monotonous uniformity, on which memory in vain seeks for an object 
to dwell upon with a pleasurable emotion, unless, indeed, it is the very 
moment of its termination. My short crui.se on board Le llusc prov4;d 
a source of high gratification. There is always something about a ship 
of war singularly interesting to the contemplative mind ; it is a little 
world in itself, or rather, a splendid fragment of civilization. I derived 
considerable interest in contrasting, as far as 1 was able, the routine of 
discipline in the French service with that of our own. Every thing was 
in the highest possible order, and the men w'ere daily exercised at the 
great-guns and small-arms. As far as my own observation enabled 
me to judge, 1 should say there was more science than practical 
seamanship. The officers were fully sensible of many defects in their 
system of organization, and were ever studious in profiting by the more 
enlarged experience of their neighbours. I ivas particularly struck 
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with the extreme docility of the crew, and the consequent absence of 
those strong measures of coercion— so marked a feature id our own ser- 
vice. As 1 one day alluded to this circumstance, while conversing with 
commandant, he laughingly told me that he could obtain any thing 
from them but silence ; they w^ere composed of Provenyaux, who, even 
in France, are remarkable for their volubility. As we were entering the 
harbour of St. Salvador, he called them aft, and pointing to three Eng- 
lish frigates at anchor in the roads, ** Mes enfans," said he, ** Messieurs 
les Anglais have their eyes upon us.” This appeal to their national 
vanity was electric ; the ship was worked into harbour in the most pro- 
found silence. 1 almost felt sorry to arrive ; and shall, to the last 
hour of my existence, entertain the liveliest sense of gratitude for the 
kindness and attention which 1 received from the Captain and officers of 
his most Christian Majesty’s sloop of war Le Ruse. 

The flag of Portugal still floated in lordly pride on the w’alls of the 
garrison. As I ga::ed on that banner which had so often given its am- 
ple folds to the breeze in a wide and extended career of victory, a feel- 
ing of gloom and melancholy, whe-ther arising from early association, or 
long habit, I know not, flashed across my mind. 1 could not help re- 
flecting on the instability of all human grandeur, and the vicissitudes of 
fortune — and dwxlt with a feeling of bitterness and gloomy foreboding 
on the moment when, perhaps, a similar reverse might cloud the lofty 
destinies of niy own country. Alas ! how changed was the once cheer- 
ful aspect of this magnificent bay! But Nature still was fair, and 
amidst the horrors ot war shone Ibrth in all the vivid colouring and 
luxuriant beauty of a tropical climate. The merchant navies which 
once floated on its deep bosom, laden with the rich and varied produc- 
tions of every clime; the fleet of barks, and other small craft, which, 
swaii-like, whitened its vast expanse, transporting to the interior the seeds 
of European civilization, had all disappeared. On landing, the vision 
darkened. The extensive quays, once all bustle and animation, and re- 
sounding with the wild and discordant cries of the negro population, were 
now one measureless waste, silent as the grave ; the lower town ap- 
peared to be nearly deserted, fii the square of the Opera I encountered 
a group of officers : their fine countenances were clouded with despon- 
dency — even the reckless gaiety of the soldier, “ which smiles even in 
dciJth,’* was subdued ; they broke out into bitter complaints against the 
conduct of the Governor, who, by his supinencss and inactivity, had al- 
lowed the favourable moment for action irrevocably to escape liiin. 

The details of this siege offer nothing of interest, even to the military 
reader; it was, on both sides, an exhibition of patient endurance of 
privation and hardship, rather than one of fierce and bloody strife. The 
city, strongly fortified both by nature and art, and defended by a vete- 
ran and numerous garrison, laughed to scorn any attempt on the part 
of the raw and undisciplined levies of Brazil to carry it by assault. 1 
know of no instance, however, in the history of warfare, in which great 
and manifold advantages were so fatally thrown away as in this, from 
the sheer want of talent to avail itself of them. The Royalist general 
might, in the first instance, have carried every thing before him. With 
fifteen effective battalions of the same men who had marched from the 
Tagus to the Adour, with a well-appointed artillery, a numerous and 
well-organized militia force, animated with the best spirit, and, above 
all, with the halo of invinoibility hovering round his standards — in his 
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position equivalent to a corps ^armee, had he inarched boldly into 
the interior, where there was no efficient force to oppose him, he 
would have awed the disaffected, have fixed the wavering, and, what wa-j 
of more importance, would have afforded an opportunity to his nume- 
rous partisans to declare themselves. Had he pursued a more bold and 
dec>ded system of tactics, the march of Independence might have been 
arrested in its career for some years ; instead of which he remained in- 
actively within the walls of the city, and suffered famine and disease, 
and a host of other concomitants which destroy the morale of an 
army, to proceed in their work of devastation. The conduct of the na- 
val commander was still more inexplicable. The force under his com- 
mand was quintuple that of Lord Cochrane’s, and yet he perversely al- 
lowed his Lordship to maintain a rigorous blockade with a couple of 
vessels. Had this overwhelming force been properly directed, it might 
not only have destroyed the Brazilian fleet, but have successfully 
blockaded the harbour of the Rio Janeiro ; they, however, remained 
quietly at anchor in the bay, a monument of fatal indecision, if not of 
treachery — -a feeling which appeared to have taken possession of the 
minds of the garrison. 1 repeatedly heard the soldiers breaking out 
into loud complaints against the conduct of their oflicers ; and often, at 
the sight of an Englishman, express their deep and bitter regret at the 
absence of their British generals and officers, by whom they had been 
so often led on to victory. 

Uninteresting as were the details of this siege, I must not pass over 
the daring attempt made 4)y Lord Cochrane, in a nocturnal attack, to 
destroy the Royalist fleet. Sir Thomas Hardy, who commanded our 
squadron on the station, had previously warned the Royalist Admiral 
of the desperate tactique of his adversary, and had indicated his own 
sense^ of it, by moving with his squadron seven or eight miles across the 
bay, to be out of reach of the fire-ships in case of attack. What 
he had foreseen came to pass a few nights after. Taking advantage of 
a very dark night, his Lordship, in his own ship the Pedro, singly 
dashed into the midst of three-aiid- twenty vessels of war, defended by 
several strong forts and batteries. He was just on the point of running 
alongside the Adinirafs ship, the capture of which would have decided 
the fate of the rest, v/hen the wind suddenly, played the traitor, and 
saved the Royalist squadron. To have fired would have been madness ; 
for the vacuum produced in the atmosphere by the detonation of artil- 
lery would have entirely dissipated the little wind which remained, and 
the odds against his Lordship were too fearful to forego the only ad- 
vantage he had — the wind. Had the breeze held on, it would have 
been a second Basque Roads affair ; as it is, we cannot refuse our ad- 
miration of the daring conception which planned it. 

In the mean while, so rigorously was the blockade maintained, both 
by sea and land, that the city was devastated by famine and disease. 
The mi^ry of the unfortunate inhabitants was an combk. iSlaves of great 
value were parted with for the most trifling sums, from the utter impossi- 
bility of subsisting them ; the coarsest food was sold for almost its weight 
io gold. In this emergency, the Governor availed himself of the only 
dternative left him-«^a stern one, indeed, but at least justified by expe- 
diency — it was to drive on the enemy’s lines all useless mouths. 
Three days were allowed for this purpose, during which* upwards of 
sixteen thousand old men, women, and children, left the garrison. To 
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aggravate the horror of the scene, the rain poured down in torrents ; 
but too many of those who went out, the females in particular, brought 
in all the luxurious indolence of a tropical climate, in escaping from 
me horrors of war and famine, fell victims to fever, brought on by fa- 
tigue and exposure. During these three days, 1 witnessed scenes at the 
contemplation of which humanity shudders. 

It was on the l^th or 16th of May, that the Brazilians, either tired of 
their Fabian mode of warfare, or enchuraged by the accounts of those 
who had left the garrison, resolved on fairly trying their strength with 
their enemies. At an early hour, we distinctly observed them forming 
on the skirts of the wood in which they were encamped ; they soon af- 
ter moved forward in three columns. About six hundred yards from 
the lines, they deployed, and rapidly wheeling into line, advanced with 
great gallantry to the attack. It was a proud moment for the Eu- 
ropean troops ; they had been for months cooped up within the walls 
of the garrison, suffering every hardship and privation, and harassed 
by an enemy they could never come up with. Now they saw them 
within their reach, and, in the exultation of the moment, they uttered 
a yell of savage joy. A tremendous fire of grape and musketry checked 
their advance, a second carried terror and death through their ranks— 
a murderous charge of the bayonet did the rest. They were in an in- 
stant overthrown, and driven, with immense slaughter, almost to their 
very camp. Not a Biazilian ever again ventured to cross a bayonet 
with a Royalist soldier. Flushed with their success, the garrison de- 
manded to be led against the enemy. It« was but the last effort. 
Finding there was no more than sixty days' provision left, the Governor 
called a council of war, in which it was resolved to evacuate the place 
and sail for Europe. The sick, wounded, and heavy baggage were em- 
barked, and on the night of the 1st of June, the troops fell back from 
their lines ujion the city, and by an early hour in the morning were all 
on board, 'i'he evacuation was unmarked by the slightest excess, and 
will always reflect the greatest honour on the steadiness and discipline 
of the Portuguese troops. 

The morning of the 20th of June broke as if in sorrow ; all nature 
appeared to mourn ; the sun shone not in the east; .the very breeze was 
hushed, and the vast expanse of the bay w'as still and unrufRed as a 
mountain-lake. 4 he dag of Portugal, which to the last moment was 
displayed on the Fort du Mar, no longer sported in the morning 
breeze, but clung in close embrace to the staff, as if conscious that the 
hour of their eternal separation had arrived. It was a melancholy 
sight : there was the mournful parting of friends, the agonizing separa- 
tion of kindred, and the heart-rending anguish of tlie lover’s farewell. I 
could not help sympathising with the people who were quitting, for the 
last time, such long-established possessions, of such immense value, 
and connected with so many associations of national honour and glory. 
About eleven the breeze sprang up, and the last vessel of the Royalist 
squadron had soon cleared the bar. I now rode out to witness the 
triumphal entry of the Brazilians. We encountered their vanguard 
about a quarter of a league from the city. A more banditti-looking 
set of rabble 1 never beheld ; they were hurrying tumultuously to- 
w^ards the city, without either order or discipline. From their appear- 
ance, 1 was certainly led to imagine that their entree would be marked 
by some dreadful excesses — this was, however, not the case. 
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1 tarried some months afterwards in Bahia> during which 1 witnessed 
scenes that might have been considered as the playful whimsies of a 
monkey, rather than the actions of a being who dignifies himself with the^ 
name of rational. How much longer 1 might have remained Heaven 
only knows, had not an obstinate fever obliged me to seek the bracing 
air of my native land. 

It was on a fine evening, late in the month of June, that, after an ab- 
sence of seven years, I once more set foot on English ground at Dover. 

1 leaned from the window of the hotel, and contemplated around me 
all the marks of good government and high-wroiiglit civilization — as 1 
gazed on the fine mai tial figures of the officers of the garrison and the 
beauteous forms of my fair countrywomen, who, gracetully hanging on 
their arms, were inhaling the evening breeze on the Esplanade, I invo- 
luntarily exclaimed with the dramatic poet — 

A tout emur hien lie la pa trie esst chere 


CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

The confidence with which ]>rophocies have been ]»Mt forth by frrends and 
foes, of the speedy suhjugatiou of Cloiisianiinuple, and the entire expulsion of 
the Turks from Eurojie — belied as they have been by glaiing lacts — is a pe- 
remptory proof of prevailing ignorance relative to tlie Turkish empire and 
its resources, l^lioso resources imist he greater, or of another kind, than 
have been calculated upon : and no w'onder if w'o Idnndcr aliont tliom, for of 
many — we are speaking of finaneial resources— we know nothing; and where 
we do know soinetliiiig, tliat rf^^ouiething is very imperfect, w'c can ascertain 
nothing. Our ambassador is permitted to breathe in a suhiiih of the city; 
a few merc.hants are allowed to negotiate their business at an assigned spot ; 
and travellers, by special fiivour, are snlfeivd to travel along the main 
road^, or occasionally <le\iate to \Wit relics ,niul ruins. One and all see no- 
thing hut the exterior of things. The specul.itor must judge of the mass of 
whatluMunor sees, by the few stray particulars which occasionally strike 
his eyes. lie is driven to conjecture and giies-j-work for the causes of al- 
most every thing that ]»reseiits it&eif. The^e causes, whii'li he thus guesses 
at, are probaldy, nine tiine>oiit of ten, llie wrong ones; but, in default of 
any more accurate, they pass for gospel, and are apjdied in»t only to the spe- 
cific occasion, Imt, as admitted realities, are pressed into service wherever 
they can be twisted in — in matters collateral, or m.itters pn»speetive ; — of 
course, everj' step, where they are the guides, conducts us more aloof of tlu» 
truth. How could Thornton find DoTottliaxe come to coiieliisions so di- 
rectly opposed, if imagiiialioii, with both of them, had not been the chief in- 
structor ? They must, at the liest, have uigiu'd from a part to the whole, in 
a case w’herc, from its being an aiioinaloiH one, the w'liole w'as required tube 
known, and none of it gucsseil at. Lady ^I. \V Montague is still less worth 
attending to; she must have been peciilijirly fortuisate, or unusually duped, 
or w'illingly blind, for she saw w'lifit nobody idse h.'is found. 

The story in every body’s mouth is — the Sultan is absolute-life and pro- 
perty at his beck— the Pachas grasping — the lurks indolent — the Rayahs 
robbed — what can be the strength of ^uch a people? what can check the 
ruin of such an empire? it must fall at tlie first attack. Yet it still exists 
Sind resists. The Greeks rebel — her best province is lost — she has none to 
man her fioets ; yet her fleets still keep the seas — yes, and jible to conflict 
with a triple force, and overvvhelmed only by dint of numbers. She has a 

• Travels to and from Coristnntinoplc in the years lfl27 and 18*2({. lly Captain 
(Jhftrles Colville Frankland, K.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels in Turkey, I’gvpt, Nubia, f»nd Palestine, in 11124, 11125, 182G, and 1827. 
UyR. R. Madden, Lbq. M.ILC.S. 2 vols. Ibo. 
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fleet still- The llusskins^ ^^in* ^ill be in Constantinople the first caiTi' 
)aign, — yet the second is far advanced, and the Ha^mus is still the unbroken 
‘ ' vark of the lurkish empire ; and not only are her armies still in' the 
ii« but apparently in greater force than ever. In spite of all disasters and 
bodings, she lives without incurring debt ; she is the only power in Europe 
that knows nothing of loans, — and not for want of credit, for bevond all 
d(»ubt, a loan w'oald he jumjied at by the first as w'ell as th<» Inst capitalist in 
the city. lJut she disdnins llie resource, or can do w ithout it ; and this one 
fact argues more strength than w'c, in ouf ignorance, give her a*edit for. 
'rhe truth is, we are do)>lorahly ignorant of the country, and all that con- 
cerns it. 'Fhe cause is (tbvious — w’e are carefully excluded from any inti- 
mate accpiaintance w ith llie people. We are scarcely a<lmitted within their 
houses, and bandy allowed to gaze at their bazaars. 'SVq can get at nothing 
but in the most indirect manner, of the interior, w'hethcr of public or domes- 
tic matters— the real spirit, the influencing liahits, the general aims and 
])urposcs of the people. j\Jr. Aiaddeii, whose very sensible and well-consi- 
dered hook lies before us, resided at (lonsiaiitinople a cmisiderahle time, and 
from his profession, that of a medical man, and some )>eculiar circumstances, 
jHissessing unusual f.iciliiies, declares himself in perfect ignorance how it is 
the 'riirks live, muiiitaiiiiiig, many of them, splendid esstaldislirnents, with 
no known resm»rces. If, then, even the general and obvious afiairs of com- 
mon life are lliiis cencoaled, how are the public ones to be got Jit, which are 
studiously kept out of sight ’ Tlu» people themselves apparently know no- 
thing’, ])oliti<'ally, of their own government. (\Ttainly there is no public 
responsihiiity ; tlie people pay their taxes and ask no questions. 

There is no sympathy, in manners, liahits, or principles, between Euro- 
peans, or rather ( ’iiristians, for that is the least in, accurate general term, anil 
the Turks. 'I'he sources of this ditterence he not in the religion — insisted 
upon as th«it matter everywhere is- nor in the ]>re«cpts, real or supposed, of 
that religion, hat in tlie ciieum'>taiiees of their political position. The 
IT-eiicli, for iiist.ince, Jire uiiilcd, are one pcojile ; the Crermaiis, tliough not 
one nation, fir(» one people ; the llrilMi, the Spaniards, the Italians, in like 
manner; hut tin* Tiiiks are not. 'I’hey are conquerors — masters among 
slaves. I’he TiirkUh empij e consists, it is said, of more than thirty millions ; 
while of'l’urks, perluips, the immher is not one in live, at the most, through 
the w’lnde of its dominions. They are scattered over the surface as rulers 
and lords. 'I'lie cliaiavteii^tics and \itvs of the Turk are all traceable to 
tins liis ])eoiiliar ])ositiun. lh» is arrogant from his success; he has tri- 
iiniplied by the suoid, and tranijdes upon liis \ictim in the insolence of his 
coiiteiijp<^, lie is indolent, hec.-iuse he has no other demand upon liis exer- 
tions ill, in to keep his skives suimnssive, and in sul)-ervieiiee to his interests 
and ac,cuiuinodalions, which is accomplished by military force. ITo is lu.\u- 
rioie-, hcc.iuse he lias nothing to consult but liis own pleasures. Ho is igno- 
rant, because he is without stimulus for acquirement ; he feels not the want of 
kiiowlc’ilge, for he his ignorance wdiat it may, he finds himself a superior, and 
w lull more can knowledge give ? He is perfidious, because the physical powers 
of one man not being nuicli greater than another's, and e^oiiscious, as he must 
he, of the hostility his oppressions excite, he is driven to sujiply by craft the 
deficiency of force, and aiiticip.ate, wdiere he may natually look for treachery. 

This superiority the Turk enforces by not only trojitiiig his victims as 
slaves, exacting tlieir labour, and seizing their jiroperty, but by iniiicting every 
external sign and token of contempt. The submission he everywhere meets 
with, the cifect of unflinching severity, confirms him in his haughty feel- 
ings, which lie luiturally enough extends to other nations; for other nations 
seek liim, and not he them, and thus cocker and encourage the very pride 
which su])renuic.y at home has already established. The Christian he calls 
a dog ; but this is ]>roinpted as much by his insolence as by his religion, or 
wliy are not otlier Moslem nations as virulent ? No ; it so happens, that 
those who court his alliance, or desire an intercourse for commercial or poli- 
tical purposes, are Christians, whom his religion depreciates ; and he has no 
notion, haughty as he is, and disdaining himself to do the like, that other 
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fieople will act thus buUfrom consciousness of inferiority. They are^ in his 
^es^ in the light of beggars and subjects^ and he treats them accordingly v 
For this we may thank our own folly. Commerce — that is a passion, insatia- 
ble^ for gain— takes Europeans to Turkey, and to accomplish their object, 
they submit to every condition, however offensive and degrading, imposed 
upon them. Governments communicate with them mainly for the purpose 
of maintaining and backing the interests of commerce, and make the same 
submissions. An ambassador, even now, is led to the throne of the Sultan 
like a crouching and begging slave. He is treated as a Giaour come to 
throw himself at his Highness's feet. The Sultan commands the iiiiidel to 
be clothed and fed, and brought before him ; and he is brought, with his 
arms pinioned, by two attendants, makes his salaams and his speech, and 
retires, unnoticed by a word or a look. Why she mid not a different tone be 
taken ? Why should we submit, and not they ^ Why should we not insist 
upon equal 'and civil treatment ? For though the ambassador may, in 
some resj^ects, be protected, every private European is exposed to hourly 
insult. The interests of commerce is an idle excuse, for these interests must 
be mutual, 'i'hough diminished, it is, and must be, of inqmrtaiice to them. 
Break off the intercourse, and they will probably change theAr tone — nothing 
like a little inconvenience, a little suffering, to bring any human being, 
even a Turk, to common sense. We repeat it, it is our siibmibsion, niul 
not his religion, that makes him insolent. 

Great stress is laid upon the cliaracter of the reigning sovereign. He is, 
undoubtedly, a man of some energy and determination, and possessed, appa- 
rently, of some knowledge of the sources and resources of European power. 
He has shaken off, resolutely, though atrociously, one controlling penver ; 
but that is not the only one — his people generally is another, and them he can- 
not change. I'heir character is fixed by circumkaiices, which he cannot even 
modify, and which nothing l)ut a revolution of circumstances can a(M;om)>lish. 
His enmire consists of masters and slaves ; and master over all, as he deems 
himself; he Ci'innot make them amalgamate. He cannot treat all alike— from 
the nature of things such treatment would not be l>oriio ; and it must be 
useless for him to regard all his subjects in one light, when they will not 
regard each other in the same, 1 hey differ in religion, in hereditary sen- 
timciits and traditional recollections, in personal activity and general pur- 
suits. He has no farther means of enlarging his authority, or aiigmoiiting 
his resources, for he is, in reality, but the chief master, over a long descend- 
ing and spreading series of masters, whose spoils rearli him in a constantly 
decreasing amount. This must terminate sooner or later. Fresent affairs, 
though favourable ^in appearance, are probably fallacious in fact. The Sultan 
may still repel the' llusbiun — may even force him — for //c also has his sources 
of weakness — to terms of peace ; — he hsis roused up the s|iirit and patriotism 
of his Turks, his companions in Em])ire, and they will hazard their lives and 
spend their fortunes in defence of the sovereign, and fur the honour of Ma- 
homet ; blit even this effort and struggle, though the purpose he fully accom- 
plished, will not in the least retard — it will rather precipitate the ruin of tlie 
government, for it must exhaust at an accelerating rate. The truth must 
surely be, that the Turks, as a power, are crumbling away ; nothing can 
hold them together but an enlightened view of their own interests, which, so 
far as can be seen, nothing is tending to bring about. Possessed of a beau- 
tiful climate, and a fertile soil and boundless territory — security of life and 
property, and definite and moderate exactions ; relaxations of arrogance and 
insolence, admission to equality of rights— these things, and such as these, 
would regenerate and form a nation out of materials that have never hitlierto 
fairly cohered, but merely been bound together by the triple cords of force, 
opinion, and perfidy. 

^ But speculation is not our present object — that is rather to direct atten- 
tion towards two very interesting books of travel : one by Mr. Madden, a 
medical gentleman, who has spent several years in the Turkish empire, and 
given the well-considered results of his observations in the form of letters to 
his friends; the other by Captain Colville Franklaiid, (»r the Navy, who has 
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tmred over a considerable space in the same regions^ and published a journal 
^ull of lively and useful intelligence. To those into whose hands these valuable 
Spumes may not fall, we shall be doing an acceptable service by combining some 
ofMie information contained in them with our own remarks, chiefly relative 
to the domestic character and habits of the inhabitants of Constantinople. 

llie Turk is a voluptuary on principle. In office or out of it, invested with 
power, or lazily whiling away his days, his women and his pipe, opium or 
the bottle, together with his personal decoration, engage and absorb the 
greater part of his thoughts and his time. 'His harem is the most ornamented 
part of his establishment, and women the chief drain upon his expenditure : 
when at home he is chiefly with them, and they are brought up in utter ig- 
norance of every thing but the obligation and the art of ministering to the 
gratification of their lord and master. The man of quality in Constantinople 
assumes a look of gravity — we take the chief features from ]\lr. Madden — 
v alks a slow pace, has an air of indolence and shuffles somewhat in his gait. 
This is a mark at bon ton. He wCtars his turban over his right eye, sports a 
nosegay, and an immense structure of pantaloons, and smokes his chibouque 
for hours, without uttering a word, wrapped in solemn reverie. This is true 
dignity. Relaxing from the fatigues of dignity, he slides along the streets 
towards the coffee-house, with an amber rosary dangling at his wrist, looking 
neither to tlie right nor the left, nor even regarding any thing that meets 
his eye — the corpse of a rayali, or the truncated liead of a Greek. Tlici 
trembling Jew flies jithis approach ; and the unwary Frank, if he ubstructs’his 
path, gets elbowed out of the w'ay, it is too troublesome to kick liiiu. On 
reaching the caffe, an abject Chnstian, an Armenian, salaams him to the 
earth, —spreads tlie newest mats for the Effendi, presents the richest cup, 
and kisbsos the lieni of his garment, or at least his hand. If the coffee dis- 
pleases, the Turk storms, and perhaps liurls the cup, with a thousand curses 
un his mother, at tlie head of the frightened Armenian. If a friend enters 
tlie apartment, some minutes elapse before they exchange salaams ; and if 
conversation ensues, it is only by a word at a time, and at inteivals of the 
smoking of a pipe. Topics of discourse are usually scarce. One exhibits a 
knife, and the other examines it, hilt and blade, and when he has got 
through his pipe, exclaims, \uth reference to the workmanship, or his own 
enjoyments, God is great!" A brace of pistols is next produced — this, says 
Mr. Madden, is an eternal theme — eternal, he means, as a tiijiic, like the 
voather with us, not of continuous conversation. They are admired, and in 
due time honoured w ith the same exclamation as the knife ; and nothing far- 
ther is uttered, till perhaps some learned Ulema (the ulemas are the great 
talkers, like the lawyers elsewhere,) expatiates upon some interesting point, 
astronomy or politics, for the edification of the sfflokers. How, for 
instance, the sun shines in the east and the west, and ei’cry where 
beams on a land of Moslems — Iiow tlie Padishaws of Europe pay the 
Sultan tribute — how the Giaours of England are gi'cater than those of 
France, because they make better knives and pistols — ^liow the Iley of Al- 
giers took the KiiglUli admiral in the late engagement, destroyed his 
fleet, and dismissiMl him on <*oiiditiou of paying an annual tribute — and how^ 
the Christian ambassador came, like a dog, to the footstool of the Sultan, to 
feed on the inqicrial bounty. The Elfendi now quits the caffe with the usual 
pious ejaculation, the waiter bowing him out, in the fulness of his gratitude 
for the fourth part of a farthing, and retires haughtily and slowly to liis 
harem, glancing, perhaps, at a merry-andrew as he moves along, but never 
buffering even a smile to play upon his lips. 

In the harem, the women vie with each other in eliciting the smiles of 
their common lord ; one shows the rich silk she has embroidered for his ve.H, 
another plays on a sort of spinet, and a third displays her voluptuous fonn in 
a pan dc At his evening ablutions, one obsequious lady retches a phial 

of rose-water to perfume his heard, another brings a mirror with a mother- 
of-pearl handle, anotlier carries an embroidered napkin. Supper is brouglit 
in oy a host of slaves and servants; for, contrary to the common representa- 
tion, especially Poiiqueville's, in most harems, Mr. Madden says, the ordinary 
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attendants liave access to th^ women s apartments. The ladies stand befon 
the great man while he eats ; and when he hnishes, fresh dishes are broughiH 
in, and the ladies show their breeding by helping themselves with the finger/,' 
and thumb only, and in not very voraciously swallowing the sweetme^t^ 
After supper, small bottles of rosoglio are often produced ; and of this liqueur, 
Mr. Madden, whose profession gave him frequent admittance to these sacred 
retreats, has seen the ladies take three or four glasses in the course of a few' 
minutes. One of the hr^t slaves generally presents the pipe on his knee, 
and sometimes one of the wives bungs the coiiee, and kisses her lord's hand 
at the same time. The ceremonial is, ]>crha])s, often loosely observed ; and 
Pouqueville must be mistaken, in asserting the Turks return to their harems 
without relating one particle of their gravity. The evening is often spent 
with all the levity and tumult of licentifmsness, and roars of laughter are 
audible in adjoining houses. Mr. Madden even ascribes the gravity of the 
Turk, during the day, to the exhaustion of his spirits from previous excite- 
ment. In company with a French physician, he often dined with a young 
Fffendi, who had no scruple about exhibiting his wives, who attended on the 
guests at table, lie has seen a Turk reclining on the divans, smoking his 
long chibouque, and one of liis wives, generally the favourite, shampooing liis 
feet with her soft fingers, and performing this operation for hours together. 
This must be supreme luxury. The most delightful of his reveries, when 
eating opium, a Turk assured him, was imagining himself thus shampooed by 
the dark-eyed liouris of Paradi-^e. 

Mr. Miulden has entered the fieiietralia of liarems belonging to high and 
low, and, among the lowest, found no dearth of luxury or loveliness. In the 
harem of a ]n[»e-manuracturer, who kept a stall in the bazaar, he was ushered 
into an apartment furnislied witli costly carpets and richly-covered divans. 
Among the women, he distinguished the pale ( 'ircassiuii, tlie languid Geor- 
gian, the blender Greek, and the voluptuous Ottoman. His skill and his 
patience were taxed by all, hut only one, a Sciote girl just purchased, re- 
quired his assistance, 'fhe malady of the poor girl was grief, and the bur- 
den of her complaints inqiortuuities to him to )*i*i\suade her master to sell 
her, and get some Christian to redeem her ; which eventually he accomplish- 
ed, and had the pleasure of seeing the grateful Scioto return to her country- 
men. She had cost tlie 'I’urk three hiiiulred dollars, while all the pipes on 
his stall were not worth fifty. Hut this was not the only casts in the matter 
of domestic exjionsc, which 'surprised Mr. iMatIdeii. “ 'Ihere is Jiardly a 'J'urk 
of my acquaintance,"' says he, “ who does not lead a life of indolence, smoke 
his pipe ail day. sjiend his time in bauiitering from Ciiife to caffe, spurt a 
splendid suit at the Heiram ('Furkish Easter), and inaiiitaiii three or four 
wives, and double tile numlier of slaves ; and yet lias no ostensible means of 
living, no profession, no apjiareiit income, no available resources. Such is 
the condition,** he adds, “ of two-thirds <if Constantinople.” These cannot 
all subsist upon extortions from the Rayahs, as Mr. Madden apparently suii- 
poscs ; many of them are probably owners of Siams and Timares : but Turks 
will not talk of their affaii's. If you ask a <piestion, all the answer you get 
is, '^God is great,” — which puts an extinguisher upon farther inquiry. 

Turkish women, however high their rank, Mr. Madden affirms, can neither 
read nor write. Dr. Clarke must have mistaken the papers found in the Se- 
raglio, for such as were probably written by the black eunuchs. In all his 
travels in the Turkish empire, Mr. Madden never found but one who could 
w'rite, and that was at Dainictta. She was a Levantine (Christian, and her 
peculiar talent was regarded as something superhuman. Dr. Clarke describes 
the teeth of Turkish women as generally dyed black, w'hich Mr. Madden de- 
nies, with a credat Judtews. To Mr. Madden, the w'onien appear never to 
feel the constraint of confinement. Tliey are gay and happy ; they embroi- 
der, play on a rude sort of spinet, and sing interminable songs — voice and 
music equally execrable. They are the loveliest w'omen in the world as to 
features, hut their forms have no advantage of dress ; they are kept in no 
shape, and to he fat is an object of passionate desire. Their complexion is 
CiiTNuUy preserved— pale and transparent — and beautifully contrasted by 
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very black hair, anil eyes as soft and dark as the gazelles. ‘‘ Their eyes are 
full of sleep, and their hearts full of passion.*’ '1 he larjj|[er the eye, and the 
% more arched the brow, the greater the charm. Tlie fre<picnt use of the bath 
softens and smooths tlie complexion, but renders it more sensible to the insi- 
dious approaches of time. l*ersonal attractions are, of course, all in all with 
Turkish women, and every art is used to enhance them. CJosmetics abound, 
and Mr. Madden got into high favour with one lady by suggesting a substi- 
tute for something, the use of vihich she disliked. The tear me, a sort of pig- 
ment, is used not to elevate the arch of the brow, hut to extend it ; tlie beauty 
of the eye de])ends on the elongation, and the Turkish hidies have made the 
discovery. They stain their nails and finger-tops yellow, and some even the 
toes. Women of a lower rank use rouge, but others only paint the lips. 
Amulets are worn in ahundance, for various purpost»s — to make them fat, or 
fruitful, or to avert an evil eye, or the devil. A triangular piece of paper is 
wi»rn to preserve the lustre of the eye, and abag withmumrny-dustfor some- 
thing else. Notwithstanding their si/e, they are graceful in their move- 
ments — easy, and even elegant, in their manners; ami, “ strange as it may 
sound,’^ says Mr. Madden, with some enthusiasm, “ 1 have often thought 
there was as niucli elegance of attitude displayed in the splendid arm of a 
Turkish beauty, holding her rich chibouque, (the ladies ‘•moke,) and sealed 
on her JVrsiaii carpet, as o\en in the foim of a lovely girl at homo, bending 
over her harp, or floating ahuig with the music of the wait/.” 

'riie confinement to the walls of the harem is uoither so chc-e nor so irk- 
some, continues Mr. Madden, as most people imagine I’he women visit 
one another frequently ; and once a-wcek they revel iii the hath, which is the 
terrestrial paradise, the Italian opera, in "J'urkey, of a Mahometan lady. 
Tliey pass the entire day there ; breakfast, dine, and siqi in tlie out(*r iqiart- 
nieiit, and are as happy as jxHsihle. They luive plenty <»f hmking-gla^scs, 
and lots of siigar-jdiims. Lady M. MontaL^ye’s description (►f the hatli 
would he excellent, if it wore corre<*t ; hut her Ladyship lias certainly over- 
looked the features of her lie.nities too mueli, and has exhibited truth, though 
in pitrift naturahhus, in too eltiMctive forms. ILwe, whatever intrigue is 
practised, is usually eariieil on through the niediino of Amiale emit.saries ; hut 
1 believe it to he loss than in aiiv hiig.‘ eiiy in ( hi i‘‘teii()om — the penalty is 
death I The detection of a single imprudent act, e\erv woman knows, leads 
to a short consultation witli the (’adi, and that suiumary proeess to the Bos- 
phorus, through the iiiteiweiition of a eunuch and a sack. The ladies are 
tluii-cfure extremely circiKiisju’ct.” 

Mr. Madden was ]»ri'sent at a Turki‘.li feast, given by a Be/ of Anatolia, 
a jiatient of his; a Byn Ba^-hi and a Ladi were among the guests, and of 
cour.se all tlie refinement of Constantinople w^as praetisi*d. 'I'lio entertain- 
ment of the evening consisted (»f a series of cruelties under the name of 
])ractical jokes, ]>layed ofl upoii a hired Imffooii. It was the wretch’s trade, 
and he bore marks enough of the elfects on his cicatrized visage. Pow der 
was exploded in hi‘. pipe, which dr<»ve the tube against tlie palate with great 
violence, and bathed the lips in blood, the sight of which excited roars of 
merriment. A plate w'as then filled with flour, and in tlie flour w'ere stuck 
twenty short pieces of lighted candhx The buffoon and his companion, jilacod 
on their knees in the centre of the room, ojiposite ea«*h other, held the plate 
with their teeth, and at a signal, blew the particles of flour throiigli the flame 
into each other’s faces. The slow'cst performer (»f course suffered most; the 
victim was severely Imrnt in the upjier part of tlie face and brows ; hut this 
was Jill the fun, and shouts of sjivagc laughter rose, as the miserable fellow 
smeared oil over his lace to allay the pain. 

Rum and rakee are drunk as freely a.s Europeans might drink small-hecr. 
Mr. Madden himself gave a dinner to five respectable Turks, one a merchant 
of large property, lie provided three bottles of rum, and three of strong 
Cyprus wine. The rum was exhausted before 'the second course. Though 
two of them were very tipsy, it did not prevent their joining in the Mogreh- 
prayer. Tlieir host had some difficulty in i* eventing one of the party from 
hooting a Greek at an opposite window. 
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llie tenure of land, according to Mr. Madden, is not a whit more secure 
than the honour of office, which sanctions tlie rapacity of the holder. The 
iirst and best security in Turkey is the settlement called VacuJ\ by virtue 
which, property, whether money, land, or houses, is given in reversion lo 
some mosque. This is inviolable ; the Sultan cannot touch a paras of itT : at 
the death of the possessor, the property goes to the next heir ; and in de- 
fault of heirs, falls to the mosque. The Vacuf is thus gradually absorbing 
the whole property of the country. There are, in cases of litigation, sevenu 
courts of justice, and the plaintijff, it seems, chooses as he pleases, lliis 
choice is represented as an advantage, because he gives the first brffie ; but 
this, surely, may as well be regarded as favourable to the defendant, for when 
he knows what the plaintiff has done, he has only to bid above him. For a 
few piastres you may get witnesses to swear any thing ; and for a little more 
you may liave your adversary decoyed into a caffe, treated with opium and to- 
bacco, and seduced into the admission of any thing you please. No Christian 
evidence is admissible against a Turk ; but then the Christian has only to 
purchase Moslem evidence, which m^ be had on easy terms. It is difficult 
to do justice, said one conscientious Cadi to another, where one of the parties 
is rich, and the other poor.** — No !** replied liis less scrupulous friend ; “ J 
find no difficulty in such case, 1 always decide for the rich ; the difficulty is 
when both are rich 1" 

Mr. Madden contrasts the characters of the Greek and Turk,, and sums up 
nearly in these terms. Tlie Turks are generally considered to be honester 
than the Greeks, and perhaps they are, or at least they appear so. If they 
are not so ready at lying, it is because they are too stupid to lio with dexte- 
rity. Their probity depends, not on any mural repugnance to deceit, but 
solely on their w'ant of talent to deceive. 1 never,’* says he, “ found a Turk 
who kept his word when it w'as his. interest to break it ; but then, 1 never 
knew a Greek who was not superfluously and habitually a liar. He is subtle 
in spirit, insidious in discourse, })lausible in his manner, and indefatigable in 
dishonesty. He is an accomplished scoundrel ; and beside him, the Turk, 
with all the desire to defraud, is so gauvhe in knavery, that, to avoid detec- 
tion, he is constrained to be honest/' 

Mr. Madden will not deny the bravery of the Turks ; but of course, every 
body knows how to fight best behind stone walls. He gives a ludicrous, anil 
perhaps not very exaggerated account of an engagement between them and 
the Greeks. This is the spectacle : — After the dreadful note of preparation 
has long been heard, the two armies appear in the field, at a c(»nvenient dis- 
tance from each other — the Greeks, the most religious people in the world, 
posted, probably, behind a church ; the Ottomans, the best soldiers in the 
world for a siege, affording their lines the shelter of a wood, or perhaps a wall. 
Instead of the thunders of the artillery, comes a parley, on the chissic ground, 
and in Homeric style ; the Moslems magnanimously roaring, ‘ Come on, ye 
uncircumcised Giaours, we have your masters for our slaves ! May the birds 
of Heaven defile your fathers’ heads ! Come on, ye Caffrcsl* The de- 
scendants of Themistocles, not a whit intimidated, vociferate in return, 
' Approach, ye turbaned dogs ! ^ome, and see us making wadding of your Ko- 
ran \ Look at us, trampling on your faith, and giving })ork to your daugh- 
ters!* Then follow two or three-hundred shots, the ai*mies meanwhile in- 
visible to each other ; and, when ammunition fails, a few' stones fly. At 
night, when the carnage ceases, the dead prove to amount to half-a-dozen 
a-side, most of them from the bursting of guns. The Greeks wrangle over 
the bodies of their own men for the shirts, and the I’urks cut off the 
ears of their fallen friends, to send to Constantinople as trophies from the 
heads of the rebels. At Napoli, the Greek chants a Te Deum for his victory 
over God's enemies ; and at Constantinople, the T urk glorifies the Prophet 
for the defeat of the Infidels ; at home, the ' Times ' exults on the great vic- 
toiy achieved by the struggling Greeks, and the ' Courier' tells of the signal 
defeat the Greek rebels have just sustained. Such is the arrogance of the 
Turks, the effrontery of the Greeks, and the cow'ardicc of both. Tj>ctor judicel !" 
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SKBTCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A SEXAGENARIAN. 

Lord Byron, — Sir Walter Scott at Brussels, 

I MUST not omit, in my recollections, to mention the high gratification 
I had in passing a few days in the society of the illustrious Byron. In 
his transit to Italy in August, 1816, he visited Brussels (where I was re- 
siding) accompanied by Dr. Polidori. Tl\p moment 1 heard of his arrival, 
1 waited on him, and was received with the greatest cordiality and kind- 
ness. He had no pleasure/’ he said, equal to that of meeting a 
friend of his mother’s, and of his early age.” I had not seen him for 
fourteen years, when he was at Harrow, at the age of fifteen. 1 found 
mucli less change in his appearance than there generally is from youth 
to manhood ; the general expression of his countenance had become 
very like his mother’s — a beautiful, mild, and intelligent eye, fringed 
with long and dark lashes; an expansive and noble forehead, over 
which hung in thick clusters his rich brown natural curls. What a 
living representation of Beattie’s minstrel! He looked the inspired 
poet ! None of the many prints I have seen of him arc either like, or 
do him justice. 

In our conversation of three hours, he went over the pranks 
and adventures of his boyish days. Till the age of seven, he lived 
at Banff with his mother. My eldest son, of nearly the same age, 
was his schoolfellow, and he was frequently invited by my brother, 
the pastor of the town, with w*hom my boy was living, to pass a 
holiday nt the parsonage : all this he perfectly recollected, and of a 
tumble he got from a plum-tree, into which he had climbed to get at 
some pears on a wall. “ The ministei’s wife,” said he, “ blabbed to 
my mother, thinking I might have been hurt; and the old red-nosed 
doctor, whose name I have forgotten, was sent for, who insisted on 
bleeding me, in spite of screams and tears, which I had at command, 
for I was a complete spoiled child, as I dare say you know. At last 
he produced the lancets, of which I had a great horror, having seen 
them used to bleed my nurse, and 1 declared if he touched me I would 
pull his nose. This, it seems, was a tender point with the Doctor, and 
he gave the bleeding up, condemning me to be fed on*watcr-gruel, and 
to be put to bed ; these orders I disposed of by throwing the medicine 
out of the 'window, and as soon as the Doctor had taken his departure 
I got out of bed and made my appearance in the parlour. My mother, 
finding that there was nothing the matter with mo, gave me tea an^l 
bread and butter, which I preferred to hrochan : — you see, 1 have not 
forgot all my Scotch.” 

Tie put me in mind of what he called my kindness in lending him a 
pretty pony, and of iny accompanying him to ride in Hyde Park. 
“ That,” said his Lordship, ** was fourteen years ago, when I came to 
town to spend the holidays with my poor mother. I remember your 
pony was very handsome, and a fast galloper, and that we raced, and 
that I beat you, of which I was not a little proud. I have a wonderful 
recollection of the little events of my early days, and a warm feeling 
for the friends of my youth.” 

He told me that he was desperately in love with Miss M D 

when he was nine years old, “ and we met,” he said “ at the dancing- 
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school/' [he made many iiKiiitries about her, and if she was still as 
handsome]. “ She is a year older than 1 ; I saw her only once after 
1 left Aberdeen, when 1 was about fourteen, and on my way to tlie 
Highlands with my mother; for 1 had a cough, and 1 was sent to drink 
goal’s whey on the banks of the Dec. The first -verses I ever wrote 
were in praise of her beauty. T know she is happily married, which 
1 rejoice at.” All this he said with much feeling. 

This conversation w^as so rntcresting that, on iny returning home, I 
put it on paper. As he proposed visiting Waterloo on the following 
morning, 1 offered my services as his cicerone, which were griicionsly 
accepted, and we set out at an early hour, accompanied by his compag- 
non lie xoifagc. The weather was propitious, but the poet’s spirits 
seemed depressed, and we passed through the gloomy forest of Soignies 
without much conversation. As the plan of the inspection of the field 
had been left to me, I ordered our postilion to drive to Mont St. Jean, 
without stopping at Waterloo. We got out at the Monuments. J.ord 
Byron gazed about for five minutes without uttering a syllable ; at last, 
turning to mo, he said — “ I am not disappointed. I have seen the 
plains of Marathon, and these are as fine. (3an you tell me,” he con- 
tinued, “ where Picton fell ? because I have heard that my friend 
Howard w^as killed at his side, and nearly at the same moment." 

The spot was well known, and I pointed with my finger to some trees 
near it, at the distance of one hundred ;ind fifty yards : w’o walked to 
the spot. How^ard,” said his Lordship wiih a sigh, was rny relation 
and dear friend ; but we quarrelled, and I w'as in the wrong : we were, 
however, reconciled, at which I now rejoice.” lie spoke these w'ords 
with great feeling, and we retinncd to examine the monument of Sir 
Alexander Gordon, a broken column, on vvlncli he undo some criti- 
cisms, bestowing great praise on the fraternal aficction of his bi other, 
who had erected it. He did not serin much interested about the positions 
of the troops, which I pointed out to him ; and wc got into our cai- 
riage and drove to the Chateau Goumont, the poet remaining silent, 
pensive, and in a musing mood, which 1 took care not to interrupt. 

The gallant defence of this post seemed to interest him more, and 
I recapitulated ^11 the particulars 1 knew of the attack. From tlie bra- 
very displayed by the handful of troo])s (the. ( Jiiards) who defended it, 
it has acquired its reputation, ’riioiigh they were reinforced more than 
once, the number never exceeded twelve hundred ; and notwithstand- 
ing the enemy having, by battering down the gate of the farm-yard, 
and setting fire to the straw in it, got possession of the outer works, in 
the evening attack, they could make no impicssion on the strong hold, 
the garden — 

; U’^hose cldsc ploacird walks and bowers have been 
The deadly marksmaifb lurking screen." 

They reaped no advantage by these assaults ; on the contrary, they sa- 
crificed a great many brave men without any purpose. It was a most 
important post ; for had they succeeded in getting posses'iiori of it, and 
driving out our troops, their guns would have enfiladed us, and we 
should have been obliged to change our fiont. 'J'he pompous title of 
chateau gives a little additional importance tp this position, though it is 
only a miserable dwelling of two stories, somewhat resembling the ha- 
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bitationa of our Bonnet Lairds about the beginning of the last century. 
The area of the house is about two Scotch acres, including the garden. 
The clipped and shady walks have been long since cut down, which 
takes away much interest from it ; and the stupid Fleming to whom it 
belonged, cut down the young trees in front of it, because they had 
been wounded by the bullets, which he was informed would cause 
them to bleed to death !" The nobleman who now possesses it, has, 
with better taste, repaired the chateau, and will not permit any altera- 
tion in its appearance. 

On our return in the evening, I pressed his Lordship to dinner, which 
he declined, saying — I have long abandoned the pleasures of the 
table.” He, however, promised to take his coffee with my w'ife, pro- 
vided there was no party. He came at nine o’clock, and greeted her 
most cordially, again expressing the pleasure he felt in meeting the 
friend of his mother. 

Notwithstanding the interdiction, 1 had invited two accomplished 
gentlemen to meet him \ one of them, a Hanoverian in our service, 
had travelled in Greece, and being extremely intelligent, a most in- 
teresting conversation on that classical country, now struggling for its 
liberties, took place. The poet was in high spirits and good humour, 
and he charmed us with anecdotes and descriptions of the various 
countries in the Archipelago and Albania, which he had just visited. 
He neither ate nor drank, and the only refreshment he could be per- 
suaded to take was an ice ; but he remained with us till two hours past 
midnight. My wife exhibited her scrap-book, in which Sir W. Scott 
had, a few months before, written a few stanzas on the battle. She 
begged his Lordship to do her a similar honour, to which he readily 
consented, saying, ** if she would trust him with her book, he would 
insert a verse in it before he slept.” He marched off with it under his 
arm, and next morning returned with the two beautiful stanzas which, 
a year after, he published in his Third Canto of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
with a little variation. 

‘‘ Stop, for thy tread is on an Empire's dust.** 

I consider these as being highly valuable, being the jfnfnc pensieri of 
the splendid stanzas on Waterloo. 

I asked Byron what he thought of Mr. Scott’s “ Field of Waterloo,** 
just published — if it was fair to ask one poet his opinion of a living 
contemporary. “ Oh,” said he, ‘‘ quite fair ,• besides, there is not 
much subject for criticism in this hasty sketch. The reviewers call it 
a falling ojf; but 1 am sure there is no poet living who could have 
written so many good lines on so meagre a subject, in so short a time* 
Scott,’* he added, ** is a fine poet, and a most amiable mai^ We are 
great friends. As a prose writer, he has no rival ; and hal not been 
approached since Cervantes, in depicting manners. His tales are my 
constant companions. It is highly absurd his denying, what every one 
that knows him believes, his being the author of these admirable 
works. Yet no man is obliged to give his name to the public, except 
he chooses so to do ; and Scott is not likely to be compelled by the 
law, for he does not write libels, nor a line of which he may be 
ashamed.” He said a great deal more in praise of his friend, for 
whom he had the highest respect and regard. T wish,’* added tlie 

Auff. — VOL. XXVL NO. CIV. (> 
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poet with feeling, had been my good fortune to have had such a 
Mentor. No author/’ he observed, had deserved more from the 
public, or has been so liberally rewarded. Poor Milton got only 15/. 
for his ^ Paradise Lost/ while a modern poet has as much for' a 
stanza.” 1 know not if he made any allusion to himself in this re- 
mark, but it has been said that Murray paid him that sum for every 
verse of Childe Harold.” 

Lord Byron, in reading aloud the stanzas of Mr. Scott, 

For high^ and deathless is the name. 

Oh Ilougomont, thy ruins claim ! 

The sound of Cressy none shall own. 

And Agincourt shall be unknown. 

And Blenheim be a nameless spot 
Long ere thy glories arc forgot,” &c. 

he exclaimed, striking the page with his hand, “ I’ll be d — d if they 
will, Mr. Scott, be forgot !'* 

There is a curious circumstance relative to his own verses written in 
this scrap-book, which exhibits the poet’s modesty and good humour. 
A few weeks after he had written them, the well-known artist, R. R. 
Reinaglc, a friend of mine, arrived in Brussels, when I invited him to 
dine with me and showed him the lines, requesting him to embellish 
them with an appropriate vignette to the following passage 

Here his last flight the haughty eagle flew. 

Then tore, with bloody beak, the fatal plain ; 

Pierced with the shafts of banded nations throtigh. 

Ambition’s life, 'and labours, all were vain— 

He wears the shatter'd links of the world’s broken chain.” 

Mr. Reinagle sketched with a pencil a spirited chained eagle, grasp- 
ing the earth with his talons. 

1 had occasion to write to his Lordship, and mentioned having got 
this clever artist to draw a vignette to his beautiful lines, and the 
liberty he had taken by altering the action of the eagle. In reply to 
this, he wrote to me — “ Reinagle is a better poet, and a better orni- 
thologist than I am ; eagles, and all birds of prey, attack with their 
talons, and not with their beaks, and I have altered the line thus — 

^ Then tore, with bloody talon, the rent plain.’ 

This is, 1 think, a better line, besides its poetical justice.” I need 
hardly add, when I communicated this flattering compliment to the 
painter, that he was highly gratified. 

1 happened to have a copy of the *^Novelle Amorose” of Casti, 
a severe satire on the monks, which Lord Byron had never seen, as its 
sale was prohibited in Italy. 1 presented him with it, and in his letter to 
me from tteneva he writes, ” I cannot tell you what a treat your gift 
of Casti lis been to me ; 1 have almost got him by heart. 1 had read 
his ‘ Animali Parlanti,’ but I think these ‘ Novelle* much better. I 
long to go to Venice to see the manners so admirably described.” 

A year afterwards he published Beppo,” which is certainly an imi- 
tation of the Novelle Amorose and I think if he had not read theip, 
it would never have been written. 

Lord Dyroii travelled in a huge coach, copied fiom the celebrated 
one of Napoleon, taken at Genappe, with additions. Besides a lit de 
repos^ it contained a library, a plate-chest, and every apparatus for 
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dining in it. 1 have forgotten by whom it was built, but he told me it 
had cost him six hundred guineas ; it was most ingeniously contrived. 
It was not, however, found sufficiently capacious for his baggage and 
suite; and he purchased a caleche at Brussels for his servants. It 
broke down going to Waterloo, and I advised him to return it, as it 
seemed to be a crazy machine ; but as he had made a deposit of forty 
Napoleons (certainly double its value), the honest Fleming would not 
consent to restore the cash, or take^ back his packing-case, except 
under a forfeiture of thirty Napoleons. As his Lordship was to set 
out the following day, he begged me to make the best arrangement 1 
could in the affair. He had no sooner taken his departure, than the 
worthy sellicr inserted a paragraph in “ The Brussels Oracle,” stating, 
^ that the noble * milor Anglais’ had absconded with his caleche, value 
1800 francs!” 

1 need not add that rny indignation was great on perusing this ras- 
cally libel ; and I lost not a moment in applying to a lawyer, who sum- 
moned the gentleman before the mayor. He now began to draw in his 
horns, and on my threatening to prosecute him for defamation, he con- 
sented to take a hundred franca for the use of his carriage to Waterloo, 
and as much more for some alterations he pretended to have made, 
which, as I could not contradict, 1 was obliged to submit to, although 
my lawyer was desirous 1 should resist such gross imposition. 1, how- 
ever, agreed, on condition that a declaration should be inserted, at his 
expense, stating the true merits of the case. 

The following week the English “ Courier” had the impudence to 
copy into its vindictive columns the libel, without noticing the explana- 
tion, the Editor adding some bitter remarks of his own, quite uncalled 
for. 1 mention this as an example of the party spirit in England at this 
period. Lord Byron was a Liberal, and therefore obnoxious to the 
ministerial “ Oracle,” the “ Courier.” I determined, however, in the 
absence of my friend, to do him justice to the public, and wrote to Mr. 
Perry a full statement of the case. He published my letter, verbatim.^ 
in the “ Morning Chronicle,” with his own comments, which, I have 
no doubt, vindicated Lord Byron entirely from the gross aspersions of 
the Courier,” though the Editor had not the honesty to make any 
amende. Lord Byron was beyond the Alps, and he thought himself 
safe from the vengeance which would otherwise have fallen on him. 

1 transmitted the whole detail to Lord Byron, who was much pleased 
with my conduct in justifying him, and extricating him out of the 
hands of the Flemish Philistines. 

1 was intimately acquainted with Lord Byron’s mother from her 
childhood. She lost both her parents before she was ten years old, 
and lived occasionally with the family of General Abercromby, ofGlas- 
saugh, to whom she was nearly related. I passed some weeks in her 
company there, when she came from school, a romping, comely, good- 
humoured girl of sixteen, inclined to corpulency. She was fond of run- 
ning races, and swinging between two trees on the lawn ; but from this 
last exercise she was at last interdicted, for one of the ropes gave way, 
and she had so severe a fall that she fainted, and 1 carried her in my 
arms into the house, but no injury occurred except that she was 
obliged to submit to the lancet, and a temporary confinement. 

One of her ifearest relations, Mrs. D , the wife of the Admiral, 
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was about this time residing at Bath; and this lady undertook the 
charge of the young heiress, and of introducing her into the world. 
She had been too long in Scotland, for she had acquired a confirmed 
Scotch accent. Now it was to be feared that some northern adven- 
turer might entice her into a clandestine marriage, for she had no mo- 
ther or good aunt to look after her. How Bath was chosen as an eli*- 
gible tesidence for a young and giddy heiress, seems rather surprising ; 
but thither she went, and was introduced. It was soon known that 
she had an estate worth sixty thousand pounds, and she consequently 
attracted many admirers : among others. Captain Byron, a guardsman, 
(or lately one,) paid his court to the northern constellation. A young 
man of address and insinuating manners, he got into the young lady’s 
good graces, and persuaded her to take a trip to Gretna Green with 
him. This clandestine step placed her entirely at his mercy in re- 
spect to settlements, and entailed on her, in a few years, the misery of 
dependence. 

It was with some difficulty that the noble captain was prevailed on 
to settle two hundred a-year out of her two thousand. Crippled with 
debts, which he bad previously contracted, his extravagance continued, 
and, after cutting down the timber, he disposed of the estate to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, much under its value, and within three years he had 
squandered every shilling. Fortunately death put a stop to his career, 
and the poor widow (just out of her teens) had no other provision left 
for herself and son, but the pitiful pittance which had, by the kind in- 
tercession of u friend, been saved to her. 

She retired to obscurity, but in the midst of her friends, to Banff, to 
educate her child. It is a singular circumstance that, at the birth of 
this boy, there were five males between him and the title, yet, before 
he had reached his seventh year, he succeeded to it. On this subject 
his nurse was prophetic ; for on his mother’s asking this woman, who 
had been thirty years in the family, if he was a fine child ? “ Ay, 

madam,” said she, ** he’s a bonny bairn, and he has got a club-bed 
foot, and he’ll surely be Lord Byron, for a’ the Lord Byrons ha’ a 
clubbed foot.” This I have heard Mrs. Byron tell when her sou was 
an infant ; and it was certainly true that two of the family had' been 
born with this defect. 

She removed to Aberdeen, when he was five years old, for the ad- 
vantage of better masters than Banff afforded, where she continued 
until his succession to the title and estates of his relation enabled her, 
with the Lord Chancellor’s permission, to carry her ward to England. 

He was sent to Harrow ; and that she might be near the idol of her 
affections, she took a small house in London. 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing the youth when he came to 
town for the holidays. At fourteen he was a fine, lively, restless lad, 
full of fire and energy, and passionately fond of riding. His exploits 
in Hyde Park I have already mentioned : — when he boasted of beating 
me in the race, 1 said, Do you know the proverb, ^ that there is a 
great deal in riding a borrowed horse !' ” He did not know this adage, 
until 1 explained it to him ; wjien he good-humouredly drew in his 
l^his, acknowledging the rebuke, and adding, If the pony was mine, I 
would bet you my month’s pocket-money, iliat 1 would be at Kensing- 
ton gardens before you.” — “ Well,” I said, “ we will have a trial to- 
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morrow for half-a-crown, but to-day we must not racei for our nags 
have had too much water.*' He blabbed this to his mother, who would 
on no account permit the course. But the ride was not to be aban- 
doned, and he gave his parole that he would not gallop, and kept reli- 
giously to it ; for, though he was a spoiled child, and had too much of 
his own way, he never did any thing intentionally to disoblige or vex 
her, — at least so she has often told me. 

Our intimacy with Mrs. Byron Gordon continued after Lord Byron 
went abroad : she sensibly felt the separation, and her spirits were only 
kept up with the hopes of his speedy return. Alas ! she did not live 
to have this happiness ; for when she wrote to him that she had got into 
bad health, and was desirous to see him, he hastened to obey her 
wishes, but she died a week or two before his arrival, of a sore throat. 
This greatly distressed him, as he had taken it into his head, that, had 
he been with her, or had never quitted her, she might have been still 
living. Yet he acknowledged that she did not want the best medical 
advice. She was extremely corpulent, and he told me that he was also 
inclined to obesity^ to prevent which, he was become very abstemious, 
and took violent exercise. 

The last time 1 saw his mother, she told me, that his affections were 
placed on a young lady, whose name she did not mention, but 1 have 
heard that it was Miss Mary Chaworth, daughter to the man whom 
liord Byron’s predecessor had killed in a tavern brawl. That he had 
loved another before his marriage with Miss Millbanke, is certain. 
His verses ** to Mary,” are supposed to allude to Miss Chaworth. 

Poor Byron had the misfortune to be conhected with false friends, 
who, after receiving benefits at his hand, became his bitterest foes. 
Polidori, whom be selected as his “ compagnon de voyage,” was one 
of those. After living on the most amicable footing with his patron 
for more than a year, he took umbrage for some trifle ; and because 
Byron took part in some dispute the doctor had with a Venetian 
nobleman, he quarrelled with his friend, and left him abruptly at 
Venice. 

1 have since heard, from an authority 1 could not doubt, that this 
rupture was entirely produced by Polidori, who, though a talented 
man, was any thing hut amiable. In proof of his bad dispositions and 
vindictive temper, he published, soon after his arrival in England, a 
miserable squib, called “ The Vampire,” which he had the impudence to 
try to palm on tlic public as the produce of Byron’s pen ; hut the cheat 
was speedily detected, and the venomous Bat and its author were 
shortly forgotten. It would appear that Lord Byron had not much 
discrimination in the choice of his friends, with all his acuteness and 
knowledge of life. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir Walter Scott visited Brussels about the middle of August 1816, 
when I had the good fortune to meet him at the house of Sir Frede- 
rick Adam, who was prevented by a wound from joining his brigade, 
though he was able to do the duties of the small garrison there. 

Mr. Scott accepted my servicesi to conduct him to Waterloo. The 
general’s aid-de-camp was also of the party, Mr. Scott being accom- 
panied by two friends, his fellow travellers. He made no secret of his 
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having undertaken to write something on the battle ; and he took the 
greater interest on this account in every thing that he saw. Besides, he 
had never seen a field of such a conflict ; and never having been before 
on the Continent, it was all new to his comprehensive mind. The 
day was beautiful ; and I had the precaution to send out a couple of 
saddle-horses, that he might not be fatigued in walking over the fields 
which had been recently ploughed up. The animal he rode was so 
quiet that he was much gratified, and had an opportunity of examining 
every spot- of the positions of both armies ; and seemed greatly delight- 
ed, especially with the Farm of Goumont, where he loitered a couple 
of hours. In our rounds we fell in with Monsieur Da Costar, with 
whom he got into conversation, though 1 had told him he was an im- 
postor. But he had attracted so much notice by his pretended story of 
Ming about the person of Napoleon, that he was of too much importance 
to be passed by : 1 did not, indeed, know as much of this fellow’s Char- 
latanism at that time as afterwards, when I saw him confronted with a 
blacksmith of La Belle Alliance, who had been his companion in a 
hiding-place, ten miles from the field, during the whole day ; a fact 
which he could not deny. But he had got up a tale so plausible, and 
so profitable, that he could afford to bestow hush-money on the com- 
panion of his flight, so that the imposition was but little known, and 
strangers continued to be gulled. He had picked up a good deal 
of information about the positions and details of the battle, and 
being naturally a sagacious Wallon, and speaking French pretty fluently, 
he became the favourite r/cerenc, and every lie he told was taken for 
gospel. Year after year,' until his death in 1824, he continued his po- 
pularity, and raised the price of his rounds from a couple of francs to 
five ; besides as much for the hire of a horse, his own property ; for he 
pretended that the fatigue of walking so many hours was beyond his 
powers. It has been said, that in this way he realised every summer a 
couple of hundred Napoleons. It is surprising bow any one could be- 
lieve the story he told ; for supposing that he had been seized upon by 
Napoleon, what use could such a vagabond be as a guide } what was he 
to show? The British army was staring the Emperor in the face at a 
mile distant. This soi-disant hero could only be an incumbrance during 
the conflict, if his courage could have been screwed up to remain at 
Napoleon’s side, as he pretended he had done,’ and that when he be- 
came panic-struck ^ on the approach of the Prussians, he was rewarded 
for his services with a twenty-franc coin. He even pointed out the ac- 
tual spot where he stood with the Emperor on the chams^e — heard him 
exclaim Sauve qui peut!” and saw him mount his horse, and brush ! 
—factSi which are become historical ! 

There was another peasant whom 1 discovered, an extremely intelli- 
gent little fellow, who had actually been forced into the service by a 
Prussian officer. He was found skulking in the forest, and put at the 
head of the column, to conduct it, by the best and shortest route, to the 
scene of action, which, from the noise of the cannon and platoons, could 
be at no great distance. The little pioneer did his duty ; there was 
nothing improbable in his story ; and when I made his acqi\aintance, 1 
found him very acute, and gave him some further knowledge of the de- 
tails than he already knew ; dubbed him Blucher's A.D.C. ; and set 
him up, to all strangers that fell in my way, in opposition to Da Costar. 
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He was content with a franc for a course, and soon became a popular 
character. 

When Sir Walter had examined every point of defence and attack 
we adjourned to the Original Duke of Wellington,” at Waterloo, to 
dinner, after the fatigues of the ride. Here he had a crowded lev6e of 
peasants, and collected a great many trophies, from cuirasses down to 
buttons and bullets. He picked up himself many little relics, and was 
fortunate in purchasing a grand cross of^the legion of honour. But the 
most precious relic was presented to him by my wife—a French sol- 
dier’s book, well stained with blood, and containing some poetical effu- 
sions, called Troubadours^” which he found so interesting that he 
translated them into English, and they were introduced into his Paul’s 
Letters on the publication of which he did her the honour of sending 
her a copy, with a most flattering letter, to say, “ that he considered 
her gift as the most valuable of all his Waterloo relics.” 

On our return from the held, he kindly passed the evening with us, 
and a few friends whom we invited to meet him. He charmed us with 
his delightful conversation, and was in great spirits from the agreeable 
day he had passed ; and with great good humour promised to write a 
stanza in the lady’s Album. The following morning he called to 
achieve this ; and I put him into my little library, the door of which 
1 locked to prevent interruption, as a great many of my friends had 
paraded in the Parc opposite my window to get a peep of the cele- 
brated man, many having dogged him from his hotel. In spite of this 
precaution, however, and orders to my servant to deny every one, a 
huge fellow of twenty stone forced his way in, equipped in a horse- 
man's drab coat, scarlet waistcoat, greasy buckskin nether-garments, 
met by Yorkshire-tan gaiters; his party-coloured grisly locks sur- 
mounted by a broad-brim, rusty castor ; his bull neck enveloped in a 
Belcker, which had been once purple. This moving mass of bone and 
blubber had penetrated beyond a double door, which separated the 
vestibule from the staircase, and applied to the door of the apartment 
in which the poet was,, and not gaining admittance, thundered at it with 
the butt-end of a large whip which he carried. 1 sallied out of the 
dining-room to inquire into the cause of this extraordinary noise, and 
great was my surprise on beholding the personage whom 1 have at- 
tempted to describe. He stared at me without uttering a word, when I 
said, Pray, Sir, how come 1 to be honoured with your presence ? (I 
could not doubt of his being a Bull from his figure and costume.) 
What the D — 1 do you want here.^’* The gentleman, not in the least 
discomfited by this blunt address, threw back his head, and replied, 
in a broad Yorkshire accent, I understand that the famous man Wal- 
ter Scott is in your house, and 1 am desirous to see him ; but I am in 
a great hurry, and my horses are at the door to take me^ to Waterloo, 
so I hope you will let me see the gentleman, and not keep me waiting. 
My name is (I did not distinctly hear it), a Yorkshire squire, of 30001. 
a-year ; I am on my travels, and am curious to see every thing. Now, 
as my daughters are always talking about t^is here Mr. Scott, and read- 
ing his books, I suppose he is worth seeing : — ^ a penny cat may look at 
a king — no offence, I hope. Sir.” 

Squire,” said 1, ** from the manner in which you have conducted 
yourself, by intruding into a gentleman’s house, I must think you have 
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escaped from the York Lunatic Asylum^ or from your keepers ! I there- 
fore recommend you to proceed to Waterloo ; fbr though Mr. Scott is 
under my roof, you have not the least chance of seeing him in this house, 
but you may have your curiosity gratified by waiting in the street until 
he is inclined to go out, of which there is no probability for some 
hours. Had you shown a little more civility, 1 might have been disposed 
CO treat you like a gentleman, though, from your manners, you do not 
appear to be deserving ; as a/countryman, however, I will bestow a 
litde advice on you. Before you proceed farther on your travels, I re- 
commend you to go home, and put yourself under the tuition of some 
one to teach you better manners.” So saying, I thrust the door in the 
Squire’s face. My friends in the parlour had overheard the dialogue, 
and were bursting with laughter; fortunately the Poet was not dis- 
turbed, and when he had finished his labours, 1 told him my adventure, 
which amused him not a little. The Squire bundled himself into a 
shabby French c^atse dt poster and drove off. No more was seen or 
heard of him, nor could I learn at the hotels any thing of the monster. 
I suspect he was an impostor, for the breed of such an English squire 
has been long extinct. 

Brussels affords but little worthy of the notice of such a traveller as 
the author of Waverley but he greatly admired the splendid tower 
of the Maiaon de Ville, and the ancient sculpture and style of architec- 
ture of the buildings which surround the Grand Place. 

He told U8, with great humour, a laughable incident which had 
occurred to him at Antwerp. The morning after his arrival at that 
city from Holland, he started at an early hour to visit the tomb of Ru- 
bens in the Church of St. Jacques, before his party were up. Having 
provided himself with a map of the city, he had no ocher guide ; but 
after wandering about for an hour, without finding the object he had in 
view, he determined to make inquiry, and observing a person stalking 
about like himself, he addressed him, in his best French ; but the 
stranger, pulling off his hat, very respectfully replied, in the pure High- 
land accent, I 'm vary sorry, Sir, but I canna speak ony thing besides 
English.” — “ This is very unlucky indeed, Donald,” said Mr. Scott, 

but we must hv?Ip one another ; for, to tell you the truth, I’m not 
good at any other tongue but the English, or rather, the Scotch.” — 
‘‘ Oh, Sir, maybe,” replied the Highlander, “ you are a countryman, 
and ken my maister. Captain Cameron, of the 79th, and could tell me 
whare he lodges. I'm just cum in, Sir, frae a place they ca’ Machlin^ 
and ha forgotten the name of the Captain’s quarters; it was something 
like the Laaborer.**—^* I can, I think, help you with this, my friend,” 
rejoined Mr. Scott. “ There is an inn just opposite to you, (pointing 
to the Hotd de Grand Laboi euff) 1 dare say that will be the Captain's 
quarters and it was so. 1 cannot do justice to the humour in which 
Mr. Scott recounted this dialogue. 
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* AUTOBIOC^RAPHY OP JBHANGUIR. 

Thb Memoirs of the Emperor of Hindustan, Jehanguir^ the ton of 
thp great Akber, although the itarrative be not chequered by the won* 
derful vicissitudes of fortune, described with so much in 'the 

commentaries ofiiis renowned ancestor Sultan Baber, still do not yield 
to them in curious and intense interest. They are written in the style 
of a journal, and although occasionally interspersed with long digressions, 
you may perceive in every line of tne work the unsophisticated deli- 
neation of fresh impressions as they rise to his perception, which, with 
all its defects, we do think bears a more fascinating charm with it than 
the laboured result of the most perfect composition. In October 1605, 
he ascended the thronemf his wishes,” in the city of Agrah, at the age 
of thirty-eight years, under auspices the most felicitous,’' he says. 

Let It not produce a smile that I should have set my heart on the de- 
lusions of this world. Am 1 greater than Solomon V* &c. He de- 
scribes, with the minuteness of a jeweller, the almost incredible value of 
his throne and crown, and, like a younger person, dwells witli delighted 
vanity on all the splendid accompaniments of royalty. He says, “ For 
forty days and forty nights 1 caused the nuggaurah, or great imperial 
state drum, to strike up, without ceasing, the strains of joy and tri- 
umph ; and for an extent of nearly fifty zereibs around my throne, the 
ground was spread by my directions w^ith the most costly brocades and 
gold- embroidered carpets. Censers of gold and silver were disposed in 
different directions for the purpose of burning odoriferous drugs ; and 
nearly three thousand camphorated wax-hghfs, three cubits in length, 
in branches of gold and silver, perfumed with ambergris, illuminated 
the scene from night till morning. Numbers of blooming youths, 
beautiful as young Joseph in the pavilions of Egypt, clad in 
dresses of the most costly materials, woven in silk and gold, with 
zones and amulets, sparkling with the lustre of the diamond, the eme- 
rald, the sapphire, and the ruby, awaited my commands, rank after 
rank, and in attitude most respectful. And finally, the Ametrs of the 
empire, from the captain of five hundred to the commander, of five 
thousand horse, and to the number of nine individuals, covert from 
head to foot in gold and jewels, and shoulder to shoulder, stood round 
in brilliant array, also waiting for the commands of their sovereign. 
For forty days and forty nights did 1 keep open to the world these 
scenes of festivity and splendour, furnishing altogether an example of 
imperial magnificence seldom paralleled in this stage of eartlily exist- 
ence." 

The royal author proceeds to give an account, which is not devoid 
of interest, of his father’s anxiety to have a son and heir to his doitii- 
nion, (as none had survived their births above one hour,) and of his 
vowing, and completing his vow, of walking on foot from Agrah to 
Ajmir (a distance of two hundred and eighty miles), that he might 
offer up his prayets and thanksgivings for the birth of the author at 
the shrine of Moinuddin Cheesti. The holy recluse who lived there, 
Sheikh SeKm, blesses the royal bantling, and gives him his own name ; * 
and in faet, whilst heir apparent, he was known as Prince Selim, which, 
on his accession to soveneign power, he changed to that of Jehanguir, 
or Conqueror of the World ; and here he shows a motive for this ap- 
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pellatioDi which will^ considered as rather a curious anticipation. 
** And peradventure» 1 might hare been contented to the last with the 
title of Sultan Selim $ but to place myself on a par with the monarchs 
of the Turkish empire (ftoum), and conilidering that universal conquest 
is the peculiar vocation of sovereign princes^ 1 thought it incumbent on 
me^ to assume, at my accession, that of Jahanguir Palbhah, as the title 
which best suited my character ; and 1 trust, with the aid of a gracious 
providence,, with le^th of life, md a fiivouring star, that I shall so 
ac^it myself as to justify the ap^lation.** 

llie Butiior proems to detail the regulations he made for the better 
administration' of justice, throughout his dominions, and the invention 
of an immense chain of gold, fastened at one end to the battlements of 
the royal tower of the castle at Agrah, andeat the other to a stone 
pillar near the bed of the river Jumna. This chain of justice, as it 
was called, was about two hundred and sixty feet in length, and had 
eighty bells suspended from it, so that any one suflPering from the 
maladministration of die laws, had only to touch this chain to obtain 
immediate redress. 

Another of his regulations was against intoxication ; and on this 
subject he is candid enough to acknowledge his own transgressions, and 
we feel certain that the quantity of wine his Majesty was in the habit 
of drinking daily would appear excessive, even in the opinion of our 
most jolly topers. 

** No person was permitted either to make or sell either wine or any 
other kind of intoxicatitig^liquor. 1 undertook to institute this regu- 
lation, although it is sufSciently notorious that I have myself the 
strongest inclination for wine, in which, from the age of sixteen, I have 
libermiy indulged. And in very truth, encompassed as I was with 
youthful associates of congenial minds, breathing the air of a delicious 
climate, ranging through lofty and splendid saloons, earery part of 
which decorated with all the graces of painting and sculpture, and the 
floors bespread with the nichest carpets of silk^and gold, would it not 
have been a species of folly to have rejected the aid of an exhilarating 
cordial and what cordial can surpass the juice of the grape ? May it 
not happen that Theriauk, or opiates, br stimulants, have been rendered 
habitual to the constitution ? and heaven forbid that this should de- 
prive a man of the most generous feelings of his nature I With some 
acknowledged beneficial effects, it must be confessed, that these indul- 
gences to excess must expose a man’s infirmities, prostrate his consti- 
tutional vigour, and awaken false desires, such being the most injurious 
properties belonging to the list of stimulants. At the same time, we 
cannot but remember that Kelourica is brother’s son to Theriauk. 

For myself, I cannot but acknowledge that such was the excess to 
which I had carried my indulgence, that my usual daily allowance ex- 
tended to twenty, and sometimes to more than twenty cups, each cup 
containiiig half a seir (about six ounces,) and eight cups being equal to 
a maunn tif Ir&k. So far, indeed, was this baneful propensity carried, 
that if 1 were but an hour without my beverage, my hands began to 
HiUte, and 1 was unable to sit at rest. Convinced by these symptoms, 
|Wt if the habit gained upon me in this proportion, my situation must 
goon become one of the utmost peril, I felt it full time to devise some 
msfMmt to abate the evil ; and in six months 1 accordingly succeeded 
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HI reducing my quantity gradually from twenty to five cups a day* 
At entertainments^ I continued, however, to indulge in ju cup or two 
more ; and on most occasions 1 made it a rule never to commence my 
indulgence until about two hoars before the dose of day. But now 
that the affairs of the empire demand my utmost vigilance and atten* 
tioo, my potationiu do not commence until after the hour of evening 
prayer, my quantity never exoicding five cups on any occasion, nei* 
ther would more than that quantity suit the state of my stomach. 
Once a day 1 take my regular meal, Sind once a day seems quite suffi* 
cient to assuage my appetite for wine ; but as drink seems not less ne- 
cessary than meat to the sustenance of man, it appears very difficult, 
if not impossible, for me to discontinue altogether the use of wine. 
Nevertheless, I bear in mind, and I trust in heaven, that, like my 
grandfather Homayun, who succeeded in divesting himself of the 
habit befi>re he attained to the age of forty-five, 1 also may be sup- 
ported in my resolution some time or other to abandon the pernicious 
practice altogether. In a point wherein God has pronouno^ his sure 
displeasure, let the creature exert himself ever so little towards 
amendment, and it may prove, in no small degree, the means of eternal 
salvation.” 

His Imperial Majesty, after confirming the greater part of his 
father’s ministers and dignitaries in their offices, and increasing their 
stipends and commands, has the humanity to throw open the gates of 
the various prisons in his empire, and from the fortress of Gwalior 
alone liberated seven thousand individuals, some of whom had been 
confined for forty years. Some idea may be &rmed of the numbers of 
unfortunate sufferers thus set at large, when it is known that in Hin- 
dustan Proper there are two thousand four hundred fortresses of com- 
petent strength, without including those in Bengal, which are almost 
innumerable. 

Jehanguir here gives a long description of the imperial city of 
Agrah, on the river Jumna, which he concludes by saying, that he 
does not know in the whole world, either in magnitude or the multitude 
of its inhabitants, any city to be compared to it. One of its ornaments 
was the garden of Gulat'shan, which owed ils origin to the Emperor 
Baber, and contained within it every thing that was rkre and valuable, 
botli in flowers and fruits. It is curioug to remark of the latter, that 
in recounting the exotics introduced by his imperial ancestor, the au- 
thor mentions the Ananas, or pine-apple, being among the most deli- 
cious of those reared in the island of the Frengnis (Portugiiebe), of 
which fruit this same garden has been known to have produced one 
hundred thousand in a season. 

The account of the royal establishments is almost beyond belief of 
the most liberal credulity. Elephants, camels, and horses, and the 
enormous charges for their maintenance, exceed all calculation. Of 
the former noble animal alone, there were twelve thousand of a size 
and temper to be employed against the ranks of an enemy in the field 
of battle ; a thousand of a smaller size to supply the larger with 
forage and grain, exclusive of one hundred thousand required to carry 
the covered litters for the ladies of the imperial family, imperial 
gage, and camp equipage. We agree with the learned translator en- 
tirdy in his supposition that the person who copied die manuscript has 
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probably been guilty of the apparent exaggeration in the number of 
the elephants^ and in the enomouaOHin for ibeir maintenance. 

But, however raised in ohtward wealth and pomp above the lot of 
all contemporary sovereigiiSi Jebanguir could not b<mt of being mpre 
free than them {iN>m the alloy of domestic cares, sedition, tumult, and 
disaffection. We find that, even before Akber's death, Jebanguir's 
eldest son Kboosroo aspired to the threim of his grandfather, to the ut- 
ter destruction of his own father. « It is certain that the young prince 
was instigated to this disloyal ana undiitiful conduct by the great Raj- 
poot chieftain, Rajah Maun Singh. The first of that warli^g and pow- 
erftil tribe who became attach^ to the government of the Emperor 
Akber, was Bharamul, the grandfather of this Rajah Maun Singh. To 
cement the fidelity and attachment of this chieftain, the Emperor 
caused the daughter of Bharamul tof^he espoused by his eldest sou 
Jebanguir, and she became the mother of the Prince Khoosroo. Thus 
•the Prince and Rajah Maun Singh being first cousins, it is natural to 
suppose that the latter would nourish the seeds of disaffection in the 
young Prince’s breast, in the hope that his accession to the throne would 
realise his own ambitious views of aggrandisement ; and although Jc- 
hanguir had forgotten all former offence, and raised his son and his 
ungrateful cousin Rajah Maun Singh to the highest offices and com- 
mands in the state, we still find ttem in open rebellion at the end of 
six or seven months. 

In distinguishing his different ministers and generals, and assigning 
them various grades, from the command of 500 to that of 5000, or 
more, he thus mentions Kis father-in-law, and the beautiful, witty, and 
liighly^accomplished Noor Jehaun, his Sultana, or Begum: — 

** Ettemaud-ud-Doulah, it is almost superfluous to observe, is the fa- 
ther of my consort Noorjabaun Begum, and of Assof Khan, whom I have 
appointed my Lieutenant-general, with the rank of a commander of^x7e 
thousand. On Noorjahaun, however, who is the superior of the four hun- 
dred inmates of my harem, I have conferred the xoxdMi thirty thousand. 
In the whole empire there is scarcely a city in which this princess has not 
left some lofty structure, some spacious garden, as a splendid monu- 
ment of her taste and munificence. As 1 had then no intention of mar- 
riage, she did nol originally come into my family, but was betrothed, 
in the time of my father, to Af kunn ; hut when that chief was 

hilled, I sent for the Kausy, atm contracted a regular marriage with her, 
assigning for her dowry the sum of eighty Iwks of ashrefies of five 
methkals, which sum she requested as indispensable for the purchase of 
jewels, and I granted it without a murmur. I presented her, more- 
over, with a necklace of pearl, containing forty beads, each of which 
had cost me separately the sum of forty thousand rupees. At * the pe- 
riod in which this is written, I may say that the whole concern of my 
household, whether gM or jewels, is under her sole and entire ma- 
nagement^ Of my unreserved confidence, indeed, this princess is in 
entire possession, and I mdy allege, without a fallacy, that the whole 
fortune of my empire has been consigned to the disposal of this highly- 

S owed family ; the father being my Dewan, the son my Lieutenant- 
eral, with unlimited powers, and the daughter the inseparable com- 
panioa of all my cares.*' 

We think it right to mention what our royal narrator ordained upon 
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a subject that, judging ifipMi tbe^wnierumi petitions already presented 
' to both. Houses of Parltaineht, seeies to interest the good people of 
dtie coiMitry. deeply 

** In the practice of being burnt on the funeral pyre of their hus- 
bands, as sometimes exhibited among the widows of the Hiodfis, I had 
|t|:eviousIy directed that .^o iroman who was the mother of children 
should be thus made a sacrifice, however willing to die ; and T now. 
farther ordained, thatfin no case wax the practice to be permitted when 
eompulsiiHi was in the slightest degree employed, whatever might be 
the opinions of the people. In other respects, they were in no wise to 
be molested in the duties of their religion, nor exposed to oppression 
or violence in any manner whatever.' For when I dbnsider that the 
Almighty has constituted me the shadow of his beneficence on earth, 
and that his gracious providence is equally extended to all existence, 
it would but ill accord with the character thus bestowed, to contem- 
plate for an instant the butchery of nearly a whole people; for of the 
population of Hindfistaud^ it is notorious that five parts in six are com- 
jpiosed of Hindfis, the adorers of images ; and the whole concerns of 
trade and manufactures, weaving, and other industrious and lucrative 
pursuits, are entirely under the management of these classes. Were 
it, therefore, ever so much my desire to convert them to the true feith, 
it would be impossible, otherwise than through the excision of millions 
of men*" 

The latter part of the paragraph (from a despot) inculcates a good 
lesson on toleration in religious matters. ' 

To gratify the wishes of the ungrateful Rajah Maun Singh, the King 
promoted his son Bbaon Singh to the rank of fifteen hundred horse, 
and observes, that he was the only surviving son, although Maun Singh 
** was known to have had by his fifteen hundred wives not less than 
two or three children each, all of whom died except this one.*’ We 
should like to know whether paternal and conjugal affection keeps pace 
with this unnatural plurality of wives, and commensurate number of 
children \ 

In September 1610, the King bestowed the daughter of Mirza Rus- 
tam, with a marriage-portion of a sum equal to 90,1)00/. on his favou- 
rite sou Parviz ; and when the bride ;ftais brought into the palace, he 
presented her with a necklace of sixty |>earls, each of which cost 1000/. 
sterling ; a ruby, valued at 25,000/.; and an assignment of 30,000/. per 
annum ft>r her expenses. 

As Jehanguir’s ideas on the choice of efficient servants give satisfac- 
tory evidence of his attention to the afiairs of his empire, and the wis- 
dom of his measures, we quote the following passage at length : — 
Upon receiving a hint one day from the Ameir-al-Oomra, which 
concurred most exactly with the suggestious of my own mind, I esta- 
blished as a rule, that no one was to be entrusted with the transaction 
of any concern of my government until iris^ qualifications were first tried 
by the ttrtichstone of experience, in order to form something like an es- 
timate how far in his hands it was likely to be brought to a favoiqable 
issue. A matter of importance can, indeed, never be expected to Suc- 
ceed in the hands of a blockhead ; and to engage a man of ability in 
the transaction of a trifle, would be to let fly a &awk against a mos- 
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quite* Without some consideKatioii8.^f this nature, the businesi of any 
state must soon fall into confuaionj and the welfare and regularity of 
every government must always glreatlly depend upon the character pf 
those who are retained about the person of the sovereign*” 

Jehanguir, whoi unlike his father Akber, was a bigoted Mussulman, 
had, even before the publication of his jouvna), been suspected of having 
actuated the death of the great AMI Fasl, the elegant historian of bis 
father’s reign, under the idea that his influence was the cause of Akber's 
ceasing to be a Muhammedan. The acknowledgment and motives as- 
signed are too curious to allow o^ our omitting ^lay them before our 
readers* ^ 

** I shall here record the elevation by me to the dignity of a com- 
mander of two thousand horse, of Sheikh Abdurrahimin, the son of 
Abftl Fazael, although the father was well known to me as a man of 
profligate principles : for, towards the close of my father’s reign, avail- 
ing himself of the influence which by some means or other; he had 
acquired, he so wrought upon the mind of his master, as to instil into 
him the belief that the seal and asylum of prophecy, to whom the dad 
votion of a thousand lives such as mine would be a sacrifice too inade- 
quate to speak of, was no more to be thought of than as an Arab of 
mgular eloquence, and that the sacred inspirations recorded in the 
Koran were nothing else but fabrications, invented by the ever-blessed 
Mohammed. Actuated by these reasons it was that I employed the 
man who killed Abul Fazsel, and brought his head to me ; and Vor this 
it was that I incurred my* father’s deep displeasure. Hence, also, it 
was, tbiU I solemnly appealed to the Prophet’s sacred name, and ven- 
tured to proclaim that, with his assistance, I should still make my way 
good to &e throne of Hindustan. I am compelled to add, that, under 
the influence of his displeasure on this occasion, my father gave to my 
son Khossrott, over me, every advantage of rank and favour, explicitly 
declaring that after him Khossrou should be king. Shefikh Saadi has 
long since pronounced, God will dispose of him whom he has destined 
to take away, though the atheist mty himself pretend to shroud the 
body.’ In tbe end, the Almighty brought his purposes to a consum- 
mation. After the* death of Abm Fazzel, however, my father became 
impressed with other notions, aod returning again a little into the right 
way, showed himself once more'an orthodox believer.” 

By occasional remarks ixi this journal, the King seems to have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the virtues and vices that appertain to the dif- 
ferent nations and tribes of which his army was composed. The great 
simplicity of character for which the Turks, or Tartars, are remarkable, 
he instances by saying, that Mirza Shah Bokh, Prince of Badakhshan,' 
although be had lived in India for a period of twenty years, could never 
accomplish the enunciation of one word of Hindustani. Of the natives 
of Badakhshan he observes, that there does not exist a race of men 
more notorious for their disxVgard of truth, although by no means de- 
ficient in intellect. He makes an exception, however, in favoak of Shah 
BokL who bore no resemblance whatever to his countrymen. 

^Of tbeOwzbeg cavalry, of which he had one hundred and fifty 
tliMSttad in his army, he says, that however brave in battle, they are 
very eaafiy prevailedTupon to desert their employers. 
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We have a strong prppf of the^ jPUng’s love of justice overecMng the 
strongest feelings of frieiiflship ai^ regard; his own words will. best 
describe the conflict between public dt^y and private affection. 

I am now about to relate an occumnce which, from die struggle 
between private friendship and the sense of public duty, occasioned 
considerable pain to my mind* Mirza Nour, the son of Khaon«>e-Au*« 
zem, was brought before me on a charge of homicide. This young 
man had possessed an extraordinaij^ share in my father’s friendsliip, 
was as much beloved by him as if he had been his own child, and who 
made considerable sacrifices to gratify and indqlge him. In these cir« 
cumstances, I directed that he should be taken, together with his accu- 
sers, immediately before the Kauzy and Meir-e-Auddel (or minister of 
justice), who received my injunctions, according to what might be 
proved in evidence, to fulfil, with regard to him, the dictates of the law. 
In due time a report was laid before me from these offlcers'of justice, 
declaring that Mirza Nour, the son of Khaun-e-Auzem, had been 
found guilty of the wilful murder of a man, and that, according to the 
law of Mohammed, * blood alone was the compensation for blood.' 
Notwithstanding my extreme regard for the son, and the respect 1 bore 
for the father, 1 found it impossible to act in contravention to the ordi* 
nances of God, and I therefore, with whatever reluctance, consigned 
him to the hands of the executioner. 

** For a month afterwards, however, I endured for ftis death the 
most consuming grief, deeply regretting the loss of one so young, and 
possessed of so many elegant and engaging* qualifications. But, how- 
ever repugnant, there cannot in these cases be any alternative; for 
should we omit to discharge ourselves of this our irksome duty, every 
aggrieved person would seize his opportunity of time and place' to 
avenge himself in his adversary’s blood. To bring, therefore, to 
prompt punishment the man who violates the laws of bis country, is an 
alternative with which no person intrusted with the reins of power is 
authorized to dispense.” 

The character of Asof Khan is ^so drawn with a masterly pen. 

" Like Khaun-e-Auzem, Assuf Khaun was also an excellent reciter 
of the Koran, an eloquent speaker, and without his equal in conviviality 
of disposition. In the whole court of my father there was not an 
Ameir more deservedly distinguished ; and 1 myself continued to cherish 
for him the highest respect, of whi<^ I have given some proof in as- 
signing to him the title of uncle. In truth, there are belonging to him 
such various accomplishments, both personal and intellectual, as can 
seldom fall to the lot of man. But there is one blemish clinging to bis 
"character sufBcient to obliterate all his virtues; his hand is closed 
against the graces of liberality, than whiqh there cannot be a deeper 
stain on the human character, more particularly in that of a man of his 
exalted rank; for the canker of avarice corrodes both here and here* 
after. I have exerted aU the powers pf ^^eflection to decide, but tl>ere 
is no quality of the mind more graceful than liberality.” 

Not being able to give large extracts of this interesting work, how- 
ever worthy of notice many of them appear to us, we particularly re- 
commend to the notice of those who may be induced to j^sess the 
work itself, the well-drawn character which the King gives of his im- 
mortal father Akber, both moral and physical. 
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aitthi»is f^Uho^ «vidMi% i«ri«d^ni and good 

wtnm/ a^as not aitogeilKirfiree £ 1 ^ iiitNndiilloil. ^Bakig fend of tha 
chafe, and pOBfeaaii|g hfeifeihof^ fatnont gnii’Drtiatiindnsi <tha true 
thrower of MOt)» he often kWedhrith it twenty Mitelo^a-'of a dayi until 
the following eaitr aordaairfy eireutnitance induced faim to make a vbw 
of giving op hporting on attaining the age of fifty yeara. ^ « 

** One^day, being engag^ on a hunting party, among a faOrd of difer 
or antelopes whioh we had in vie^ 1 perceived one coloured and marked 
80 beautiftally, that 1 singled it out for my own pursuit^ strictly fbr^ 
bidding any of my retinue fh>m aceOAipaufyingA ine,r ktiowifig, indeed, 
that the animal would be rendhivrd wilder by the appearance of numbers. 
1 discharged my piece, the feme Dioostandaus^ at the cfeatuie repeat-- 
edly^ without perceiving that my shot had any effect. As often as I 
dofed upon the animal it>bouaded off, as if in entire deristen. At last, 
after a third shot, 1 had once more approached close to the antelope, 
when giving a sudden springs it in an instant disappeared altogether. 
Either from the sudden springs or from seme cause that I am Unable to 
eaplatn, I fell into a swoon, and remained in a state *of total iUsensi*- 
bSity for the space of two hours ; until, indeed, impatient at my lion- 
appearakice, my son Khoortmi hastened to the spot in seartfe of me, 
and, af^lying rose-water to my temples, succeeded at last in restoring 
me to my faculties. 1 continued, however, in a state of debility and 
aimiety of mind for nearly a month ; and from that day 1 idemnly 
vowed that, nfter attaining the age of fifty years, I would never make 
use of my gun in the chase.'’ 

Another iUslance of superstitious feeling occurs, (p. 68.) I had 
mounted lUy horse on quitting my father's resting-place, and bad not 
yet proceeded a khsse On my marcb^ when a man came to meet me, who 
could not bavevpossessed any knowledge of my person, and 1 demanded 
bionain^v He told me in answer that his^name was MUrad Khaujah. 
Mieaven be praised !’ said 1, * my desire ^hall be attained.' A little 
fartlier on, and not far frofh the tomb of the l^mpeVOr Bkber, we met 
another man, driying before him an ass loaded with iire*>wood, ^nd 
having a burden of thorns on his own back. ^ I aSked of him the same 
iafermation, and he told me^ to my great delight, that his name was 
Dowlet Khaujah^ (Sir fortune,) and 1 expressed to those who were in at- 
tendance^how eneoUragfng it would be if the third person we met should 
bear the name of Baadet, (ausptebus.) Whaq^ then, must have been 
the surprise, wkhn proceeding a fictle farther oni dn the bank of a rivulet 
to our rfgh^ and observing a little boy who was watching a cow 
Rasing bard-b^, I ventured to ask him ttko his name ; his answer was. 
My name is^Saadet Khaqjab, (Sir Felix.) A clamour of exultation* 
arose among^my attendants, and with feeliilgs of equal gratitude and 
satisfaction, 1 from that moment determined ^at, in conformity with 
these three Very auapicioas pregtlostieatfons, all the affairs of my go- 
vernment should be Classed Under three beads, to be called Eymaun-o- 
^alhtha, (the three sigASiiy^ 

Adlitherto, with the exertion of the threatened rebellion of bis son, 
about the time of Akber's death, Jebanguir may be said to have had 
folrtuim chained to his car ; but lris< heart was doomed to feel a pang from 
the (rebellious conduct of his son Kliilsrfr, A.D. 1606, the more severe 
because he had forgiven his former attempt, and expected a moregfate- 
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fu) rdtiHnu Aftef the rebaH’e fligfatiwas made known to ithd iilihiip|»y 
fktber, the Aknir ul Oonm# who wall going in pursuit of tho prinoilpMMd 
with eaineiUieBS what he abould do if the infatuated youth appOal^iO 
the swords when the Kingrgave this memorable answer : In thn eoil«» 
earns of sovereign power there is neither child nor kin.” It is easy to 
conceive how his heart must have bled in coming to this decision I ^ 

A^r a long pursuit^ an engagement between the rebels and thaMspn** 
penal forces took place near Labour, /where the latter were victorious^ 
notwithstanding the disparity of numtera. 

Here again our royal author has forebodings of success ; although, 
contrary to the expectations of hta ministers, he says, I call God to 
witness, that while at Ooundwaul, at this perilous crisis, I experienced 
some strong forebodings diat Khusru was coming to my presence,” and, 
in fact, he was, on the same evening, broughtito his &ther'8 presence a 
prisoner. 

Although Jehangutr, throughout this work, rather boasts of his hu- 
manity, still, when we reflect upon the cold-blooded assassination of the 
accomplished Abul Fazl, which he acknowledges, add the destructieii 
of the brave Shir Afghan, the more villanous, because it was for the 
gratifleation of his love for It^Ur Jehan, that devoted chief's wife, are 
cannot agree with our royal narrator's complacent delineation of his 
own diaracter, however favourably it may be contrasted with that of 
other Aiietic despots. No person of teal humanity of disposition could 
dwell, as he does, on the tortures which he orders, however merited 
the punishment. He says, — • . « 

** Seated in the pavilion, having directed a number of sharp stakes to 
be set up in the bed of the Bauvy, 1 caused the seven hiindf^ traitors 
who had conspired with Khossreu against my authority to be impaled 
alive upon them. Than this there cannot exist a move excruciating 
punishment, since the wretches exposed frequently linger a long drab 
in the most agonizing torture, before the hand of death relieves them ; 
and the spectacle of such frightful agonies iflust, if any thing can, ope- 
rate as a due example to deter others from similar acta of perfidy and 
treason towards their benc&ctors.” 

From Labour, after the suppression of this dangerous rebellion, the 
Emperor returned to Agrah. In mentioning inct&ntally his pursuing 
the plan practise4 by his father Akber, of discharging his gun on the 
first of every month, and making every soldier in his army follow hw 
example, he dilates on^the wonderful invention of the matchlock, and 
observes, that he has nearly five hundred thousand ** matchlock men in 
his army, either on foot or mounted on camels, independent of the dif« 
fbrent garrisons in the numerous fortresses, cities, and other places 
throughout the empire, which do not fall short of three millions of men 
similarly armed !” 

Amongst his nobks were many men of great personal strength, 
whose deeds he records with the admiration due to them. Amongst 
others, he describes a'very wonderful feat in arcbely, that reminds u$ 
of the skill of Arthur, in Anne of Geierstein, Sir Walter Scott’s last 
novel. (VoL,l, p. 110.) 

Another of the attieirs of my court, distinguished for course and 
skill, was Banker Noodjum Thauni, who had not in the world bis equal 
in the use of the bow. As for instance, of the surprising perfection to 
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.nfeillMfce ted earned bit piacUee, it will be fulRciant to relate, that one 
in siy presencei they placed befof e him a tranaparent glass 
bdtds, or vessel of some kind or other, a torch or flambeaus^ being held 
at some distance behind the vessel ; they then made of wax something 
in the shape of a fty, which they fixed to the side otthe bottle, which 
was of the nmt delicate fabric : on the top of this piece of wax they set 
a gsain of riee and a pepper-corn. His first arrow struck the pepper- 
conBf bis second carried off the |pram of rice^and the third struck the 
diauilf|tive wax figure, without in the slightest degree touching or in- 
joriaff the glass vessel, which was, as 1 have before observed, of the 
very lightest and most delicate material. This was a degree of skill in 
the bowman’s art amazing beyond^ all amazement ; and it might be safely 
alle|^ed, that such an instanee of perfection in the craft has never been 
nhibited in any age or naiion.” . 

His Afiyesty's account of the jugglers from Bengal is quite incredible, 
if taken as masters appeared at the moment; such as the first one, — 
*vis. putting seeds of curious trees into the earth, from which they 
tihemy mw to the height of two or three feet, and even produced 
flatit. We happen to know two gentlemen, upon whose veracity we 
bi¥e the fhllest reliance, who saw at Madras, in the lawn before the 
(aWvernmeni-house, the trick of a mango-stone being put into the 
gbottnd, which in a very short tima became a tree to all appearance, 
and actually bore a fruit; but they felt convinced it was dbight of 
hand, although they could not discover the manner in which they were 
so ingeniously deceived. « i . 

* Tim ninth trick, — ^vtz. cutting a man into pieces, which they again 
unite, and produce the man alive and perfect. This is something like 
the trick played in China before Ibn Batuta. 

The twentp^ird trick is one of difficult execution. They pro- 
duced a chain of fifty cubits in length, and in my presence threw one 
end of it towards the sky, where it remained as if fasteaed to something 
in the air. A dog was then brought forward, and being placed at the 
lower end of the chain, immediately ran up, and, reaching the other, 
end, immediately disappeared in the air. In the same manner, a bog, 
U' panther, a lion, and a tiger, were alternately sent up the chain, and 
all equally disapprared at the upper end of the chain. At last they 
took down the chmnaiid put it into a bag, no one ever discovering in 
what way the different animala were made to vanish into the air in the 
mysteriOue manner above described. This, 1 may venture to affirm, 
was beyond measure strange and surprising." 

In all, be mentions twenty-eight different tricks,, which amused and 
puzzled- him) and the royal reflections upon them are highly curious. * 

It is a custom in Inffia for every b^y who approaches a king, or 
man in power, to lay a present at the feet of the superior. This is 
even observed between father and son. When Jehanguir returned 
from Qujerat to Agrah,.he ordered his favourite son Siutan Par viz to 
bit presence from Allahabad. The present which be brought on the 
occasion will be duly appreciated from bit father’s own words. Four 
IgOidired lacs of rupees are equivalent to four millions sterling. 

S he day foBowing, Parveiz came to pay. the ceremonial visit of 
on which occasion the following enumeration will exhibit n 
view of the nature of the articles which composed his superb 
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present to me. Eighty trained elephants of th^ higheit valoa^te^ 
hundred horsea of the best b#ee<f of with their caparisons WUnipM 
in gold ; one thousand camels of the dromedary sort, chosen for dim 
speed ; a number of the large white oxen of Gujerat ; four hundred 
trays of gold bi^MSade, velvet, satin, and other pieces of manu&cture of 
the rarest fabric ; and twelve trays of jewels, consisting of diamondSt 
rubies, pearls, and turquoises ; altogether, according to the achedoli^ 
being equivalent to the magnificent sum of four hundred lacs of rupees. 
On my part, throwing round his neck a chaplet of pearl of the vijj^e of 
ten lacs of rupees, 1 raised him at once from the order of ten thocuand 
to that of thirty thousand horse/* 

We cannot resist giving a trait of generosity of this dutiful son and 
affectionate brother in the King's own words : 

** About a month subsequent to hisarrival sleAgrdb on this occasion, 
Parveiz surprised me one day, by appearing befim me with a napkin 
fastened round his neck, and, easting fainsSlf «t my feet, breaking out 
into the bitterest expressions of sorrow. Something astonished, I de- 
manded with paternal solicitude whaOit was that he would ask what 
was the cause of this paroxysm of grief and what it was that he had 
to complain of? He replied, that it was beyond his endurance longer 
to reflect, that himself and bis three brothers should be passing tUr 
lives in hunting, and in every species of amusement, indulgenee, nod 
ease, while one brother, the eldest of all, was condenmed, now for the 
fifteenth year, to drag on a wretched existence in the sriilude of a 
prison : it was not the lot of humanity to be entirely UameleM, .but in 
all circumstances clemency was the peculiar and moat becoming attri- 
bute of kings. His humble prayer, therefore, was, that 1 wosdd at 
length grant to this brother my full pardon, release him from his me- 
lancholy confinement, and restore him to an exalted place in my toyti 
favour. 1 found it no easy matter to parry this very urgent supplica- 
tion ; and I therefore demanded if he was prepared to be responsible 
that the unhappy Khossrou would never ag^n commit himself by the 
same disloyal and reiractory conduct, in which case alone I might per- 
haps be persuaded to set him once more at large. Parveiz immediately 
committed to paper a few lines, in the nature of a» surety bond, and 
I accordingly signified my assent to the release of Khossrou.” 

His pardon was granted in a most magnificent as well as feeling* 
manner ; for he not only sent presents of great value to his repentant 
son, but also signified his pleasure to his great officers and nobles that 
they might do the same, to enable him to appear at court with the 
splendour properly belonging to a prince of the blood royal. 

* ** When he approached the audience-chamber, and appeared in sight, 
at some distance from the throne, he burst into a flo^ of tears, and 
repeatedly prostrated himself on the floor, so continued to do until he 
came close up, when placing his head at my feet, he there remained, 
without attempting to raise it, for a full hour, although fr^uently im- 
portuned by me to look up. * With what face,* be exclaimed, * can I 
raise mine eyes to my royd father's countenance? For an offimce so 
heinous as that of which I have been guilty, how can 1 presume to ask 
forgiveness?’ After shedding a profusion of tears, however, he at last 
arose, and in some verses expressive of his deep distress, implored my 
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cletU'etticy for tbe past, and my indalgence for the future/ Having so 
fair tciitffied his bittor remoraei he again bdtred himself to the earth, and 
then, in an attitude of the utmost humility, Standing before»ine with his 
hands acrOss his bosoto, he repeated that he could* nwer sufficiently 
atobe or abate his sense of shame for his conduct, thcttp night and day 
were consumed in endless regret in tny presence.’’ 

Such w^ the meeting between A&er and son,' after the latter had 
been discarded from the King’s presence finr a period of fifteen years. 

A%insurrection of the Hindus about Kinouje induces the King to 
smid Abdullah Khan with a large force to reduce them to obedience, 
and punish their disaffectimn? Twenty thousand rebels fell on the field 
of battle ; their fort was then stormed > and ten thousand more were 
slain, and their heads sent to Che King. To deter others from similar 
acts of rebellion, ten thcMBsand bodies of thosowho fell were suspended 
from trees with their beads downwards, on the high roads in the vi- 
cinity i %id his Majesty observes with regret, that notwithstanding 
these fireonent and sanguinary executions, the numbers of the turbulent 
and disaffected do not' seem to ittminish, although he thinks, that be- 
iween hia fitiHer dbd himself, therb is scarcely a province in the empire 
hi which five or six hundred thousand human beings have not fallen 
yictima to this fatal disposition to discontent and turbulence. 

Out author proceeds in a flotilla of boats up the Jumna^to the foot 
of the hills, in his way to Kashmir. His son, Sultan KhoorUtti; (after- 
ward ShiA J^hhn,) got permission to visit Labour, and at the end of 
ten days again joiiM bis father’s camp at Hassan Abdul. After a 
great fall of rain, they marched to Katanour, but found the river so 
swelled, that hp ordered tbe people, as they came up, to remain until 
the waters had fallen. In spite, however, of these prudent commands, 
many though4tlss people made the attempt on elephants and on horse- 
back, when tSb young son of Mirza RAstum, a great favourite of the 
King, was drowned. It was found, also, the next morning, that fifty 
thousand men, and nearly ten thousand elephants, camels, and horses, 
had perished. 

After amusing himself in the saffron plains’* of Kashmir for a 
month, hunting and shooting, our royal author returned to Labour, 
and on his way received intdligenee that the natives of Kabul were 
* again beginning to infest the roads, and commit all sorts of enormities 
upon their fellow-subjects. Mubabet Khan was ordered to proceed 
with a force tS quell insurrection and punish the offenders. 

At this place the royal narrative ceases, and it appears doubtful if he 
ever continued it after this period, which we deeply regret. 
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Upon no part of thefteale frame has Fashion enereisediA^ay 
with mom caprice and whimtey than upon the arm. That which we 
vaTue most, naturally engroeses our greatest care. The miser .ia con- 
stantly occupied with his gold, and we wonder that a fine wotaan'e 
thoughts should run upon her arm* It is not merely the contour of a 
polished and beautifully rounded limb, and the delight excited hj the 
contemplation of just symmetry and proportions, that are to be taken 
into account in an estimate of its merits. What interest and intci|ligenoe 
reside in a fine arm ! Where should we find the Inwmony, the ease, 
the grace displayed in the movements of the accomplished female, if 
divested of this portion of her figure? ^The variety of its motions 
constitute a complete language. It is full of sense and meaning: 
it speaks unutterable things. Less eloquent and rapid thau &e 
expression of the eye, its motion is more distinct and intelligible. 
Whether it encourages, chides, or .commends, you cannot mistake it. 
How the lover’s heart sinks when her arm is withdraw^ by his mis* 
tress ! This single movement speiks volumes. Physical as wdl as 
intellectual associations of the deepest interest accompany it. In the 
mconomy of nature, a fine arm indicates a fine leg, and from thence we 
argue by analogy to the perfection of the whole female figure. The 
fair one who can boast fine legs and fine arms is seldom imperfect in 
the ioui. ensemble. 

Formerly, ladies’ arms were covered down to the elbow by a sleeve, 
to which were attached a (mir of deep ruffles. tTbese appendages consist- 
ed of several circumgyrations of different diameters made wholly of lace 
or the finest muslin trimmed with it ; enveloped by this masse, the elbow 
was invisible. The ruffles bade the inquiring eye defiance. In those 
days the hostess sat at the head of the table, and plumed herself upon 
the skill and dexterity with which she carved the djsb before her ; 
and a young lady was not considered marriageable unless she could 
dissect a goose. The task of carving, thus imposed upon the lady of 
the mansion, was no easy one, as the largest uisbes occupy the head 
and foot of the table. These ruffles appear to have been invented in 
utter contempt of tliis arrangement. It was a most inconveniei\t fas- 
hionji|but what has fashion to do widi convenience ? The lady, in the 
exercise of this her dissecting prerogative, in the fair discharge of the 
duties of hospitality, while she helped the company, found herself 
dreadfully encumbered by the paraphernalia of the elbow. The ruffles 
would sometimes dip into the dish, and dipping into the dish they could 
not easily avoid the gravy. The arm drawn back next brought them 
fn contact with the body of her robe, to which they communicated a 
portion of their newly-acquired liquid treasure, and, on the slightest 
lateral movement, her next neighbour’s generally came in for a share ; 
it would have been a violation pf the character of generous hospitality 
to keep it all to herself. The mortification of having three or four 
dresses thus spoiled at every entertainment, it would seem, was lost in 
the enjoyment of the fashion, for a most ingenious contrivance was devised 
to ensure the inconvenience. Small leaden pellets were introduced in the 
edge of the lower part of the circumference of the ruffle, to give it a 
decided direction, and maintain it in a pendent position, or as the fair 
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owner ufooM layj. ** to make it cit welL’* Tliia device ensured the ten-* 
deocjr of the ruffle to the dish. CSomposedof li^t and flimsy mate- 
risb, there waaa chaneethatit might remain in some degtee buoyant : 

weighed down wi^ had, its escape from the gravy was impost 
hie. But we have dene with thia faahton ; it disappeared with our 
grandmothen* 

SooD afteTi ^ed arms became all the rage. This is the ordinary 
cosBM t Fashfon disdaini a slow pace^ it does nothing by degrees. 
The cfaiU ofteay, it faaaall the impatienee of childhood, and jumps 
fknttt owe extrease to another. Thus, when the ruffle vanished, the 
acua, ittsensiUe alike to heat mid cold, rejected all covering whatso<- 
over. No matter the riiape>or colour, whether well or ill-proportioned, 
white or red, acraggy^r smooth, the arm must be bare, if it would not 
be elbowed out of ell fashionable company, and divested of all tide to 
dMnction. Well, it did not dtp in the dish, it did not whisk the gravy 
about the table from its circumambient and multiplied folds ; but if it 
did not tbis^ it perhapa did worse. How many thousand twitches of 
rheumatism has the nued arm doomed itself to suffer ! How ably has 
dm naked fashion assisted ocmsuti^ion and decline to thin the fanks 
of female youth and loveliness ! • '^Vas it the wife of some starving 
apothecary who introduced this fashion for the benefit of trade ? 

Another, and directly opposite, fashion now prevails. The arm is 
confined in a bag. Confined, did we say ? Yes, as Ulysses confined 
die winds, in a bag, confined to make a great blow out for the pur- 
pose of the adventuren Two bags of huge dimensions, of the same 
material as the body of the robe, envelope the arms. They are called 
** Bidtops’ aleevec,*’ tttm their resemblance to those worn by the digni- 
taries of the Church. Fashion, in its wildest flight, might have some 
determinate object in view. The ruffle m%ht have been considered 
ornamental to a fine arm. It might be compared to die capital of the 
Corinthian ooltassn. The naked feshion might have originated in fe* 
vanity, arabitioas to display the symmetry of a beautifully 
rmmded limb ; but how shall we account for this hideous fashion of 
bishops’ sleeves ? It is deformity personified. The finest figure, thus 
encumbered, loses all trace of human proportions, and might be mis- 
taken for two pillow-cases hanging on a stick, so small is the space 
into which the waist is compressed between these appendages. Ifkciy 
was latHy raised that the Church was in danger. Have the fair 
moanted bisbops’ sleeves as a signal of their determination to use "their 
arms io its support? Our countrywomen have been reproached with 
colfeleM and reserve ; any body now may, without difficulty, creep 
into thrir deeve. Pity has ito favourite dwelling in the breast of 
women. In tbt abode distress is ever sure to meet with sympathy,* 
and the heart susceptible of love will beat responsive to the call of 
charity. After long meditation, I fancied I had found in this amiable 
diqposicum of the sex a solution of the myetery. ^ Sir Isaac Newton, on 
the discovery of one of the most abstnam^iieerefe of Nature that ever 
came wHhtn the reach of that extractofflu^ man, dul not feel more 
.pleasure. Oh! amk^le woman, 1 exriahned, yon bave beard the 
caace assigned by Our statesman fbr the distress now prevalent im 
thp«' aaamifacturing districu; you have heard it ascribed to ex- 
ommaa^ production, and Ministem declare their inability to supply 
a tamedy. What the wisdom of Parliament could not achieve, you 
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lum acocmipUshed z your iogacity baa discomed 0m til# 
tion of the immeiiBe stock on hand would nunove the ert^ 
humanity ha* applied the proper mid certain cure. To fmt 
and glory you have adopted bishops’ sleeves, in ordeh ^4#^ 
the stores of the manu&cturers of the masses of goods wi^ IrrlMt dniyf 
are bursting: for this humane, generous, and patriotic warpOMll^ yOlS 
have imposed a great expense upon your husbap^ and fatners^ sMid in«* 
dieted upon yourselves a cruel injury in the disfigurement of your par* 
sons. It is the sacrifice of female vanity to a sense of public duty t # 
generous devotion, that puts the loftiest and most disinterested of our 
patriots to the blush. The chaste nuns of Quedynberg, udio tiSt thenr 
noses in defence of their virginity, were not actuated by a purer spivie 
than you have evinced in the cause of the distressed. When Civthia 
leaped into the gulf, did he display a more patriotic ardour than tho 
female who plunged her white arm into the wide-yawning bishop’s 
sleeve to be swallowed un in the deep and dark abyss ? It was a spirit 
like this that inflicted with her own hand the mortal wound upon Arris, 
and drew from her the expression — It does not pain, my J?8etus/’ A 
spirit like this forced the burning coals down the throat of the wife of 
Brutus, the virtuous daughter of Cato. The bishop’s sleeve operating 
in consumption like the power-loom in production, the surplus manu- 
facture, thought 1, will speedily disappear : every fair purchaser will 
now tell in the market equal to three of former times ; and in the pro- 
phetic language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I exclaimed, ** The 
transitory cloud that now lowers upon the country will pass away, 
leaving the sun of its prosperity to shine out in all its original resplen- 
dent lustre.” These were the reflections produced by my discovery, as 
I dived into the mysteries of fashion. But my joy and triumph were 
not long without alloy. A conversation with a smart miUiner, in a 
steam-boat, on a trip to tliC Nore, dissipated in a moment all my preten- 
sions to sagacity, and converted my fancied wisdom into folly. Who 
shall dispute the law when laid down ^ Coke or Blackstone? From 
my fair companion, this high authority in the laws of fashion, I learned 
that the bishop’s sleeve, which I foolishly ascribed to pity, actually ori- 
ginated in pure pride ; that neither love of the Church, nor pity for the 
poor, had any thing to do with Its shape or dimensions ; that the whole 
was designed, cut out, and fashioned by pride, and pride alone. 

Those politicians are greatly mistaken who suppose the revolutionary 
spirit in England has been arrested by the fall of the democracy in 
France. There are few families which do not bear internal evidence to 
its present existence in full vigour. It is a long time since the mas- 
ter has condescended to imitate his men. They dress in the same 
atyle, and ride cheek bytjowl in the same carriage. To Joan, indeed, 
it has been always concraed that she is as good as her lady in the 
dark, hut.it is only of late years that Joan has presumed to rival 
her mistress in the light. The high price of silks and satins protected 
the mistress against this usurpation of her servant in the broad day. 
Clad in these, she was safe, as in a coat of mail, from the attack of the' 
domestic aspirant, who was seldom able to obtain possession of the out- 
works of fashion beyond an Irish poplin or a rarwich crape. The 
silks and satins were a wall of separation, as impenetrable as the 
lines of Torres Vedras, ox the Court hoop and petticoat of a drawing- 
room in the reign of George III. The new liberal commercial system 
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French eilks» andtxher mrtudea of dreat, has jfdnoed female ftaeryVithui 
the reach at eren moderate >wagea» and a kitchen^wenejb wSLiiot cehde« 
acend to sweep the room in any thing teaa than a rebn otgrHdt NafJeM 
or baUiie, ^^mething tnuat be done on the part, of Ae inialnBaa*to ar^ 
rmt the progreaaof inraaion, and assert the vested ri^dita of the supe- 
rior daaaea of female society. Invention is the first quality of geniusi. 
and to woman it is granted in a high degree. Thus gined» die mtatresa^ 
m a happy moment, conceived the idea of Bishops' sleeves^ an artide 
of dreaa which precludes all hope or chance of imitation in the kitchen. 
A muffled cat mighty well attempt to catch mice, as a maid-servant 
to g6 about the business of the house in bishops' sleeves. Site Could 
not remove the tea^equipage from the table without the risk of sweeps 
ing the china upon the floor : if she Imnded her master a plate, he must 
submit to have his head wrapped up m her sleeve ; and what a figure 
must the cook presenjt after preparing her soups and sauces 1 The fe- 
male servant thus accoutred might, indeed, perform the office of a flap- 
per, *and diiq^rsc the flies ; but although this was an office nf import- 
anee among the ancients, it is dispim^cd with at a modern table. With 
the introduction of hiabops* sleeves, the rivalry on the part of the maid 
must cease, and the mistress remain in undisturbed possession of her 
pre^-emiDeDce. Every friend of good order, every one who would re- 
tain each individual female in her proper place in society, and prevent 
ice members from trespfssuig on each other, must, therefore, rejoice in 
bisl^s* sleeves ; and devoutly pray, that differing from every other 
fashion that ever preeeded it, the ftuihion of bishops^ sleeves may endure 
fiur ever. L. 


A PORTBAlT-^ROlttE. 

He turn’d quite round 

From that uUgracioua door ; — he turn'd quite round, 
And smiled, snd oped his swarth hands to the sun ; 
And aU those jocund thinm, which laugh’d around. 
The riptcHie trees, the fount, and smoke 
Lm wil^ j^casure, all the stir and gu^ 

Of the Imart's music babbling from yoii gate. 

And ritildren in the midmost of their sports. 

And old men listening on their wasted staffii. 

And with them laughed he loudl;^ , with a dm 

And measnred an^, — ^for calainity 

TKiU semetimee stir and snap a cloring wound, 

^d then it dumts in lankier. Tliere— end then^ 
And thus, he laugh’d, and for a space m took . 
Breath ftom his years and injuries. Jlk teeth 
Chatter'd, as if athirst for sadden thoughts 
That would not speak, bdt voieeless in die heart 
Stuck, and he abut and oped Uabcoad harsh lips. 
Open’d, and dmt i^ain-- «nd shook hig locks. 

And dosedhis eyes in misery, and from hand 
To hmid pelt'd quidc his shriveU'd hat ; away 
Then we^tha qbite in silence, and there were 
WhosmoUdhimashewent. 'Whd spares the Jew? 
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. SKBTCH OP BRUSSELS IN 1829 . 

. No citj^ on the Contin^t is making more rapid strides to imprc^ve- 
me^t thari the capital of Belgium, since the accession of the Housa of 
Orange to the throne. It was before surrounded by a dilapidated 
brick wall, which had been formerly a rampart, but become so ruinous 
as* hardly to exclude the smuggler, so that the Regence was defrauded 
of its dues ; for every article of life pays a certain duty on entering the 
gates : an unjust and abominable tax which falls heavy on the poorer 
classes. 

The ramparts were demolished in 1820, which is an immense improve- 
ment, admitting a free circulation of air,* and being a great embellish- 
ment to the city. A boulevard, like that of Paris, surrounds it, planted 
with rows of linden trees, forming rides, walks, and drives, which 
would have been one of the most delightful promenades imaginable, 
had they been laid down with a chemin «err^, instead of an execrable 
pavement^of calcareous stones, already displaced and decomposed by 
frost and rain, leaving holes and inequalities, so that it h any thing 
but pleasure to take an airing on them in a carriage. This is the more 
inexcusable, as nowhere is the principle of road-making better under- 
stood on tlie plan called Macadamising, than in the Fays de Liege, of 
which the highway from Dinant to Liege is an example that cannot be 
surpassed. Such, however, is the pitiful economy of the Regence of 
Brussels, that though they put into their pockets an enormous sum by 
the sale of the ground for building, they would not be at the expense of 
breaking up the material, which could be procured from the Meuse by 
the Canal ; and the same niggard feeling prevents the Park from being 
gravelled, though the banlga of that river afford excellent material. 

Economy is commendable in public bodies, but here it is carried 
too far. ) 

Side pavements in the streets are not to be expected where little at- 
tention is paid to the conveniency of the citizens ; yet the Austrians, 
sixty years ago, with a better taste, ordered the monks to make 
toirs round the Place Royal and the Park ; and the citizens, residing in 
the fashionable streets Montagne de la Cour,’ and Rue Madeleine, 
lately subscribed to a side pavement, which, however, they limited to 
thirty inches wide ! 

Parsimony in lighting a part of\lie town with gas, induced the con- 
tractors to make the pipes of so small a calibre, that the lamps only 

render darkness visible.*’ 

Many excellent houses have been erected beyond the gates, but there 
are no pavements leadiwto them, and the consequence is, that they 
are impassable fbr six months in the year. 

The fine buildings on the boulevards have but here and there a 
glimmering lamp, and though there is a great command of water, no 
attempt is made to water the ridee and walks, nor is the dirt ever 
scraped from them. It is singular the dislike which the Brusselois 
have to keep the sun from their houses, for though the south-east boule- 
vard is exposed to the burning rays of 120^ of the ^ermometer, there 
is but one verandah in the whdie city, and that erected by an Eng- 
lishman. 

As German glass is cheeper than bricks and mortar, the architects 
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are not sparing in windows ; and it is not uncommon to see a roojm cuf 
fifteen feet square with four windows ten feet high. Until* last year 
(18S8) the Regeiice swept the streets only once a weeki and permitted 
all the rubbish from the houses to be thrown into the middle of themi 
which was removed at die discretion of the mud-contractors ; and dead 
dogs and cats, and broken crockery, &c. might be seen under the noses 
of royaltv. At length it was suggested to levy a voluntary contribu- 
tion on the inhabitants to sweep before their doors, but few amateurs 
were founds and finally, a few gangs of paupers, and old women were 
employed with brooms, and the scrapings removed daily. 

With all this slovenliness and parsimony, the Park is well kept, and 
guarded^ to prevent dilapidations,, and beggars getting admittance.. 
The pompiers (firemen) were formerly employed in this duty, but now 
half a dozefi strapping Wallons are the guardians, six feet high, in 
scarlet coats, black velvet nether garments, and white stockings, carry- 
ing an enormous cane,^with a silver knob as large as a pumpkin ; fierce 
cocked hats with silver lace, and a broad velvet sash trimm^ with 
the same : these gentlemen ushers walk along .the alleys all day long, 
and are extremely active in preventing porters from carrying any thing 
across the walks, and cook-maids their marketings. 1 lately saw from 
my window & fracas between one of these Jacks in office and a drum- 
mer, which terminated in the thumper of parchment being obliged to 
retire ; but on what principle I know not, for his drum could not be 
considered as a parcel, or a market basket ! This delightful garden 
is not to be equalled in any city 1 have ever seen ; it affords a dry 
walk in all seasons, and an agreeable shade from a scorching sun. 
None are excluded but beggars and notorious women. The tired 
labourer, or mechanic, may be seen reposing on the benches, or 
stretching at full-length under the trees, taking his siesta, while the 
children and dieir nurses are picking daisies on the prairies, and 
catching butterflies; the old, and infirm, and the invalid, enjoy the 
agretnens of this beautiful spot, and the haut-ton and the citizens mix 
indiscriminately in the fashionable promenades, lihening to a band 
of music, and admiring each other’s gay costumes, on a holiday. 
The poet may here compose his verses in solitude, without fear of inter- 
ruption in his reveries ; for in many alleys if is as retired as the forest 
of Soignie, of which this garden formed a part sixty years ago. 

Great praise is due to the projectors of the new botanic garden and 
observatory, lately planned, and nearly completed, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Rue Royal, one of the finest streets on the Continent. 
This garden is most tastefully laid out, and thp green-houses are per- 
haps unique, though designed by an aroatem. Green glass has been 
employed in their construction, which, besiOn being pleasing to the 
eye, it is said, is more favourable to the growth of plants and flowers. 

The g^rdens were laid out by a citizen, who also gave the elevation 
of the G^mservatori^s, but I know not wlietbej at the expense of the 
Kegence or by subscription of the inhabitants : be this as it may, they 
are extremely beautiful, ,and a great ornament to the city. 

Three of the gates are completed, and are handsome ; the tops of 
, tfie iron railiim l^iiig gilt, have a fine effect 

The Port Guillaume, leading to Laackin, is of stone, and represents 
M an entablature the Regence dcJivering the keys of the city to Wil- 
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Ijji ^ the First. This gate also conducts to the Alice Vcrte, the summer 
carso (drive) along the banks of the canal ; but not being paved or gra- 
velled, it can only be used in dry weather. A heavy shower of rain 
occasions it to be shut, and it is at all times damp from its low situa- 
tion; but a thousand Guillaumes would render it dry and accessible 
during eight months of the year. 

A magnificent building is now erecting (18i89)a8 a repository of art’s 
and manufactures, which will be completed in a short time. It will 
be of great extent, and useful as well as ornamental. An institution of 
this sort was much wanted ; for though the^ Flemings will not admit 
that they are far behind France and England in the useful arts, yet such 
is the fact, especially in implements of agriculture, and many branches 
of mechanics. In architecture they are still farther in the back-ground ; 
and here their economy again interferes ; for though Roman cement 
could be had cheaper than in England, (as part of the material comefe 
from the Rhine,) yet it is but little employed in their new buddings, 
and a column or pilaster is seldom seen. The river Meuse affords a 
very superior slate near its banks ; yet the Brusselois cover their per- 
pendicular roofed houses with a ponderous dingy tile, as costing less! 

A large and commodious hospital has been finished a few years, which 
does great honour to the city; and considerable attention is paid to the 
poor, a most numerous body, exceeding a fifth of the population. 

The King’s Palace is a large and convenient structure, but part, of it 
only is of modern date, and as a whole it is not very princely ; but the 
state-chambers are handsome and spacious, .^nother paliicc has been 
lately erected for the Prince of Orange, also in the Park, which does not 
do great credit to the taste of the architect, who, studying simplicity, 
has designed a tame building, resembling an hospital or a manufactory. 

The Etats Generaux, (House of Commons, copied from the Amphi- 
theatre at Verona,) is a truly superb room, and well adapted to its 
pose. The Chamber of Peers is very inferior. They were both burned 
down five years after they were finished, (along with a temporary resi- 
dence of the Hereditary Prince,) and rebuilt, on the original model, by 
Vanderstraeten. A Palace of J ustice has also been built since the ac- 
cession. The front is handsome. • 

The Rue Royale has been extended nearly half a mile, and only wants 
a pavement to make it a very fine street. Farther improvements are 
projecting, and it is probable that in twenty years the upper part of this 
city will be one'of the prettiest on the Continent. A splendid gate, in 
the form of a triumphal arch, leading to Waterloo, and a Place d Armes, 
are immediately to be commenced; and, it is said, a large 
gro,und in that direction iaio be taken into the town, part of which is 
to be converted into a garden for the Prince. A new theatre was 
erected in the vear 1821 ; and there is a small one, for little farces and 

operas, in the i^ark. i 

The objectionable tax on bread, the chief food of thefower orders, is 
still in activity, though motions have been made in the Etats GenerauV 
to repeal it, but hitherto without success. Nothing can grind the poor 
so much as this tax. The Octroi^ pretty universal in all parts of the 
Continent, is also an impolitic mode of revenue, and extremely un- 
just ; for there can be no principle of common sense in making a man 
pay for the commodities of life, because he lives within the gates of a 

Q 2 
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town, a certain per^ centage more than his neighbour beyond itt The 
plea, I understand, is. that it is by this tax the Corporations are enabled 
to pay for lighting and paving the streets, &c. But, surely, it would be 
more just that a certain sum should be levied on householders, accord- 
ing to their means, than an extra and^ partial duty laid on provisions. 
This^ would save expense in collecting, supersede the necessity of 
locking up the inhabitants at night, and do away with smuggling. Ha- 
bit reconciles men to be under this restraint ; but it could not exist in 
some countries, nor would it be possible to shut up the inhabitants in 
such an overgrown city as London, even if John Bull would consent to 
be surrounded by a wall. 

Brussels is rapidly advancing in the art of printing ; one individual 
published no less than 250,000 volumes in the year 1827. Books are 
published much cheaper than in Paris, which creates no small jealousy 
there. Didot projected to bring his press into Brussels, but found 
that he had been fore^ktalled by the labours of more than one printer. 
Neither the type nor the paper equal the printing of London or Edin- 
burgh, or perhaps Paris ; but they are daily improving, and .an immense 
number of bookc are exported. 

The Fine Arts also are much encouraged ; and though the modern 
painters finish with great care, and understand chiaro scuro, they are hard 
and liny, and their colpuring greatly overcharged ; yet such is their 
conceit, that they consider themselves the only great living artists in 
Europe ! During the revolution, they followed the school of David, 
and many Flemings wept to Paris to study under him ; but they now 
begin to find out that it was a bad school, and they are again pursuing 
their own, which is better. A few of their artists travel into Italy, and 
have greatly improved ; but as long as they continue to have so much 
pretension and self-sufficiency, great progress cannot be expected. 
They hold our English artists (Wilkie excepted) in great contempt, 
without ever having visited England, or having, probably, seen a good 
specimen of art from that country. * 

Manufactures' are beginning to thrive in various parts of the king- 
dom. and roads and canals are forming, so that Flanders is in a very 
flourishing statg^ 

Above twenty thousand cotton spinners and weavers are in full ac- 
tivity in the city of Ghent : , machinery is fabricated at Bruges, and, 
perhaps, the largest iron-foundery in the world has been established 
some years in the neighbourhood of Liege, in which the King has a 
large share, and four thousand hands are employed. 

'[fte extraordinary number of cabarets which have been erected 
within the last ten years (all of which are thriving) is a proof that 
the citizens can afford to spend a great deal of money in refreshments ; 
the losvfif orders are the best customers, and perhaps no people of the 
same in Europe disburse so much for these luxuries out of 

their gains as the mechanics and labourers of Brussels, who have high 
wages and jf^lehty of employment. Beer is their chief potation, although 
spirito are so cheap* When I settled here about fourteen years ago,'l 
.comridered die Belgians a sober race, but they have so much chanjged 
during that period, that I am now inclined to believe them as dissipated 
^as.tbe inhabitants of St. Giles's. Women also frequent the estaft^inets 
bn" Sundays and holidays, though thqy do not assist in the festivities. 
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beyond moderation ; but the female servants are extremely profligate ; 
from their love of dress, and their wages being low, the^ have no other 
means of procuring their finery except by intriguing and cheating their 
employers. The English are their principal victims, whom they con- 
sider as fair game and a merit to deuaud. 

A foreigner must have all his wits about him to deal with the Bel- 
gians : the only safety against their frauds is to pay what you buy with 
ready money. A Flemish account has been proverbial for cen- 
turies. If you remonstrate on their impositions, they add insult to in- 
jury, with a brutality quite unexampled in any other civilized country. 
They have one very singular trait, which is, never to keep their pro- 
mise with you in the most trifling matter. If you employ a tradesman 
to make a piece of furniture by a certain day, you may think yourself 
fortunate if it is sent home a month after the time. If you purchase 
any thing at a shop, and desire it to be sent home immediately, it 
never appears till the following day« 1 left a watch, some time ago, 
to be cleaned, and afterwards quitted the town for six months ; when I 
called for it, the Horloger took it from his window, and opening the case, 
found that it had never been touched, he coolly said, Is Monsieur 
pressed V* I made a trifling bet with a friend, “ that if he engaged six 
gardeners to clean his little garden on a certain day, not one would 
keep his appointment.” I won my five francs ! — To show the inatten- 
tion of tradesmen to their business, particularly shoemakers, I made the 
experiment of being measured by six different Crispins, giving them 
ten days to make me each a pair of shoes. * Two pairs only were sent 
home, a month after the promised time, the others 1 heard no more of. 
These are but trifling details, , yet they show the character of the 
people; but the fact is, they consider that in working for you they are 
doing you a favour, and never show the least gratitude for employing 
them, or paying tliem liberally. Taken cn masse, I am of opinion 
the mass of the Belgians are extortioners, and the coarsest in manner, 
and the most impertinent race, of any country which I have ever visited. 
I do not wish to be understood that there are not many exceptions to so 
bitter a remark, for 1 know many respectable and honest tradesmen in 
the capital of the Pays Bas, and have met with more than one instance of 
liberality. I had taken a lease of a house in the Park, at a low rent, 
shortly after the general peace. I had laid out a considerable sum in 
embellishing it, and paid my rent regularly. At the expiration of my 
lease of nine years 1 applied to my landlord. Monsieur Fienlands, a 
respectable clothier, for a renewal, and as house-rent had nearly dou- 
bled during the period I had occupied it, I was prepared to give an 
addition of thirty or forty Napoleons a-year ; but, to my astonish- 
ment, the good citizen would not raise the rent a sous ! saying, that 
I had been a good tenant, and that 1 might have it for another terih on 
the same conditions.” His liberality did not end here : ' as the hbuse 
required repair, (folding-doors, and many other essentials,) which he 
was not obliged to pay for — he expended above a thousand francs on 
doing every thing we required. A trait of generosity worthy of 
record. 

My banker, Mr. Hennessy, on one occasion advanced me seven 
thousand francs, (when I was disappointed of my rents,) and without 
any security. 
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For the education of youth of both sexes, Brussels is one of the best 
stations on the Continent, and is a good temporary residence for English- 
men whose means are limited. The country is plentiful, and consequently 
every article of living moderate. It is near England, the government 
is mild, and there is no restraint in importing English books, though 
their own press is any thing but free. 

Agriculture has been stationary for a century ; the light alluvial soil 
is easily cultivated, and produces rich crops of all sorts of grkiti ; but 
no 'attention is paid to raising turnips for feeding cattle, for the. Flem- 
ings bave no idea of any other mode of farming, except that they them- 
selves and their forefathers have practised. Obstinacy always goes 
hand in hand with ignorance, and the consequence is, that they do not 
profit by the modern improvements in agriculture ; there is no such 
thing as a threshing machine, or ^a drill plough, and the harrow 
continues its timber teeth, with a plough of the seventeenth century. 

It is a remarkable fact, that thq best breed of cows, probably, on the 
Continent, is in Holland; and the worst, in the Netherlands. No 
country is better calculated for the growth of turnips, yet, except in the 
Pays de Waaa, not one is raised ; <for the seed thrown into the land, 
after harvest, produces only tops for a short subsistence to sheep. 

The Baron de V 1 has an experimental farm at a short distance 

from the capital. He visited England for the purpose of getting some 
insight into the science of farming, as practised in' Norfolk, and brought 
hack all the best modern implements of husbandry, as models for his 
tenants and his neighbours*; but not one was adopted, and he has given 
up his experiments in despair. 

The population of Brussels is rated at nearly 100,000, of which above 
20,000 are paupers, supported by the Government and voluntary con- 
tributions. The population is rapidly increasing. I'he number of fo- 
reigners in the winter of 1828 was between seven and eight thousand, 
of which half the number were English. Many families settle for a 
season, and take their flight south, or return home in June ; but the 
greatest number are stationary for the education of their children. An 
English clergyman, formerly a teacher at Harrow, has an establishment 
for boys, well conducted, and ihe expense does not exceed fifty guineas 
a year. There are several seminaries for girls, also superintended by 
Englishwomen, with French teachers. Masters in every department 
are excellent, so that few places afford better schools for education. 

The air in the upper part of the city is salubrious, and the climate, 
perhaps, better on the whole than England ; but the winters are sharper, 
and the summers hotter : fogs are less frequent, and the spring gene- 
rally sets in a fortnight earlier than in any part of Great Britain. 

Our countrymen will be disappointed who settle in Brussels as a 
place of amusement, for no capital can be more dull ; and the natives 
are not jeeady of access, which is probably as much the fault of their 
visitors ai themselves. As a station for economy, it can be highly re- 
commended, provide^ no trust is put in servants, and every thing is 

S aid for with ready money. The writer of this article resided in 
ir|U»d|i for a dozen years, and he knows this from experience. If an 
ef^blisnment. large or small, is well regulated, a saving of fifty per 
CMt. may be made, certainly, in housekeeping, compared with London. 
House-rent is dearer in proportion with other articles of living, and 
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Uie tax 08 are daily augmenting. The horse-tax is more, than, double 
that of England ; and the King of the Netherlands can boast that he is 
the only sovereign in Europe who has a tax on female labour. William 
Pitt attempted a similar measure, but was mobbed by the housemaids, 
and abandoned it. 

There is an admirable establishment, called La Soci6t6 Lftteraire,’' 
or Club. It consists of the principal and most respectable nobles and 
gentlemen of the city, who admit foreigners (on being properly intro- 
duced) as honorary members: the subscription to the club is ex- 
tremely moderate. There is a bouse dinner at four o'clock, extremely 
well served, with access to bUliard-tables, card-rooms, newspapers, &c. 
The urbanity and civility of the membisrs merit the gratitude of fo- 
reigners. It is to be regretted that there is ho such institution in Lon- 
don. A stranger has but little chance of getting into society in our 
metropolis, except by particular introduction. 

Although 1 was acquainted with many Belgians, in tlie interchange of 
common civilities, it is not easy to get into their houses, and therefore 
I did not make the attempt. 

It is said they are jealous of us, but on what account 1 never could 
Iqarn. The citizens are ready to pocket our money, and to make us 
pay handsomely for their commodities, witliout any feeling of good-will 
towards us ; yet 1 have heard some of the shop and tavern-keepers con- 
fess that we are their chief supporters. 

The master of the Hotel de Belle Vue has often fifty English families 
in his immense house, and ought to have accumulated great wealth ; 
for there is not, perhaps, in any city on the Continent an Imtel so well 
frequented. Brussels has become a prodigious thoroughlare from Eng- 
land to the South, now that the Meuse and the Rhine are become such 
objects of interest to the tourist. 

The bad arrangement of the apartments, and the stupidity of the 
waiters at every Belgian hotel, attract the observation of our country- 
men. If he has not a personal domestic, there is no attendance, and it 
is in vain that you ring the bells ; no one comes. This annoys, and puts 
John Bull in a bad humour, for which, however, he has no. remedy but 
patience. The expense of living at one of.the best hotels may be cal- 
culated at twelve francs a day, which will include a bottle of Bordeaux 
(Fin Ordinaire)^ for which 400 per cent, is charged, in addition to the 
original cost. This, however, supposes that the guest contents himself 
with a sleeping-room, and dines at the table-d'hote, which every sensible 
traveller ought to do. The dinners are handsomely and plentifully 
served, with a good dessert. 

• It has been calculated, that a franc in the Netherlands is fully equal 
to a florin in Holland, in travelling. The cause of this extraordinary 
difference in tke value of money I have never heard accounted for. 

On the whole, Brussels may be reckoned as good a station as any on 
the Continent, either for the education of youth, or for procuring luxu- 
ries at a moderate rate. 
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THB NlOHTlNCAIiB'S 0 EATH SONG.-^BY MRS. HBMANS. 

WilUt dtt Nach den NachtigrftUen fragen. 

Die mit aeelenrollen melodie 
Olch entzUckten in des Ledzas Tagen ? 

— -Nnr 80 lang siellebten, waaen aie.*^ — S chillbr. 

Mournfully, sing monrnfally. 

And die away, my heart ! 

The rose, the ;|fiorion8 rose ia gone. 

And 1 too depart. 

The skiea have lost their splendour. 

The waters changed their tone. 

And whereforoi^ in the faded world. 

Should music linger 6n ^ 

Where is the golden sunsliine. 

And where Uie flower-cup’s (^low ? 

And where the joy of the danmg leaver. 

And the fountain’s laugliing flow ? 

A voice in every whisper 

Of the wave, the bough, the air. 

Comes asking for the beautiful. 

And moaimig — ** Where, oh ! where ?’* 

Tell of the brightness parted. 

Thou Bee, &ou Lamb at play ! 

Thou Lark in thy victorious mirth ! 

— Are ye, too, pass'd away ? 

Mournfully, sing mournfully I 
The royal Hose is gone : 

Melt from the woods, my spirit melt. 

In one deep farewell tone ! 

— Not so ! — swell forth triumphantly 
The full, rich, fervent strain ! 

Hence with young Love and Life I go. 

In the Summer’s joyous train. 

With sunshine, with sweet odour. 

With every precious thing. 

Upon the last.warm southern breeze, 

( My aoefl its 4ight shall wing. 

Alone I shall not linaer 

When the days of nope are past. 

To watch the faU of leaf by leaf. 

To wait the rushing blast. 

Triumphantly, triumphantly. 

Sing to the woods, 1 go! 

For me perchance in other lands 
The glorious rose may blow. 

The sky’s transparent azure. 

And the greensward’s vi^t breath, 

And the dance of light leaves in the wind. 

May these know nought of Death. 

No more, no more ung mournfully ! 

Swell high, then break, my heart ! 

With Lova, the l^irit of the Woods, 

With Summer 1 depart ! 
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SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OP A SBXACBNARIAN. 

No, II. 

Napoleon. — A Courtier, — Mrs, Jordan, 

Sketches of men who have distinguished themselves by their lldents 
and industry are worthy of record, as a stimulus to others to follow 
their example. Mr. WiUiam Cockerill furnishes a remarlmble instance 
of thiStte qualities leading to fortune. He is a native of Lancashire, and 
was bred to mechanics. He first gained his living by making “ Rov- 
ing Billies,’’ or fiying shuttles ; but he had talents of a superior order ; 
and such was his genius that he could, whh his own hands, make 
models of any machine of modern invention for spinning. Twenty- 
eight or thirty years agp, the late Empress Catherine of Russia being 
desirous of procuring a few artisans from England, the subject of our 
memoir was recommended as a man of superior abilities, and our Go- 
vernment granted him permission to proceed to Petersburgh. The 
Empress offered every encouragement, and he was handsomely re- 
warded for his various models of spinning machines, &c, but her Ma- 
jesty’s death, two years after his arrival, put an end to his prospects. 
Haul ordered him to make a model in a certain time ; it could not be 
completed, and he was sent to prison ; he contrived, however, to make 
his escape out of the Russian dominions, and with a few hundred 
pounds in bis pocket, went to Sweden. 

His talents, by means of the British Envoy, were made known to 
the Government, and the Sieur Cockerill obtained the direction of the 
construction of the locks of a public canal, which the Swedes could 
not undertake. Engineering, however, was not his forte, although he 
succeeded in his contract, and added a little more to his means. He 
had heard of the fiourishing state of the manufactures at Liege and 
Verviers, without the assistance of the proper machinery, and there 
he imagined he should have better success. He proceeded to Ham- 
burgh, and obtained an interview with Mr. Crauford, our envoy, in- 
forming him of his plans, and at the same time stating that if he 
could obtain a small pension from the British Government, he would 
return to England, not wishing to do any fikjury to*his country by in- 
troducing machinery into a foreign one.” Mr. Crauford highly ap- 
proved of this, and forwarded Cockeriirs memorial to our ministers ; 
but no notice was taken of it, and after waiting six months, he deter- 
mined to seek his own fortune. 

He obtained a passport to Amsterdam, and learned farther particu- 
lars relative to the state of the manufactures in the Pays de Liege, to 
which place he proceeded. It is unnecessary to detail his progress, 
but within a period of sixteen years, such was his success in fabricating 
machinery and steam-engines, he was able to retire a millionatre, after 
settling his sons in the business. At Seraing, on the Meuse, he estab- 
lished the greatest iron-foundery on the Continent, or perhaps in the 
world. The King of the Netherlands is a partner in this great national 
concern, having invested in it a sum nearly to the amount of a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; and it is said that not less than four thou- 
sand hands are employed in the establishment. 

In the year 1807, the*Emperor Napoleon had heard of the Sieur 
CockeriU’s foundery at Liege, and being desirous of patronising a work 
of such public importance, he desired that a letter should be written to 
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tbe prefect of that city, to summon tbe chief of the establishment to 
Paris forthwith. 

One eveni^Sg, while he was smoking bis pipe, ^^as was his custom in 
the afternoon,'" this dignitary entered, and producing his credentials, 
after a short preface, desired that he would not lose a moment in ful- 
filling the Emperor's orders. ** Here,** said he, is your passport, to- 
gether with a letter to one of the ministers of the department, to 
you will announce your arrival in Paris, and I recommend yen In #et 
out this night.” So saying. Monsieur le Pr6fet withdrew* X| ipay 
^ be easily imagined that so unexpected and mysterious a message thmw 
" the steam-engineer into alarm, and that his consternation was great. 
I know him well, and had all the details from his own mouth, and in 
the purest Lancashire dialect ; a narration that in the hands of 
Mathews would make an excellent subject on the stage. ** At first,” 
said he, ** I took into my head that I had been denounced, and that 
the Baron whom 1 had made a bankrocp was at the bottom on't ; but 
then, thinks I, if they want to take off my heedt they could do that 
here, without sending me to Paris ; and my son thought there was no 
fear any such mishap, so 1 clapt four horses to my c^ay, and in a cou- 
ple of hours 1 was under weigh with my son.” % 

Our travellers pushed on ventre a tcrre^ and reached the metropolia 
in safety. At an early hour ihe following day, bedecked in his best 
apparel, with a handsome remise^ and a valet hien galonne^ he drove to 
the Tuileries, being accompanied by his son as interpreter. After de- 
livering his credentials he<wa8 conducted to a waiting-room, and re- 
ceived by the minister with great courtesy. ** Monsieur Cockerill,'" 
said he, you will hold yourself in readiness to obey the Emperor’s 
orders, and I recommend you to wait at home until you hear from 
me he left his address and took his leave : in the evening he re- 
ceived an official notice, ** that the next morning, at eleven o'clock, a 
carriage \vould be sent to convey him to the Tuileries.” 

Exact to the moment, a splendid equipage, with the Imperial arms, 
d(ew up at the Sieur's hotel, (for he had at this time a house in Paris,) 
Rue de Crenelle, Faux]|Kii^ St. Germain; a valet of the Court 
opened the door, and whef ha was seated, called to the coachman, ** A 
la Cour !” After ascending superb flight of stairs, our engineer was 
conducted into a small anti-rbom, in which was ‘the Emperor's favourite 
Mameluke, who honoured him with a salaam ! 

He had not waited more than ten minutes when the tinkling of a 
silver-toned bell summoned the Turk to another room, and iostantly 
returning, a signal to follow was given, and the planet-struck John Bull 
found himself ip the Imperial presence ! What a moment for any man^ 
but especially for one of Cockeriirs breed ! He knew not whether his 
head or Ids heels were uppermost, and fearing to look up, dared not 
utter a syllable, contenting himself wiili making profound bows. 

Avancez, Sieur,” said his Majesty. This,” says the narrator, when 
he relates the interview, ** gave me courage ; 1 look'd oop^ and saw the 
Emperor standing with his hands behind, and his back to the fire, (here 
be generally gives bis attitude,) and with a smile sakl, * Sieur Cocke- 
rifle, dans toutes les departementsfluNord, vous 6tes nommi, (here his 
Praieh goes no farther,) and wherever I go 1 hear of you, and 1 have 
sent for you to tell you that 1 .im pleased with your establishment, and 
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your exertions to promote the manufactures of die empire^ ia proof of 
which 1 shall give you a mark of my consideration by decorating, you 
with the insig9iy of the Legion of Honour.* He took oop a little bos, 
and* pulled oot the grand cross, wi* a red ribbon, and put it round my 
neck with his own hands.” So distinguished an honour, cpn&rr(Bid iu 
soJds^tering js manner by the greatest sovereign in Europe, Was enough 
to agiitete the nerves of any mao, and the new->created chevalier knew not 
what to do or what to say ; but as he had reason to believe that the Em- 
peror. meant to pay him some compliment, his son had previously got up 
a speech, of which he ventured to deliver as much as he could remem- 
ber, (and it is unnecessary to say in a most unintelligible jargon,) thank- 
ing bis Majesty for the honour omioi'red on him, and apologizing for 
his bad French ; adding, Votre Majesty, mon fils bien pader Fran- 
cois, mais moi,pas savoir!” — ** Monsieur Cockerille,” rejoined the Em- 
peror, again smiling, 1 do not want you to speak French, but to teach 
the French to spin C^ler ). Should 1 have occasion to see you at any 
future time, your son shall interpret for you ; in the mean time, return 
to your province, and go on as you have done. I shall order you a 
passport, ‘ pour voyager partout.* Bonjour, Chevalier Cockerille, au 
revoir.*’ The silver bell was again rung, the Mameluke made his ap* 
pearance, and conducted the Grand Croix ” to another ai«artment, 
where he found his valet in attendance, who handed him to his carriage, 
and put him down at his own door. Rue de Crenelle, Fauxbourg St. 
Gormain ! 

The Chevalier generally concludes his story by saying, ** Though I 
was protid of the honour I had received, I never boasted of it but 
once. When I entered Paris, on my way from Liege, the keeper 
of the gate questioned, my passport, and was very saucy, so 1 thought 
I would play a bit of a joke upon him. When I was returning 
home, he demanded my passport in the same insolent manner ; I kept 
fumbling in my pockets, and pretended that I had left it behind me. 

* That won’t do,* says the chap, * you must get out ; 1 shall deliver you 
to the police,’ calling to a gendarme (always in attendance). At last 
1 produced the passport 1 had got by, the Emperor’s orders, which 
was in a tin case ; and my son said, ^ Perhaps, Citoyen, this may save 
you the trouble.’ When the fellow opened it, and saw the Imperial 
arms on a great seal, as big as a five-franc piece, and glanced at the 
title of the bearer of it, he drew in his horns, and bowing and apolo- 
gizing, cried out to the gate-keeper, * Ouvrez les portes ! Bon voyage, 
Monsieur Chevalier.’ ** 

Mr. Cockerill has retired from business several years, and is residing 
at Brussels, living as quietly as when he made Roving Billies : he is 
about seventy-five years of age. 

A Courtier, 

1 bad the honour to be recognized by the Noble General, my name- 
sake of Fyvie, when I occasionally met him in the metropolis, where liis 
duties, as one of the grooms of his Majesty’s bedchamber, obliged him 
to pass eight months of the year. My acquaintance with the General 
was of an early date, when he commanded the Slst regiment at Cork, 
in 1778, having more than once been invited to dine with him. These 
entertainments were rare, and more distinguished for the silver plate on 
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which they wete levvedi than* for the quality of the viands. Hic| Royal 
Master, who knew all the little family details of his ' household, had 
discovered that the General was rattier parsimonious and fond of mo- 
ney^ and was in the habit of rallying him on this subject. Never was a 
move perfect prototype of Polonius than our groom of the bedchamber ; 
and though the King sometimes hit him rather hard, yet h6«waa a gWtt 
favourite* Being so much about the royal person, he bpd adcMed hn 
Majesty’s manner in conversation with wonderful succesii He*!^ not 
seen much gunpowder, but was colonel of the 7th regiment, the"|toyal 
Fusileers, which he knew he should be obliged to vacate for one of the 
Royal Dukes, and was determined to anticipate the King's wishes, when 
he found that his resignation would be soon called for. At this time 
the-71st regiment, a double battalion, serving in India, became vacant, 
the emolument of which was double, and he hastened to throw his own 
at his Majesty's disposition, at the same time hinting that the India 
regiment being a Highland corps, it would be highly acceptable.’' The 
King's tact instantly discovered the motives that bad induced his disin- 
terested friend to make this proposal, and with a hearty laugh replied, 
" Eh ! well ! what ! a double battalion in India, General ; nO bad thing ! 
ohi Fy 1 Fy-vie !*' Polonius jmned in the laugh, and praising the jeu de 
Motf as he was in duty bound, obtained the double battalion, which I 
believe he held to the day of his* death. 

The General, it seems, knew my mother, and when I met him always 
mentioned that he remembered her, adding, Well ! eh ! what ! she 
was' a fine woman when She* was youngs 1 have danced with her at a 
ball at Gordon Castle-~well ! I’ll be glad to see you at Fy vie Castle.” 
This invitation was only given when he was in London. At length I 
met him in Scotland, when he was pleased to repeat his recollection of 
my mother, and that he would be happy to see me at Windsor, where 
he had a cottage. I determined, however, that 1 would pay this visit at 
his castle in the North, and happening to be passing a few days with his 
neighbour Mr. Urquliart of Meldrum, that gentleman agreed to accom- 
pany me. During our ride my friend said, ** You will get no claret at 
Fyvie, or at any rate net more than one bottle.” — " I will bet you a 
guinea,” 1 replied,”" that X squeeze two out of him.” The wager 
was accepted. % 

1 was received with great courtesy by the honourable gentleman, 
and the dinner-hour being at hand, we were invited to take pot luck. 
I say nothing of the elegance of the entertainment : there was a haunch 
of mutton, however, which I praised as being the best I had ever tasted, 
as well as a bottle of execrable Teneriffe, dignified by the name of 
sherry ; my encolniums produced a fiask of tolerable Madeira. " This,^’ 
said I, " General, has seen the world, and travelled, 1 should think, to 
Bengal more than once, from its delicious flavour.” — " Let us,” re- 
plied our host, " taken glass to your worthy mpther-— Well! eh! what! 
1 remember her arfine woman; — dark,— a brunette: I danced with her 
fifty years ago, eh ^ 

The cheese and butter from the farm did not escape my notice — still 
no, appearance of Bourdeaux, and I saw my friend chuckling that he 
IfVOuld have my money. 

^ While the cloth was removing, I put the General in mind of the 
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honour he had done me at Cork* twenty years back*. Inr frequently 
asking me to dinner. ** I remember/’ said I, ** you liVed fikb a prince, 
and tliat you had a service of plate : your regiment drank hard ^ it was 
there I was taught to drink three bottles of claret, — a bad education* 
General/’ ’ 

Eh! well! what! you like claret? you shall taste mihe,* Captain 
Pryce, and tell me what you think of it. La Fitte, of ninety-'eMt ; 

, had it from Jamie Rannie, of Leith, first growth — eh! jvhkt!” It 
was produced, and every encomium that I could get up, in English and 
French, was bestowed on it. '*Superbe! magnifique! quite a bou- 
‘ quet ! it perfumed the room, &c. &c.” The bait took ; the General, 
though shy of the liquor himself, swallowed all my compliments, and, 
to my astonishment and the iheriff’s dismay, John was ordered to 
bring another bottle — observing, “ Well ! what ! eh ! Captain Pryce, 
1 make it a point to entertain strangers with my best ; you should not 
have had a second bottle, Meldruro.” This brought a speech on my 
part, the bumpers flowed to the General’s health, and his son William, 
whom he bad recently declared his heir. In the midst of this hilarity 
the housekeeper sent in a tray of cold coffee, well diluted from the 
General’s springs, and the party broke up. 

As we found there was to be no farther refreshment during the 
evening, we retired at an early hour, and as we took leave, our hos- 
pitable host observed, “ 1 ’ll be glad to see you another time, Captain 
Pryce. I suppose you’ll be off l^fore breakfast, eh !” 

My companion confessed that I had> accomplished the production of 
the claret admirably, and that I had well ehrned his guinea ; ** there is 
not another man in Scotland, under the rank of a peer,” said he, witli 
sufficient address to squeeze two bottles of La Fitte out of the Gene- 
ral’s cellar.” 

A year or two after this achievement I met the General and his 
neighbour Meldrum in London, in that unfashionable season the month 
of August. The latter proposed we should have a fish dinner in the 
city on the following day, to which tne General consented, confining the 
party to six persons ; and in order to save coach-hire, an arrangement 
was made ^o meet at the British, and proceed to Billingsgate by water. 
1 invited my brother and another gcothman to join us. The Mitre 
was fixed on as the rendezvous, at the gothic hour of four o’clock, to 
give us day-light to walk liome. The viands, fish, and a beef-steak 
were left to me, and we were to proceed to the Shades to drink our 
port from the cask. 

1 ordered the best turbot and lobster-sauce that the market could 
produce ; and as it was the venison and turtle season, I imagined that a 
* neck of the former, and a tureen of green fat from Birch’s, would,'with 
a beefsteak and an apricot tart, be sufficient accompaniments. 

A bottle of champaign, ditto of hock, and lime punch well iced; Were 
indispensables. It seems, however, that the General only expected salt 
fish, sherry, and a steak; his surprise maytherefore.be conceived, 
when he beheld the expensive luxuries which had been ordered ! He 
could hardly restrain his indignation ; but the deed was done, and he 
was obliged to bear this unexpected demand on his purse with as good 
a grace as possible. I inflamed the matter by putting the extravagance 
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on the shoulders of his friend Urqubart^ who sat writhing like a skinned 
eel, stoutly denying the charge ; but there were th^^ee to one against 
him, and he was obliged to submit to the General's taunts. 

The worthy landlord of the Mitre was astonished when his bill was 
called for without claret being ordered. I toM him ** that we had come 
to eat at his house, not to drink,** which did not add to his good hu- 
monr, and probably induced the honest man to charge for his entertain* 
meat 1/. ISs^ 6d. par tite! The General would have resisted this mon- 
strous demand, which he swore was a gross imposition ; but he fomid 
he had no redress, and paid lus shot reluctantly, again attacking poor 
Urquhart as the cause of such extravagance. The scene was worthy of 
the stage 1 

To the Shades we adjourned, where the General found that he got 
sixteen glasses of port wine for 3s. 6d. which restored him a little to 

S yd humour; but unfortunately it rained, and he had ^s. more to 
burse for coach-hire ! 

1 never had the hon«iur of meeting the Courtier after this memorable 
day ; but 1 heard that he talked of nothing else for six months but his 
neighbour's extravagance in ordering a turtle and veqison. dinner at 
BilUngsgate, price iT. Ids. 6d. exclusive of port wine! 

Mrs, Jordan, 

In the year 1778, when I was on the recruiting service at Cork, Mrs. 
Jordan, at this time Miss Philips, was brought down from Dublin by 
her friend Mr. Daly, the Smock-alley manager, who had introduced her 
on the stage the preceding ^year, and she had met with great ap])laiise, 
especially in the farce of “The Romp.” Heaphy, the manager of the 
Cork Theatre, engaged her at SOs. per week,* along with her father, 
who got 15s. more as a scene-shiRer. The young lady was at this time 
in her seventeenth year, and though not a regular beauty she was uni- 
versally admired, and proved a great attraction. On this account the 
manager gave her a benefit ; but, for want of patronage, it proved a 
complete failure, the expenses of the house being more than her re- 
ceipts. A party of young men, at the head of which was a Mr. Smith, 
a Imker's clerk, were desircua Ibat their favourite should have another 
benefit, and they called lustily for Heaphy to come on the stage, but 
he would not appear. The young Pats, however, were determined to 
carry their point, and, being joined by the pit, they proceeded to tear 
up the benches, and to attack the orchestra, who, to drown the clamour, 
had begun fiddling. This was alarming; and the acting manager, 
O'Keefe, Heaphy's son-in-law, at length judged it prudent to niake bis 
appearance, when a spokesman delivered, in an appropriate harangue, . 
the.desire of the audience, that Mies Philips should have a free bene- 
fit. O’Keefe remonstrated, stating that the season had been unprofit- 
able to the<, manager; but this excuse was not admitted, and he was 
compelled tio yield to the wishes of the public, alias a score of wild 
bucks, of Which I made one. 

The benefit was fixed for an early evening, and our debutante had an 
audience that produced above 40/.^ — an immense sum in her eyes, as it 

— — 

irears afterwards, the York manager invited her to play six nights, at •*)/• 
a it^t, uth ongh he had previously refused to raise her salary to 5/. a Week ! 
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was probably the first money she ever had : her popularity increased 
before the season was closed. Henderson had at this time an engage^ 
ment in Cork, and I met him at a supper party, to which Miss Philipa 
had been also invited. This celebrated actor complimented her in the 
most flattering manner on her talents, advising her to study her profoa^ 
sion, and to assume a higher walk in comedy than playing romps, ahd 
her success, he said, would be certain. On her return to Dublin, faer 
salary was raised to three guineas a week. I believe her first engage-^ 
meat in England, some years afterwards, was at York. Smith Che 
actor, and then manager of Drury-lane Theatre, saw her, and procured 
an engagement for her in town, where she speedily rose into fame. 


SPORTING SCENES IN INDIA, NO. V. 

The deep Jungle, 

Ml. -■■■— ** The tall rock, 

The mouStain and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms were then to me 

An appetite, a feeling and a love 1’^ Wordsworth. 

We were approaching the end of the hot weather ; not a breath of 
air nor a leaf were moving ; one vast and murky cloud, as if by an 
innate power, unfolded its lurid masses, in which shades of fire and 
smoke were confusedly intermingled between the unruffled serenity of 
the lovely landscape upon which it frowned, and the clear blue sky that 
arched itself above it. The thunder growlal in its depths, and large 
single drops of rain occasionally would fall with a heavy and solitary 
plash. The heat of this period is most oppressive — respiration be- 
comes difficult — a nausea is felt, and the mind involuntarily ponders on 
all and each of the ills to which we are liable in a land which the un- 
comfortable sensation of mere existence tells us we were not made for. 
It was on one of these days, when the half-sick, half-apprehensive feel, 
which doctors would call a predisposition, and superstitious people a 
presentiment, was general amongst us, that we listened to Ferishta’s 
history — two of us cleaning our locks, and a third trying to dose, with 
a fixed smile upon his face, which, signifying either 'approval or civil 
dissent to what was said, was intended to guarantee him from the 
charge of inattention. Our reader was one who, hating the deep jun- 
gle, which, to borrow his language, he held to be a blackguard com- 
bination of wood and water against the lives of the lieges,” was never 
more pleased than when any authority came to back his notion that we 
loved it ** not wisely, but too well and it was this idea that gave co 
peculiarly triumphant an emphasis to bis delivery of the following pasr 
sage: — *‘They entered paths so horrible that a male tiger, througih 
dread of their terrors, would have become a female; fuller of wfndinn 
than the curly locks of the fair, and narrower than the path of.tdv^ 
Demons would have started at the precipices and caverns, suoid the 
globe would have been panic-struck at one view. The sun never en- 
livened the valleys, nor had Providence fixed bounds to their extent. 
The grass was tough as the teeth of serpents, and the air fetid as the 
breath of dragons. Death dwelt in the water, and poison dn the 
breeM !** He here closing the book, and rising from his recumbent 
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'iffllrilion to wav« it over hie lited» cried, ** Ferishta fixf ever! « Theca’s 
ftfnr high juaglo^ with its fri^s and fevers I Wlnit do you^think'of 
for a piece of Orientalism 

** That it is a perfect one,** replied one of us, .**but for the solitary 
truth that has crept into its last line.” 

** Hear him, hear him ! * Death dwelt in the waters, and poison in 
the breeze !* and yet you go foe months to drink the one and breaths 
the other/’ 

Excuse me 1 1 drink half and half, and breathe manOlas. . 1 obey 
the faculty,' and live generously in exposed situations/’ 

“ Ah, you are hopeless $ * frenzied ! to that worst pitch that wears a 
reasoning show;* but I declare when jmu' fellows go provoking fate 
for all the jungle can give, 1 feel as De Coucy did when his gentle 
€riends were to risk themselves against the Saracens.* To call it sport 
to stand for hours on rocks, or to creep, perspiring pails full, through 
beast-tracts ! and for what ? Why, one fellow hears a dozen jungle- 
cocks — another catches two glimpses of a pea-fowFs tail— a third comes 
in flushed up to the eyes, having just cocked both barrels at the rustic 
of a lizard — while, after waiting an hour for that hero (pointing him 
out) and wondering what he can have met as shot after shot comes 

C ding up, in he comes, and in reply to our shouting interrogatories, 
ghs at the disappointment of our hopes, and favours us with ' What 
—-me! Oh, 1 was firing for the echo up yonder among the rocks.* 
Take my word, you *11 suflfer for it. Though the Gueber worship the 
fire a hundred years, it yet will burn him!’* (He continued, after look- 
ing out,) ** That cloud hai passed over, so I *11 go and kick up a hare.” 
We laughed as we asked if the Guebers found the sun more grateful 
for their worship than the fire and his smile approved the ridicule he 
affected to deprecate, by his reply ** Pooh, pooh, I only risk a grilling 
—1 was holding forth to you against poison.’* But the fact is, like 
amt men within the tropics, he cared ^little for either, if his wilfulness 
whispered him to brave them. Where life seems to be perilled for 
mere existence, we jeopard it readily for enjoyment ; and the sugges- 
tions of prudence are no where so powerless as here, where we should 
expect them to be most imperative. Our friend only hated the fo- 
rests because he hdd no relish for the sensations in which they are un- 
questionably much richer than in more substantial returns. The 
^rm of sport in them is in die scenery to which it leads us, and in 
the incident and accident to whieh it is IfoMe; and it is to give some 
idea of these thdt 1 have introduced the fiwegoing conversation. The 


* i forget all are not familiar with Froissart. The alluilea is taken from that 
period of hia Chronicles that cootainr the Duke of Bourbon's war in Africa. 

** The Lord de C01107 disliked this, saying. Here be ten noble gentlemen about to 
fight ton Sanui;eplfi— >bow do we know If their opponents are geutlemeu ? They may 
bring to tho combat ten varleta or knaves, and if 4hey are defeated, what is the 
gain ?** The cause of this war was essestialfy ehivalious. The Saracens having 
asked why they were attacked, were told that tbefc ancestors bad crucified and 
put to death the Son of God, called Jesus GbrUt, without any cause, and that the 
tThrlatians were opfue to retaliate op them for their infamous and upinst Judgment i 
aaeondly, thatfohy were infidels in the Ihith of the Holy Virgin, and had no creedof 
own — for Uie«i>nnd otber causes they were held to be enemies.” The Sara- 
oaas had the iU-maaa<rr8 to latfgh hdaAily at this, sayidg it was the Jews yito had 
dOfiO these tbingi. > 
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fenn ** thick jungle/' includes all coirer, from close bush 
Tfie fenner often form large bowers, assuming what we eidl g tigerish 
appearance, being connected together as well by their own^spreM^ ^ 
bx^arious kinds of parasitical plants. Their closeness and g^ciom has 
more than once (on morning ^en 1 did not feel up to conclusions 
with any thing very formidable) infused into me something of that 
prudent piety so common to the Homeric heroes — when they feel fhft 
Jove commands their absence from a field in which some porter-like 
personage distributes his blows too indiscriminately. Where these 
bushes are intermixed with rocks, the jungle becomes picturesqucy and 
one sometimes comes on dells choked up and matted over by the 
creepers. Beneath these the only passages are the bird and beast 
tracks, in which the smell of decayed vegetation and the closeness are 
abominable. I never saw these in such perfection as on the east side 
of the Naggery hills, amongst which I have descended more than once 
from the rocks upon the mat of entangled creepers that lay pressing 
down the bushes they had grown over.* These spots will never be 
forgotten by those who have perspired through them, but it is amid 
the endless and inimitable variety of the forests that we meet the 
scenes that we love to recollect. There Nature is before us in her 
grandest and most foreign garb. The awful stillness — the masses of 
foliage and of shade — the naked and fantastic crags that burst ab- 
ruptly forth — the luxuriant fertility of the mountain, seen through the 
transparent clouds that float along far below their forest-crested sum- 
mit— the delicate proportions, and the marvellous immensity of indi- 
vidual objects, are pregnant with amazemeift and delight to us ; even 
night, which in other lands spreads one blank shadow over all creation, 
is here spangled into loveliness by the twinkling flight and swarming 
clusters of the fire-flies. I have really looked and looked amid these 
wilds, while beauty after beauty bore in upon my eye and mind, till. I 
have turned away with an almost painful fulness at my heart, as if my 
delight were more than was fit for the frame that felt it. 1 have really 
sometimes thought there must have been some deleteripus power in 
the perfumed airf we breathed (for 1 fim not the gentleman who- in- 
dulged in half-and-half) in these scenes, until I remembered their pal- 
pable, their irrefutable beauty. The last 1 saw — 'though one of the 
least lovely, it was the last — is still before me, as when I rested on my 
fowling-piece, and looked as if 1 knew 1 should never look on them 
again. The red-capped mountains were towering above, the sea of 
forests spreading around me ; far below, the beautiful lake rippled in 
the sun, and sent up the music of its plash. The small Hindoo tem- 
ple, overshadowed by the banyan, which still held together a part of 
the ruin it had made,| crested the rocks on the opposite shore ; whence 
streams spread through the bright green land they fertilized, to where 

* This neighbourhood was a most ** populous solitude*' of monkeys* Tbdy 
come out of the Jungle by hundreds, usually preceded by one or two long-legged 
dclaireurs to foray tbe mango topes. We never shot at them, but 1 have heard it 
is very pitiable to see them wounded. * : 

Where tbe lempo-grass grows it is delightful. ^ ^ 

^ The seed of tbe banyan insinnates itself amongst buildings, udfilMis treesgrow 
out it destroys them. Shoots from the trunk, however, ofteU einbraopmid hold up 
large masses of masonry, which a touch of the finger will set-iu motion, and a single 
cat Ufa case-knife would let down. 

5 ^.^V 0 L. X3ivi. iJo. cv. 
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a bulwark of liiils rose to the clouds beyond die picturesque pagodas 
and palmyra^trees of Narnaveram. 

The juogle-fowl was heard on every side, while occasionally the shrill 
scream of a pea-fowl broke from the more retired and seemed 

attuned by Nature to the wild and beauteous world about me. Sounds 
depend too much on locality and association for me to ask for sympathy 
with my fondness for the pea-fowl’s note ; but 1 love to hear it, and as 
ie broke upon me yesterday I really felt something like pain as I 
smiled, and muttered Burns’s complaint, Ye break my heart, ye little 
birds r There is a spot qear Mulkapoor that I always see when 1 
hear or think of them. Every cleft of a wall of rocks, that rose (bur 
hundred feet, seemed crushed full of the noblest trees, and from ever^ 
crevice long pliant grass hung waving lazily in the air. We stood si- 
lently gazing on the calm yet savage sjiblimity of this scene, till some 
one said, How beautiful !** and at once the words were thrown back, 
with a startling harshness, from the masses before us, as if they mocked 
at the applauses of such atoms of humanity. At this moment a pea- 
fowl screamed, and launching itself into the air, floated forth in ma- 
jestic buoyancy, hopelessly high above our heads ; while a dozen echoes 
returned its cry from every side, filling the space through which it 
passed with their wild commingled peals. If my reader remembers why 
I quitted India, I can forgive him muttering, ** Voila un hom61ie qui 
sent furieusement la fievre and therefore to business. Touching pea- 
fowl-shooting — though I have seen seven on a table at once, I am con- 
vinced a man who does not find a repaying pleasure in merely follow- 
ing these birds, as they strut in all their splendour of plumage up their 
wildly picturesque haunts, ought to fix on some other sport ; he will 
find this too tantalizing. Results may be much more surely calculated 
on amongst the jungle-fowl, by ascertaining from successive cries the 
way they walk, and hurrying through the cover by a circuitous route, 
so as to intercept them. But this requires a certain tact.* The slight- 
est stir, and ofien the keenness of the bird’s sight — for they come slowly, 
and look well around, as they strut and flap their wings, and challenge 
—are enough to discover the sportsman, when the crowing ceases, and 
they arc off at a hopeless rate. These birds are the aboriginal cock and 
hen, but neither the^ir cry nor their plumage is exactly that of domestic 
fowl. W'hoevei! looks for them, will see black partridges and spur- 
fowl running about the base of the rocks. The latter has double spurs, 
and is of a dusty brown plumage, brightening on the breast to amber, and 
prettily picked out with white and black spots. A sportsman, in thick 
jungle, should have one beater behind him, to strike a bush if necessary ; 
but his plan is to walk on as quietly as possible, and keep ready to fire 
at the moment a turn or opening shows an object. This, and the poach- 

* 1 know not if tbU word has any right here ; but, as my uncle Toby says, ** a 

soldier is na lasiu exempt from saying a foolish thing than a man of letters.^’ Per- 
haps the follmdng instance may help to make me intelligible A beast is trotting 
on a path whm another step puts him out of bight ; before he makes that one, a 
person (who has but the second to see, think, and execute) utters so peculiar a cry, 
that the beast, rather surprised than alarmed, dwells on his step to turn and look, 
and as hts head^oomes round the rifle4Mll crashes through it. This person has ** a 
in sport. I take it to be ** an inexplicably rapid and correct perception 
of iljie relation of things.^’ 
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ing system of lying hid, are the only ways to secure game in thieve 
jungle ; and even with these he will often return empty-handed^ and 
learn to consider a pea-fowJ, or a brace of jungle-fowl, as a very satis- 
factory diiy*s work. A man should make up his mind in the deep jun- 
glb whether he will fire ball or shot. Nothing is worse than die half-* 
and-half system ; it distracts the attention. Men leave the one object 
of their pursuit often at the very moment they are nearest success; and 
if surprised, hesitate which barrel they are to fire, and very generally 
whiz a ball at a hare, and distribute a charge of No. 6 among a whole 
sounder of bogs. A loose ball can be carried to drop on shot, for 
there is no doubt it is insufferably disgusting to hear a beast snarl and 
have no ball to fire at him. But to neutralize a barrel, as a security 
from danger, is quite wrong. If there is any peril a man will en- 
counter in the jungle from which his own hand can guarantee him, it is 
the possible event of coming so hastily on a cobra de captllof or other 
deadly snake, that the reptile rises instinctively to face the danger it 
thinks inevitable ; and in this case shot is safety. Unless it be the ele- 
phant or buffalo, (which 1 have not seen, and which are only in particu- 
lar places,) or the tiger under peculiar circumstances, there is nothing 
in the jungle that will not willingly avoid collision with man, if he 
will let it. It is only when wounded that the other animals are dan- 
gerous, if even then. Panthers and cheetas I have often met, and have 
wounded the latter without irritating them into resistance. One of 
them was killed a fine young fellow I knew, who went in upon him 
with shot in his fowling-piece, and a hog-spear. Their courage, like 
much in this world, depends greatly on* that of their antagonist. 
Wolves and hyenas invariably retire as soon as the idea of danger strikes 
them ; and bears (though 1 confess they growl crossly) have, in the few 
instances of our meeting, concealed themselves as soon as they could do 
so. Of tigers I speak conjecturally. I think this beast has an instinc- 
tive dread of the human form, and avoids as much as possible coming 
in contact with it ; but if he be hemmed round or wounded, or if the 
necessities of hunger, or a sudden encounter, hurry him into a disregard 
of this feeling, and he finds how easy a prey man is, his idleness will 
make him prefer that to any other, and he becomes troublesome. In 
this case, the natives soon muster enterprise to kilV or drive him away, 
or exhort others to do so ; whereas the haunts of such as were not 
man-killers have been pointed out by them to me, and the tigers spoken 
of with almost as much consideration and respect as other powerful oc- 
cupiers of the land. We one day fell in with a party of Mussulmauns 
beating for a man-killer, and took the liberty of joining the good com- 
pany ; but in a few minutes the tom-toms ceased, the matchlights were 
*out, and the party walked away one by one, as they discovered that the 
meeting with Cafiers the first thing in the morning, when about a ser- 
vice of danger, was too palpable an intimation of Heaven’s disapproval 
of their proceedings to be disregarded.* 


* How is prejudice of this sort accounted for in a predestinarjian ? 11 y a de 

quoi parler beaucoup.” 1 wonder no one capable of the investigation has explained 
to us the cause of the very opposite and palpable effects of the doctrine of absolute 
predestiuatiou oh the Christian and Moslem believers in it. 

r2 
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But if a man should come upon a hungry or enraged tiger, or intrude 
too abruptly even upon a well-disposed one, as Mr. Nym says, " things 
must be as they may, — there must be conclusions !** 1 look on their 
pat as 1 do on a flash of lightning — ^both as things diat may kill acci- 
dentally. and that will kill effectually ; but I never saw reason to expbct 
that either would kill me. In the jungles I have frequented for years, 
tigers* foot-prints were visible at the tanks and along the sandy beds 
they choose as paths. We have traced them around the circuit of our 
tent pegs after a night's rain ; have had cattle killed in open day 
within two hundred yards of our tent, and at night had sheep carried 
off from beside it. We have beaten for them through and through 
their haunts, have tumbled over the bones in their salles d manger^ and 
slapped off a pistol into the bush through which they have vanished, 
but never have 1 had what 1 call a fair full view of one of them. Most 
of my friends were more fortunate, but in no one instance did the ^tiger 
show any wish to attack them. How many thousand British officers 
have shot through these jungles, and how small is the chapter of acci- 
dents occurring in them !* 1 should as soon think of arming myself 

against sharks and alligators when 1 bathe in the surf, or in a river, 
as of carrying a ball in my gun when 1 wished to fire shot in a jungle, 
under the idea of its diminishing my danger. If a man wants to kill 
the beasts, he siiould think of nothing else ; if he does not go prepared 
to do so, he had better let them alone. A circumstance which was 
current conversation when 1 was in India will illustrflte this, though I 
dare say it will be read with the same incredulity with which 1 listened 
to it. ** An officer came /suddenly upon a bear, and fired a charge of 
shot at him : this salute proving most unacceptable to Bruin, he turned 
outrageously upon the gentleman, who fled before him (in his haste 
throwing down his gun with its undischarged barrel,) till a re-entering 
angle of the rocks obliged him to face his pursuer. This he did in so 
energetic a manner, clenching his fists, grinning, and advancing to- 
wards him, threatening, cursing, swearing, and gesticulating so extra- 
vagantly, that the bear, after looking at first astonished, then aghast, 
Bcuttled away (as Mr. Addison expresses it) with a rapidity only ex- 
ceeded by that with which his triumphant antagonist scudded in the oppo- 
site direction." I qnce heard of a doctor who met his death from being 
clawed by one of these animals he had w'ounded, but it was believed 
he died the victim of his own mal-treatment rather than the bear's. 1 


* 1 was once traversing a rock with some friends looking for two tigers, which 
one of them had seen there, when a poor old female devotee, who bad fixed her 
dwelling in this perilous neighbourhood, came upend informed us they had gone into 
a Jungle that was near, about an hour before. It is a devotional practice common in' 
India, to fix on a habitation near the lairs of tigers, leaving to chance the time at 
which the victim may be carried off. Thb woman was a picture of squalid self-sa- 
tisfied wretebedoess — her hair was matted to her feet, and her haggard features 
seemed to speak of famine. 1 should have said she had weaned herself from ail in- 

terest with the world, had not her errand, when we met her, showed the mother 
even in the superstitions enthusiast. She was looking for her truant boy, whose 
shock bead, poppedup above a ledge of rock, bad just been levelled at by one of us. 
A person who docs not like to look along a barrel pointed at him should be careful 
bow he breaks ahmptly through a bush when he sports in company. In the Jungle 
wo level mechanically at every sound. 
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tbink the story went that he applied precipitate to his head, and in- 
• duced mortification. ' We were more lucky. I do npt recollect when wh 
could have thought ourselves in danger, unless we chose to do so once 
when, as we lay within a bush, a large snake dashed in, (I suppose 
pursuing or pursuedi) and in a moment was erect between our three 
Ihces, which were not a yard apart. To spring to our arms, cock both 
barrels, and level at the spot, was the business of a moment, but in this 
moment the snake was gone. We laughed heartily at the wild looks 
of each other. 

it Hatters our self-love to see what we think a weakness in ourselves 
common to those we respect, and we respect them the more, (and par 
ourselves,) that it does not make them dare the less. An 
odd coincidence connected with a snake occurred one day when a 
friend and myself were stretched on a boat-cloak under a mango tree. 
Amongst other abuse of India we remarked, Why at this moment 
some brute of a snake may be close to us and on looking up we saw 
a long and beautiful green one gliding from branch to branch above 
our heads — a charge of shot whittled about him in one moment, and in 
the next a ball cut him in two, and the two divisions dropped upon the 
boat-cloak. Our most unquestionable dangers were from the night 
air. We often bivouacked under bushes, with one as sentry, to try for 
hogs and tigers, and not unfrequently sat up in trees, or among the 
rocks, to gut a shot at them. But one gentleman proposed a flask of 
brandy ; another, wliere there was cover, insisted on a segar ; and in 
fact our night-shooting degenerated into little less than drinking and 
smoking in solemn silence in a tree, instead of performing that cere- 
mony noisily under canvass. These affairs ended one night, when a 
sheep was picketed where a cheeta was said to walk, and the two of us 
who were nearest were told he was there. The moon was rather 
clouded, and, as I looked, 1 whispered to my comrade, “ Why 1 don't 
even see the sheep.”^** Hush !” he replied, hastily and emphatically : 
“ there, d — n it! see the beast stalking along there.” — “ Where?” I 
asked, all anxiety. — “There — don’t you see him just at the edge of the 
inoonlighr?” — “ I do, I do,” I murmured, as 1 levelled — and pulling the 
trigger, fired. — “ Why what the devil f” he roared out, “ you^ve shot the 
sheep !” — It was but too true ; the poor old ram, of which I never 
thought he could have spoken with such mysterious solemnity, was shot 
through the heart. This put an end to our sociable lucubrations, but I 
persisted in this night-work, and to tell the truth 1 preferred to be alone, 
1 loved that loneliness of earth which at once overawes and elevates our 
minds ; and a rock that looked upon some moon-lit lake, or that showed 
me a sunset casting the gorgeous glow of the Western heaven on the 
woods, the waters, and the craggy mountains, was to me as sure a spot 
for a preaching as a field of battle to Blackadder. 1 confess that on 
the battle-fields I have trod, I should have been glad to persuade myself 
that Heaven had thought as little of me as 1 had done of it during their 
procedures ; but in these sublime and beautiful scenes, where the weak- 
ness, deceit, and wickedness of the world are from before us, and we 
stand in singleness and nakedness of heart before the boundless and 
mysterious veil of God's eternal temple, it hardly requires enthusiasm to 
fancy one’s-self nearer a communion with the Deity, and to conjure up 
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the fearful yet pleasing persuasion that our Maker is looking on and 
Iktening to his creature.' A man must do, his duty among his fellows — 
but be will do well to go into solitude to think of it. Whether th^e 
solitudes have done much for my morals is not fbr me. to say, but I 
know I have to thank them for much happiness ; and amongst the days 
that Jive as oases in the desert retrospect my memory shows mCj few 
arc clearer than those in which I have gazed from the cliffs, or wandered 
through the glades of these majestic woods. I know what they have 
cost me — but at this very moment, when I feel but too palpably the 
decay of my memory, .my sensibility and imagination dulled, and my 
feelings blunted, and know how much of these and other ills 1 may at- 
tribute to my residence in this climate, I do not regret one hoOr of it 
that was passed in them. I think with affectionate regret of the bright 
beams of the East, and the land they beautify, in a home where long 
absence has almost given the freshness of novelty to the cherished 
objects of my recollection. I sleep in England or in France, but 1 
dream of the “ strife-breeding clime of the Deckan.”* 

All who know how power itself palled upon the devil Sakliar, and 
that he threw Solomon’s talisman into the Lake Tiberias, with every 
prospect to himself of being soon thrown after it, will not think it 
strange that we looked to our return to the cantonment with something 
approaching to pleasure. We had duties to bring up, and however 
little we admired too rigid an attention to minutia;, which seemed to 
us distinct from the essential properties of soldiership, we knew they 
were necessary to its service, and had no wish to be considered wanting 
even in them. These recreations sent us back to our business with 
freshly excited energy and interest. It was, however, melancholy to 
see the dreary look of our trees as the last tent fell, and we were 
mounting to depart. Nor was our own appearance aUogether so fas- 
cinating as it had been. ** Our gay ness and our gilt were all be- 
smirched;” our horses showed their work, and their furniture was 
cracked, cut, and soiled ; our beards were of patriarchal proportions ; 
our cheeks like roses, or red cabbages ; and while few were without 
stripes of diacolon on various solutions of continuity effected by thorns, 
date spikes, or tumbles, there was usually some one unfortunate who 
could parade an anomalous bump about his cranium, which it would 
have puzzled Dr. Gall himself to have classified. As we passed through 
the village, we received numerous salams as payment in full for sundry 
doses of salts which we had. administered to the incurables of the com- 
munity. The natives cannot be convinced that all Europeans are not 
knowing in Galenicals, though 1 have seen some practice at their ex- 
pense, that ought to have made this palpable ; and one of our party 
fostered this idea by giving them harmless doses, and would reprove us 
with his ** No, don’ll laugh, imagination does a deal,” as we smiled at 
the mysterious gravity with which he detailed the manner in which the 
dissolution of a pinch of Glauber was to be effected.! But there were 

* So called from its beauty and riches by the Mahometan historians. 

t was, at least, less dangerous than their own faculty. One of these pointed 
out some ground near Akowlah, covered with plants, and exclaimed to me — ** Plenty 
of physic there, Sir!’* “ Yes, Malowm,*’ 1 said, “ but what's it good for?” — 
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some well-farmed, iine-loolcing men in the village, whom the Varioua. 
n;ioral lessons they had received had not tutored into civility.' They 
stoa4 erect as we passed, and answered to our inquiry, that they were 
going to Hydrabad to seek service. One would sympathize with the 
sad but unsubdued expression which characterized the countenances of 
some of these fellows, did we not know that their quarrel with us was a 
personal, not a patriotic one — for why ? because the good old rule 
Bufiiced them." Every native soldier is a petty tyrant ; and assuredly, 
if ever war were what my uncle Toby defines it to be, the getting 
together of quiet and harmless people with their swords in their hands, 
to keep the ambitious and tlie turbulent within bounds," it is here.* 
These men certainly withheld the show of respect; but once only 
in my long acquaintance with them did I find them, as 1 have heard 
they are inclined, to insult us foreigners, and this once was when 
our fame was getting dim in native eyes by the protracted length of 
the Burmese war, and our hesitation about Bhurtpore. I was dozing 
under a tree, waiting for a brother sportsman, and being suddenly roused 
by an unusual noise, saw two of these sworders flourishing their drawn 
weapons, and advancing with loud cries to within a dozen paces of me. 

I jumped up and cocked both barrels of my rifle, the clearness of whose 
click induced one fellow to sheathe his weapon and walk away ; but the 
other, cutting a most ungraceful sort of entrechat, made four points at 
right angles with each other, and declaring we Feringees could only 
fight with guns, flourished his sword and followed his friend. 1 could 
have shot these fellows, and felt some inclination to do so ; but they 
seemed banged ( Ani^llcc, drunk), and I did not like the responsibility of 
taking their lives, unless they forced me. The absence of my friend 
was lucky for them, for his coolness was six years younger than mine. 
Even in Hydrabad, where we are said to be especially liable to insult, 
and through which our troops are not allowed to pass, 1 have rode re- 
peatedly through the streets, when the rising of the river obliged me to 
do so, and never found the dignity of hi» Majesty’s officer trenched 
upon, beyond being especially recommended to the Devil, when 1 had 


Any body Bick> Sir, 1 give — then 1 know !** was bis reply. 1 regretted this poor 
fellow, though 1 believe half his acquaintance was saved by it, when, a few months 
after, he fell a victim either to his own experiments or those of some more ortho- 
dox practitioner. 

* 1 am no subject of John Company’s, and 1 owe him no gratitude ; but reading 
what 1 have read, and seeing what 1 have seen, I cry ** Ood save King Jol^n !” and only 
wish his alliance was as great a good as his government. The subsidiary system is 
» grand political measure, but it secures the impunity of the extravagant and irra- 
tional vilinnies of Asiatic despotisms. The Company, in their own territory, give 
security of person and property to the helpless and peaceable millions, who look up 
to them for protection ; and when these millions are capable of enjoying a nobler 
blessing, like most other people, they will be very apt to take it. But a high degree 
of senses and courage is indispeDsable to freemen. Until reason or enthusiasm of 
some sort elevates the majority of a nation to prefer death to disgrace, they are 
sure to be slaves ; and until to this is superadded common sense, and confidence in 
themselves to see through the dazzling but treacherous pretensions of individual 
ambition, they are most likely to be so. The Hindoos are far from possessing the 
most vulgar of these essentials, and it is useless to speculate how far the nature of 
their climate and of their organization seems likely to j>reclude their eventual at- 
tainment of the more intellectual ones. 
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no fanams to reward the disgusting devotion of a naked and bedaubed 
Fackeer, and having once rather too pointed an allusion made to me bj^ 
a ragged and enraged little gentleman he was struggling with a 
bigger boy, and appeared to have had very much the worst of it, wlien 
the passing of my horse obliged them to separate; and the urchin rais- 
ing his head and seeing me, exclaimed triumpliantly and bitterly to bis 
antagonist, Aht look, there’s your father I*' and seemed in the hap- 
piness of the hit to find a full and sufficing solace for the threshing be 
had received. Little occurred to divert us on our return- Our ride 
was too long to admit of many digressions for sport, and the heavy 
masses of clouds that came rolling up from the westward, hanging like 
reflectors in the air, both in the heat tliey caused and the storm they 
threatened, held out inducement to us to hurry onward. A halt of an 
hour, in a tope, sufficed for the demoUtion of the beer and biscuits that 
awaited us, as well as for the discussion of a few segars, which our 
pistols and our shirts (for rag was indispensable, and our handkerchiefi 
were silk,) enabled us to light. After smashing the bottles with our 
last bullets, and tightening the girths, we mounted and pushed on, fol- 
lowed by our horsekeepers, who kept up with our trot. We passed 
nothing remarkable, but a man at the penance of five fires, four of which 
were at the corners of the brick stage on which he sat. With the sun for 
the fifth.* It darkened so rapidly as we neared home, that we found 
ourselves oflT that very equivocal concern called the road in India, and 
wandered about the nlain till the flash of the eight o’clock gun showed us 
the direction ; and the seconds we had counted (it was a habit we had) 
before its leport, gave us some idea of the distance of the cantonment. 
— “ Come, we’re all right,” exclaimed a voice, and as it continued^ ^‘a 
summer’s night in greenwood spent, were but to-morrow’s merriment,” 
we felt assured it was so ; for never was this well-known expression of 
its owner’s resignation heard, but when all chance of the necessity of its 

| )ractical application was over. We soon reached the road, and gal- 
oped on it till we pulled up amongst our friends, secure of a hearty 
welcome from all and each, and from none more than one grave but 
good-natured fellow, who reprobated in toto the absurdity of our con- 
duct in ** riding about, roasting ourselves alive, and breaking our collar- 
bones, contrary to the advice of every body.” 

* The torrid zone, with its enervating and maddening heat and terrific pheno- 
nena, is the genial clime of aupeiatition. But I question if the must unhappy follii*s 
1 have seen ezhibited to propitiate Heaven shocked me more than to hear ** IM 
sooner have a guinea than a one-pound note*’ — Calder fair,** and other airs of a 
’less ambiguous character, accompanying the movements of the native Christians of 
our force, when, according to a rather looScly- worded order, they had leave to 

beat drums, and carry about their idols for three days." 
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—V Town^ New Settlementf JM. 96, 1899. 

&1Y Dear Friend, — I have all my life been, as you know, an inve- 
terate dreamer ; not a superstitious believer in their import, but an in« 
voluntary victim to their influence : those thick-coming fancies of the 
night being, for some reason or other, more strongly impressed on the 
waking recollection of the morning with me than with most men. 
Whether this arises from the strength of my imagination, or the weak- 
ness of my digestion, I am at a loss to decide ; but I should think a 
substantial indulgence in pickled salmon for supper, had as much to do 
with it as the immaterial ebullition of my prophetic spirit. But as you 
have often on this subject both laughed with me and at me, 1 must give 
you an account of a dream I had last night, which, in spite of its ab- 
surd contradictions and ridiculous improbabilities, is in all its parts as 
strongly impressed on my memory this morning, as if it had been made 
up of recorded and acknowledged facts. 

It was a hot summer’s night, one of the most oppressive even of this 
sultry season, the beginning of February. I had supped satisfactorily 
off a delicate kangaroo; and had been tossing and tumbling about rest- 
lessly for an hour or two after going to bed, when, juSt as 1 felt that 
sort of swimming confusion in my head, which gave me hopes of sleep, 
it crossed my mind, amid a jumble of bush-rangers, second crops, 
packets due, and -back settlements, that this must be about the night of 
the meeting of Parliament in England. I was then too far gone to 
dwell very rationally on this idea, for at first I thought 1 felt the mili- 
tary Minister jumping up and down on my chest, like a kangaroo. It 
must have been my own antipodean situation which suggested the next 
image, for I fancied that he then determined to throw a somerset, turn 
topsy-turvy, and appear before Parliament standing on his head, and 
that he insisted on several of his colleagues (all, 1 thought, of the Anti- 
Catholic division) doing the same. 

The first to whom he suggested it, was the leader of the House of 
Commons, who, with a self-satisfied smirk, immediately turned over 
and stood on his head, in doing which his orange hair, of the colour of 
which he had previously been very proud, was much stained and disfi- 
gured by die dirt in which he deposited it. The next to whom he 
made the proposal was the Lord Chancellor, who said that he had 
no difficulty in turning over and over again, as often as was wished, but 
he objected to remaining permanently in that attitude, as it would dis- 
compose the dignity of his official wig ; but be was reminded that the. 
o'fiScial wig would be a very comfortable cushion for him whilst stand* 
ing on his head, and that if he remained as be now was, the same official 
wig might get kicked off by some of his colleagues, in their efforts to 
maintain their places in their new position. The Bishops at first com- 
plained loudly, that, if they attempted this new manoeuvre, their robes 
would take a very indecorous and unseemly sit ; but it was suggested^ 
that, if they stood by each other, they might, by huddling close toge- 
ther, keep each other’s petticoats in proper order ; and, as it was added 
that they would, as a reward, be allowed, by changing amongst each 
other, advantageous opportunities for refitting, a bunch of them in con- 
sequence attempted it. Several others, whose facet I did not recollect 
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as Ministers, though I remembered them on parade, at the word of 
command grounded heads** as they would ** arms," though they dj^^. 
not seem afterwards to *• stand at ease.’* Very many others (somf of 
whom surprised me much) turned over with most military subordthation. 

But the physical absurdity of the first part of my dream was nothing 
to the moral contradictions and discrepancies which followed. 

I fancied the D— of W— — meant to carry the Catholic Question, 
at which you may imagine, however little prepared for it by nis past 
conduct, 1 \ras highly delighted. But with that singular disability which 
one has when asleep to see any thing in a straightforward point of view, 
I thought he first wrote a letter — ^you will suppose, perhaps, like his 
predecessor Pitt, to the King, to explain — ^perhaps, as has sometimes 
been proposed, to the Pope, to make a bargain — or to the head of the 
English Church, to propitiate it. No ; of all people in the world, to 
an Irish Catholic Archbishop ! You will then say, of course he was so 
determined that the thing should be done, that he wished at once to an- 
nounce himself, and to secure without delay the tranquillity of Ireland, 
by letting her know that her just claims would be granted. Not at all 
(what nonsense one does dream !) I thought that this letter was calcu- 
lated to create a directly contrary opinion, and therefore, if it had been 
written. It could only have been to humbug and render ridiculous a wor- 
thy old man, to whom he need not have written at all ; but as one could 
not imagine such an intention, it must, if written, have left an impression 
that he himself had only subsequently, at the eleventh hour, by the 
force of circumstances, and upon a choice of difficulties, been driven 
into that great measure, of which the intentional execution would de- 
serve ao much credit. If I had been speculating with my senses about 
roe, instead of vaguely dreaming, the next step, 1 should have thought, 
would have been to rally round him those whose concurrence would 
give credit to his proceedings ; above all, to secure the cordial co-ope- 
ration of that distinguished individual, the then Lord-Lieutenant, his own 
former companion in arms, whose liberal and candid mind had, like his 
own, adopted upon conviction, and in opposition to former prejudices, 
his amended opinion on this question : instead of which, I actually ima- 
gined that he wrote to this person in the style a. country squire would 
tor the bailiff on his estate ; at last, too, directing his butlelr to discharge 
him ! An idea this, the most improbable of all ; as people must at once 
have attributed such an act to mean jealousy of so eminent a partner in 
the great deed, or have adopted this as a proof in confirmation that, 
up to the last moment, he was in his own course tossed about by inde- 
cision, and only drifted by accident. 

I then thought that tlie bill was at length brought into the House of 
Commons by that very person who, on one of the last nights before I 
came Out here, I recollect, I heard (when in the gallery with you) de- 
clare to the late Mr. Canning, that this was his only difference of opinion 
with him, and that, but for this insuperable objection, he would have 
served with him or under him. I remember being then so convinced 
by the plausibility of his manner, that I said to myself, All the con- 
spirators, save only he, did what they did in envy of great Caesar, &c." 
And yet I now saw him in my dream, in the same Pharisaical tone, 
with the same uplifted palms pressed together, pleading, as reasons for 
hit^CCHTersloii, the influence of the priests, the power of the Associa- 
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tion, the events of the general election,"— all arguments in full force 
when I heard him make that real speech. 

Bgt the most absurd contradiction was, that though, with that in- 
sight into motives which one assumes in sleep, I thought all admitted 
that O’Connell had, in a great measure, forced them into their present 
course, yet that those who on that account paid tardy and unwilling 
homage at the shrine of reason and of justice, still proposed to continue 
on that one marked individual the exclusion which they no longer 
dared to indict on seven millions of his countrymen ! Strange as it 
would seem, that those who still dreaded distant danger from conces- 
sion, and yielded only on the balance of expediency, and from the de- 
sire of tranquillity, should, whilst they removed the defence, continue 
the grievance ; foster disturbance where danger could not be pretended ; 
and after having at length killed this many-hcaded monster of a ques- 
tion, instead of burying it decently, should allow its gigantic ghost to 
stalk a troubled spirit over still distracted Ireland. 

1 take it, after shaping these strange phantoms in the earlier part of 
the night, that 1 slept more quietly for some time, of which 1 had a 
sort of half-consciousness, for I thought I peeped into the House of 
Commons, and then they were as quietly digesting the Catholic Ques- 
tion as I was my kangaroo, for they were all asleep likewise. Once 1 
thought a gentleman, on what used to be the Opposition side of the 
House, got up, and in a whisper, as if afraid of disturbing any one, 
odered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer an account of some mil- 
lions to explain ; to which the Right Hon! Gentleman only replied 
that it was all right, for that he had just cast his eye over it — a physi- 
cal facility to do which is supposed his qualification for ‘the office 
which he holds. Another time, I thought I saw a middle-aged man, 
with a scarlet face and portly person, take the opportunity of both par- 
ties being asleep, to slip silently across from his seat on the Opposition 
side to the Treasury Bench, of which change of place no one seemed 
to take the slightest notice. 

Towards morning 1 dreamed (and it was the pleasantest moment of 
my dream,) that I listened in the House of Lords, on a subject affecting 
the national honour, to one, the charms of whose dloquence are not 
more enhanced by the energy of his manner and the enthusiasm of his 
fine open countenance, than by the conviction that every word is dic- 
tated by feelings of the purest patriotism, and an active spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence. Whilst listening to him, I watched the staff* which 
surrounded the Field-marshal, and fancied 1 saw in the midst of many 
generals one who had been amongst the oldest private and political 
friends of him who was speaking, and a devoted follower of his illus- 
trious uncle ; and I thought to myself, If that is really you, I am 
sure you would sacrifice a whole year of place to be allowed just now to 
give vent to one heartfelt cheer.” 1 fancied, in the confusion, that the 
defence of Don Miguel was attempted by a dark, solemn man, whom 
1 did not recollect as a minister, and who looked, as well as spoke, mor^ 
like a Portuguese than an Englishman. 

** A change came o’br the spirit of my dream ;”1 thought I saw our 
military Minister, with a valet-de-chambre*8 jacket and apron over his 
uniform, dressing Don Migjuel in royal robes. When the toilet was 
finished, he offered his Majesty what at first appeared a folded pocket- 
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liandkercbiefi but which, on opening, turned out to be the British flag, 
in which Miguel first blew his nose, and then spit ujmu it; at wh^di 
such a deafening shout of indignation arose, that the Duke opened 'his 
mouth and looked astonished; Miguel ran away and dropped his 
crown, and I awoke. 

Before the many, many months are over which must elapse ere this 
reaches England, events will have happened probably directly the re- 
verse of this unlikely dream of your sincere friend, 

Morpheus. 


WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS, NO. XIX. 

San Paolo fuori le ware. 

O Faille ! ad quid erectum tenes ensem ? non vides qukm abominose jacet di« 
rupta Eedesia tua, et qu^ negligenter providetur ei.*' — Ludov, Mmach. Cassmat. 
MS.Ined. Vat. 

Some days had now passed since I had visited any of the Churches of 
the City. I had intended to have taken them all, in their order: St. Peter 
occupies, of course, the first rank, but there are several competitors for se- 
condary honours. The four '' Basilicas"* might each confer a distinction on 
any of the first-rate capitals of Europe ; here elles font foule.’* 

I got into my cariteile at an early hour, and soon reached the Porta Os- 
tiensis, or di San Paolo. 1 had formerly advanced as far as this gate in my 
visit to the Sepulchre of the Scipios. From this entrance you pass at once 
into utter desolation. The Campagna spreads before you. It is the mono- 
tony of perfect waste — ^a m&ty sun above, in the midst of a sky of sirocco- 
looking dusky blue, and a parched or fenny earth around. The track of fire 
and riun which the Saracens left behind Uiem seems scarcely to have been 
obliterated.t The road leads through a narrow hollow, scooped out not so much 
by the corrosion of torrents, or the dow progress of civilization, as by the accu- 
mulation of ruins crumbling over ruins, from tomb and villa upon either side. 
The skeletons of sepulchres, worn by the air as by the^ebb and fiow of waters, 
stand up on the green ridges which crown the tufo ; the weeds and red-flow- 
ering shrubs peeping through their deep rents, and sometimes cleaving the 
marble inscriptions by the subtle and sure strength of vegetation, give memo- 
rials of the work of destruction which for centuries has been going on below. 
The pavement (thq, ancient Appian) appears in patches here and there 
through the dust, or is heard creaking under the -deep-loaded wains of the 
Campagna husbandman, as you proceed along. The reeds which bordered the 


* There are only four churches in the city to which such title properly apper- 
tains. Even Donati gives no good reason for this privilege,— how it originated, or 
how it afterwards extended to the seven. In general, the name is applied to the 
Palais de Justice,” or Court-house of a dty, amongst the Greeks : a relic of the 
kingly government, confounded with the judicid. Vitruvius (1. d. c. 80 Applies it to 
private houses ; the fact was, in his time the houses of the ridier Patricians ri- 
valled in splendour and extent the public tribunals. Baronius (AnnaL c. 57, p. 1,) 
aperies of a senator converting his house to a Basilica.'* St. Felix is said to liave 
founded a Basilica, and in the reign of Pope Cornelius thojife were no less than forty 
in the city. (Optatus.) Eedesia, Imwever, was the familiar term; for a considerable 
time, it was the only oxie used by the Romans : the word Basilica fell into disuse. 

J The Saracens were frequent visitors. They had already been familiarized to the 
of Sicily and Najdek The proscriptions of Sylla, the absorbing luxury of the 
Emperors, the emigradm to Constantinople, the New Rome,” the Saracens and 
Vambds following on the heel of all these revolutions, and the Pope slirinking from 
every sj^ where the Saracens had trod, all contributed to complete the desolation 
of a region once inhabited by twenty various tribes, and more thickly studded with 
towns than it afterwards was with villas. 
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road stood still— -not a voice was heard-*the Contadino oateed by with his 
mantle wrapped up over his mouthy to keep out the pestuential exhalations 
of these deserts, with a suspicious ^nce, but without a single word. A 
sm^ oratory, with its whitening frescoes peeling off in flakes, on the grass- 
sill, — a cavern hewn with a hasty hand from the peperino, — ^the un- 
winoowed haUs of an ancient villa, were all that could remind the traveller 
of humanity. In about thirty minutes after leaving the gate, I found myself 
in face of the Basilica of San Paolo.’* 

The ancient road passes by the ancient entrance. It opens into the tribune 
of the Church. The modern conducts to the opposite side, or to the vestibule. 
A small grass platform, enclosed with dead wmls, spreads immediately before 
it. The store-looking Basilica — as on this side it truly is — ^has been lately 
restored to its Benedictine proprietors. It does not appear to have much 
profited by the restoration. In the portico I found an old grey horse that 
had intruded from his paddock into tne sanctuary : there was no one to drive 
him away. The facade is low and meagre, and, with the exception of its 
mosaics and its great bronze gates, has no appearance of antiquity. Its yel« 
low and white modern decorations* recall nothing. The architCK^ure is in- 
different, and hardly excites remark. The mosaic,^ich appears above the low 
terrace and balustrade of the portico, is the work of Pietro Cavallini, executed 
by the order of Clement VI. With all the staring defects of this period of 
the arts, it is more than ordinarily free from the thinness and dryness of the 
early mechanists. It has suffered much in many places, particularly in the 
head of the apostles, from lightning ; marks of similar iniury are observable 
in the semi-gothic campanile or ^Ifry near. The back-ground, which is 
all gold, aher the usual etiquette of these royal presents, has been most af- 
fected. The sacristan, thinking he had interpreted my thought, looked up, 
shook liis head, and observed, with a complaining smile, that there was 
no money, non c’c denaro.*’ In the portico, on the right as you enter, is a 
large sarcophagus, which derives all its interest fiom the explanation it fur- 
nishes of a very disjuited question of ancient art. One of its extremities pre- 
sents, in the midst of abundance of the usujj^ accompaniments, genii, flowers, 
&c. executed in the coarsest style, a figure in the precise attitude of the 
'' Arotino ” of Florence,t waiting the orders of Apollo for the flaying of 
Marsyas. The principal inscription implies its having once been converted 
to the use of a certain Pier Leoni Conte Aventino” — (he was father of the 
Anti-pope) ; and another immediately behind intimates the restoration and 
preservation of the monument by some descendant of the family so late as 
1674. 

But the most remarkable monuments here are the famous bronze doors. 
They are lofty and massive — storied to excess and •• sgraffiato,” instead of 
being sculptured in relief like those of St. Peter’s. On ofie of the valves the 
inscriptions are for the most part Latin, on the other Greek. The style of 

* These modern improvements are ‘^muuifioentia Benedict! XIII.’* and worthy 
of his degenerate age. 

-f* The Arotino” is the safest name, says Lanzi, and avoids all disputes (Dis- 
sertaz della Galleria di Fir. par 2. c. 14.) but this is leaving the knot both uncut 
and untied. Leonardo Agostini (Gronov. Thes. Ant. Grace, t. 2. lib. 86,) was the first* 
to hint a doubt against the received absurdity of calling it the Barber of Julius 
Caesar.” The hint was improved by Fea (Notes to Winklemann, tome 2. p. 314, and 
Mon. Iiied. No. 42, by Visconti, M. P. C. t. 6. p. 6, &c.) But the connection witk 
the fable of Marsyas is now placed beyond doubt. When seen in conjunction with the 
Marsyas in the Gallery of Florence, it is easily explained. That figure is almost 
precisely the same as what we meet on the present monument. See tdso the medals 
published by PeUerin in 3 P of his Raccolta Tav. 132, n. 7, the medal of Antoninus 
Pius, struck at Alexandria in Egypt, Ac. Ac. The character of the head is Scytluan, 
and there is a remarkable coincidence between it and that Cossack of the Don 
(see Blumenbach’s Observations, Ac.) It is as strongly and characteristically marked, 
as the head of the gladiator, though of a very different structure and expression. 
The type of the gla^ator is also barbarian, but Gaulish. * ' 
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the letters, the orthography, the dae and applicatioor of the aooeiits, is 
strictly Romaic. The subjects chiefly refer to the esfpMts and suflerings of 
St. Paul, of St. John, and of other saints. The titles wiatthn over each, the flat- 
ness and rigidity of delineation, the absence of profile (the reverse of the 
mencement of the art), the upright rectangular position of the figure, ,ri!iow 
corruption and degradation, and belong strictly to the o/eoa«to< TVo 

inscriptions, among many others, hold forth, that Pantaieone Castelli, a Ro- 
man consul, as Martinelu says, had them executed to the glory of the Apos^ 
ties. These inscriptions are of the rudest and most irregular kind, and in 
general of that pierced or ilotted character, which was in frequent use in 
Asiatic Greece, and a specimen of which may be seen on the vS|n or urn of 
Mithriflates in the Caj|riMLf 

The entrance is distingdilhed by a few indifferent verses, whi^ designate 
the objects and names of tho several builders. You then pass the low ar- 
caded vestibule, and are, without farther preface, in the church. It is strange, 
vast, full of hideous defect,' glaring incoherency ; but, with all this, it is 
impossible not to feel its first aspect highly impressive. The interior is com- 
posed of a nave, double aisles, and transept—all that can be expected from 
the effect of pillar and colonnade is fully produced ; but the form, (Basili- 
cal,) a defect hardly obviated even in Greek temples, much more than the 
motley assemblage which composes it, retrenches mudi from this character of 
nobleness and simplicity. An open galley above, frequent in the classic Ba- 
rilic», corrected in a great degree tms demet, and proportioned more equally 
the incumbent weight. Here the space and apparent mass is much too great, 
and the roof lies heavily, and even appears to bend in the middle. This 
optic illusion can only be remedied by a slight arch and then the distance 
is already too great for the supporting pillm. The pillars themselves form 
rather a grove than colonnade ; the eye cannot get at them with ease, and, 
when seen, you lose the third and fourth row considerably too much. They 
are, besides, far too various their orders, diameters, modules, pedestals, and 
capitals, and give the impression of the vilest of all compilations. The period 
at which they were gathered together is very easily discovered. It was an 
age of scrap and plunder, and misapplication, and poverty; creation and 
onj^inality were no lonpr known. Yet, with all this, they are a lesson from 
which the modern architect may profit. With every vice and corruption, 
the magic of a well-continued perspective is not lost. The richness of 
these and other marbles have excited the lavish eulogies of Ficoroni, who 


• Si&mondi says the outline was framed by silver Les Fortes de St. Paul ne 
sont pas sculpt^es en relief, mais seulement gravees, et les lignes qui forment le con- 
tour des figures sont gamies.• ** (p. 178. v. 4. Republiques d’ltalie.) It appeared to me 
of a sort of mixture of silver and lead. But the whole of the passage is a series of 
mistakes. In comparing them to the gates of Andrea Pisano at Florence, he db- 
serves, C’est un rapprochement curieux, que de les comparer aux portes de la ba- 
stlique de St. Paul fuor di mura, ouvrage informe au regne du grand Theodose, 
entrepris par les premiers sculpteurs de Punivers, sous la direction du plus puissant 
monarquede la Chretientd, dans un terns ob les artistes avaient de toutes parts sous 
les jreux les inimitables m^eles de l'antiquit6 ; mais oil la despotisme seule avait 
sum paurlaire recnler la civilization, et pour ^touffer toute esp^ce de g6nie.^’ The 
error, hai obviously arisen from confounding the execution of the gates with the en- 
largement of the church by Theodosius, in 386— see note, p. 178 (1) ; hut it is sin- 
Q^r that if he had ever visited the Basilica (and Sismondi has bmn at Rome), he 
mould so easily have passed over the very decisive evidence, in the way of manner 
and inscription, upon the gates themselves. The inscriptions state, very distinctly, 
that they were executed in the city of Constantinople, and presented to the apostle 
in the year 1070. The Consul who presented them was a certain Pantaksm, a 

Greek name, and not a Venetian, as Hobhouse supposes. (lUnstratlons of Childe 
Harold— see Nioepboro0 This mis-statement is the more material, as upon it is at- 
tempted to \}p founded an interesting theory in the history of the art. 
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has been as minute os a Roman Scarpellaro in his catalo^e** The 
beedien TOof» now destroyed, was lauded formerly for its m^anism ; but 
compared to that of, Westminster Hall, it was an abominable disfigure- 
ment, indicating nothing so indch as penury and malaria. The great 
idlifiaic of the principal arch is coarse and crowded; the' pavement is 
peculiarly neglected, and almost in fragments. Benedict XIV. diould 




improves the general simplicity ; it is only at the Tribune they commence. 
The 9i«i n9$potoi of these Catholic sacella, or side chapels, are almost as de- 
structive of narmony, and subjection of principals to accessories, as the pews 
which break up our finest Protestant ca&edrais. The open character of the 
I'ribune partakes strongly of the modern Greek form, and shows how ancient 
is the presumed modern corruption. The lowness of the arch, the fulness 
of the absis, the isolation of the high altar, are finely basilical. Hie granite 
columns, which support this portion of the building, have all the sober mag- 
nificence which is conferred by great mass and peculiar depth of colour. The 
transept is short and plain, and in poor keeping with the rest of the church. 
Cavallini has been here again, with his mosaics, over the high altar. He has 
mven us also some of his decorations in the miraculous cross of St. Bridget.f 
The Confessio,’* as it is called, is of the same semi-gothic character obsarvt 
able in St. John of Lateran. It is what the Italians call Tudesque, but which 
they neither like nor understand. Hie style, after all, is mongrel — the crude 
attempts of the North engrafted upon the corruptions of the South. 

The paintings are generally very indifferent, and all from secondary mas- 
ters : Lanfranco (they have taken the pains to copy him), Ghezzi, Gentiles- 
chi, Muziani, vie with each other in mediocrity. On the walls of the church 
are the huge frescoes of Cavallini, so faded as to allow no judgment to be 
formed of his skies, and hardly of his compositions. But much the more im- 

S ortant portion of the paintings are the series of the Papal portraits. They 
ave been published at various times, and in varigus forms. Hie very eager- 

* Questa Basilica fabbricata da Constantino Magno per la ricchezza e la magnifi- 
cenza delle uoloiiiie, e delle tavole di porfiro, supera ogn'altro non sol di Roma ma 
d*ogni parte del inoiido.” Ficoroni counts thirty columns of porphyry at the side 
altars, four at the high altar ; forty of pavonazzo, in the nave ; forty of Parian ; 
piglit of red granite ; two of marmo solino, &c.” — Vestigia di Roma, 1. v. c.xxii. 

f Pietro C'avullini is supposed to have been one of the first disciples* of Giotto. 
Padre della Valle, however, iinding that Cavallini was contemporary with Giotto, 
iniagii I's him to have been the eleue of the Cosimati, who flourished in 1290, at 
Rome. In that year, Adeodato di Cosimo Cosimati worked in the choir of Santa 
Maria Maggiore (Lanzi, vol. i. p. G, cd. IGl?)) ^nd several others of the same 
name ; and, us far as I could judge from actual observation of ’the same school, were 
employed in the magnificent Duomo of Orvieto. All these, how rude they may be, 
are preferable to the Greek artists of the same period, who worked in the San Merco 
of Venice, (Valle prefaz. al Vasari, p. 61.) Indeed, the Roman school, from the fre- 
quency perhaps of ancient fragments, and the numbers of churches and Basilicm in 
being so early as the tenth and eleventh centuries, seem early to have acquired a su- 
premacy in mosaics, which they have retained ever since. The ease of manner ob- 
served by Della Valle is derivable, perhaps, from the exercise of fresco- painting ; for 
even the smaller paintings of the Byzantine schootare far superior to thgjMbnnptf 
of the Pisans and Florentines of the same date. Cavallini was both a freNp^lifiliter 
and a mosaicist , and not only has given his mosaics a good deal .of the freedom of 
painting, but has carried also into his paintings much the brilliancy and richne^ii 
of the former art. lu his great fresco at Assisi, especially, I^nzi remarks, what 
indeed must have struck every one, the predominance and b^liant preservation of 
Ids Oriental sapphire skies.” — Vol. ii. p. 14. and vol.i. p. G. 1 do not know whe- 
ther his epitaph alludes to this : — 

Quantum Romaiup Petrus docus addidit urbi, 

Pictura tantiim dat decus ipse polo.” 

He died in 1344, aged seventy-five, and lies interred at St. PauPs. 
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thrown * 0 ^ «aih«irai»- 
Odntiei^ ntwe ora thru senM of these portnlli«g%m 8t. Petet down, 
^wards. Thejir^t is painted in a certidn number of orer the comiee in 
'the southern part of the church. The second is on the cornice of the oikkh 
site Side, toirards the north : the ihM is below the cornice, and betwe^^the 
capitals of the pillars in the nave of the church. The epoch this third" 
series is well known. Nididas lliw who had been abbot of the monastery in 
1S77, retaining, as was frequently the case, in his elevation, a predilec&m 
for the scehea w his earlier and humbler life, amongst other improvements, 
had this apKiea executed, to the nimber of fort} -eight. The second ^ is of 
uncertidn date; * but, in all probability, belo^ to an early perjlod in the mid- 
dle ages, ahd evinces, by the exceeding rudeness, but sroi more by a certain 
air of life ahd truth, though the work of an unskilful hand, a better claim to 
note. The chronology, too, has been singularly oonfus^. The same Tope, 
Eusebius forinstance, has been twice repeated ; and several Anti-popes aa well 
ps Popes, introduced into the companionship of the successors of St. Peter, who 
probably never existed; amongst others^ a certain Paulinus, whose name is 
not to ne found in the usual Papal catalomies. llie first series terminated 
with Innocent 1. but w^ continued subsequently for eight or ten ovals more, 
•H which were painted' several other new portraits, by the rude artist who 
exec»ted the second * ^ In l^th series, the name of the Pope is accompanied 
with the date of his reim^ .The authors who have given us portraits of the 
Pomes, nidi ad Piatina, Papbrock, and others, have noticed the series only of 
mii^olas III. without a dngle comment on the others. In fact, it was the 
nearest, and most immediately subject to their observation. Biancliini, as 
far as I can recollect, was the first to make use of the first and third series, 
in hi? very valuable edition of Anastasius; but not having at the time all the 
fadlitieswhichwererequisitefor accurately examining the letters, he has fallen 
into occasional mistakes. Whilst Benedict XIV. was engaged in repairing the 
church, he attended vety particularly to these paintings, and not only had 
tliem fully restored, but from the best sources of Pontifical chronology had 
the scries continued down to our own days. Marangoni seized the opportu- 
nity, and gave the public a work of very considerable interest on the entire 
oolleclilM. 

« The Cross of St. Bridg^,*’ whidi is ehown here, is the chief attraction to 
Italian vfautors. SoSne of its nanegyrists tell another story, which is not lesS 
ttdraculotts than the received legend, and bos the additional defect of being, 
BkS the descent of the Holy Ghost at Florence, or of the Holy Fire at Jeru- 
salem, annual. On the northern side of the transept is a singular cande- 
labrum. It has all the elaborate corruption of the Byzantine arts of the 
twelfth centuij. IsSa^ one, nearly of tiie same period and style, but of some- 
what more entangled workmanship, in the Royal Chapel ol San Pietro at 
Palermo. I db not know how it is, but these adulterations, bad as they.un- 
questipilidily are, when taken in (injunction with the accompaniments, are not 
quRe so much ainisa-. They fall in well with the cumbrous and gloomy gor- 
^usness of the blue and gold mosaics — ^the grim and lowering saints — ^the 
mysterious solemnity of the processuhis — the rich mingled marbles of the 

The pure and light would be here almost a flaw—** O tu severi 

unfue gaudW%omiiie.’'t 
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* The portraits of the Popes to the time of Innocent I. are supposed to have 
been exeqoted by order of Inno^nt I. The same Pontiff had a similar series paint- 
ed in the ehurch of San CSedlia in Transtevere, which were subsequently restored by 
S. Paschal." They were renroved, together with an immense number of frescoes of the 
Old and'Kew Testament and several subjects illustrative of the history of tjto Saints, 
In the time of Maraiigoiii..^DeUe Cose Gentilesebe, &c. cap. lx. 

The last work of aminenoi on the Basiliceof Rome— Chittensbhn'a and Knapp’s 
ihSdioation— gives the dpUosriiig proportions s — fr- in. 

' . Whole length from gate .of entrance to the Confession . . 286 6 ^ 

From Confession to Chord of Absis . TJ ^ 
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tli 0 diMroh the ^'endeet ClelMn.*’ Ther ateitt^e ftr «i|ra 
ooTfhjpitam than mfut the Basilica. They have the Baine'obiii|^lit)pMJo<^ 
abmit the stunted piBmand twisted capitals; they are grafted, and shaveiL 
end forced ihto every contortion, not unlike those fragmenta, aomatimea oF 
good, Bometimea of bad, out of which was buUt, about the aatne Miiod^ 
their own Italian language. They are of all idioms, and without the re- 
straint or direction of a grammar. Yet there is a very imposing melilndu^ 
about this building, ruins on , ruins ; it shows how even decay is not safe 
from abuse and interpolation. The walls are almost sheeted with Christian 
inscriptions — ^a strange harvest, picked up from the catacombs near, or sho- 
vdled in by the labourer of the Campagna at his usual winter work. Every 
day adds a something*— a name, a date, a letter, of various interest and me- 
rit. They are the memorials of the oppressed,, and their wfIferingR. The re- 
cords and trophies of their oppressors moulder by their side. This occurs at 
every step at Rome. The lesson preaches better than a Bossuet or a Massil- 
lon. But who, nation or indi vidual, is there here to read it ? 

At a small distance from the Ba^ica (ad aquas Salvifis) is another Church, 
but far inferior in size and magnificence, to the same Apostle. It is said to have 
been erected in commemoration of the event, on the very spot where the apos- 
tle was decollated. The head, when violently separated from the body, is ob- 
served to preserve a sort of nervous movement, and to hound for a considerable 
time afterwards. The three bounds which St. Paul’s head is said to have per- 
formed, have imprinted their memory in the three fountains at no great dis- 
tance from the place. The consecration to a saint immediately following the 
desecration of a building formerly consecrated to a god, was frequent at 
Rome. A picture, a statue, was enough often to create a tradition. The sa- 
cred fountains, the ayiq/cara of the ancients, have been turned, not into other 
fountains, but placed under other patronage ; and the spring still fiows 
with as much briskness under the new name as under the old. The Nympha 
of the Mamertine prison is not without companioiis at Rome. The paintings 
are not remarkable. There is the admirable Gui'do, and nothing more. 

The history of this celebrated edifice is highly interesting. The first foun- 
dation is ascribed to Constantine, in 324 — I think, gratuitously. The age of 
Constantine was, no doubt, the age of compilation; and the triumphal grch 
which bears his name (a cento from the ruined or plundered arch or Trajan) 
would certainly go far to justify these imaginings ; but it is to be remarked that 
the proportions of this arch are of the first merit, and intimate no sort of ig- 
norance of the best principles of the art. The same observation may apply to 
the present building; but there is great difficulty in accounting for the extreme 
bad taste of the colonnades. The spoliation of the Monument of Hadrian 
would have been too daring even for the semi-Pagan ^nor does any evidence 
offer that Constantine made the attempt, or resided sufficiently long at Rome, 
or that during his residence he was sufficiently Chrisiian to do it. The Ba- 
silicas which lie did found, were also of a different description ; and if the 
Temple of Peace is to be given to him, pursuant to a late adjudication of the 
anticuaries, it will not tend to confirm much his authority to this. The whole 
of his history^ grossly infected with legend; the false donation, the early 
oonyersion, die very aoubtful causes whic^ produced it, throw scamly less 
alprs upon his diaracter than upon his architecture. It is not impc»d||A$lust 
the spot was traced out during the reign of Constantine, and a samK 
ereetra to mark the site pf the future Basilica. In the same w^ tni aoeent^ 
Pope I^us VTl. has been said di have cleared away the rubbish from the C^' 

f(. in. 

From Chord of Absis to extreme point of arch « . 40 

BTOfMitli of Nave between the columns • . . ^ 00 

Xnteroohimniations between first and second row of columns . 33 , 

Between the second row and wall • « • 30 4J> 

The HheirUifuss is somewhat shorter than the ds Parle, and approximates to 
the English foot . — Denkmale der Chrisiiansn Beliffion sdsr Sammlung der dElietisn 
ChristUehen Kirchen ; oder BtMiken Romsu In Bom, 1822. Liv, i. 
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loMenm and the Arch of Sevevup, (lae the inscriptions^) and the exile Louis 
XVIIJ. to have erected the Colonne Napoleon, in I knjwr not what year of 
his foreign reign. 

The true creator of the church appears to have been Tbeodosihs the elder. 
Comi^ down to his reign, we treaa at last on certain ground. We hav^n- 
scription and date before us. 1 ascribe to him the collecting of the pillars, 
their bad collocation, &c. A similar service was performed about the same 
time for St. Peter's. Many of the buildings of the same reign evinced an 
equally depraved taste. The Theodosiaii pillar at Constantinople is very 
little better than the expiring effort of the art. Then followed Honorius and 
Arcadiua-*Placidia was his sister ; Eudoxia^ daughter of Eudosius, and wife 
of Valentinian; the Popes Leu III., Stephen VI., Honorius 111., Euge- 
nius IV., Clement VL, and Clement VllL, rivalled each other in their at- 
tention and solicitude for the improvement and embellishment of the sacred 
edifice.* The Saracens, at the outset, spared, or are said to have done so. 
They are known now and then to have taken it into their head to venerate a 
Catholic saint, as St. George in Palestine, &e. But the plunder here was 
neat and tempting, and plunderers who come so far for plunder, were not 
ukely to go back without the spoil. But malaria seems to have been a far 
more potent enemy than the Saracen. It is true, indeed, we find in the old 
chronicles a Pope retiring to this very neighbourhood, during the summer, in 
order to enjoy the cool air — a singular choice ; — ^but it is also to be remem- 
bered that be died there.’* The building stands in a very low situation, 
close to the river, and subject, of course, to frequent inundations. The sal- 
low light green soil, rank with reeds and osiers — the swamplsh and oppressive 
atmosphere — the leaden sky — all seem burthened with mephitism. One by 
one, the Cenobites dwarfed, and pined, and died away ; the annual pesti- 
lence gathered them up, and soon left but a single mourner over the ruins. 
He, too, at last fled; the cliurch was surrendered to the seasons. The 
Grumbling and destruction event on unquestioned and unchecked — the feudal 
wars completed the desolation. The religious who actually inhabit St Paurs, 
are of tne order of St. Benedict, or Mount Cassino, and form the original 
convent of Santa Justina ; they were placed here by Angelotti, Cardinal of St. 
Mark, in the year 1435, under the pontificate of the Colonna Pope Martin V. 
The account of their first settlement is given in great detail in the inedited 
MS. of the Benedictine Lodovicus. The church was then in a state nearly 
approaching to absolute ruin, mirabiliter destituta the greater portion of 
W roof had fallen in, and the interior was exposed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather — shepherds and Contadini used it for a stable. The neighbour- 
ing cloister was in a still more miserable condition, so covered with filth that 
the roof was scarcely discoverable. The sudden appearance of a stranger in 
the garb of a pilgfiin, and the rel^uke of which the sentence at the head of 
this paper is an extract, made a strong impression on the Cardinal Angelotti, 
then at mass in a remote part of the edifice. He arose, hurried out, made 
an immediate representation to the Pope, and roused his alarms at the ap- 
prehended indignation of the Apostle. A consistory was instantly held, and 
the Cardinal of Sienna, afterwards Engenius IV., in compliance with their 
deci^o, wrote to the Abbot of Santa Justina. The Abbot, with eighteen of 

.. - ■ , f 

* ** Teodosius cepit, nerfecit Onorius arcam".— Doctoris mundi, sacratam cor- 
pori Paulei," it one of these inscriptions. Roundi the arch we meet 
PladdisB pia mens decus homrie patemi 
Oaudet Pontificis studio splendere lieonis." 

The Codex Vaticanus is more ample and minute. Besides the repairs of the 
church, many of its interhal ornaments are ascriiied to the above-mentioned Pop^. 
^^SymmachusConfessionem plcturh ornavit, necnon Cameram et Matroueum fecit, 
et supra Gonfessionem imaginem.argenteam cum Salvatore et duodecim Apostolis 
pdsuit.’* The steps before the Atrium, the water, the baths, the place for the poor, 
were executed by Honnisdas, Seijgius, Gregorius 11. and III. dec. 
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his monks^ obeyed*fke summons of the Pontiff, and took fbrnial possession of 
iJie Convent on the vigil of the Conversion of the Apostle, in the year already 
mentioned: From that period down to the visitation of the French Revolu- 
tidi^ the siicce.^sor9 of the same colony have continued the undisputed 
prietors of the holy ground. During the interregnum, or absence or the 
Pope, St. Paul’s shared the same fate with many others of the ecclesiartxcail 
edifices at Home. The building, taken from men who could alone be into* 
rested in its repair, suffered very considerably, and was gradually returning 
to the same destitute state in which it had been found three centuries before 
by the monksof Santa Justina. Pope Pius VII. a Benedictine himself, showed 
no small anxiety on his return for the ancient glory of this once celebrated 
Basilica. The monks seconded his intentions, and bad advanced far in their 
improvements, when a fatid accident again interrupted them. Osa the 23d of 
July, 1823, a sudden fire, occasioned by the negligence of a workman em- 
ploy^ in repairing the roof of the building, broke out.* The lateness of 
the hour, the want of fire-engines, the distance from the river, thr dryness 
of the wood, and the great heat of the summer, rendered every hope and 
effort vain. The roof was entirely consumed, and a considerable number of 
the fine marble pillars reduced to ashes, or so calcined as to be rendered no 
longer serviceable. A subscription has since been opened, and large dona- 
tions received. It w'ill not require any very considerable sum to place the 
building in the same dilapidated and injured state in which it lately stood; 
but it 18 to be presumed that the Pope and architect who undertake to re- 
store it, will profit by the opportunity which has been afforded theni, and 
give something to posterity not altogether unworthy of the companion of 
St. Peter, and the pious glories of the capital of the Christian world. 

The state of the Church of St. Paul at this moment is one of very peculiar 
melan<‘.holy. Of its magnificent columns not quite one third remain. For the 
present it is consigned over to the pencil of the altist and the meditations of 
the philosopher. I'he conflagration was regarded as an evil augury at *• 
it foreboded in that city of conflagrations the coming of great events ; and the 
sudden death of the Pontiff, which followed a little after, seemed only m 
part to have filled up the measure. Loo XII. was not distinguished by the 
fine Roman passion for the arts ; but he bestowed a portion of the little he 
possessed upon its restoration. Carrara cohimns, equalling in proportion and 
beauty the ancient sup]iorters, have been put in requisition ; and when the 
subscription coffers are full, St. Paul, it is to he hoped, will once more rise 
up in renewed and increased splendour from his ashes. But the antiqu^v, 
the worshipper of the august past, will still regret tlie alteration. The visible 
shadow of the departed centuries will have passed away^ It will be a holi- 
day lightsome kind of building, such as an American citizen need not Imve 
quitted Washington or New York to see and admire. The St. Paul of Ho- 
iiorius and Eudocia is gone for ever ! We shall have a brilliant nineteen- 
centuxy-looking St. Paul in its stead. 

I left these gloomy and solemn-sounding porticoes, after lounging about 
a considerable time, (thank God, unassisted ny a Cicerone,) with regret. I 
saw, during the two or three hours I spent there, but two or three tenants 

• Under Paschal II. it met with a similar misfortune, and was^ nearly reduced to 
a heap of ruins. In the last conflagration, perhaps the most serious loss sustained 
were the bronze gates. The metal of which they were formed has furnished 
out many a shop in Rome. Crosses and small rings were fashioned for the use of 
the pious or the curious, of what fragments could be rescued from the ruin, and for 
a time sedd at a considerable price, but the demand increased the supply, and in a 
few weeks the market became altogether overstocked. It it singular that in the 
Gonfiisioa none of the relics were carried off ; such depredations were not unfrequent 
in Italy; and in St. Paul’s, the bones of 10,000 holy martyrs are suppo^d to He 
entombed. St. Paul himself was Iniried, according to the tradition, by his disdple 
Timotheus, in the field of a certain Lucina, a noble matron, which was afterwards 
consecrated with the neighbouring cemetery, by Pope Silvester, in 324. 
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of the eickly abode. The malaria seemed to havef^gv^ into 'their heart. 
They breathed melancholy — ^they looked death. Despoodentw si^e in their 
very smiles. They talked to us. They spoke of their brewen who were 
:ere lon^ to come from other convents to join them. But before they qould 
'arrive, how many more were to fall victims to the same overpowering cause ! 
The malaria formed the burthen of their entire conversation. Their whole 
life seemed to consist in trying how they might best defend themselves 
against an enemy^ who, defeated a thousand times, must at last succeed in 
overwhelming them. 

I saw none but these two monks, an old • horse, and one or two labourers 
sauntering home from their dmlv work into the city, (for no one sleeps in 
the Campagna who can avoid it,) on the once crowded way to Ostia. I en- 
tered the ^te of San Paolo at seven o’clock. All was still and desert. I 
had come from a cemetery; I seemed to be re-entering one. 


A LITTLE METAPHYSICS. 

** Ah ! reprit-il, espice eat aaaez rare, 

De vrais penaeurs la nature eat avare.*' Charles Pougenb. 

Oh ! by Jove, it is very true ; but don't be alarmed, Mr." Editor. I 
don’t mean to awakeQ,,^e children, nor to frighten the “ New Monthly” 
from its propriety; but a little metaphysics we must have, for this 
once, if you pleased* Gay they shall be, if it is possible; popular, if 
any thing reasonable cad be so ; and intelligible into the bargain, if it 
be only for the sake of novelty. None of your cranscendentals for me, 
your crabbed, mystic, lAuddy^ cantism ; no, nor even the gentle, in- 
sinuating, question-begging metaphysics of the Scotch school ; but 
plain, homespun, brick and mortar ware, such as can be comprehended 
without more expense of intellect than might go to crack a walnut. 
Moreover, to set your mind at perfect ease, my metaphysics arc not 
liable to be suspected of being suspicious. They are loyal and ortho- 
dox, and have “ no offence in them.” 'The bench of Bishops might 
read them with complacency; and not even the Lord Chamberlain’s 
deputy dream of censuring them. (Apropos to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
deputy ; put it down in your note-book, that licence ** comes of” licen- 
tious, and not licentious of licence, as grammarians have foolishly 
taught.) 

This is a long preambular apology ; but bear with me, I beseech 
you. I speak not vauntingly, but from anT humble sense of the diffi- 
culties with which the subject is surrounded. It is strange that all the 
world should feel such a dislike to the very name of metaphysics ; for, 
at bottom, they are harmless things, in spite of their bard name, and 
afford an innocent recreation to a vast number of persons, who, having 
taken it into their heads to think that they are thinking, would be very 
badly off if they were not provided with a theme free from all chance of 
convincing them of their mistake. How can metaphysics be dangerous, 
when the fathers of the church, and school divines, were such desperate 
metaphysicians? Besides, was not ideology the bite wire of Bona- 
parte ? and was not Bonaparte a monster, the beast of the Revelations, 
^d the leviathan? (Pray, what is a leviathan ?) Then, as for tbeir 
diilness, 1 assure you they are better than their reputation, and not 
half Mch a bore as the uninitiated imagine. Is it the sour aspect of 
certain bluestocking female professors that frightens you? i have 
seen exceedingly rosy lips and ivory teeth open to give vent to the 
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most recondite propoeitione. What, indeed, is love itself, divine sen- 
timental love, but die quintessence of metaphysics? We have fallen 
upon evil days ; the world is too much of Polonius's opinion ; nothing 
serio&s goes down with it, but Methodism. The plain, wholesome, beef 
and pudding reading of our ancestors is too heavy for the delicate 
stomachs of thq present day. Three consecutive sentences pall the appe- 
tite ; and any thing more logical than Hood’s ** Whims and Oddities’* 
gives the headache. To be sure, most people have enough of serious 
affairs of their own on their hands, — their wives, or their debts, or their 
scapegrace sons, to bother them, — without puszling their brains with 
philosophy. It is not so surprising that persons who require only to 
be amused, should dislike being lectured ; but 1 am astonished at the 
patience with which they swallow the infinite deal of heavy, lumpy 
stuff, which passes current in the Row for light reading ; novels with- 
out plot, character, or lively dialogue ; self-styled poems ; voyages 
and travels, that are mere chronicles of dates and places ; memoirs of 
blockheads, (the memoirs of a coxcomb may amuse); recho'uffes of 
jest-books ; and publications of all sorts written without an object, and 
like Peter Pindar's razors, made only to sell. I have considered this 
matter somewhat deeply, and I heartily beseech the reader to take it 
on my word, that literary compositions are, cceteris paribus, entertain- 
ing in proportion as they have something to tell; and that dulness 
lies much more in the author than the theme. It has been well said 
that easy reading is not. easy writing ; and certainly there is nothing 
so easy as to write to all eternity, ** eating, and drinking, and sleeping 
hours excepted," (as Touchstone has it,) in the most approved style of 
fashionable literature. True light reading teems with thought as well 
as mirth ; and we never shake our sides so heartily as when there is 
something positive in the joke. 1 appeal to the pleasure which every 
one feels, be he as trifling and insipid a reader as the author he ap- 
proves, when, by some strange accident he pitches upon a stray touch 
of truth and nature, or just reflection, or a happy inference, in a novel 
of high life, or in a volume of frippery miscellanies. For my own part, 
I would rather read Aristotle and Plato from beginning to end, or 
study Euclid without the diagrams, or swallow a whole number of the 
** Quarterly" fasting, than wade through a single duodecimo of pure 
frivolity. It is worse than passing a night in a crowded rout with no 
other human intercourse than How dreadfully hot it is !" or, Are you 
going on to Lady Mary’s ?" Why else is it that so many authors of 
the first vogue, who cannot be grave, xiake up for the deficiency by 
being prosy ? Why does the author of Tremaine fill his pages with 
politics, religion, and metaphysics, but because such matters are a 
relief to the wearisome toil of light reading ? We who write must 
know something of every thing that is printed ; and I look as anxiously 
for the avatar of a solid book on art or science, to relieve the tedium 
of the enforced perusal of tales and sketches, and aristocratic drawing- 
room literature, as a Swedenborgian does for the Millennium. By 
heaven! the Advertising Supplement to the "Times*’ newspaper is 
whipped cream to the " Vivian Grey" school^ or the Iburth-rate imi- 
tators of Sir Walter Scott, and the lackadaisk^ities of the Lady Bet- 
tys and Lord Charleses. 

But to return to my metaphysics, for which this dissertation on light 
literature is but an avant^courier, to make way handsomely, and be- 
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speak a gaod reception : 1 do not knpvir any branch of inquiry that teems 
with so much curiosity and amusement/or that is more calculated to 
** elevate and surprise/* How delightful is the inquiry after things not 
to be discovered, which leaves every man at liberty to maintain his* own 
opinions, secure from the chances of refutation ! How ennobling and 
intellectual to speculate on the modes and attributes of beings whose 
existence is only known to us by inference ! What an infinite distance 
do such researches place between their followers and the dry analyzers 
of every-day matters' of- fact, and of tangible interests I If novels are 
swallowed, rather than perused, for their invention, metaphysics 
abound in fiction beyond the wildest fancies of romance. If poets are 
almost deified for their sublimity. Bishop Berkeley, or the new French 
school of Cousinists soar far beyond the highest flights of a Goethe, 
or the proudest eagle of tike Westmoreland Parnassus. Then Laza- 
rillo de 'formes and Gil Bias are infinitely below the genuine metaphy- 
sicians in that most fashionable of all things, mystification. Metaphy- 
sics are the levers which move the political and fashionable world ; 
and Breslaw, Jonas, and the Emperor of all the Conjurors, have no- 
thing in slight of hand so calculated to cheat the eye and confound the 
understanding, as a single page of cant. 

Into this course of speculation I was thrown the other morning, 
while considering the properties and bearings of the possessive pro- 
noun, which plays so large a part in the world's game, which is so fre- 
quently in every man's mouth, and so much more frequently in every 
man’s heart, and of whicl^ notimthstanding, so few persons duly appre- 
ciate the meaning. Most people, it is true, imagine that they have a 
tolerable idea of the relation expressed by this emphatic monosyllable. 
The organ of appropriation seems to be pretty strongly developed in the 
cranium of all civilized Europeans, and they are very much accustomed 
to refer all things to the considerations it suggests. But in this fact lies 
the proof of the universal ignorance which prevails on the point. Men 
ate the slaves of their animal instincts, and plunge into false calculations 
and mischievous mistakes at every turn, for want of a little metaphysics 
to help them out of their scrapes, by enabling them to set a due value, 
wd no more than due value, on this one word. 

Simple as the signification of the pronoun ** my." may appear, it varies 
in intensity in almost every instance in which it is used. When I speak, 
for instance, of my head, and of my hat, it is very obvious that these 
particulars are mine in two very , distinct senses; and that none but a 
madman would attach the same importance and consequence to the re- 
lation implied by the particle in both cases. When a man speaks of 

my purse/’ and my honour/’ his conduct at once shows that the 
ponoun assumes a very different modification of meaning. There are 
instances in which the possessive appears to merge completely into the 
personal ; While there arc others in which the personality seems wholly 
to escsipj^. My soul and roy brains are equally maxima pars mei^ and 
cannot be separated from their subject without a complete destruction 
of its identity. My leg, or my place under Government, though more 
capable of a mental abstraction, without the annihilation of all idea of 
p^onality, are not to be disjoined, in fact, without a most painful and 
revolting process ; whereas my slipper and my integrity are most loosely 
atljacb^ to the person of the speaker, and the one slips on and off with 
Aa tittle, detriment to the individuality as the other. My wife, accord- 
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ing to the church text, is flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone ; yet 
the practice of the world shows that this homosarkic identity is very 
casjly dissolved, and that one half of the compound may thrive the bet« 
ter for being disengaged from the other. Few men, indeed, affect to 
attach any very close personality to this relation, except when before a 
special jury, on their road to Doctors* Commons ; and then they strive 
to make the twelve good men and true believe that a wife is more a part 
of a man's self than his skin, and that a solution of continuity is in both 
cases alike painful and distressing : but who would part with his' skin 
for even twice ten thousand pounds damages, and sixpence costs ? 

To imagine, therefore, that the possessive pronoun always means the 
same thing, is to be a dupe to the mechanism of language. The same 
particle which expresses a man*s relation to whatever is most closely 
incorporated with his being (his life, bis soul, his self,) denotes also his 
connexion w'ith a number of insignificant particulars ; but to conclude 
from this fact, that they all stand to him in the same nearness and dear* 
ness, would be the grossest of all fallacies. Every thing in society de* 
pends upon the due consideration of this particular, and on the just and 
proper employment of this one little word. If the world is so full of 
mishaps and misadventures, it is very principally because ninety-nine 
people out of every hundred are guilty of the most absurd errors in 
ninety-nine out of every hundred instances of its application. There is 
a class of persons, for instance, of whom it is proverbially said that all 
their geese are swans; with whom U suffices that any thing should be 
theirs, in the loosest sense of the wAd, to*involve it in the whole in* 
tensity of their personality, and to raise it at once in their esteem and 
their affections to a perfect level with their own heart’s blood. This 
false calculation renders them always ridiculous, often unjust, not unfre* 
quently miserable, and every now and then a confounded bore. The 
English, as a nation, are desperately given to this mistake. All true- 
born Britons are irrecoverably convinced that their political constitution 
is not only the finest and the best that ever was heard of, but the very 
type and abstract of all theoretic perfection. Though totally unable to 
define it, to determine when or how it began, or in what it consists, or 
to appreciate its merit in any other way than by thd one cuckoo-phrase 
that it works well, tliey are always ready to knock down the wretch 
who should presume ** to hint a fault, or hesitate dislike,’* and to ex- 
plode like detonating powder, should a neighbour venture to look it too 
fully in the face. Although it is changing some hundreds of times 
every session of Parliament, and is daily and hourly altered by the de- 
.cisions of judges, it is still in their imaginations ever the same perfen^ 
tion, in each of its successive stages, for the time being; under Alfred 
as under William the Conqueror, under Harry the Eighth and George 
the Fourth, in 1688 and 1829. Now the error, to say the least of it, is 
very funny ; but when it plunged the nation into two bloody, unjust, 
and unnecessary wars, — with the French for not adopting the constitu- 
tion, and with the Americans for presuming to improve on it, — most 
people would say that it was very atrocious. In the same spirit, the 
English climate is the best climate, the people die most religious, the 
soldiers the bravest, the clergy the most meek and pious, and the women 
the chastest creatures that ever detested the sight of man ; and all this 
because .they belong to the country that belongs to the opinant. Just 
so, to compare great things with small, the lovers of a fine horse 
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tfaou^ eternally buyihg and aelling, . chopping avid dianging, always 
imagine the horse of the day to be the very best beast that ever was 
strode. 

Jhe giving an undue value to the possessive pronoun, il a mighty 
troublesome error in parents. ^ There are few persons, of the male sex 
at least, who do not most potently believe that children ar#^ in the ab- 
stract, great nuisances. There is scarcely a bachelor in mtistence who 
does not heartily wish the whole genus tr^antile strangled, as often as 
the course of his digestion is impeded by toe introduction of the ** young 
folks ’’ along with the dessert. Yet the moment any of these descendants 
of Herod commit matrimony, and become parents themselves, they in- 
continently imagine that their children must be an exception to the 
general rule ; that their prattle is no interruption to conversation ; that 
their voracity does not disgust ; and that their romping and violmice 
neither spoils female dress, nor wears the patience of the guests of all 
denominations. It is the same intense feeling of personality and pro- 
prietorship in their children, that leads parents into false calculations 
coBcerning the faculties, attainments, and prospects of their offspring, 
which, by pushing them beyond the natural sphere of their exertions, 
prepares for them a futurity of such bitter disappointment. How many 
a predestined Archbishop of Canterbury, or Lord Chancellor, pining in 
the . penury of a country curacy, or dragging an empty bag through 
Westminster Hall, sighs for the substantial coni^ts of the back-par- 
lour behind the parental shop, ai^ curses the day When he was elevated 
to the barren honours of ptofesmnal life. The varieties of absurdity 
which are falsely attributed to parental fondness, but which arise from 
this extension of identity, are almost innumerable. Selfishness assumes 
so many disguises, and mimics so many virtues, that the most penetrating 
moralut is liable to frequent mistake. Another instance of error respect- 
ing the possessive pronoun exists in the weakness of domestic servants, 
who derive a gratification from the wealth and ostentation of their mas- 
ters, and who talk of our people, our carriage, our races, &c. as if all 
these things were their own. In this they are by no means singular ; 
the honest John Bulls of all classes take a similar pride in the luxury 
and extravagance of their rulers ; in the victorious pursuit of unneces- 
sary and unjust wars ; in the grandeur of the East India Company ; nay, 
in the immensity of the National Debt itself. A still more grievous and 
intolerable mistake is that which confounds duties and dependencies 
with rights and privileges, through the instrumentality of this equivocal 
particle, llius a member of Parliament talks of my seat," and my 
constituents,** and a peer of ** my boroughs,” with an intensity of pos-^ 
sesaive signification by no means warranted by the 'relation which the' 
language ought to imply. So likewise all aristocrats speak of their 
country, brewers of their publicans, and official personages of their 
places ; and so diplomatists use the phrase of “ the King my master,'^ 
as denoting something personal and incorporated with themselves, or at 
least, as existing solely for their advantage and gratification. 

Our sensations indeed are personal, so is our time ; next to these, 
6iere is nothing more strictly personal than liberty, which is but 
thft.Mwer of employing time to the best advantage, and of seeking plea- 
siilliille sensations in the direction which promises them in the 
gvsitest abundance. The slave having no property in his own per- 
son, he Ims nothing that he can call his own but his sorrows. All 
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gnneceBsany restrawtt inopoaecl on the individual by society, are so 
many direct attacks on the plenitude of his existence. Liberty, aays 
Montesquieu, is life ; and tyranny is just so much worse than 
der,' as in depriving the victim of his functions, it does not te^e 
from him the liability to suffer. Here, however, the instinct of posSM^ 
sion is wholly at fault. The majority of mankind are very little inte* 
rested in the preservation of what is so large a portion of themselves, 
but are ready to sacrifice it for the most paltry considerations. Liberty,* 
my dear and most thinking fellow-countrymen, is not only the power 
of disposing of our actions, but the control over labour realized and 
fructified. Liberty is money. In ail attacks on the subject, his strong- 
box is the immediate object of pursuit. Uncontrollable and impatient 
as is the lust of rule, no one would take the trouble to tyrannize over 
his species, if the substantial fruits of despotfsm were not at hand to re- 
ward him for the labour. With all his avarice and cunning, therefore, 
no' one makes a worse bargain than the paltry scoundrel who sells his 
country for gold. It is like seeking a quick circulation of capital by 
selling under prime cost ; and worse than a crime, it is a downright 
fault. If 1 were a popular candidate at an election, I would have no 
other banner or watch-word, than the simple appeal of Look to your 
pockets.'* 

If mankind attach too little personality to their liberties, the same 
cannot be said of their opinions, in which they place the whole weight 
of their ainour propre. The coolest ar^ers are disposed to defend their 
notions with more acrimony than a mm zeal* for truth should properly 
inspire ; and, in general, the harder the disputant is pressed, the more 
he defends himself with a desperate and determined obstinacy. This 
practice, though tolerably irrational, is not so unnatural. An idea is 
an idea ; and whether it be derived from sensation, reflection, or mere 
hearsay, it occupies the same space in the imagination. It requires a 
long experience to detect the difference in the force of evidence ; and 
as most persons are rather satisfied, than otherwise, with their own in- 
tellectual faculties, it is not so surprising that they should resent a denial 
of consequences as a sort of personal affront. In this, however, there 
is a very gross confusion of identity. In nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of every thousand, in which we are fighting for what we take 
to be our own opinions, we have really no opinion at all on the subject, 
but are merely repeating the opinions of others. The larger part of 
our self-styled opinions are but unexamined propositions, derived from 
the world ; the common property of our age and country, of our parents 
and instructors, or, most likely, of that venerable lady, our old nurse. 
Ask your friend the Curate, by what process of ratiocination he dis* 
covered the innate decency of a bishop s wig, or the piety of being stu- 
pid on a Sunday? It is a hundred to one that he can give no better 
reason for his conviction than authority. Ask the Equity Lawyer why he 
believes in the perfection of the Court of Chancery, and most assuredly 
he will not produce you a chain of inductive reasoning. Old Admiral 
Benbow might defend his creed that one Englishmaii can beat four 
Frenchmen by an appeal to the victorious career of his professional 
life ; but, if he is honest, he will acknowledge that he was not a week in 
Uie service before his faith in the do^a was irrevocably fixed. Of 
the great mass of Europeans, who believe that the world is spherical, 
that it turns on its own axis, and revolves annually round the sun, how 
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few ean give a good account of the faith that is in thefti. Of the thou- 
sands who believe in the infallibility of Kean, how few are capable of un- 
derstanding any part he acts, except it be that of Harlequin, hfow 
that such people should mistake their opinons for part and parcel of 
themselves, and be impertinently rude to whoever presumes to differ 
but by a hair’s breadth from the standard of their convictions, is emi- 
nently absurd: that they should revile, calumniate, and persecute, 
whatever they may think of the matter, is wholly inexcusable. 

How far a man’s clothes are or are not a part of himself, is more 
than I would take on myself to decide, without farther inquiry ; though 
1 lean altogether to the affirmative. The inhabitants of the South-sea 
Islands were astonished and alarmed when they first saw the Europeans 
strip. Yet they would have been much more so, could they have en- 
tered into the notions prevalent in the civilized world on the subject of 
a wardrobe ; could they have understood how much virtue lies inherent 
in a superfine broad cloth, how much respectability in a gilt button, 
how much sense in the tie of a cravat, how much amiability in the cut 
of a sleeve, how much merit of every sort in a Stultz and a Hoby. 
There are who pretend, and that with some plausibility, that these 
things are but typical ; that taste in dress is but the outward and vi- 
sible sign of the frequentation of good company ; and that propriety of 
exterior is but evidence of a general sense of the fitness of things. 
Yet if this were really the case, if there were nothing intrinsic in the 
relation of the clothes to^ the q^earer, how could a good coat at once 
render a pickpocket respectable ; or a clean shirt pass current, as it 
does, with police magistrates for a clean conscience. In England, a 
handsome toggery is a better defensive armour, than helm and hau- 
berk’s twisted mail.” While the scams are perfect, and the elbows do 
not appear through the cloth, the law cannot penetrate it. A gentle- 
man, (that is to say, a man who can pay his tailor’s bill,) is above sus- 
picion 9 und benefit of clergy is nothing to the privilege and virtue of 
a handsome exterior. That the skin is nearer than the shirt, is a 
most false and mistaken idea. The smoothest skin in Christendom 
would not weigh with a jury like a cambric ruffle ; and moreover, 
there is not a poor devil in town striving to keep up appearances in 
spite of fortune, who would not far rather tear 'his flesh than his un- 
mentionables ; which can only arise from their being so much more im- 
portant a part of himself. But if a man’s clothes enter into his perso- 
nality, with the women they arc all in all. In mere point of mensuration, 
a woman’s head bears no notable proportion to her hat ; her arms are 
nothing to her sleeves, her body to her furbelows, or her natural contour 
to the more exuberant outline of her multifarious padding. What, in 
one word, is the most gigantic woman to the boundless dimensions of 
her complicated attire ? Two grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff, a 
needle in a pottle of hay, or one honest man in a corporation or a joint- 
stock company. The clothes, the clothes are the substantive ; and 
the woman who wears them at best a mere adjunct appended to help 
the sense, and more commonly an idle expletive that detracts from the 
signification rather than adds to its weight and dignity. There are 
few bridegrooms in the present day who, on their first the^d^tSte with 
tbsf milliner’s lay figures they marry, would not be tempted tb betray 
their astonishment and disappointment, by the somewhat impolite ex- 
clamation of ** Is that all !” 
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As to titles and dignities 1 should be ashamed to say a word. Every 
body knows that they are not only integral parts of the persoilf but its 
most distinctive attributes. When Earl Grey said he wouM stand or fall 
by*his order, it was as if he had said, he would stand or fall by himself. 
Take a noble lord, and, if the process be possible, abstract him meo- 
tally from his titles and privileges, and offer the two lots separately for 
sale in the market, who would not buy the latter if they could ? who 
would, in most cases, even bid for the first ? It is the title that is 
asked everywhere to dinner ; it is the title receives all the bows 
and prostrations, that gets the nomination to so many places, that 
commands the regiments and ships* of-war, and robs the Exchequer 
with unwashed hands.” The man who owns it, may be what he can, 
an honest man, or a scoundrel, a mushroom or an Howard, a scholar 
or a brute, a wit or a blockhead, cest 6gaL Proud, haughty, high- 
daring, free England, is not this true to the letter? 

By this time it is hoped that the reader begins to feel the value of 
a little metaphysics, and no longer suspects me of a mauvaue plaisan- 
terie in introducing them into the New Monthly Magazine. By this 
time it is hoped that he begins to suspect the advantage of understand- 
ing the value of words, even the most frequently in his mouth ; of not 
mistaking accidents for essentials, and contingents for inseparables ; 
and of correcting his logic by the world, and adjusting his expe- 
rience by his logic. M. 


THE CORONATION OP INEZ DE CASTRO.^ 

There ’s a queen from the grave upon Portugal’s throne. 
And the courtiers are kneeling by. 

But she sits not there in her greatness alone. 

He who loved her when living is nigh ; 
lie wlio cherish’d her dead in his memory’s core 
Has torn her away from Corruption’s embrace, 

Ihe lord of her bosom, who lives to deplore 
The wreck of the love that earth cannot restore. 

Has bade her ascend to her place. 

Santa Clara is silent, its long aisles are still 
As the notes of a perish'd song. 

Scarce a breathing is heard or a whi^ering 
In the noble attendant throng; 

There she sits by her lord in the ruin of death — 

Those are dark hollows now that bright orbs did once fill, 
'Tis a dank skull now, where the rose s wreath 
Once twined round the fresher brow beneath, 

0*er the cheek that was fresher still. 

The purple laid close to her mouldering frame. 

Each shrunk bony lineament shows. 

While the fleshless hand bent with an idle aim 
In its grasp would the sceptre enclose. 


* The coronation of the body of the murdered Inez de Castro, after it had been 
six years interred, tu(»k place in the church of Santa Clara, at Coimbra, in pretence 
of her husband Don Pedro, her two sons, and the whole Court, after which it was 
re-interred in the church of Alcoba 9 a, and a splendid monument erected over it. 
Mr. Alaric Watts lately revived the tde, as a preface to Don Pedro*s Revenge,’' 
in the Literary Souvenir. 
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Oh^ awfiil for idl* is the ghastly sight. 

Where it site in its state, that unearthly thing— 

A festeriw decay in the noonday light. 

All left or the beauty that was once so bright. 

The dust so beloved by a king 1 

And Calm stands the crown on that motionless brow— 
lliat brow once so dazzling fair. 

While the rot of the charnel is busy now 
Where the chambers of reason were ; 

Though a relic of ashes, that sainted one, 

Pemro loves her still, as when beauty ^ed 
O’er expression’s power a more magic tone. 

For though lingering years of his sorrow have flown. 

He can think of no bride but the dead. 

In their homage bend low the courtiers there ; 

Her sons kiss the skeleton hand— 

The all that remains of the hand so fair 
Of their mother the pride of that land. 

O Death, is it thus thou dost change what we prize. 

The things we so love and delight in below ? 

Is the beauty so frail we idolatrize. 

That it is but a lure in an angel’s disguise 
To lead us more surely to woe ? 

By his grave-queen, and crown’d, on his golden throne 
In silence Don Pedro sits. 

But thought is not silent, time buried and gone 
With its scenes o’er his memory flits : 

Of Inez he thinks, what she was, what she is. 

In the arms of the worm, and so dear to his heart ! 
Then he looks on her gaunt wither’d frame till his eyes 
Are suffused from his bosom’s agonies. 

And the weight on his crushing heart. 

** In death, as in life, thou shalt reign with me. 

Oh, Inez, my martyred love ! 

Thy cause I avenge, and my subjects see 
How my faith to thy dust I prove ; 

A gloriops tomb I win over thee raise. 

Once gentlest, and fondest, and truest, and best. 

And the lay of the minstrel shall sound in thy praise — 
Thou shalt live in the history of far distant days 
The injured, the pitied, the blest ! 

Go, liegemen, a sepulchre make for your queen. 

Of marble, and pearl, and gold. 

Old Aloobaca’s high ws^ between— 

Our royal command is told I” 

Mournful and slow in their jewell'd array. 

The courtiers pass from the royal room^ 

And the king in a grief that no time can allay. 

The companion of death, lingers out the sad day 
On his throne with his queen from the tomb ! 
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Ik proceeding with the consideiration oi the present state of tho Went Indie 
interest, it is necessary to understand distinctly the true meai^g of the 
term. If by that interest is meant all the parties who palm them^ves upon 
it, and wish' the world to believe that they are essential to its existenoe, toen 
we are ready to admit that embarrassments surround it whidi it would be 
difficult to overcome ; but if the question be considered upon its true ground, 
and the real interest of these Colonies regarded, without reference to extras 
neous objects, the subject will be materially simplified. In pursuing this 
course, it may be desirable to take a short review of past circumstances, and 
particularly to refer to the arguments used five or six years since, when the al- 
terations in the duties on sugar, and negro-emancipation, were brought under 
the consideration of the Legi^ture. The individuals connected with the 
East India interest at that time contended, that by admitting their sugars, a 
vast Impetus would be given to the trade of that country and England, by 
enabling the natives to take in exchange our manufactures, and that the in- 
habitants of Great Britain would thereby be enabled to obtain sugar at 
2d. instead of 4d. per lb. The West Indians, on the other hand, contended 
that such an alteration would be the ruin of their Colonies, as they and their 
dave population could not furnish sugar upon such chew terms, notwith- 
standing their proximity, as the East India cultivators. 'Inis admission on 
the part of the West Indians, that the free-labourers of the East can produce 
sugar cheaper than the slave population of the Islands, must tend to remove 
doubts upon that branch of the subject of negro amelioration that the pub- 
lic, as purchasers, are interested in. The voyage to and from India is double 
the voyage to and from the West Indies, of itself a tolerable advantage ; but 
still the West Indians cannot bear up against East India competition, which 
fact is of itself strong evidence of the unsoundness of their system. Tliey 
cannot contend with the sugar-growers of the East, because a large propor- 
tion of the estates in the Islands are in the hands of parties who are obliged, 
f^rom circumstances, to submit to the most grinding terms to enable them to 
carry on the cultivation of those estates ; for they neither possess the capi- 
tal nor skill to do it themselves. At the time we are alluding to, it was de- 
clared that an 'alteration in the sugar duties would ruin the West India 
interest ; and that interest is now equally claiming the public attention by 
reason of the extreme depression that it is labouring under, in consequence, 
as it unhesitatingly declares, of the continual tampering with the colonial 
system by the Ministers. Our present object shall be to inquire whether the 
existing condition of the Islanas does not rather originate in circumstances 
over which the Ministers have no control, and which must inevitably lead to 
depression, than in any official tampering with the colonial system. We be- 
lieve that the interest under our notice is considerably embarrassed, but it 
does not follow from thence that a single pound less of sugar or coffee ia 
grown in the West Indies, or that those articles cannot be cultivated there 
so as to produce a fair profit to* the proprietor of an estate free from those 
inordinate expenses that are now deemed part and parcel of West India 
transactions, and which, in fact, are essential to individuals purchasing es- 
tates in the Islands without the means of paying for them. To understand 
this, it may be necessary to inquire into the present state of the colonies, the 
situation of a great proportion of persons who possess estates in them, and 
the mode by which they have become possessors. An individual, probably 
without any property, bargains for an estate in Jamaica, for instance, for 
which he stipulates to pay 50, 60, or even 100,000/, in seven or ten years, by 
instalments. The arrangement being completed, to enable him to carry 
on the cultivation of his purchase,^ pay the instalments, &c. it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should put himself and his estate into the hands of 
a merchant resident in this country, who engages to advance money to a 


* Continued from p. 168. 
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certain extent, and hi return, he stipulatea that he shall have the produce of 
the said estate for sale, the furnishing of .supplies, the carriage of aU artides 
connected wi^ the estate in his own vessels, and various other stipulations. 
The commission, with other advantages that attach to the London merchant, 
toother with the interest of money on his purchase, amounting in all, pro- 
bably, to ted or twelve per cent, on the capital advanced to him, come out of 
the pocket of the planter. . Besides this charge, he has to pay an attorney a 
per centage for managing his estate in Jamaica, for he, forsooth, lives in Eng- 
land; to enable him to d^o which, as he has become a great West India pro- 
prietor, he must be allowed a certain sum out of his estate, sav 1500 /. or 
9000 /. a-year, although it probablv is not padng a single shilling beyond the 
enormous expenses that it is saddled with. Thus he proceeds, not calculat- 
ing upon the produce of his estate, but upon the magnitude of his purchase, 
not a pound of which probably has been accomplished with his own money. 
The improvident purchaser thus mortgages his property, or rather that 
which he calls his property, to bear six per cent. Jamaica interest to the very 
letter, in addition to whicn he has live or six per cent, commission to pay to 
the London merchant, two-and-a-half per cent, to the attorney in Jamaica, 
and the 'same sum will be required for the maintenance of the self-styled 
owner here in London. If prices should be high, these extravagant charges 
may be met ; but the moment a decline in the value of produce takes place, 
then the fearful result to the purchaser is apparent. Besides these immode- 
rate disadvantages that the planter labours under who is thus situated with- 
out capital, his mortgagee in London is a ship-owner, and mustt have full 
freights from his own consignments. To make profit, he must ship the her- 
ring, negro-clothing, salt, implements of husbandry, &c. for the estate that 
he has lent his money upon, from London instead of from Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Dundee, or any other port direct. The mortgagee is probably a large 
holder of dock-shares, and of^oursc is an advocate for high dock-rates rather 
than low ones. He is an undci’writer, and very naturally prefers high pre- 
miums to low ones. As regards premiums, there is a singular instance 
of the pertinacity with which London mercantile houses, acting as agents 
to West India planters, cling to war profits. When the premium of in- 
surance was eight guineas, which was the rate before the peace, ten shil- 
lings per cent, commission was paid on the insurance to the merchant in 
London. Since the peace, the rate of insurance has fallen to twenty shil- 
lings ; and yet upon this comparatively trifling premium the half per cent. 
Commission to toe London merchant is still charged, and which, in point 
of fact, forms half the amount of the premium. That which was a small 
commission upon eight guineas, becomes exorbitant upon twenty shilling, 
but it is still retained. We merely notice this fact as a proof of the disindi- 
nation of those who set themselves up as the West ‘India interest, to give up 
an iota of their profits. Under such circumstances- it behoves the public 
calmly to look at their own benefit that has been so long neglected, and the 
real benefit of the Islands. WhCn the evil hour arrives, and sugar, molasses, 
rum, and coffee, fall so as not to leave a pound to pay the etceteras that a 
West India proprietor without capital must provide for, the improvident 
purchaser and tne relentless mortgagee have the boldness to come forward 
and say, that u^ess the Government of the country will persist ^^preserv- 
ing this monstrous system of extortion, the Colonies must ineritably be ' 
ruined. To outer into the varietjMf details that the efforts of the Wect, 
Indians include, and which they have been anxiously struggling for, evcj^ 
since the excitement of the war was over, would carry us beyond thov 
that we can assign to this article; but we may confidently, we think, appM 
to the most casual observer of the question as to the anxiety of this intereii 
to enhance the price of its produce upon the public. That it has fallen upon 
evil' days for the success of such an effort, is not the fault of those who have 
it. lliey have been persevering to tht? last, and are now loujBy de- 
csMining against every legislative measure that has been adopted with re^ 
flpeet to the Colonies, and are as apparently blind to the real circumstances 
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that have mainly contributed to produce the present distress as if they were 
not in exi^nce. We hear a ^eat deal of the ruin of the West India in* 
terest, as if the Islands^ with ^ their varied relations, consisted hi an im- 
provident purchaser, without capital, of an estate, and a London merchant, 
who^has ^own rich out of a system of i>awnbroking. lliat the one finds 
himself without means, and the other deprived of tlie enormous )>rofits that 
he has been accustomed to derive from liis connexion with the Islands, is 
not surprising, when circumstances alter, and every artificial system is 
shaken to its centre. That the meii-of-straw purchc*isers are and will be 
ruined, that u, in a worse plight than when they commenced their improvi- 
dent career, inasmuch as th^ have made debts instead of money, we readily 
admit ; that their agents in England are shorn of their profits is also evident ; 
but we deny that the Colonies will be ruined ; and to prove this, let the 
sketch be finished. The estate of the individual ‘who has purchased upon 
borrowed capital is brought to the hammer and sold, when money can no 
longer be raised upon it, and it will not meet the current expenses that of 
necessity, under such circumstances, come against it. Jnste^ of realising 
do, 60, or 100,000/. according to its size, and the several circumstances con- 
nected with it, it produces [probably 25, 30, or 50,000/. ; and instead of be- 
ing bought by a man living in England, who is perhaps not worth a shilling, 
it is bought by a resident in Jamaica, who, in the first place, pays fnr it with 
his own money, and in the next place, farms it himself. The iniui-of-straw 
must live in England iu an expensive style ; the man of capital lives ii^ Ja- 
maica respectably, and strictly in accordance with his station, but no waste- 
ful expenditure murks his progress in society. He is not in the situation of 
a well-known character in this town, who upon being remonstrated with by 
his friends for the number of his speculations, many of which turned out very 
inauspiciously, answered them by declaring, 1 must have an income of 3000/. 
a-year, 1 must keep a carriage for my wife, 1 mujt give dinners, 1 must keep 
a good house and establishment.*' He went on, however, until he was relieved 
of these necessities; and so it is with the West India proprietor who purchases 
an estate with borrowed money, and who fancies that he has nothing more 
to do in the matter him.self than to get a good house at the west end of the 
town, and all its concomitants. To enable him to keep up this mode of 
living, he must have a certain annual sum, — and so he may, as long as he can 
raise the needful upon his purchase; but wdien the process of borrowing has 
failed, he is quite astonished that he can go on no longen and attributes his 
misfortune to any cause rather than the right one. With him the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature are only to blame'— they have produced his ruin. 
High interest for money borrowed, commission to London agents, the same 
to a Jamaica attorney, heavy dock dues, freights^ and premiums, together 
with a large annual expenditure for himself, all coming out of the estate, 
have no connexion with his embarrassments, according to his view of the 
matter. The resident in Jamaica, by paying for bis estate when ho buys it, 
is an independent man, and has favours to ask of no one ; and instead of 
being ground down by a mortgagee in England, he can have his business 
done at half the expense that the mortgager of an estate is liable to. In- 
stead of being compelled to ship his sugars at the highest rate of freight, he 
is;it liberty to make the best bargain bj can with ships, tlie captains of which 
m looking out for freight. Instead of sending his negro supplies from Lon- 
he can send them direct from Liverpool, Glasgow, or Dundee ; and in- 
land of paying a manager for superinten&ig his estate in Jamaica, he ma- 
it himself, thereby saving the commission paid to the manager, and the 
expense of living in London, besides the estate gaining the advantage of the 
master’s eye in its superintendence rather than that of an attorney. The 
produce of his estate he can dispose of to whom he chooses : he is under no 
restrictions to send to a merchant here ; but England being his best and 
regular market, it in edl likelihood finds its way to this country : but if the 
planter perceives that he can sell his sugar in the Idland, to those who are 
inclined to buy upon speculation, he can dp the business of the merdiant os 
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well as the fanner, and dispose of his produce at home. If it come to Eng- 
he can bargain for his premiums of insuraneer to bO. cfdbcted upon the 
lovrest terms^ and the vessel having his prodnee on boerd; in addition to 
other advanttfes we have enumerated aa attaching to a planter who is inde- 
pendent of a London agent, can entei^'the docks that diarge the lightest rate 
of dues. No self-interest interferes with him ; he is at full liberty to make 
the tot bargain the times will allow him in buying and selling, and in every 
particular connected with these transactions and the general management of 
his property. We have here endeavoured to give some idea of the difference 
between a mere adventurer who purchases an estate in the West Indies, the 
real proprietor of which is a London merchant, and the hmdrfide planter; 
who 'buys one with his own money, and manages it with his own practical 
judgment and activity, free from enthralment ; and can any one be prepared 
to say, after this statement, which is by no means overcharged, as every un- 
biassed person thoroughly understanding the state of the Colonies will admit, 
that the West India interest is to be regarded as a ruined one, because these 
excrescences upon it, in the shape of London merchants and speculating pur- 
chasers, are not prospering as they did under the artificial advantages of 
war? Because an estate will not hear extortionate demands that are wrung 
from an individual who nominally possesses it, without money and without 
judgment, does it follow that the same estate will not do well under different 
management, freed from such demands, and under the superintending eye 
of an owner, himself a practical man, who deems it more to his advantage to 
live at his pen in Jamaica, and overlook his property, than in a mansion at 
the west end of London, and lounge in Regent-street ? We never shrink 
from the declaration that, the national relations are fast finding their level ; 
and this state of things we sincerely believe will be for the ultimate advan- 
tage of all classes of society. The west India planter must put his shoulder 
to the wheel as well as tl^e rest of mankind. If he is to be a planter, he 
must be so in good earnest, and not expect to thrive by borrowing money of 
London merchants, and time of a Jamaica attorn^. If a person has not 
money, he has no right to think of becoming a West India planter ; if he 
has money, and lays it out in colonial property, either himself or some of 
hb family ought to determine upon making that property available by af- 
fording it active superintendence. These are not days for half measures : 
money is not now to be made by wbhing for it. It is bj toil, industry, and 
activity, that, in the present day, a competence is to be obtained ; and this 
b 'the very circumstance that goes against the grain with monopolists and 
persons who, during the war, were basking in the sunshine of the preference 
that was granted to them. If men without a shilling could purchase West 
India estates, and make profits out of them during the war, notvithstanding 
the various drawbacks they were subjected to, they cannot do so now, and it 
b for the public good that they should not. An independent and active man 
of business as a planter, a real bondirjide West India proprietor, is enabled 
now to get handsome profits out of his estate, notwithstanding all the croak- 
ing that we hear. We are speaking, of course, of the ordinary run of estates ; 
for there are bad ones in the Islands that can scarcely be made available 
under any drcumstances, as there is bad land in England. We speak of the 
general state of the Islands, not of particular instances. 

We have still left a variety of topics connected with the important subject 
at the head of thb article untoucto, which we may probably on some future 
occasion advert to, as circumstaiices arise which will have a tendency td 
attract the puUic attention to it, as undoubtedly they must, and that too ht 
•no distant period. For the present our object is answered, which was to 
disabuse the country regarding the depression that is said to exbt in thb 
leading branch of the national concerns, by laying open the system that has 
mainly contributed to cause its depression, and to wow that, however much 
embarrassed, interlopers upon it may be, the West India interest is not in a 
(wnnanently distressed situation. The artificial course has been pn)ceeded 
epofias far as it can be extended | but the sound course which has all along 
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been trodden by many is still open, and it is only in that a favourable result 
can be found. This interest, like every other, will have its days of casiiel 
prosperity and adversity ; but we mainlain that the trunk is sound, and will 
continue so unless the designs of self-interested persons obtain .a degree of 
attention of which they are utterly undeserving. T^be country has bew tnun* 
dated with publicBtions in periodical, as well as other works, upon ^e hard- 
8hi|)8 experimced by the West India interest, their kisses and ruin, but, none 
of them, at l^t that we have seen, ever venture fairly into the subject^ and 
for this plain reason, because the claims of the particular parties whoM 
cause, they advocate, cannot stand the test of investigation. However these 
writers may endeavour to mystify the question, the real aim of those th^ 
support is induce Government to aiford them such protection and advantage, 
as a return for money sunk, or as a redemption of a pledge formerly given, or 
whatever else it maybe termed by them, as will compel the oommuni^, whose 
interest in the eyes of mopopolists is always as Aether in the scale, compared 
with their own, to buy sugar and coffee qt a price .that will enable a 
prietor of estates in the West Indies to pay about fifteen per cent, upon hi| 
purchase money, before he c^n put a shilling profit into his, own pocket. 

Certain assertions are at times put forth with so much confidence, and po- 
sitions, however erroneous, so boldly maintained, that they have been often 
receiv^ as truisms ; and that has been precisely the case with the complaints 
of certain parties connected with the West Indies, who have endeavoured 
so entirely to* identify themselves with these Colonies, as to make the country 
believe that, because l^ey were under difficulties, the Islands were in a state 
of ruin. Because their day of meretricious prosperity is gone by, it does not 
follow, we are most happy to say, that the British possessions, in the affairs 
of which they have been long concerned, must go to decay; on the, contrary, 
we believe that there is a wide field open for British enterprise, capital, and 
industry in those possessions, as well as for deliberate counsel and enlighten- 
ed measures i^egarding them ; the veiy essence of which is a comprehensive 
review of all the circumstances that have reference to them without receiving 
a bias from any particular quarter, .however plausible may be the arguments 
that issue from it. The national circumstances have now reached that point 
at which the public good must in truth and reality be uppermost in the minds 
of statesmen ; no side-wind policy will avail. ' The condition of this empire, 
and the state of the world generally, h^ thrown her upon her own resources 
to struggle against the competition, eiid, in some instances, misplaced jea- 
lousy of other powers. Artificial systems must now be thrown overboard. 
Great Britain cannot be eapi^nmbered with them. . Tn breaking them down, 
many individual hardships" accrue, and partial injury be experienced. 
Many parties who have ooqapm themselvps and their capital in pursuits 
whiun, from their long contmuitnce, have been considered as permanent, 
may be inconvenienced by having occasion to deviate from their course ; but 
this circumstance must not stand in the way of the general good. Ministers, 
we should imagine, ^e prepared for all the clamour that can ,be brought 
against them by interested parties^ apd there is no doubt of the strong eon- 
fidence that the people entertain m the statesman now at the head of the 
Gtovernment, as possessing the ability to devise, the integrity to recomipend, 
Mi the firmness of purpose to carry any measure into effect for the benefit 
a^the country. 
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LONDOKiANA. 

Localities atkd Characters* 

Ik toutbing upon a few of the interesting localities of the metropolis, 
we doDbot mean to refer to those which other pens have made corn- 
mom but only to notice such as may just occur to our memory in a 
desultory way. They are rather our oxm localities than those of the 
great body of the inhabitants of London, and have been fixed upon our 
attention by personal observation during a residence of some pan of 
Bfh among them. In youth, for example, we were fond of tracing 
Johnson and Boswell to the Mitre Tavern, still in existence, with the 
Ector's head in plaster ornamenting the coffee-room. This place has 
been frequently commented upon by periodical writers ; but there is an- 
odber which has never, that we recmlect, been noticed : it if at no great 
distance from the Mitre, on the other side of the street 

It was about the year 1805 that we were first ushered into the dining- 
house called the Cheshire-Cheese, in Wine-office-eourt. It is known 
that Johnson once lodged in this court, and botmht an enormous cudgel 
while there, to resist a threatened attack from Macpherson, the author, 
or editor, of Ossian’s Poems. At the time we first knew the place (for 
its visitors and keepers are long since changed for the third or fourth 
time,) many came there who remembered Johnson and Goldsmith spend- 
ing their evenings in the coffee-room ; old half-pay officers, staid trades- 
men of the neighbourhood^ and the like, formed the principal portion 
of the company ; though now bank-clerks and smirking drapers occupy 
^eir seats, and they, most of them, have passed to that sojourn whence 
traveller returns not. Within the walls of this humble house, many 
men of considerable note in their day ate, drank, and conversed in plea- 
sant company together, relaxing the elastic mind from its forced state 
of seriousness and study, minting ** Attic taste with wine.’’ It is re- 
ported of Milton, that he used to give up a day occasionally to mirth 
and wine, and the enjoyment and society of learned friends, and then 
return with new zest to his studies ; and many men of talent formerly 
thought it not unwise to follow his example. 

Though somewhat low in the scale of dinner precedence in these 
degenerate days,” this house has claims to be venerated by posterity 
even with the London Tavern, where the snubbed and carbuncled noses 
of aldermen imbibe the colour of the ruby from old Port and East India 
pirticular ; and the green fat of the turtle, moistened with cold punch, 
lights up faces that remain “ everlasting bonfires m with the luxurious 
Lon^s, haunt o^bindy puppyism and fashionable neartlessness, famed 
for R^ent's pudcb, and other enervating potations ; or Brunet’s, where 
sauce Robert delights the foreign visitants to the British metiopoKa, 
humbly reminding them of Very or Beauvilliers, omnipotent in cook- 
ery. Still is the Cheshire famed for steaks, and chops, and wine, that 
hold a respectable rank in the bibacious scale among the sons of the quill, 
who issue from the bullion- vaults of Threadneedle-street at the hour of 
five ; or the student of small means, who crosses to dine from the din- 
Jit And nooks of the Temple, where Law sits eternally {nrooding 

:^^^her throne of sophistry, planning vengeance for crime ana entangle- 
ments for the unwary, gulping down ancient absurdities, and balancing 
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the warm blood of life, her usurped property, against a yiii4 of broad- 
cloth or forty-shillings'-worth of man-millinery. 

F^w in this vast city know the alley in Fleet-street which leadt to the 
saw-dusted floor and shining tables; those tables of mahogany, pairted 
by green-curtained seats, and bound with copper rims to turn Aaeito 
of the knife which might perchance assail them during a warm debaSj^ 
John Bull having a propensity to commit such mutilations in' the tdl^' 
rent, tempest, and whirlwind’* of argument. Thousands have nevar' 
seen the homely clock that ticks over the chimney, nor the capacious, 
hospitable-looking fire-place under, both as they stood half a century ago, 
when Fleet-street was the emporium of literary talent, and every coffee- 
house was distinguished by some character of note who was regarded 
as the oracle of the company. 

In those times, the sons of literature were a more jovial race than at 
present, and felt, from a similarity of pursuits, a more kindly affection 
towards each other : now, they are a scattered brood, not often form- " 
ing a society of themselves ; but this perhaps contributes to their free- 
dom of thought and action, their former gregariousness having aided 
in keeping up a spirit of humiliation. Patronage was then in vogue, 
and the great in rank were looked up to as the guardians of the flock. 

The older visitors of the house were fond of sitting in particular 
corners, always came at a certain hour, and were as well known to other 
visitants as the waiters themselves. Courtesy ever made way for the 
fixtures of the olden time, and he who had ki^wingly occupied one of 
their favourite seats, immediately resigned It on their entrance. 

Among these was old Colonel L — e, in person short and thick-set; 
He often sacrificed copiously to the jolly god^ in his box behind the door ; 
he was a great smoker, and had numbered between seventy and eighty 
years. !&rly in the evening he ivas punctually at his post ; he called 
for his pipe and his go of rack/’ according to his diurnal custom $ and 
surveying first the persons at his own table, and then those in other 
parts of the room, he commonly sat a few minutes in silence, as if wait- 
ing the stimulating effect of the tobacco to wind up his conversational 
powers, or perhaps he was bringing out defined imagps from the dim 
reminiscences which floated in his sensorium. If a stranger were near, 
he commonly addressed him with all an old soldier's freedom, on some 
familiar topic which little needed the formalities of a set intioduction; 
but soon changed the subject, and commenced fighting his battles o’er 
again/’ He talked mucli of Minden, and the campaigns of 1758 and 59. 
He boasted of having carried the colours of the 90tli regiment, that . 
bofe the brunt of the day there, and mainly contributed to obtain a 
*^^Orious victory,” as Southey, in his days of uncourtliness, called 
that of Blenheim. But though thus fond of showing ** how fields were 
woo,” he was equally delighted with recounting his acquaintance with 
more peaceful subjects. He had known Johnson and ^Goldsmith, to- 
getiier with the list of worthies who honoured Fleet-street by making 
it their abode between thirty and forty years before, and were at that 
time visitants of the house. ** At this very table,” said he, speaking 
of that which is situated on the right-hand behind the door, ** Johnson 
used always to sit when he came here, and Goldsmith also. 1 knew 
them well. Johnson overawed us all, and every one became silent 
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when htt t{M)ke/* The Colonerdbftirved of Goldsmith, That no one 
would have thought much of ttei from his company, tbongh be had a 
great name Hi the worid»” 

The Colonel also knew something of Churchill, described him as by no 
■seana laepoasessing in person, and one 6f the last who could have been 
suppMed capable of writing as he wrote. The Colonel, in his old age, 
iCwt^incd he too bad a taste for poetry, and boasted of Goldsmith's 
having jutaerted (perhws jokingly) that he possessed a talent for writing 
verse. This idea working^ in his mind for years, had induced him to 
printi in his old age, what he called, to the best of my recollection, 

A Continuation of the Beserted Village." He always brought a copy 
with him of an evening, and was food of referring to it* and pasaing it 
round for the company to look at — weakness pardonable in a garru- 
lous old man. On revisiting^ the house, for old acquaintance sake, 
after an absence of some years from London, I missed him from his ac- 
^ottstoroed place, Which 1 observed to be occupied by a stranger. On 
inquiry, I found that he was departed to where human vanity and 
buiaan wisdom are upon a level, and where man is alike deaf to the 
vmee of litevltry and military ambition. 

A number of peculiar characters unknown to fame, and not like 

Colonel L ^ interested in war or literature, I also remembered, 

whom I saw no more. Mr. , ** a fellow of infinite jest," consider- 

ing hie age, but of that cast of character for which London is remark- 
ab|e« He bed accumulated thousands in business, aboulf five hundred 
yards distant, and came every evening to spend a few pence before 
Wd-time. An occasional walk farther into the city had been the 
utmost extent of his excuifsions for forty years, save when, on a fine 
Sunday, he ventured as far as Islington or Hackney ; but this to him 
was a journey, and supplied a topic of conversation for the rest of the 
weetk Uneducated, but having plain tradesmanlike sense, voluble, full 
of low wit, parsimonious, and vain of bis wealth, he was still not un- 
amusing. He was very proud of his honours as a Common Council- 
man, and was an oracle on civic affairs, lie almost knew by heart the 
Lord Mayors from Whittington to Curtis, lamented the dissolution of 
the Trained-bands, and verily believed the Lord Mayor's chain to be the 
moat enviable dignity on earth. He descanted much on the Riots of 
1780, and looked upon them as of as much consequence to England as 
the Catiline conspiracy was to Rome. He often described the confla- 
gration of Newgate, and praised the valour of the volunteers in Broad- 
Btreet, as unaurpansed in the annals of ancient of modern cities. He 
knew Wilkes in the days of his glory, and had given Beckford a vote for 
the mayoralty. His very faith was tinged with the hue of citizenship, 
and he believed all who resided out of the bills of mortality to be lifttlu 
better than '' the wicked." He had also disappeared, in the midst of 
his calcnlmions, at an advanced age, while talking of a retirement upon 
his fortune. Dr. the incompreliensible, the inscrutable Dr. -i-— > 
was another ipattant* Iti person, he was formed between what we Olay 
imagine of Dominie Sampson and Don Quixote, having the Calvinistic 
eeliolarship and square-toes of the one, with the sinewy leanneea and 
Inng fltce of the other; indeed, as Burns says, his nose and chin 
^^ebreatened ither." Hia atrabilarious countenance must have been 
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most appaWng to bis patients, &r he aright have seemai to personify 
the king of terrors himself by no gi^at stretch of fancy. Hie Mrik qrea 
had a slow, stop-watch kind of motion ; he even winked tibem far mm 
deliberately than the moat deliberate of other men ; his paee was Ibne- 
real, and, if naked, he would have been the counterpart of Mister Jdo- 
tice Shallow — for all the world like a forked radish, with a head ftn« 
tastically carved upon it with a knife.” On entering, he nnifovn^' 
singled out a particular peg on which to hang his large-brimmed faai ; 
and if he found it occupied, he would remove the intruder, and take 
possession of his favourite, heedless of giving offence. He had deeply 
studied the mysteries of his profession, and had imbibed a notion that 
most diseases were the effects of mental impressions, acting upon or- 
ganical formation : — hence, he oftener occupied himself with examining 
the causes, than studying the cure of disorders. His heart was generous 
and kind, and he seemed to have little regard for moneys His virtues 
lay so deep under a heap of reverse appearances, roOgh manners, and 
apparent surliness of temper, chat many gave him no credit for possess- 
ing any. He was a great enemy to administering too much medicine 
to his patients ; whence it is probable that the havock he made among 
the lives of his fellow-creatures was much less than that committed by 
his brethren of Warwick College in general, with whom he was always 
at variance. He treated the Brunonian theory with great contempt, 
and ranked some noted names in the medical world little above Stfn- 
gra4^ in nosological science. He often asserted that merit in a physi- 
cian had little to do with the extent of his prac*tice. A hypochondriacal 
virgin of fifty-dve in the circles of fashion, or a scrofulous peer, whose 
hereditary blood was unimpeachable, be insisted were the best projec- 
tors of a medical tyro into the orbit of fashionable practice. Theru 
the credit of curing a disease that never existed, often, he asserted, 
make a man’s fortune. 

Perhaps there was something sarcastic in such remarks, but they had 
a large portion of truth. The Doctor was also a great political dis- 
putant, and foiled many an antagonist, solely by the deliberate coolness 
of his replies, and the use of monosyllables, thrown into the debate at 
his adversary's weak- points with admirable tact. * 

I will mention but one more, the Rev. Mr. , whose dapper ro- 
tundity of paunch and oilineas of composition were not suflScient to 
neutralise the acerbity of his temper. On one subject alone he was 
always good-humoured^ and that subject was cookery. He came fre- 
quently to enjoy his bee&teak, with a bottle of sauce of his own com- 
position in his pocket. His appetite was not aldermanic, but dainty, 
th'at is, it regarded quantity less than quality ; hence he was rather an 
eipicure than a gourmand. He would dilate with placid self-satisfac* 
lion, for an hour, upon minglingf sauces, and preparing made-dishes. It 
Wfie pqri^tvely an enjoyment to see him get ready for eating : his pre« 
paration was infinite — the first taste, the smack of the tongue, the 
attitude, the sensual delight he seemed to experience, struck every be- 
holder, and suspended the knife and fork of the most hungry. His 
own eyes were fixed all the time upon the gravy, and the morsel he 
was just bathing in it, while his lips unconsciously smiled in joyous ex- 
pectation of the approaching regalement. A significant look would 
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sometimes appear in tbe faces of the company at what was styled ** the 
parson's feeing/’ but they were unobserved by him in the earnestness 
withfwjhich he exercised his favourite vocation. 

• There were other elderlv characters, of whom I might make mention, 
that figured at the same place of entertainment, not one of whom I re- 
comised again after an absence of twenty years, when old associations 
indueed me to visit it for the last time. New faces filled every box — 
a flresb gomration ai^ared, which seemed to have pushed the former 
** from their seats." As in human life, the revolvement of a little time 
eflbcta great changes; so, from being the haunt of the Johnsons and 
Goldsmiths, and chose who remained of that day, the dining-room 
was become, even to me, the resort of unknown men, who dreamed 
not of Johnson, but of the Three per Cents. India Bonds, and engrossed 
parchments. 

Notwithstanding the pleasures derived from retrospective glances, 
the mass of mankind, seldom look that way, being occupied with the 
cares of existence, and without leisure to dwell upon the straight-for- 
ward realities of life. The truth of this is more evident in the metro- 
polis than in the country, where every noted spot or castellated ruin 
oaa its current legend. What place is more remarkable for historical 
event, the sufferings of human nature, and the crimes of rulers, than the 
** Towers of Julius," as Gray styles them. In London, the artisan per- 
forms bis daily task on the very threshold of departed regality ; as in 
Crosby Hal), in Bisbopsffate, for example, or in some other spot once 
renowned, wholly unconicious of the time-hallowed locality where he 
is pursuing his avocation. So much of forgetfulness is there in these 
respects in London, that even the self-important cicerone, who extorts 
Jm beggarly fee for exhibiting our public buildings, scarcely ever de- 
tails the real facts connected with them. In the Tower of London 
there are a thousand recollections of events generally painful, but all 
. interesting, which seem by most people entirely forgotten. There, not 
only virtue and heroism, but female innocence and beauty, hava been 
offered up a hecatomb to the base passions of ferocious despotism. 
There, the patriot with a brow of indignant virtue, and a mind flaming 
with holy zeal fdr the welfiure of his fellow man, has smiled under the 
axe, and put the seal of blood to the testament pf his principles. There, 
the faithful and upright minister has found his prison and his grave 
from the sceptred and unmateful band, too forgivingly saluted when 
raised to strike the annihilating blow and there, too, the diadem- 
encircled brow" has one moment stood exalted in ^e pride and entire 

K ' nitude of power, and the next sunk under tbe arm of the assassin. 

t there are recollections of a livelier kind attached to the Tower a 
long race of our princes kept court there, and among them our Fifth 
Harry and Third Edward. Within its walls thme two scourges of 
France ** welcomed shout and revelry," and fair dames distributed 
prizes to the victors dt the tournament, when mailed heroes 
" Drank the ted whie through the hrimet barr’d,’' 
and the proud crusader 

** Le casqud sur le ^nt, et le croiz sur le sein," 


* Read the fate of Cromwell Earl of Esaev, in Hume. 
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reined in his stately courser^ and dunnounted to bend the knee to 
beauty. Thus the union of grandeur and misery, of the palace and’ the 
dungeon, of all the extremes of human existence, have contributed to 
make the Tower a place of durable remembrance* Diveiging from 
Tower«.street a little to the left, on entering upon Tower-hill, the 
spot where the scaSbld formerly stood, near the south-westeni angle 
of the iron palisadoes fnclosing the plantation. From an accurate map 
of the Tower and its precincts during the reign of Elizabeth, the houses 
on the side of Barking Church occupy precisely the same frontage they 
did then, and it is pretty easy to discover its exact (^te. These scafibltt* 
posts were fixtures in the ground, the planks that covered them only 
being removed after an execution. They remained there until the 
Revolution, and consisted of four uptight pieces of wood at right an- 
gles, having two shorter posts on the western side, which latter most 
probably supported the steps — those steps, to ascend which. Sir Tho- 
mas More asked assistance of the Lieutenant of the Tower, saying, 

Friend, help me up, and when I come down again let me shift for 
myself," and to the executioner, that ** he would get little credit by 
beheading him, his neck was so short." There fell also his friend 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who lingered a year in the Tower, de- 
prived even of necessary clothing, for refusing to acknowledge that 
monster of crime, Henry, to be 6od*s vicegerent upon earth. On that 
place, now trod over by thousands daily, unconscious of its former use, 
most state criminals of rank put to death in public suffered, from 1367 
to the Revolution of 1688 ; while some, known to be objects of the 
most particular regard of the people, were pxecuted within the Tower. 
On a better order of things being introduced, and an impartial system 
of justice, it was still used as a place of execution for state criminals 
till 1743, when the Scottish lords were executed there. Since that 
year a different punishment, and views more consistent with humanity, 
have caused these melancholy exhibitions to be changed both in mode 
and situation. There died Cromwell Earl of Essex without having 
had a trial, Lord Guildford Dudley, the girtuous Earl of Surrey, one of 
our early poets, the politic Strafford, and the energetic Sir Harry Vane, 
whose last address to the people being feared, was drowned by the 
noice of drums, placed round the scaffold for that purpose : and there 
fell the patriotic and heroic Sydney,* whose unjust attainder was 
afterwards reversed. The innocent, and venerable Countess of Salis- 
bury, the last of the line of the Plantagenets, also, who ran round the 
scaffdd, and refused to lay her head on the block without a trial, her 
gray locks hanging over her shoulders, till, after many fruitless blows 
aimed at her neck by the executioner, the race that had swayed the 
sceptre of England for three hundred years, was extinguish^ by a 
successful stroke. There poor Anna Boleyn smiled at the shortness 
of her neck for the headsman’s purpose. One mig^ fill a volume with 
the mournful list of names belonging to England’s best blood |hat 

* What noble scenes for history-pabifing nay be drawn fron our annals. Where 
is a more nobIb and inspiring subject for the pencil than Sydney bbring his am to 

the flagitiouB Jeffries oa being condemned, and desiring him to feel whether his 
pulse beat quicker than lus own ; an incident not surpassed in greatness of effect 
by any Roman action. 



there. lo9(ead*of enmnialing others, it may be best to fidlow 
thtr |>sth over which their trunks were conveyed back to tbair 

firmer pkoe of captjvitg. ^^me is something very imposing in the 
messy hnUdingi of the Tovror galOa ^and their ^luadrn^e guards, on 
passing under the low, “htpivy,, Gothic *^rtal8 which lead to it, and 
whioinigve conducted so many, ha Shakspeare has it, 

To make a bloody supper in the l\Swer.'’ 

Dungeons and bastiles, fnquisition and torture, rush upon the mind, 
and one thibks of the £ngj[jM Lord Chancellor, who, flaming hot in his 
zeal for the name Of misOjfKd religion, like later Lord Chancellors, 
insisted that the Lieutenant of the Tower should tighten the rack yet 
mute on which the tender^ limbs^ of the beautiful Anne Askew were 
agonizing, and on the lieutenant's refusal to do so, actually doing it 
hmnself! 

Now, indeed, most of these unpleasant ideas are dissipated. Within 
the fourth gate, either after passing the Bloody Tower and coming into 
the opdn space before the Lieutenant's house, with the great White 
Tower in front, or aftef passing the Record, and other Government 
ottces in mbdern taste, bustle and business alone prevail. The space 
between the gates and the moat, however, is sufficiently glodmy, and 
has struck chill upon the heart of many an unhappy state prisoner as 
he was conducted dcross its narrow road. About the entrance little 
that Is modern is seen, and it is here thdt the mind becomes impressed 
with the aspect of the place to a degree of melancholy. The black 
dilapidated bye*ward tower, and the drawbridge ; the antique*looking 
yeomen at the gate ; the Bloody Tower, as it is called, (though no one 
can tell why, unless'it was from Sir J. Overbtiry having perished there ;) 
the portcullis yet remaining, which points down its sharp terminations, 
threatening the assailant, and the gates of oak, studded with iron and 
crumbling to decay, are yet perfect enough to show the precautions, 
(now so futile.) by which, in former times, they sought to render their 
fortresses impregnable. The last time the portcullis was lowered was 
undur the administ/adon of the pusillanimous Lord Sidmoutb, when 
Thistlewood was imprisoned there. A little higher up, and on the 
other side, is the gate under which prisoners were conveyed by water 
to their dungeons immediately from the river. It was on that gate that 
the heads of persons ppt to death were exhibited . on stakes after pick- 
ling, to preserve them as long^as possible from the action of the wea- 
ther, according to the barbarous and ridiculous manners of the times. 
It was under that gate Queen Elizabeth entered a prisoner, and while 
entering exclaimed, ** Here landeth ag true a subject, being a prisoner, 
as evef landed on these stairs, and before God 1 speak it.” 

* One of the most painfully interesting sights in the fortress is the 
room in what is called the Beauchamp Tower| where many illustrious 
prisoners were confined, and the sad inscriptions it contained on tim 
walls. Many of these, alterations and time have obliterated. ** Jane, 
supposed to be Jane Grey» once visihle, but destroyed in alter- 
ing^ a window. John {Radley ” was over the fire-place, one of 
Guildford Dudley’s brothers. Numeroua scrawls still remain visible. 
Who can enter the White Tower, and see the small space where the 
ilhistrions Sir Walter Ralgjgh waa confined for ten yeiarg, and where he 
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wrota bif» History of the World, and not fael tha of rsealleetioiils 
nMiiiipcholy and toiicbing. Essex, RiissnUf Sydney, Bacom OwdbMUi^ 
barless other great names are connected with the Tower. ' 

The Kings of England ibnnirly passed some days in tl idkeadlisiilo 
accession, for it was once not less celebrated for revel than tm crieMk^ 
for f^te and i^letidour than for tramc horror. In the Tower were 
prisoned at one time the Kings of France and Scotland. There, after 
the battle of Hexhanii Harry was imprisoned, and there ha ultimately 
died, in 1471. The list of its illustrions prisoners would fill a volume* 

In die Chapel are interred many of the sufibiers ftmin regal vengeance ; 
among them Anna Boleyn, whose beautiful eyes, as shu turned themotl* 
the executioner, so affected him, he was oblig^ to have recourse to 
Stratagem to strike the fatal blow. Her body was flung into an old 
arrow-case, and interred, while her execrable husband awaited impa- 
tiently at Richmond the sound of the guns that told him of her exe- 
cution. The appeal of Anna Boleyn to Heaven, on her being sentenced 
to die, is one of the most^ beautiful on record. O Father ! O Creator! 
thou who art the way, ijte truth, and the life, thou knowest that 1 havc' 
not deserved this dea^T* 

The statements made by those who show the Tower are scarcely any 
of them correct, and the stranger will do well to make himself master 
of that very excellent History of the Tower, written liy Mr. Bayley, of 
the Record Otiice. A few judicious notes from that work will enable 
him to form a true estimate of all that is interesting there, scarcely any 
of the portion most interesting in an historical view being shown to 
strangeis by the hired guides to this great* national curiosity. Dr. 
Meyrick has been employed by the Duke of Wellington to arrange the 
armour according to its real age, a most judicious step, which no one 
was so capable of undertaking as that learned antiquary. The old 
Spanish armoury, hardly deserving the name, as holding little genuine 
of what it is said to contain, is a fine object in the gloom of approaching 
evening, in the hour that is so friendly to the contemplation of all ob- 
jects of antiquity. 

Another of the fine old localities of London b the neighbourhood of 
the church of 8t. Saviour, Southwark : this is one of the noblest and 
largest churches in London, and when the new Londofh Bridge is finish* 
ed, might be made a noble object from the approach on the Borough 
side. It is a positive disgrace if it be suffered to remain in its present 
dilapidated state by the parishioners. The massy spaciousness of the 
structure, and the solidity of its walls, strike the stranger who first be- 
holds it with admiration. In this church lies old Gower the poet, and 
there are several very curious relics of the olden time scattered about 
within Its walls. Its date is believed to be anterior to London Bridge. 
All the ground along the river near it towards Blackfriars* Bridge is 
filled with remains celebrated in the annals of the chutch, and, what it 
singular, also of the theatre. 

It was no great way off that the Globe Theatre once stood, where 
Shakspeare trod tlie stage. Nor must the venerable Bridge of Lon- 
don be forgotten, which will soon disappear for'dver, andi which, how- 
ever much deplored by the lovers of antiquity, is little to be lamented 
on the score of beauty or utility ; its history ilIVtffving battles, fires, 
tournaments, and whet not. The reflection that for so many ages 
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it stood the otily connectioA homita the two shOMi gives its present 
mutilated form no small of interest. It is. wMmUe that the 

view from above the centre Wdi of the new bridge wm be miioh finer 
than that from the, old* the elevation belhg greater. The scene from the 
old bridge is nevertheless unique, and though that from the other bridges 
may be nobler, there is not one of them half as novel or picturesque. 
It IS a fine spot to linger about at an early hour, before the busy crowds 
throng its pavements, and noise and bustle distract the attention. A 
gate on the Southwark side formerly defended the bridge, and it was 

E lly well serrated wiidl human heads, if old pictures are to be cre- 
The beholder of it now can hardly believe that a double row of 
stood on this bridge about fourscore years ago, and that a nar- 
row passage in the centre was the only thoroughfare for paiisengers. 
In one of the arches was a chapel, in which several persons were in- 
terred. It would seem as if the narrow minds of our fathers governed 
their dwellings, space is so little visible in the old erections in this 
country, except in^ those of the church, which in past days engrossed 
.all that that was worth having, and to aggrandize itself pinched every 
thing else in the nation. 


RAMBLIN6S OF A DESULTORY MAN, NO. V. 

The Table d’Hdte — The Place of Dreams — St, Radigomle — 

The Curiosities — The Bottle of Sautern, 

** If our landlord supplies us with beef nod with fish, 

Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish.*' 

Bstahatton, 

The table d’hote of the Boule d*Or was like an olla podrida. There 
was a little of every thing*; all the odd ends and scraps of society hash- 
ed up in one dish. Next to me, on the left, was an old noble, grand 
cordon of one of the orders of merit, who had come to put his son to 
the college at La Fl^che. He had seen much of the world, had been 
an emigrant and a wanderer. There were the traces of many sorrows, 
dangers, and cares on his countenance ; but if ever the heart finds an 
interpreter in the eye, bis had not been hardened by the trials of life. 
He had that sort of urbanity in his face which, probably, in youth had 
been accompanied by a gayer and a quicker spirit, though years Jhad 
left nothing but the calm placidity of demeanour, which, if it does not 
spring from benevolence, at least appears to do so. 

On my other hand was a young travelling linen-draper, a good 
example of French education. He had been brought up at a college, 
but that had not spoiled him for trade; he would talk with equal 
learning of Horace and cambric, and spoke as scientifically of the mea- 
surement of angles as the measuring of ribbons. He had scraps of 
Latin and samplea of cloth, and added, moreover, a political system, 
which certainly was of his own manufacture. Near my friend sat a 
^very elegant old man, with a long-waisted Windsor grey coat and ruf- 
fles, in the mode of 1700 , to his ^irt, which peeped timidly out from 
under the cufi& of his coat, like a poor ci-devant ashamed to show him- 
ielf amongst the upstarts of fashion. They were kept in countenance, 
however, by a powdered wig, with two long rows of curia on each side, 
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The Table 

Mi m iBfMNt like e iMp flirrowin^ its waj tluroi||^ tlie 

seat marked his toat wtth a whteB^sack iS down mt S BM FC trfMs teic. 
Towards the end of the mealf a priesti newly arrived, came id with his 
servant, and they both sat down to table together. Each was as' dirty 
as can well be imagined ; but the master was, in this respect, jiw- 
eminent. Nature had given him a round, fat, copper-coloured nee, 
which had evidently little acquaintance w4th soap and water ; and hts 
black rugged beard apparently went from Sunday to Sunday without 
the touch of innovating steel. His hands, that probably Heaven had 
designed for pig-driving, were now as dirty as if they still followed that 
employment ; and these he thrust unmannerly into the dish, without 
vouchsafing a word or a look to those around him. 

It is the poetry of life to see a man superior to his station, and rising 
above his fate ; but it is distressing to find the station thus degraded by 
the man. However, he and his servant sat together, and talked toge- 
ther, and ate together ; and most probably the servant would have been 
very ill pleased if he had dined on meaner fiire than his master. A 
Frenchman of this class can live upon any thing. If he cannot get 
better, a galette and butter-milk, or soupe maigre and a beurr^e, will 
content him ; but, if they be within reach, two services and a dessert 
are not at all too much for him. An Englishman of the same rank 
never aspires to more than a piece of meat and a mug of ale, but he 
must have that, or he cries starvation. 

The French have a kind of irritable jealousy towards the English, 
which sometimes makes them forget their, general politeness. Give 
them but a civil word, make the least advance, and they receive you 
with open arms ; but show them that cold reserve with which an Eng- 
lishman generally treats all strangers, and every Frenchman's hand 
is on his sword. 

1 believe we had been rather silent during dinner, but the young 
traveller on my right soon commenced snarling about the English. He 
began about manufactures, as something in his own line, saying that 
we pretended to rival the French, but if we lowered our duties, we 
should soon find how far we were surpassed by the taste and elegance 
of French productions. The emigre on my right said that he was not 
quite convinced of that. ** The superiority of our machines, the indus- 
try of our population, and the vastness of our resources,’’ he said, ** gave 
us infinite advantages over every competitor ; and he was afraid tbftt 
France would be obliged to call forth all her energies before she could 
equal us, without thinking of going beyond.” 

The gentleman in the rufiies observed mildly, that England must 
• have a most unproductive climate. He had lived long, he said, upon 
the coast of Britanny, and remarked constant boat-loads of fruit, vege- 
tables, and eggs, embarked for England. The firuit and vegetables he 
could understand, for that entirely depended upon the atmosphere, but 
he could not imagine why we had no eggs. 1 replied, that it was, pro- 
bably, because our hens, being naturaUy of colder constitutions than 
the French fowls, had a greater penchant for celibacy. 

The truth is,” said the old nobleman, ** that those who have never 
been in England, do not know what England is. Her productions are 
perfectly capable of supplying her population ; but her immense wealth 
giving her the means of excess, she is not content with what she abso- 
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lately want8» bat drain Otbmr a^piotrias of thair oepeas^ies fa^furoish 
heT* with lQxuiief«ndlbadMM*liM^ bur&n on the lower 

orders.” - 

Truot” said ibe yooi^ traveller ; Eeglaiid is glad enough to drain 
ot]|er countries ; and wi^out doubt, she now only proposes to open 
her ports, to overburthen us with her useless gold in exchange for our 
substanti^ commodities. Bugland talks of her liberal policy, but it is 
her own interest only she consults, and would gladly rum the world to 
enricb herself with its spoilsu” 

Thera was somedung very warm came rising into my cheek, but the 
old eOStgrant made a slight inclination, as much as to say, let roe «n» 
8wer*tkm ; so 1 said nothing. ** You are wrong, Sir,” replied he to the 
yonng man ; ** you are wrong and unjust. At a 'period, too unhappy 
to France for a Frenchman willingly to recall, did England take any un- 
handsome advantage of her position? Who would have refused her if 
she had demanded ten times what she required ? And since then, of 
what baa she defrauded the nations ? of what has she robbed the world ? 
Her only pbject has been to guard and protect her commerce, which is 
her existence ; and this she has scarcely done as much as her able po- 
licy and successful arms gave the title to expect, and the power to ex- 
act. So much for her Government ; now for her people. No one shall 
say one word against them before me. When I was an exile and a wan- 
derer, withooa a country, and without a friend, the English received 
me, protected me, supported me ; the nation gave me the means of 
existence; and individuals^ made that existence happy. France is the 
country of my youth and iny love ; in my young daya 1 drew my sword 
for her, but never unsheathed it against her. France shall have my 
bones when i die, and my affection while 1 live ; but England shall ever 
have my gratitude, and Englishmen my esteem.” 

He spoke, and the fire that had animated him passed away, and left 
bis countenance as mild and tranquil as it had been befi^re. 

1 suppose that all human beings feel alike on these points, but cer- 
tainly when the sun shines 1 am materially happier; his brightness 
seems to penetrate into the heart, and to make it expand like a fiower. 

The first decidedly fine weather we had had since our arrival in 
France began at Le Mans, and during our journey towards Tours, 
through a country that became richer and more rich as we advanced, 
searceljy a cloud overshadowed the sky, except occasionally one of 
those light sumiper vapours that, ckimming along over the landscape, 
gave a partial shadow us it pass^ enough to vary, but not darken the 
scene. * 

At Chateau du liohr we began to meet witli the abundance of Tou« 
raine. Fine peaches at six for four sous, and delicious pears at a price 
still lower, with grapes for a penny the cluster, all began to show that 
we progressed in a land H>f summer* It was here, too, that the first 
vineyards began to make their appearance, ctfmbing up the sides of the 
hills on each side of the road, and giving a luxuriant colouring to the 
view, though not indeed offering half the picturesque beauties which 
aae attributed to them by imagiiiatieii* 

Tours— 1 know not why, but it excited * ih my lUind a sensation of 
mthncholg^ir^hen 1 visited it before, was at the time of the unhappy 
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and ill-contrived revolt of Berton iit Sanmiur ; and returning with a 
party of the troops that had been tent to disperse his ttttdisef|lilii6d 
forces, we spent several very agreeable days in the ancient capUlof 
the Lyonnaise. In general, we are fond of fixing upon some spo(tjft»r 
building our castles in the air, and Tours and the Loire had yielae4«rie 
many a foundation for those unsubstant^l structures, which, as they 
always do, had crumbled away, and left me nothing but the ruins be- 
hind. ' 

Tours is one of those places which ha4 many recolleetions attached 
to it, especially since the wizard of the North has raised again the 
fallen walls of Plessis le$ Tours, and conjured up the King of the peo- 
ple, Lohis the Eleventh, the eftects of whose hatred to tiie nobility were 
felt even in the eighteenth century. But his mulberry-trees are no 
more, and aU that he did for the commerce of his favourite city is equally 
fallen to nothing. The Abbey, too, of St. Martin, whose abbots were 
once kings of France, is almost entirely destroyed. There are but two 
of the old towers standing, though at so great a distance from each 
other as to show the enormous extent of the ancient building. The 
beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrees owed her birth to Tours : unlike Agnes 
Sorrel, her best quality was her beauty, and for t^at her country- 
women are still deservedly famed. 

In many respects, it is a magnificent town. The Rue^iU>yale, the 
cathedral, the bishop's palace, and a fine bridge over tiie rieeri^ are the 
first objects the eye falls upon in entering the city ; but, before all, is 
the Loire itself, flowing on in calm majesty through the richest part of 
one of the most fertile countries in the world. Its banks are covered 
with all Nature's choicest gifts ; and, as if feeling the loveliness of the 
scene, the stream seems to linger amidst the beauty that surrounds it. 
Long, long ago, it was the song of the Troubadours. The Langue d’oc 
and the longue d'oie took its waters for a boundary, and many noble 
deeds . have rendered it famous ,,in history. It is to Tours, also, that 
France owes the first of her efforts in literature. 


It was fair-time at Poitiers, and twelve o'clock at night, so that we 
had some difficulty in getting beds ; but going into the kitchen, by dint 
of a little love and a great deal of civility, 1 prevailed upon the cham- 
bermaid to give us two, which had been reserved for a couple of gen* 
tlemen expected from Tours. 

When I returned to the hall, 1 foui^ my fViend with two Frenchmen. 
Now, under 'all circumstances, an Ei:i^lishmau generally keeps the dis- 
tance of two yards between him and a stranger ; but as I go through 
the world precisely as 1 do through a menagefie, to see all the strange 
beasts that are in it, I approximate myself, in general, to those whom 
Heaven throws in my way as near as I can, without risking to ealA the 
plague* The two Frenchmen were waiting for supper, and so were we ; 
therefore, without more ado, we all sat down together, and as 1 much 
wished to find out the famous field of Poitiers,,! soon began asking 
a great many questions. But they knew nothing about it. They had 
never heard of it, and they had lived iq^ the neighbourhood' for years ; so 
that they were sure the battle 1 spoke of could not have kgippened in 
their day. Most probably not,’' said 1. ** It must have tkmn before 

the Revolution,” said die other Frenchman, who was a good fat, sub-* 
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statttial farmer, come into the town to buy and sell at the fair. But, 
aa Monsieur was fond of earioua thmga,** he added, he ought by all 
means to aee the cburefa of ^t. Radigonde, where the mark of our Sa- 
viour’s foot was still to be seen and he set to tell me how it happen- 
edr and all about it. His story was somewhat after his own fashion, it 
is true, but it is not a wbit^ltm worse for that. 

** St. Radigonde,’* be said, ** was a Catholic,, and the sister of Clovis, 
who was father to Henri Quatre.” — ** 1 thought that they were more dis- 
tantly related/’ said I ; but he stuck to his biography, and continued. 
** Well, Clovis was a very warlike monarch, as well as his son, and 
being-^ engaged in a most tremendous battle, he sent to his sister to 
desire her prayers, wbi^ she very readily granted him, and while thus 
piously engaged, our Saviour appeared to her, and promised her the 
victory for her brother, leaving the mark of his foot in the marble. 
Clovis triumphed over his enemies, and so great was his gratitude for 
this manifest interferenee of Heaven in bis favour, that he instantly be- 
came a sincere Catholic. For you know,” said the narrator, ** that 
before that time he was a Protestant !” 

I havedieard,” replied I, “ that he was a Pagan.” 

** A Fagan or a Protestant,” said he, ** it is all the same thing.” 

I am ae ^d of seeing curiosities as any other grown child that ever 
existed, am as my companion was of the same mind as myself, the first 
thing we didf the morning after our arrival at Poitiers, was to visit the 
ruins of the Amphitheatre, 'nhich are very little worth seeing, except to 
those who love ruins for their own sake. The arena is filled up with 
garden; and though the whole site is perfectly well marked out, hut 
little of the walls exist at present. It was the son of the proprietor who 
showed us over the spot. He might be an idiot, or he might not, but 
he gave us no information, and kept grinning at us, and listening to our 
foreign dialect with evident marks of horror and astonishment. On 
our departure, he followed Us into me street, and still kept staring in 
oar faces, till my friend appealed to my better knowledge of France, 

0 ascertain what he wanted. 1 answered, ** A franc.” My companion 
was incredulous, but 1 put my hand in my pocket, and drawing one out 

1 begged the young gentleman to give it to La domestique.” He 
took It immediately with great satisfaction, and whether the servant 
ever received it or no, is between her young master and herself. 

We went to the church of St, Radigonde. It is really singular to 
observe how prone the human mind is to lend itself to every sort of 
absurdity. We are made of odd clay certainly, of so soft a temper in ^ 
our youth, that it takes the first form it happens to find, and then bar- * 
dening there, would sooner break than quit it. There were a dozen old 
womUn at the church-door, who make a livelihood by fixing themselves 
in the suite of St. Radigonde, and we were instantly assailed by La 
bonne St. Radigcmde prie pour vous,” togedier with much counting of 
rosaries, and all the rest of Catholic begging. On entering the church 
we soon found an iron grating, with a fine figure of the Saint, dressed 
in a blue doak, powdered with feurs de &, not at all unlike one of the 
pleeed at the head of a sbip» Theve, too, was what they are 
Mkeed te call the foot-mark of our Savionr, covered with some bars of 
iron, and an inscription above to give authenticity to the falsehood. 
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The Bottle of Sautern, 
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Round about it were scattered several pieces of money, from a sous to 
a franc, which my companion, in his fisherman’s slang, termed ground- 
bait. 

Fartlier on is the tomb of the saint, with a silver lamp ever burning, 
the gift of Anne of Austria, in gradtude for the restored health of 
Louis XIV. after his illness at Mete, which the queeii attributed en- 
tirely to St. Radigonde. In imitation of this royal credulity, multitudes 
of persons afflicted with various maladies have hung up at the shrine little 
effigies of the affected parts, modelled in wax, so that there are enough 
of waxen legs and arms to furnish the largest doll-shop in Eu* 
ro^. Passing through a low arch, we descended by a few steps to the 
sort of vault in which lies the stone coffin suppoaH^ to contain the body 
of St. Radigonde : this the pious take care to adbrn with large tapers, 
much to the gratification of the priests and the wax-chandlers. 

We were tired with our ramble, for besides the Amphitheatre and St. 
Radigonde, wc had been to the cathedral and the promenades, and had 
walked for two or three miles along the road towards Paris, to see the 
beautiful rocky scenery which fianks the entrance to the town, and 
which we had passed the night before by moonlight. Finding that we 
could actually get no dinner at the inn, (they were all so occupied with 
the people of the fair,) we strolled out to a restaurateur’s in the neigh- 
bourhood, before the door of whose house a woman, with a voice like a 
stentor, and a face like Baron 6——, was sipging the acts of our Sa- 
viour, in a sort of little bootli covered all over with gospel pictures, 
which the man who played the accompaniment pointed out with his 
fiddlestick, one by one, as she came to them m her song. 

We went into the restaurant, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of the fair, met with a very good dinner, composed of Heaven knows 
what. It is of no use to inquire into these things ; the best way is not 
to ask about them. 

After dinner we ordered a bottle of Sautern, which was marked in 
the carte at two francs ten sous. It was in a kind of despair that we 
did it, tor the red wine was worth nothing. It came—ppople may talk 
of Hocheim, and Burgundy, and Hermitage, and all the wines that ever 
the Rhone or the Rhine produced, but never was their wine like that 
one bottle of Sautern. It poured out as clear as the stream of hope ere 
it has been muddied by disappointment, and it was as soft and generous 
as early joy ere youth finds out its fallacy. We drank it slowly, and 
lingered over the last glass as if we bad a presentiment that we should 
never meet with any thing like it again. When it was done, quite 
done, we ordered another bottle. But no — it was not the same wine. 
We sent it away and had another — in vain; — and another — there was no 
more of it to be had. 

It was like one of those days of pure unsophisticated happiness, 
that sometimes break in upon life, and leave nothing to be desired ; 
that come unexpectedly, last their own brief space, like things apart, 
and are remembered for ever. 
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l/BTTBaS»tllOM KBW YORK, NO. II. 

♦ i 

Dear D, — Your objection Is just ; 1 have proceeded a little too fust. 

I ought certainly to have given you some account of the first im- 
pression 1 received of New York ; one never, indeed, contemplates a 
second view, even of the most striking sight, with the same degree of 
excitement as a first. However, to atone for the omission, I will 
now endeavour to give in this letter my Mneral recollection of several 
visits to the city— a pleasing task, wbidi reminds me of many kind 
friends and the obligations of much hospitality. 

After leaving the I had been put on shote at Utrecht, on Long 

Island, and approached New York by Brocklyn, from the heights of 
which the town, on tbu opposite side of the iSound, or East River, Iw it 
is commonly called, presents a gay and superb appearance, crowned 
with a coronal of many elegant steeples. Along the wharfs lofty 
stacks of vast warehouses bespeak high ideas of its mercantile opu- 
lence. ^ The vessels whieh lined the quays, both in number and import- 
ance, surpassed my expectations. 

The distant view of New York, almost free from smoke, is singularly 
bright and lively ; in some respects it refreshed my recollection of the 
sea- bound cities of the Mediterranean, but with more variety of colour, 
and less ornamented architecture. The lower parts of the interior, 
next to the warehouses, resemble Liverpool ; but the boast of the city 
is Broadway, a street that, for extent and beauty, the Trongate of Glas- 
gow, which it somewhat resembles in general effect,, alone excels. The 
style of the Trongate is, if the expression may be used, of a more massy 
and magnificent character, but there is a lightness in that of Broad- 
way which most people will prefer. Those who compare the latter 
with Oxford-street, in London, do it injustice ; for, although the shops 
in Oxford-street display a richer show of merchandize, the buildings 
are neither of equal consequence or magnitude. Regent-street in 
Ibondon is of course always excepted from comparisons of this kind. 

New York, however, is not distinguished for edificial ornaments. 
The only building in the whole town which claims or attracts any de- 
gree of admiration is the City Hall, a vast pile, constructed of coarse 
whitq. marble, and resembling in the features of its architecture the 
Stadt-house of Amsterdam, iti Holland ; but if my recollection serves, 
it is lower by a floor. The interior is elegantly fitted up ; the council- 
chamber, adorned with portraits of officers who have rendered service 
to die Republic, is a noble apartment ; no corporation in Europe is, in* 
deed* so splendidly accommodated as that of New York. 

Some of the churches may be entitled to the appellation of handsome ; 
but a defect in the proportions of those which exhibit porticoes is de- 
structive of the dignity they ought, in propriety, to have possessed. 
The pillars are too far apart ; and I thinks 4a some instances, also too 
slender. 

The portico of the BoWery Theatre is immeasurably the finest mor- 
feau of architecture in the city. It resembles that of Covent-Garden, 
but seems to be nobler and greeter ; and yet I am not sure if, in point 
of dimensions, it is larger, or so large as that of Covent-Garden. The 
^y objection to it — and my objection is stronger against the London 
'tteatro— 'is the unfitness. In both cases, the style and order are of the 
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gravest Templar character, more appropriate to the tribunals of cruni« 
lUil justice, than to the haunts of Cytherea and the Muses. It is asto- 
nishing, after all which has been lectured on the proprieties of archi- 
tecture, that such inappropriate fabrics should still be raised. I do not, 
however, find so much fault with the America^ artists as with our own. 
The arts here are less understood in principle than wfth us — a dne 
thing is deemed fine, without relation to its fitness i and we have no su- 
periority to boaet of, while two such insults to the taste of the ago exist 
in London as the exteriors of Covent-Garden and the India House. Is 
there no chance in the march of intellect that the sublimated vulgar will 
destroy them ? 

The chief architectural beauties of New York, as of every other town 
after all, not of the first class, are the private houses. The very best 
here do not exceed the second, or rather the third, order of London resi- 
dences ; but they arc quite equal to the first either of Glasgow or of 
Liverpool, the proper standards of comparison with a city so similarly 
commercial. The only thing I object to in them, is the showiness of the 
furniture ; it appears more for ornament than use ; it lacks the sim- 
plicity and quietness of domestic householdry. I would almost suspect 
that the public rooms, except on rare occasion^, are only used for 
morning visitors, not as family apartments : wherever this is the case, 
there will always be something dressed and ceremonious about the 
house, deteriorating the comfort that might otherwise be enjoyed. 

In their hospitality, the richer class of the citizens of New York 
(especially those who, with a judicious fastidiousness, do not allow the 
legal equality of civil rights, with only equal fortune, to be sufficient to 
supersede the superiority of education and intelligence,) study refine- 
ment and liberality. Accordingly, in every particular, their tables are 
served in the very best style and taste. It may be that the sideboards 
are less set out with ornamental plate, and the wines are less numerous 
and recherche ; but there must be a great deal of afiectation in the 
guests from your side of the Atlantic, who would pretend to deny the 
epithets of elegance and delicacy to the entertainments. 1 am persuaded, 
few of the commercial visitors from Great Britain to New York see 
such entertainments at home, and few are now admitted to them. The 
presumptuous dogmatism with which these gentry, some years ago, 
were in the practice of criticising the hospitality of the Americans, has > 
had the effect of producing a more chary diffidence in admitting them 
to the freedom they were formerly allowed. 

On my second visit to the city, Mr. P. W , then the Mayor, did 

me the honour to call on me, and to invite me to his house : an inci- 
dent I shall ever esteem felicitous, as it opened to me a society, both for 
general talent and intellectual intelligence, of a superior kind, and en- 
abled me to form, if I may use the freedom to say so, a friendship with 
a gentleman of uncorn'mon urbanity of manners and delicacy of taste. 

To my excellent friend Dr. W 1 was no less indebted ; I felt towards 

him, from the first moment of introduction, as if we had been formerly 
acquainted in another sphere of being. But to every stranger who has 
the good fortune to be made known to him, his attentions are un- 
bounded ; and his circumstances happily enable him to gratify his hos- 
pitable inclinations with no ordinary elegance. 1 had the pleasure, at 

SejU. — VOL. XXVI. N(K cv. U 
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his house, to be introduced to Btr. Claj, the late Secretary of State for 
the United States, a plain, intelKgent, Presbyterian*looking personage, 
with an occasional pleasing intellectual smile, that softened the habitual 
hardness of an address more official than natural. But 1 must not at- 
tempt to describe in this manner the different gentlemen with whom I 
had the good fortune to become acquainted ; it is a freedom that may 
be taken only witli public characters. 

There are several things in the first impression of New York which 
ought to be mentioned : amongst these, the dull complexion and ex- 
nressiooless physiognomy of the common people. Whether their sal- 
low hue and the languor of their looks, so strikingly different from 
the fresh and ruddy animation of the English, are the effects of a lo- 
cal climate, and of influences peculiar to the situation of the city, 1 
shall not undertake to determine ; but unquestionably both the figure 
and countenance of the Americans improve as you proceed into the 
interior. A. 


LIKES OK THE DEPARTURE 
OF BM1GRAKT8 FOR KBW SOUTH WALES. 

BY T. CAMPBELL. 

On England's shore I saw a pensive band. 

With sails unfurl'd for earth s remotest strand. 

Like diildren parting from a mother, shed 
Tears for the home mat could not yield them bread ; 
Grief mark'd each face recedinff from the view, 

’Twas grief to nature honourably true. 

And long, poor wanderers o'er tV edmtic deep. 

The song that names but home diaU bid you weep; 

Oft ehall ye fold your flocks by stars above 
In that far world, and miss the stars ye love ; 

Oft, when its tuneless birds scream round forlorn. 
Regret the lark that gladdens England's morn. 

And, giving England^ names to distant scenes. 

Lament that eara's extension intervenes. 

But doud not yet too long, industrious train. 

Your eotid good with sorrow nursed in vain ; 

For has the heart no Interest yet as blaqd 
As that which binds us to our native land ? 

The deep-drawn widi, when children crown our hearth. 
To hear the cherub-dioras of their mirth. 

Undamp’d hy dread that want may e'er unhouse. 

Or servile misery knit those smilii^ brows : 

The.pride to rear an independent shed, 

Anp give the lips we love unbonrow’d bread; 

To see a world, from shadowy forests won. 

In youthful beauty wedded to the sun ; 

Tb skirt our home with harvests widely sown. 

And call the blooming landscape all our own, 

Our children's herita^, in prospect long. 

These are the hopes, high-minded hopes and strong. 
That beckon England's wanderers o’er the brine. 

To realms where foreign constellations shine ; 
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Mliere streams firamtiBdiseaver*d‘foiiiitiBBS rc^ 

And winds diaU fim Jlhem (firanci th* Antarctic iKde. 

And wbat though doom’d ta shores so far apart 
From Engl^’B home* that ev’n the hame*sick heart 
Quails, thinking, ere tiiat gulf can bo recross’d. 

How liurge a space' of deeting life is lost : 

Yet there, by time, their bosoms shall be changed. 

And strangers once shall cease to sigh estranged. 

But jocund in the year’s long sunshine roam. 

That yields their ndde twic^ its harvest-home. 

There, marking o’er his farm’s expandii^ ring 
New fleeces whiten and new fruits upspring. 

The grey-haired swain, his granddiud sporting round. 
Shall walk at eve hb little empire's bound, 
fimblased with ruby vintage, inning corn. 

And verdant ramp^ of Acaoian thorn. 

While, mingling with the scent his pipe exhales, 

The orange-grove’s and fig-tree's breath prevails ; 
Survey with pride beyond a monardi's spoil. 

His honest arm's own subji^ated soil ; 

And summing all the blessings God has given. 

Put up his patriardial prayer to Heaven, 

That when his bones shall here repose in peace. 

The scions of his love may still increase. 

And o’er a land where life has ample room. 

In health and plenty innocently bloom. 

Delightful land, in wildness ev’n benign. 

The glorious past is ours, the future thine ! 

As in a cradled Hercules, we trace 
The lines of empire in thine infant face. 

What nations in thy wide horizon’s span 
Shall teem on tracts untrodden yet by man 1 
What spadouB cities with their spires ehall gleam. 
Where now the panther laps a lonely stream. 

And all but brute or reptile life is dumb 1 
Land of the free ! thy kingdom is to come. 

Of states, with laws from Gothic bondage burst. 

And creeds by charter'd priesthoods unaccurst ; 

Of navies, hoisting their emblazon’d flags,* 

Where shipless seas now wash unbeacon'd crags ; 

Of hosts review'd in dazzling files and squares, 

Their pennon’d trumpets breathing native airs, — 

For minstrels thou shalt have of native fire. 

And maids to sing the songs themselves inspire : — 

Our very speech, metiiinks, in after time. 

Shall catch th' Ionian blaodness of thy clime ; 

And whilst the light and luxury of thy skies 
Give brighter smiles to beauteous woman’s eyes. 

The Arts, whose soul is love, shall all spontaneous rise^ 

Untrack’d in deserts ties the marble mine, 

CJndug the ore that midst thy roofs diall ^ino; 

Unborn the hands— but born they are to be— 

Fair Australasia, that ^all give tp thee 

Proud temple-domes, with gaUeries winding high,) 

So vast in space, so just in symmetry, v 

'fhey widen to the contemplaiing eye, ) 
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With colonnaded aides in long array. 

And window's that enridi the flood of day 
O'er tesselated pavements, pictures fair. 

And niched statues breathing golden air. 

Nor there, whilst all that's seen bids Fancy swell,. 
Shall Music's voice refuse to seal the spell ; 

But choral hymns shall wake enchantment round. 
And organs blow their tempests of sweet sound. 

Meanwhile, ere Arts triumphant reach their goal. 
How blest the years of pastoral life shall roll! 

Ev'n should some wayward hour the settler’s mind 
Brood sad on scenes for ever left behind. 

Yet not a pang that England's name imparts. 

Shall touch a fibre of his children’s hearts ; 

Bound to that native world by nature’s bond. 

Full little shall their wishes rove beyond 
Its mountains blue, and melon-skirted streams. 

Since childhood loved and dreamt of in their dreams. 
How many a name, to us uncouthly w'ild. 

Shall thrill that region’s patriotic child. 

And bring as sweet thoughts o'er his bosom’s chords. 
As aught that *s named in song to us affords ! 

Dear shall that river's margin be to him. 

Where sportive first he bathed his boyish limb. 

Or pettea birds, still brighter than their bowers, 

Or twin’d his tame young kangaroo with flowers. 

But more magnetic yet to memory 

Shall be the saoired spot, still blooming nigh. 

The bower of love, where first his bosom burn'd. 

And smiling passion saw its smile return'd. 

Go forth and prosper then, emprizing band : *■ 

May He, who in tne hollow of his hand 
llie ocean holds, and rules the whirlwind's sweep. 
Assuage its wrath; and guide you on the deep ! 


THE METROPOLIS IN DANGER. 

It is astonishing to think of the insensibility* of people in general to 
the most extreme cases of distress, except when accident draws their 
particular attention to them ! 

We were ourselves sitting, on a fine evening in June, gazing with our 
accustomed placidity on the golden clouds which adorned the western 
sky, and reflecting with much complacency on the general state of this 
great city, of which the sun had just taken his leave for the night. As 
we watched the mysterious process by which a very well-dressed person 
was evoking flame from the successive gas-lamps of the long line which 
we command a view of, our thoughts were full of London, of its ele- 
gance, its gaiety, ite intelligence, its comfort, its immense population ; 
and we were endeavouring to comprehend the means by which a daily 
supply of food was quietly and regularly conveyed to a million and a 
half of people, when our reflections were painfully attracted to another 
point of view ; indeed, to a lamentable state of things in general, and to 
4 sense of intolerable calamity, in particular, of most of the residents of 
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•llid English metropolis. This was effected by a very interesting pdb* 
lication we at that moment received, with a lion and unicorn at the top 
of it, on the subject of a Royal Filter for Cisterns, of which one George 
Robins, not apparentl}r a member of the Royal Society, is the avowed' 
author ; a man who evidently feels a painful sense of the distress under 
which his fellow-citizens are labouring, and is anxious to put an end to 
what threatens, if unchecked, to put an end to them* 

In fact, now we think of it, we had observed a general face of afflic- 
tion in the streets, and in the parks ; a kind of sentimental sorrow min- 
gling with the smiles of social meetings, and giving a more than usually 
interesting appearance to the fashionable world. The very people in 
the pit at the Adelphi, when they laughed convulsively at Mr. Mathews, 
looked as if they had previously been in tears ; and as they had cried 
till they laughed, so many of them, we perceived, laughed till they 
cried. More than all, we had noticed among those who slay in cha- 
riots,” the physicians and surgeons of this town, a peculiar gravity, a 
tender melancholy, which we had at first hastily ascribed to the general 
healthiness of the season ; and it was in the course of our reflection 
upon these things that we were led to pass in review all the circum- 
stances in the condition of the giddy crowd below our windows, from 
which train of thought we were aroused by the Royal Filter. 

The clever little work before us begins by stating, very truly, that 
the health and comfort of every family are intimately ** bound up” with 
the supply of pure and wholesome water ; and very reasonable surprise 
is expressed, that a fact so important should have passed without any 
notice until about fifteen months ago, when people became convinced, 
by an eloquent treatise, entitled **The Dolphin,” (we are ashamed to con- 
fess we never saw it,) that water was actually supplied to them, in this 
very town, in a polluted and unwholesome condition ! It is curious 
to see how ignorant people may be of their own sufferings. Here were, 
as we have said, more than a million of people, all of whom could read 
and write, most of whom could cast accounts, many of whom had even 
read the Library of Useful Knowledge, and all of whom, or nearly all, had 
two eyes wherewith to see, a tongue wherewith to taste, and a nose for 
the main purpose of smelling, yet literally beholding and drinking a 
water for years and years, from infancy to youth, from youth to man- 
hood,' from manhood to decrepitude, boiled in a morning and evening, 
unboiled at noon, or later, as might be, fancying all the time that it was 
a bright, clear, and good water, until ** The Dolphin” (how we regret 
that no copy was sent with the author’s respectful compliments,) — until 
** The Dolphin,” we say, convinced all these people that they were, with 
eyes and mouth open, but blinded understandings, daily swallowing such 
a combination of filth and horror as all the words in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary would fail to do justice to, and productive of dyspepsia, con- 
sumption, ill-temper, srnall-pox, and a long train of evils, including loss 
of appetite and hair, and premature old age ; a water, in fact, so de- 
structive, that there had been nothing so well calculated to destroy the 
human race, and put an end to the Emigration Committee, since the 
waters of the general deluge ! 

But truth is always unwelcome. The author of** The Dolphin” 'was 
threatened with prosecution. He appealed to the general voice. A 
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pilUtc meetiiig bdd at die West-end ; Pariieieent was petitioned i, 
die whole country awakened; and a Royal commission (hence the lion 
and unicorn) appointed to find better water. By these Coramlssioners 
a Report has been publiabedt which the author before us (Robins) states 
to be a document of as great importnnee as was ever laid before the 
public. It is a report of one hundred and fifty folio pages, and contains, 
we are assured, a set of sutemenU so staggering, that ** all of them will 
be read with interest, and some with sensations bordering upon horror." 
This is really, then, a very shocking business. 

Let us see what is said. Nobody can expect us to read a report of a 
hundred and fifty folio pages at this season of the year ; but the work 
on onr fable presents us with some very lively extracts. We turn then 
to Robins, First, we very properly mean to notice what is said by the 
President of the College of Physicii^, who is also physician to the 
King, and appears as a witness against the vagrant water of the 
Thames; far diflferent from that lovely stream which erst the poets 
sung of! tlien a river of life and beauty, glancing through the ricliest 
valley in the world ! now a river of darkness and death ; ** sad Ache- 
ron, of sorrow, dark and deep flowing in sullen mmesty through a 
population on either bank waiting to be devoured ! We are not ex- 
aggerating : Sir H. H— — ^ ** pronounces the water sent to his house to 
be a filthy fluid, with which he is disgusted." It was even said, but we 
believe it is •ncorrect, that Sir H— — - had given up practice, and left 
town^ after solemnly performing his last duty to the King, by trying to 
persuade his Mmesty to vM down St. James's, and to blow up Buck- 
ingham palace^ oome and all, and have the royal towers of Windsor 
removed into Warwickshire. It was evidently impossible* to bear up 

against such a body of water as came to Sir H ’s house ; and, al- 

Aottgb it is well known that he is one of the kindest and best of phy- 
sicians, it must have rendered the ordinary duties of life burthensome, 
and puUic avocations odious. We look back upon the cheerfulness 
with which he went through the latter with astonishment, whilst all 
tlie while" bis domestic cisterns ran liquid fihh. Little did we think, 
that when we beard him so agreeably illustrate the madman of Horace,, 
(** Fuit baud ignobiHs Argi8,'5 that there was so little cause for speak- 
ing of London water as another ancient, Pindar surely, spoke of water 
in general, in that admirable commencing line, which has so puzzled 
the trarralators; that line, which an English translator has rendered. 

Water the first of elements we hold," but which a French author has 
expressed, “ C'est une excellente chose que I’eau." 

I'hen we have another physician. Dr. H , who has actually re- 

tired from practice ; and who says, firom his seclusion, that the decayed ' 
vegetable maCtm in the Thames water produce &uUy digestion and 
impurity of blood, of which the inhabitants of the metropolis are con- 
stantly complaining." Really this is still more wonderful ! Here are 
we dining out not unfrequently, say about six days in seven, and if the 
people whom we meet have a bad digestion, Uiey are surely unconcerned 
enough about it. Soup, turbot, patties, chicken and tongue, mutton or 
V^ison, pastry and trifle, all are trifles to them. Wines innumerable and 
unpromunceable, besides dessert, they make nothing of. Nor do they 
venemently object to supper. ^ much for faulty digestion ! Then, 
as to impurity of blood, blind and ignorant must we have been in rides 
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and .walkib in parka and gardanst to have seen no outward 8{gns oT it ; 
not even at the Horticultural, where the heavens smOed bdt| out rathi»r 
wept at the prospect of the calamities which now occupy our reluctant 
pen. Ah !*' as our good friend M. de Poureeaugnac says, quo c'eat 
une excellente chose que de savoir les cboses I” 

Mr. K r, a surgeon, says every meal is injurious to thousands. 

Surely the faculty have very little reason to complain of that. But 
levity is misplac^ here, for it is plain that the people of London are 
dying fast. How can it be otherwise ? think of the sewers^ (we regret 
the unavoidable necessity of alluding to this subject,) the hundred arid 
forty-five sewers, equal to the hundred and fifty pajps of the Water 
Report : think of the refuse of the streaming gas — of the ofl^scoUrings 
of lead — of the refuse of soap, and colour, and every kind of deadly 
drug : think only of the numberless unconscious kittens daily consigned 
to this oblivious water ; and all those ** unutterable things," as Dr. 
J says in his evidence, reeking, floating, bubbling, oozing, melt- 

ing ; things rank, things sour, things bitter, things oily, things acrid 
and poisonous ; with now and then a dash of suicide — for it is well 
known, that when the nights are dark, hardly a week passes without 
some unfortunate girl springing over the parapet of the bridges amid 
the unavailing screams of watchmen. The only wonder is, that the 
Thames — Father Thames, as he has been called, and who, like Saturn,* 
seems inclined to devour his children — should have been allowed to 
conduct itself through London in such an indecorous way for such a 
length of time ; and all the time, too, every man and woman dyspep^ 
tic, taking dinner pills, daily becoming more bilious, and deaths fright- 
fully increasing. 

Why, Dr. J himself, we see, was actually obliged to leave 

Spring Gardens on this very account; giving up a very advantageous 
lease, and leaving a comfortable residence in that rural part of the town 
to be demolished by the rats. It was impossible for him to remain ; he 
states that he had **a pain after taking his breakfast," every morning, 
as sure as the morning came. No sooner had he taken his tea or 
coffee, no matter whicli, with a little dry toast, and perhaps an egg, 
or a small portion of broiled salmon, or fried bacon,, which the faculty, 
after some thousands of years' tinkering of the human body, (as Mr. 
Colton was pleased to call it,) have discovered to be the sovereignest 
thing on earth against indigestion, — than there came on a prevailing 
pain in all the regions of the bowels ; first slight, a kind of pleasing 
colic, hardly interrupting the perusal of The Times" newspaper; then 
more serious, and inconsistent with study ; and at last perfectly fright- 
ful. This was entirely caused by the turbulent water of the Thames ; 
and we are assured that the good Doctor (for whom we have a great 
regard, having once consulted him ourselves — a case of morbid sCHM- 
bility, ficc.) has exceedingly improved in health and looks since his re- 
moval. He still hints that several young ladies have ** bowel com-' 
plaints" from the same cause. We are very sorry to hear it ; for 
neither beauty, nor delicacy, nor wit, nor the utmost art in devising 
albums, and finding out charades, or acting them, nay, not even mu- 
sic and drawing, can make any young lady interesting in our imagina- 
tion, who has a real, true, substantial pain in the bowels every day of 
her life in London. We quite agree with Dr. J , (hat “a lime 
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must eome^ when tiie people will open their eyes to this scene of 
•corruption, veiled end concealed as it is by iron tabes and stone pave- 
ments.” 

Dr. K— says, That he saw (&ncy that!) the foul and black stream 
from the Rahelagh sewet, passing between the Company’s steam-engine 
and the Dolphin, goaded with no small portion of undivided, floating 
filth — -* — .” We must refer for the remainder of the sentence to Robins, 
p. S ; the stomach cannot dwell on these reflections with composure. 

Dr. S , a physician to Chelsea Hospital — near to which Dr, K 

saw what we have just mentioned — Dr. S says, The tide stirs up 

the mass of impurity (produced by all that is corruptible in the animal 
and <vegetable world, together with the noxious filth of gas and other 
manufactories,) that constandy flows into the Thames from Battersea 
down to Gravesend.* —Robins, p. 4* There is something grand in the 
idea of this stirring-up, this mighty turbulence and conceit of the tide, 
and of all ' the animal and vegetable world between Battersea Bridge 
and the Three Tuns at Gravesend ; but the mind, absorbed in the im- 
mensity of the danger, refiises to be romantic. Dr. S , it appears, 

fled from Hanover-square, as Dr. J from Spring-gardens, both 

being literally washed out. 

Another highly-respectable physician. Dr. P , well known as the 

author of an excellent book upon diet, is equally distressed. He even 
goes so far as to say that the water positively stinks I He does not 
say merely' that it is rather unpleasant — that it is disagreeable — that it 
is offensive — that it is ** rather high/’ but plain out, that it stinks. 

The Company (some most unreasonable company surely) send in mud 
with the water, and then complain that the cisterns arc not kept clean.” 

We never heard of such impudence. Nay, Dr. P goes on to affirm, 

that he cannot find terms sufficiently expressive of the awful effects 
it may be likely to produce upon the health, and even lives, of the inha- 
bitanta of the metropolis.” And we learn (Robins, p. 4,) that in the 
last edition of his work, he goes still farther, and asserts, that if a 
remedy be not applied to the evil, the ravages of some epidemic may 
be fairly anticipated.” This is quite enough for us. No more con- 
tributions will flow from our pen; no more magazines will enliven 
and enlighten the first day of the month. Every periodical will be- 
come an obituary. No wonder town is emptying so fast. There 
they fly, at this moment, for their lives, with horses four, and postilions 
in nervous haste — that stout lady and gentleman, all those seven chil- 
dren peeping out of the coach-window, the footman and the lady’s- 
• maid in the blue spencer and green veil — there they go ; they have 
drunk of the waters of bitterness ; they have had pains in the bowels ; 
they have been to Battersea, and they fly lest they should die ! We 
will not be long ,aftcr them ; our part is taken, and our place too, in 
the Edinburgh mail ; we will leave this city of the watery plague, and 
refuge take where no waiter is, but most excellent whisky. From 
thence, about two years hence, we may return, and write reflections 
in a solitary valley where was once the famous city of London. 
Vfd shall sit and muse by the side of a stream, which was once the ditch 
of Fleet, or perchance the seWer of Chelsea : there, amidst ruins, we 
arball behold but one solitary figure — a female wildly clad, her gar- 
ments flickering in the breeze, and her looks unearthly ; some ancient 
woman, who, when the city was in its pride, was accustomed to sell gin 
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to the eailore efc BlackwalU and who kept them in spirits until the gin 
• became too largely diluted; 

Yet may we not have been too easily frightened ? Are the doctors 
to be believed ? Alas ! another page of Robins settles that matter fbv 
ever ! Here we see, page the 5th, Mr. Mills, ** the engineer,’’ deposes 
that the Thames is tlie common sewer of London ; that it receives the 
contents of all the other sewers ; forty-six on the south side, and ninety- 
nine on the north side ; and ninety-nine and forty-six make one hundred 
and forty-five, so all the witnesses agree : there is no hope for us. 

Listen to Mr.Goodhugh, ** the fishmonger.” “ Put,” says Mr.Good- 
hugh, ** fresh fish into the water of the Thames, and in six hours they 
die and they not only die, which is bad enough for them, biit they turn 
a yellow colour, which is worse for us. They are disgusted into a fit 
of the jaundice, and so die. Then, Mr. Butcher, — not a butcher, but a 
very humane ** fish-salesman,**— ^says, he has known three-parts of a 
cargo of eels to die by the gas-water passing the vessel.” I'he eels can- 
not stand it. His evidence is corroborated by the melancholy master 
of a Dutch skipper, who says that the eels become affected with low 
spirits as soon as they reach the Thames water ; change countenance, 
that is to say colour, become spotted like snakes, and quit this world 
of frying and stewing in numbers without number : at least, out of 
twenty-six-thousand pounds of eels, (it is not the etiquette to mention 
the cels individually, but as collected into pounds —twenty-six-thousand 
pounds,) only nine thousand pounds survived the shock ; or, in the 
master’s words, translated from the Dutch,* were ** marketed alive!' 
The rest, we hope and trusty were not marketed at all. 

So it seems that physicians, young ladies, the heads of families, and 
the heads and tails of the finny inhabitants of the deep, are equally 
affected. Neither fish nor flesh can escape; and there is much reason 
to fear that the fish do not get out of life before they suffer some of 
tliose peculiar twinges in the bowels which have made a desert place.of 
the Spring Gardens. To conclude* another captain says, if the water 
gets worse, (we do not see how the deuce it can ,) “ they must give up 
the business.” So that we shall not only be half- poisoned in a few 
months, but have no fish to eat ; and all the people* employed in the 
fish trade will flock in fearful multitudes to the shore, and overstock 
the different professions, mingling their wonted cries with the din of 
Westminster Hall, or disturbing the repose of the College of Physicians 
itself. 

** Such is the picture, the faithful and frightful picture, of the con- 
dition of the water of the Thames, as supplied by the Companies to 
their customers.” — Robins, page 5. 

Is there no remedy ? we are asked on all sides. There h a remedy. 
In heaven’s name what is it ? Our friends flock about us as if we were 
of the faculty of physic, and the remedy, the remedy, resounds from 
many lips. Is it that we can roll back the black and fatal stream of 
the Thames, and by sacrificing Chelsea, and a few other places of no 
consequence, save London? Can the sewers be annihilated, or the 
river dried up ? Or shall Alderman Atkina and the ^Corporation of 
London be petitioned to set the Thames on fire? By no means. None 
of these things are required. The people of Chelsea may sleep on dry 
land, and the sewers flow on for ever, and the ^Corporation be spared 
the exertion of talent implied in the supposed combustion of the water. 
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and all may be well. iTbe reiaedy ie eimple, end OooiiefeoC^* agefieral 
system of filtration ; a system not limited to the fifty-three thousand fa- 
milies daily drmking the fijthy fluid of which we have been speaking, 
but extending itself to the Hundred and seventy-six thoOsand tenants of 
the New River and other Compatiies, consuming the twenty-nine mil- 
lions of gallons daily supplied to the metropolis.’’ It belongs to the 
subject to observe, that this is ** as clear as mud ” to all who have any 
bead for figures. Here, then, is a remedy for you ; a ray of hope illu- 
mining the valley of the angel of death. ** The Royal Filter for Cis- 
terns will be found superior to all filters hitherto invented*** (Robins, 
page 6.) You suppose, perhaps, that it only keeps back the thicker 
portions of the fluid, leaving much that is unpleasant to the eye, offen- 
sive to the nose, and so forth, or even productive of pains after break- 
fast. No such thing. Be the water ever so foul, turbid, stagnant, 
black, heterogeneous, |)M8 it through the Royal Filter, and out it comes 

of a crystalline brilUancy.” (Robins, p. 6.) You doubt this, per- 
haps ; you suspect that Dr. Robins has an interest in recommending 
it. But you have no apology for doubting. Go to Long Acre, and 
ask Mr« Hume, — not Mr. Joseph ijume, but a man who had analyzed 
water as much as Mr. Joseph has accounts, and been no less successful 
with this filter in making that dear which was confused and turbid 
before. Ask him to have the goodness to filter a gallon of water, Im- 
perial measure, before your eyes. Take the most emetic-looking gallon 
you can find ; and when passed through the filter, you will behold it 
purity itself: no mountain-stream by dreamy poet haunted, or by naiad, 
ever made a more respectable appearance. Before being filtered, it held 
nearly fifty grains of mid matter, — (do you suppose we know nothing of 
chemistry ?) most part of it deadly poison to the bowels. Now it has 
only sixteen grains of solid matter. What can you say to that ? Yon 
remark, perhaps, with your usual acuteness, that if sixteen grains” of 
solid matter are left, the water is not pure. This arises from the little 
attention you have paid to chemistry. If you attended regularly at the 
Royal Institution, you would know that all water which has not been 
distilled, or boiled, or broiled, or bedeviled in some way, contains 
exactly sixteen grains of solid stuff in every gallon, and is thus actually 
meat and drink, though not clothing. And this solid stuff is not dele** 
terious, and for ^at reason the Royal Filter allows it to pass through. 

Mr. B- , m distinguished surgeon, says, he procured some of the 

** foulest water his house afforded and (that being too agreeable,) 
mixed it with water pleasantly impregnated with gas from coals ; and 
yet this horrible compound passed rapidly through the major filter, so 
changed as to make a very reputable presence in a decanter at the 
dinner-table ; anfi a young gentleman, with rin^^ on his fingers, deli- 
cately lifted a beaiitifully cut tumbler, inverted on it, from its top, poured 
about' half a glass of the water in, and drank it in a very ineffable man- 
ner in the face of the whole company; little knowing what tricks had 
been played with it. So you see your argument about the sixteen 
grains cuts a very poor figure. 

It is evident that there is one branch of this interesting question on 
which we have not touched. We refer to the possibility of devising 
remedial means for the fish. But this is too imj^rtant a subject to be 
spoken of at the end of a paper. 
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It is often beautiful to see the spirit of affectation^ and ^ Mitioii 
for foreign residence, warring constantly and unsucCessfidly nnpite 
long acquired and inveterately rooted. In the valley of Hei^ wne 
settled for a whole season a small English fkmily, who had coine Uronl 
their residence in one of the midland counties to enjoy the exquisite at- 
tractions of Swiss scenery. They could not have selected a finer situa- 
tion ; they had heard so much, in fact, in its praise from travellers of their 
acquaintance who had returned from their tour, that they had come al- 
ready decided on their place of residence, and prepared to be delighted 
with it. They consisted of three persons ; the parents, somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, and an only daughter ; then there was their family car- 
riage, and domestics male and female. Expecting to be able to surround 
themselves with most of the comforts they had enjoyed at home, pro- 
vision had been made accordingly, and never did the remote and calm 
valley of Uasli receive more of the resources for this life’s consolation 
than it did on this occasion. 

It was not long ere a dwelling was procured, although single travel- 
lers having chiefly resided here before, it was not so easy to find a suit- 
able residence for a luxurious family; ' The floors were uncarpeted, the 
beds uncurtained; but, as a contrast, the foot almost lost its steady 
hold on. the finely polished and glistening wood-floors; and though 

Mr. regretted they had not brought their own feather-beds from 

Wiltshire with them, the inconvenience was soon in part forgotten, as the 
fatigue and worry of their excursions made them sleep as soundly as it 
was possible. The absence of grates could not be felt, as the summer 
was drawing on when they arrived, so that the darkness and emptiness of 
the chimneys only offended the eye. Into this abode, then, were convey- 
ed the various articles of comfort that had been transported from their 
distant home : cordials and pickles of the finest quality, several dozen of 
excellent old brandy, as they had heard the place was subject to fre- 
quent and heavy damps and fogs from the river and numerous water- 
falls ; flannels, in no small quantity, were not forgotten, and a goodly 
stock of old Port and Madeira, that had been at leitst twenty years in 
the cellar at home. How could ennui or despondency possibly enter a 
dwelling so provided and fortified I The sejovr then bej^ under the 
fairest and most promising auspices, and the exulting mmily congra- 
tulated themselves that the enterprise so long contemplated at their own 
fireside, bad been at last successfully accomplished. Often had they 
conversed with, unwearied interest on the joys of such a tour, and lis- 
tened to the rich descriptions of those who had just made it; till expec- 
tation grew high, and long-confirmed habits and advancing yeara gave 
way before the view. Yet, for several summers, something had always 
prevented their indulging their desire; some obstacle had come in the 
way : the week of their departure had even once been fixed, but a near 
relative happening to die in the mean time, had compelled them to 
defer it. Here, however, at last, they found themselves, after a tedious 
journey, the inconveniences of which had more than once made them 
impatiently look to the hour of their arrival. The great contrast be- 
tween the French cookery, and the living. to which the Wiltshire squire 
and his lady had been so long habituat^, was startling at first; tlie 
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wines were often, in spite of tlieir approved excellence, too sbai^ and 
racy, with &w of the mellow and soothing qualities of the fine and .eged 
tenants that his own cellar contaiiled. The novelties of the way scarce* 
ly could recompense many of these attendants on a first continental 
journey ; and when the Alps first ap^ared in view, the rapture of the sol- 
diers of Hannibal at sight of the plains of Italy, or of the forlorn band of 
buccaneers that first beheld, after long famine and the wilderness, the 
vast western ocean open at their feet, could scarcely be warmer. The 
sun was resting in glory on the snowy summits of the noble mountains, 
and ardently and long did the enraptured family fix their eyes on them, 
deeming justly that Wiltshire contained nothing so fine, and regretting, 
in the feeling of the moment, that they had not sooner begun their 
tour. Slowly rolled the heavy-laden carriage over the Brunig moun- 
tain, and descended on the other side still more cautiously and slow ; 
and as the party walked down the winding and romantic descent, at 
every moment they paused to gaze through the opening foliage at 
gleams of exquisite scenery far beneath. All was new and delightful ; 
long tall waterfalls slid down the steep face of the dark rocks before 
them, .presenting an astonishing contrast to the short bubbling cascade 
that had murmured at the foot of their own garden ; and the gentle 
river that had supplied trout and eel in abundance from its clear pebbly 
stream, bore no comparison with the blue torrent of the Aar, that 
rushed along at their feet. A long tract of level ground, richly 
cultivated, now received them, and lasted the whole of the way to 
the village of Meyringeif, where they put up at tlie inn, and in a few 
days removed to their own Alpine residence. It stood not far from the 
church, that lifts its elegant spire above the thick cluster of neat dwdl- 
ings ; a garden stood before the door, kept in the nicest order, and full 
of flowers and peach-trees, which were now in their fullest blossom. 
The river ran before the windows, always beautiful and blue; and 
lower down, a neat bridge led to the opposite bank, on the way to the 
most interesting objects in the neighbourhood. About half a mile dis- 
tant, the light spray was seen to rise incessantly from the cataract of the 
Reichenbacb, and to creep up the dark face of the precipice; eternal 
forests rose above, of pine, and fir, and elm trees, that had lived on in 
those summits for a thousand years. Witli such an assemblage of ob- 
jects beside aOd around, wbat could the eye or heart of man desire 
more? So thought and felt the wanderers from Wiltshire, and pitied, 
during the first few weeks, tbeir unhappy fellow-creatures who were 
confined within the white cliffs of their own isle, and either could not, 
or would not, e\ er roam beyond them. They resolved to adopt regular 
and systematic habits ; seeing their time was all at tbeir own disposal, 
and there were few to visit or disturb them. They rose early, and af- 
ter a substantial breakfast, sallied forth in search of the picturesque ; 
they had not far to go^ having chosen one of the most central and lux- 
uriant spots in Switzerland tor fine views and excursions. With a 
stout staff in his hand, and a substantial morning coat on, with a pair 
of thick walking-shoes, made for the purpose at home with due fore- 
i^ht, the father walked stoutly on, mastering the inequalities of the 
yfWft the brooks, the frequent and rocky ascents, with determined pace. 
Behind came the wife and daughter, and the footman brought up the 
rear. When the excursion happened to be somewhat distent, lie was 
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provided with a basket stored with provisions; and theni^bavii^ gained 
a platform of verdure that commanded a superb viewr or having ram* 
bled into % valley hedged in by singular precipices, they would sit^vn' 
at their ease and make an excellent repast ; and while a torrent roared' 
on at their feet, talk of the amazing difference between this and the pic* 
nics they used to join in in Wiltshire ; how much more of taste^ of soul^ 
and of true luxury there was, in thus revelling amidst the splendid so- 
litudes of Nature, than in the gay, bustling, and noisy parties, where 
there was nothing but each other's faces to see, and each other's con* 
versation to listen to. How rapidly, how beautifully time fled away for. 
many days that werer thus passed! Then the evenings in their Swiss 
dwelling! There was a corridor into which the salon on the second-floor 
opened ; a large, lofty corridor, where chairs and a table were set ; and 
pots full of fragrant flowers stood beside. Here they sat and took their 
tea, and chatted of present and distant things ; of their own quiet and 
affluent home, the mansion, its gardens and grounds ; and of the won- 
ders of the scene before their eyes. They might well be fascinated with 
it when the last beams of day were cast on the near and distant moun- 
tains : the mighty Wetterhorn, mountain of storms, that reared its head 
into the sky; the rushing of many torrents nearer by; the distant 
sound of the cataracts — often the cup of tea was suspended in the 
hand, and paused ere it reached the lips, as every sense was arrested 
for the moment by this splendid combination of sight and sound. 
Home faded from their thoughts ; the names of absent friends died on 
their lips ; the calm, large grey eyes of the good squire were lighted up 
with a different feeling f^rom that with which he used to gaze from his 
dmwing-room window on his own rich meadows, or on the quiet flocks 
or sheep that fed on them*. 

And could not this state of happy excitement test ? Was its fleeting 
duration to afford another instance of the cheating character of this 
life's delights, however long expected or fondly built on ? Cherished 
for years in imagination, this scene of romantic retirement might surely 
have retained its zest for one season. The second month, however, 
was scarcely begun, ere the feelings of the party began to experience a 
change, as unexpected as it was unpleasant. I'he squire was the first 
to acknowledge some symptoms of weariness; the weather was uni- 
formly lovely ; the sky blue and serene ; the sun rose and set magni- 
ficently as on their first arrival, but his eye roved over them certainly 
with a faded interest and an enthusiasm on the wane. The truth was, 
the change of habits was too entire at his age ; not a single hour in 
the day passed the same as for the last twenty years it had used to 
do. In their own handsome country-house visitors were daily dropping 
in, of various kinds — fox-hunters, politicians, wealthy farmers ; and 
all die news of the nation, and of the parish, were pleasantly retailed 
and commented on. But here it was solitude, or little better, as to all 
society ; the daughter was the only one who could speak French, and 
that not in the most fluent way, so that, the good pair were re- 
duced to a state of quiescence, or confusion, somewhat similar to the 
feelinp of those at Babel, when they heard German fiercely jabbered, 
and ]^ench murdered, both by peasantry and bourgeois. More than 
once had the head of the family, venturing forth alone, missed his way 
on the mountains, and widi great difiSculty been enabled to find his rood 
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iHMne after dffviout irandariii| $ Ibr^lMaigli bit ottering Ae name 4>f the 
▼illaffe whm they li^» which was all he ooold do, was a euffieient im 
dieaiion^ yet ids way 4tf *pnmoimoiiig the word Meyritigen waa aa differ- 
ent from that of the peaiantry he met, that they staled at him, and en- 
deaooured in eain to catch the meaning. The ciurd of the ^ce waa 
ahnost the only 'visitor, mid he came and sat with them, and they looked 
athim at Im spoke, and then at each other ; and hia very bad French 
hfadetnoiaeHe coidd acareoly understand; *Chaaoe travellers there were 
of variooe countries, who passed through on their way to scenes farther 
on, or remained time enough only to visit the neighbouring a^hts: 
and fo hold eoimnnnien whh Nature (the squire Mt acutely) might bo 
delicious for a season, hnt endured not for ever* His eyes actually 
ached at lase» as he endeavoured to fix them on the lofty mountama 
and their glittering summits ; and he tbmight with a aigh of his own 
long range of waving eom-fields, and foit rich-pasture land, with 
scarcely an undulation on the aurfece. There were minor grievances 
also : the loss of llttln luxuries, that was felt daily, and preyed on the 
temper. The co ok ery waa ewtremely bad ; hares were actuidly tent to 
Ae table by a Oocb of a Swiss cook steeped in sour sauce, and covered 
all over wkh eUees of lemon. The fish, and there waa excellent fish in 
Clio river, that might almost he caught from the windows, wore alto 
rendered so sharp* by the kigredieitis profusely poured on them, that 
the very flavour Was taken away. The meat was not good hi general ; 
the veal was kiHed at a week old } the mutton contracted a strong and 
most AsagrataUe flavour by beia^ kept in the skin for two days after 
bamg killed; so that the chief, nol^ and availing consolation that a 
thorough fiiigliabman often fioda a balance for the bitterest ills — a gemd 
dinner— -was taken away. Often, as the Wiltshire traveller si^qied nis 
Madeira and Port, dldf^he look with an angry and discontented eye on 
the viands before him, ill-dressed and ill* tasted ; the noble sirloins, and 
the a^htfy, tempting legs of mutton, were far away ; and as for poul- 
try, tmt WBS called by that name resembled more in aspect and taste, 
a pieee of dried leather, or a starved rabbit, than anything else. These 
wme petty vexations, it is true ; but when they come every hour before 
one’s eyes, they aew enough to disturb the most Platonic temper. The 
season grew dreadfully hot; it was the month* of July, and in the con- 
fined valley the sunk rays seemed to be concentrated, and to dart down 
pitUessiy on the wandmeis' heads. The front of the lionse was open to 
the hottest aspect of the heavens : in vain, seated in the corridor, they 
sought a mouthful of fresh air ; driven within the doors of their salon, 
they closed the* shutters, and sought to find the resources within, which 
wtAoiit it was vain to seek for* Casing on the shiiung wood floor, the 
emp^ chimney, die sdmost curtainless windows, it was vain to fency 
the view waa as pheasant as a well-furnished, .well-airtd, cheerful-look- 
ing drawing-room in Euglaiid. The lady then began to feel there was a 
void, a dreariness in lUi exiitence : no more tfaebell rang clear and ani- 
mating, announcing the morniog call, or the carriage of some neighbour- 
ing gbssip just driven to tbccdoor ; no more the lively evening parties, and 
the unfailing, thou^ not ruinous, hand at whist. It was strsngc, they 
skid, when lingering at the dinner^ table, that their mkids should change 
•osoon; certainly the fdaeewas very lovely, and die scenery beyond 
aB^^hnagination; still time hung -heavy t thsy could not he always 
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mBkingexettTsioiift; tliey had been up the long Talley ^iF^Haeli eo^aeq 
the great fall of the Aar and the GrimeeU and had found their My aa 
far as the Devil’s Bridge, and back again, and had explored every Tale 
and several of the great mountains, in the neighbourhood. When the 
cool of evening caikie, and it was most welcome, they left their dwelling/ 
crossed the bridge, and proceeded to the noble ialls of the Reichenbaeb/ 
at a short distance. There they seated themselves on a rock, near the 
rushing of the stream, and found the air delightfully cool. It was the 
very attitude that Rousseau loved, and in which he is often painted ; 
but natiher the squire, nor his lady, nor his daughter, had Rousseau’s 
feelings on the subject of this or any other of the great things of Na- 
ture. So they gazed and listened ; the squire leaned on the rock, his 
large staff in his hand, and fixed his eyee on the mighty fall, that de** 
scended from its lofty seat as if in acorn of the meaner scene on which 
it fell, and then bounded onwards from steep to steep, and held its 
broad course fiercely through the long and rich valley. He grew wea*- 
ried, however, wearied to excess, when this visit was repeated evening 
after evening, while the sultiy heats lasted ; his head ached with the 
loud, incessant rush of the w^rs, and his sight was dazzled with the 
light spray and foam that was' flung from them. This could not last ; 
July and August passed, and cooler weather came, and it was resolved 
they should quit their dwelling in the village, and turn their face once 
more to their own shores. It were difficult to say whether the feelings 
of their arrival or departure were most vivid ; certain it was they left 
valley, and river, and mountain, all behind, without a lingering look ; 
and had the penalty of Lot’s wife been denounced to the party, it had 
falil^n innocent, since onwards was bent every look, and homewards 
bounded every heart. And at home, and in Wiltshire they arrived, 
unscathed by storm or moving accident, satisfied to the full with tra- 
velling and all its joys. 

There are a few traits of character, however, to be met with among 
the natives of the land, which display more enthusiasm than was 
evinced by this party of travellera. Near Lode, in the German part 
of Switzerland, upon the little river Jaluze, is a singular mill of (bur^ 
stages, the wheels being placed one below the other ito receive their 
motion from the fall of the river, where it forms a cascade in a very 
narrow ravine ; below the last of the wheels the water falls about fifty 
feet before it reaches the low ground. This mill was the scene of ' a 
singular event in 1814, when the Austrian and French troops were dis- 
persed in this part of the country. The proprietor was strongly in the 
French interest, and commonly had parties of soldiers either at the mill 
or in the neighbourhood, who efiected the destruction of any of the 
Austrians who unfortunately fell into their power. An officer of the 
latter country was posted at Lode, where he dwelt in the* house of a 
watchmaker, whose son was frequently employed in showing- him the 
remarkable places in the district, but who had received strict orders 
not to lot him visit die mill, whose singular construction attracted tbe> 
attention of all strangers; the number of Austrians. who had di8ap>»‘ 
peared there, having given rise to the opinion that they had been as- 
sasinated. After some time the officer received orders to join his corps, 
wiih the detachment under his command : he formed the party into two 
divisions for the convenience of quartering, and after having accom- 
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paniedoneof them a shore diiitaace, quitted it with die intention of 
joining the other* Not being well acquainted with the cross waysy he 
was soon at a loss ; and after wandering some time^ he met a man 
habited as a peasant^ to whom he offered a gratuity if he would con- 
duct him as far as the highway. The man consented^ and taking the 
lead, they soon arrived at the mill* where the guide proposed that they 
should stop and take some refreshment, as he was proprietor of the 
place. To this the officer agreed, ^nd being glad of an opportunity to 
inspect the work, of which he had heard much, asked the miller to con- 
duct him. The day having been wet, the latter went to change his 
clothes, and attend to some other affairs, and in the mean time the 
officer availed himself of the benefit of th^ kitchen fire, where he en- 
tered into conversation with the miller's daughter, who was much pre-> 
possessed by his handsome person and engaging manners. She seemed 
uneasy on learning his intention of inspecting the mill, and hinted to 
him that her father being a great friend to the French, was conse- 
quently very hostile to his nation; that the place had been fatal to 
many of his countrymen, and in short, that his life was already me- 
Boced. She suggested, with earnestness, that he should make some 
excuse to depart as quickly as possible. The officer, being well 
armed, did not pay sufficient attention to her warning, seeing no one 
in the dwelling hut the miller and his daughter ; and on the former re- 
turning, they descended together. When they arrived at one of the 
lower wheels, where there was a kind of trap-door, the miller suddenly 
seised the ofiScer with the inteotion of plunging him beneath, as he had 
before done to many Austrians. The latter being on his guard, closed 
with his enemy, and a struggle Ensued : at that moment the daughter, 
who had followed unperceiyed, sprang upon them, and the fiither, find- 
ing himself detected, desisted from farther violence, and they re- 
ascended. Some Austrian soldiers, having been informed by a peasant 
who had seen the officer in company with the miller, that he was in a 
place of imminent danger, hastened to his rescue, and arrived just in 
dme to hear the noise of tfie scuffle. The daughter was the first to 
immd, when the soldiers, concluding her to be in league with her 
frther, were on the point of ill-treating bmr, but their commander in- 
•tanlly protected her, and the generous girl saw her tiniely interference 
eroivneo wid> all the success she desired. The Austrians had entered 
hut a short time when a party of French soldiers came to the mill, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, and a skirmish took place, at the com- 
nmoement of which the unfortunate officer received a musket-ball, and 
fell dead on the spot. The Austrians were on the point of being over- 
powered, when the young wotnan who had already acted so devoted a 
part, knowing that hie body would^ be ill-treated and plundered, 
cha^^ it to Uie lower part of the mill, and precipitated it into the tor- 
rent « in doing which her foot slipped, and falling in also, she quickly 
perUhad. Many say that in a fit of disappointed or enthusiastic fee- 
ing, she threw hersdf after the body ; but there is little doubt that her 
dmth was accidental. 
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Tub Baioet of the celebrated indtvidiials who give a title to tlMa ar^ 
have become almoet relative and correlative termi , aa the $nxa* 
marian would say, in the English language the mere mention of one 
immediately suggests the other, and it would require something ntore 
than an Act of Parliament to dissolve this association. As a naAnrgl 
consequence of being thus brought t(%ether, a comparison of dieir 
rewective merits has long since been institute. The joint career of 
O'Connell and Shell had, from its commencement, furnished an occa-^ 
sion for this species of criticism, and, as such, has not been overlooked, 
specially in these stages of it, when the expectation of their being tried 
in the highest ordeal of tAent is most likely, at no very distant period, 
to be fulfilled. Hitherto, on this subject, opinion has been merely 
oral ; for us it remains to consign it to the less perishable records of the 
press, nor do we conceive that we shall thereby give rise to any invi- 
dious reflections, since, besides the abilities of the learned gentlemen 
being such as upon examination will not be found^to clash, the indivi- 
duals themselves are, we feel assured, superior to all feelings but those 
of an honourable emulation. The inquiry, too, is calculated to disabuse 
the public mind of any misconceptions whidi it may have entertained of 
their powers, and may serve to raise from underneath an accumulated 
mass of misrepresentation their real and genuine merits. In making 
the following remarks, however, we shall not use the langQ|ge of advo- 
cacy. A true estimate of talent must furnish the gross amount, and 
exliibit the items both of profit and of loss. • ' 

To the subject. Speaking in the general, with respect to capacity, 4e 
believe prevalent opinion has allott^ to Mr. O'Connell a supremacy, 
at the same time that the sentiments of a very considerable party are 
more favourable to the claims of liis colleague. Now, we are more dis- 
posed to^ strike a balance between the {mrties. We think that t|[^, 
talents of both differ more in kind than in degree, and that, on the 
whole, there does not exist any material disparity. Talent is a very 
wide word ; it comprehends many grades of intellect, from ardent rea- 
soning up to cold calculation. There is nothing which shows so little 
insight into the structure of the mind, as to pronounce a sentence o^e- 
neral incapacity upon ttose whoWii in any of its departments. The 
moralist may be totally incompetent as the mathematician — witness 
Johnson; the best practical statesman may be the most irrational public 
speaker, and lice eereo— witness Cromwell and Calonne; and pei^oiis 
srbo had hitherto stagnated as idiots, may, uma the vibrating choi4 of 
intellect being struck, start into life with all the vitality of wisdom*^ 
witoesB Swift. We ask pardon of the rflader for making this 
sion; as it is, however, a sort of preamble illustrative of t^ slatlue'*D| 
cpmpartton which we are about to enact, it will not, perhm, 
s4 altogether superfluous. With respect to the nature of 
as we have just observed, these two gentlemen differ 
another, although their pursuits in life are the sam^ and 
ments not dissimiUr. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. O'Connell has been heretofore presented to «a ib mut eMita of 
actioo which was perhaps better calculated then 9SM other tn uevt^pe 
to the best advantage hli b^ffiMwers. AajAmjftdldi dnundeSf^ end 
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talented reformer* he bee ficehapa bat fi»vt equila* and is fully deserv- 
ing of a place beside the great Ge^an heretic* astonished as the learned 
gentleman may be to find himself in such company. The question has 
been mooted as to who obtained Catholic Emancipation. We think it 
might as well be asked"* as dobs the worthy in the farce* ** Who wrote 
Shakspeare ?** We do not seek to detract from the gracious prudence 
of Royalty* or from the mank* straight-forward* and statesman-like 
policy of the great Duke who* though he might not have been 
enlightened as to the full benefit of . the contemplated change* was 
thoroughly persuaded of its expediency* and whose dignified demeanour 
throughout was strongly contrasted with the wretched obstinacy of the 
Eldons and the Winchelseas refunng to yiel^up the object of their bi- 
gotry without tears and uproar ; but if we are asked to point out the 
man who was the originater of that measure* who awakened that ** gra- 
cious prudence*” and created that ” persuasive expediency;” who 
heaved the stone up to the top of the c^ountain* and held it on the sum- 
mit* either to be planted there as its proper site* or* if not, to be burled 
bacb sgti^n. bearing; destruction and desolation* until moral force had 
fulfilled political right — if we are asked to declare this man* we shall 
lay our finger on that tall Irishman who is to be seen in the Four Courts 
robed in the humble folds of a stufiT gown, and who is emphatically de- 
nominated the ** Member for Clare.” We think the voice of the em- 
' plre will* sooner or later, echo this opinion ; the voice of posterity al- 
ready respcbids by anticipation to the prophetic inspirations of unbiassed 
minds. These observations bring at once under consideration the 
most prominent and characteristic of Mr. O'Conneirs numerous talents* 
aiid that one we would denominate under the general name of ** con- 
duct.” It was not his energy of declamation* his powers of rea|soning* 
bis knowledge of law, that won the day ; it was what we call his con- 
, duct*” the practical tendency ofiall bis speeches* the business-like mea- 
that he devised and put into execution* the yital principle of ac- 
tion which he infused into all* the machinery of facts* the moral tactics 
that he brought into play* the strongholds* the redoubts* the fortifica- 
tions* and the batteries which he erected and planted throughout the 
land* It was the Corn Exchange meetings* the rent* the order of libe- 
f ators, the employment of counsel qk sessions* the Clare election* and 
die whole system of ** agitation” throughout all its various branches 
of moral and physical exertion* that accomplished the victory. It 
wap that unquailing and undismayed spirit* that step which never 
Altered* that erect port which never bent* that skilful* talented* 
ana energetic application of the substantid realities of practical 
conduct — these drove the vessel on its course. Pitt was an able 
advocate of mnandpation* Chrattan spake in its cause with the tongue 
of the archangel* Canning* Plunkett* Grey* all* all were inspired on the 
theme ; but umugh the preachers were powerful* ** the word ” availed 
not, and, its execution was left for an humble apostle of the mission. 
By O'CCnnelFs conduct it was* that the question” had been jplaced in 
luch a situadbn as that* in a very short period*, it must almost involun- 
Ukrily* and without any extrinsic impulse* have forced itself through all 
.bm^s* ay* even though Jdfen of Eldon himself should* by some wild 
*fkim of fortune* have been jumbled into the Premiership. There it 
bit the brink df the preclpiceig riven from the mass^ heaving and 



podting from side to side,^ ready on the Uaat comn^lioa of ;tbe moim-i 
utns ta come down whirling and bounding on the plains beaealhi ahi*- 
vering and destroying all that la^ in its track. To Mr. O'Connell^ then, 
be imputed that posture of affairs, to him be ascribed the splendid ' ini- 
quity of that machination. He it is who is the male&ctor. Popnlat 
odium has long pointed to him as such ; as such he is tied, at the stake 
of political animosity ; as such he burns in the flames of religious bate 4 
I^t nobody, by professing a share in his sins, seek to diminish by di« 
viding with him the punishment and the disgrace : he himself too is 
content to bear the burden alone ; influenced by a strange enthusiasm, be 
courts condemnation, claims as his right the gorgeous turpitude of the 
crime, confesses that he has strained every nerve for freedom, and 
glories in the guilt and in the shame. To the Duke of Wellington, on 
the other hand, be made a different award. To him be ascribed the 
praise and the thanksgiving, in that he perceived the impending ruin, 
in that he took measures to prevent its consummation. To this great 
man be ascribed the glory, the reputation, and the fame of yielding 
liberty to a third of this mighty empire, and peace and tranquillity 
to the whole. 

The establishment of the truth of our criticism, which selected Mr. 
0*Gonneirs ** powers of conduct,” not only as the most prominent cha- 
racteristics of his mind, but also as specimens of a high order of talent, 
necessarily led to the observations we have just made on the Catholic 
question. But there are some who, coinciding with us in opinion 
as far as respects the transaction we allude to, speak dispara- 
gingly of his powers, when viewed with reference to a parliamentary 
career, and conceive that Mr. O’Connell would fail in a British House 
of Commons. Now, the conclusions of such persons must evidently be 
built on this supposition, namely, that the details of Catholic a&irs 
were sui generis^ and had no analogy ter those which the general circum- 
stances of society must, in the ordinary course of things, bring under 
the consideration of public men. But what justifieB this supposition ? 
Have the measures of which the legislature takea cognizance no connec- 
tion with the rights and immunities of the people? Are not all of 
them susceptible of practical construction, and many of them of that bu- 
siness-like treatment, in the application of which it is agreed on all 
hands Mr. O’Connell has displayed such considerable talent ? It must 
be recollected, that we are here combating the idea of Mr. O’Conneira 
failure in the House. The question now is, not whether he will display gl 
much ability as a member of Parliament, as he did when a member of 
the Association, but whether he will fail or succeed in the former voca- 
tion. Farther on we shall not be backward in assigning lixnitationa to 
his powers, but at no stage of our inquiry can we for a moment coqi- 
cede any diing that would seem to infer a general incoropetency, sucbiui 
that which is here insinuated with respect to his future career. ; Duct- 
less there are legislative subjects,, in discussing which Mr. 6:(Cnell 
would appear to considerably less advantage than he would' on others, 
nay, On which he would absolutely fail ; but unquestionably this latter 
could not take place but in comparat^ely, few instances. . Dod 
any one imagine that Mr. O'Connell, is %o ^dyward and so. wrong- 
headed as that, upon entering the House, he will forthwith beujee 
himself to the consideration of those xnattda fbr which he ia un- 
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.fttied; that ha will immedUtelj aet^ about fathoming the mysteries 
of foreign relations, or precipitating;, himself with chivalrous devo- 
tion into the abyss of political econbmy ? It is only a miscalculation 
of Mr, O'Conneirji Powers of ** conduct” that can. give rise to that 
supposition, and it would be only by acting in conformity with such 
a supposition that he could exhibit the presumed deficiency, which 
train of reasoning looks very like what logicians call an, argument in p 
circle. What does he himself profess, in his speech at the last Clare 
election, that be will devote himself to? Why, to opening close bo- 
roughs ; to purifying the elective franchise ; to furthering the local in- 
terests of Clare; to the reduction of ecclesiastical revenues; to reform 
in Parliament ; to reform in law. Whether all these be sound mea- 
sures, or not, is nothing to the question. They are such as Mr. O’Con- 
,.pell, by his habits, is most competent to; and they are such as have all 
&e essential characteristics which are to be found in the transactions of 
Catholic affairs. The same indefatigable and active spirit, the same 
practical wisdom and energy of understanding, which exhibited them- 
selves, and proved adequate in the one, will exhibit and prove them- 
selves adequate in the other ; and it is either from an inability to per- 
ceive the force of analogy, or from a gratuitous and groundless' assump- 
tion that Mr. O’Connell will in the House turn his mind to subjects for 
the discussion df which he is unfitted, that it can be supposed he will 
fail in his Parliamentary career. 

We now turn, for a season, from the Great Agitator” to his col- 
league. laying claim to a more lofty and transcendental order of 
intellect than his learned compeer is possessed of, Mr. Slieil demands a 
proportionably higher order of analysis to form an estimate of his 
powers. As far as our fiat goes, we for the most part acknowledge 
the claims of Mr. Sheil ; at the same time, we think it only fair to give 
him notice, that we shall have to qualify somewhat this decree when we 
come to speak less abstractedly. As in Mr. O’ConneU’s case, so in 
chat of his talented coadjutor, we shall commence by combating the 
erroneous opinions which are currently held with respect to him. The 
most prevalent we are aware of is this ; that, with a copious imagination, 
and a large fund of enthusiasm, Mr. Sheil possesses few, if any, of the 
more solid and essential qualities of intellect : and that, whilst, as a pub- 
lic speaker, he may be capable of creating a temporary excitement, 
through which the hearer will probably be sensible of a spurious grati- 
fication, .yet that he is wholly incompetent to ripen into utility, or to 
mature into any practical advantage, the unwholesome products of his 
genius. We think this is unsound criticism, and that originates, as 
. usual, in the saperficiality of the analysis on which it is built. .The 
publie, from the nature of .the circumstances under which he was 
placed, hive experienced Mr* Sheil principally as a declaimer, and 
some cannot conceive his ever appearing in any other light* Now, we 
think lie is several degrees above thia character ; and that we can fre- 
^ently recognise beneath the turbid streams of passion, sarcasm, and 
irony, which issue from the convulsed lips of the speaker, the clear and 
•teady current of calmer, deeper thought. But when leaving the 
jois^row channels of local inarests, he widens, as at Penenden Heath, 

.. extended viewa, .then must all acknowledge the opacity of the 
dlMllor* We think diere^ia more of the pbilosoj^y of eloquence about 
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Mr. Shell than ia usually suspected. Of a very inflammable tempera^ 
ment like most of his countrymen, embarked in a spirit-stirrihg cause, 
his political liberty the prize contended for, it was natural that the dic- 
tates of a higher order of reflection should have been laid aside, ere they 
were matured, for the impulse of his feelings. Placed in the front of 
the battle, an object of obloquy, contumely, and scorn, the same ele- 
ments of declamatory strife were cdimequently elicited from him in 
return. Here was no time for the diplomacy of warfare, the subtle 
argument, the unperturbed chain of reasoning, or even the mellowed 
tone of a qualified emotion, — much less for the suggestions of a tranquil 
philosophy. The parties engaged hand to hand ; burning invectives, 
red-hot denunciations, were bandied to and fro, and the whole artillery 
of wrath and indignation brought into action. Mr. Sheil understood 
the nature of the encounter, or rather he felt it, and acted accordingly. 
His tem|>erament, no doubt, suggested the quality of his speeches, but 
his judgment corroborated the choice. The orator who cannot, or will 
not, vary his powers to the emergency ; who supplicates when he should 
denounce, blesses when he should curse, invokes when he should evoke, 
is temperate when he should be on fire, reasons when he should rage, — 
that orator, if he can be called an orator, has learned but half his art, 
and is ignorant of its most essential rudiments-— the book of human 
nature. The occasions on which Mr. Sheil has hitherto been brought 
before the public, were such as required ti highly-animated and impas- 
sioned speaker, and as such he supplied that want. It is inconsequen- 
tial to say that, therefore, he is inadequate .to support any other cha- 
racter in oratory. The notion that a fervid enthusiasm and a strotog 
imagination are incompatible with the highest exercise of the under- 
standing, is now classed amongst the exploded hypotheses of former 
times ; and experience has shown that intellect is inert until impregnated 
by the fires of the soul. If naturally destitute of these, we in vain, like 
the sacrilegious pilferer of old, endeavour to filch them from Heaven. 
Chatham, Grattan, Canning, Plunkett, Grey, Brougham, all possessed 
and possess these kindling principles, the first two more apparently, ps 
being more frequently engaged in measures which were calculated to 
fan them into a flame. The absence of passion am} enthusiasm on the 
part of a patriot struggling in the same cause that Mr, Sheil did, would 
have formed a strong presumption of impotence in his temperament as 
destitute of these qualities, or misconception in his judgment in coercing 
them ; and on the few occasions on which circumstances required a dif- 
ferent “conduct’’ in his speeches, such as the case of Penenden Heath, 
we find our opinion of his graver powers fully verified by the chaster, 
jmore argumentative, and more philosophic tone, which he then ably 
and judiciously adopted. — But Mr. Sheil is also accused of being tfn 
orator. There is a certain set of persons who cannot imagine any con- 
nexion between rationality and eloquence, and who conceive Reason to 
be an imposter unless she address them in rags. It is only when 
nakedness reveals infirmity, that the charity of their understandings is 
excited. The meagre, decrepid, and cadaverous appearance of the sup- 
plicant satisfies them that they are not putwitted, and persuades them 
of the truth of the story. These persons eschew a happy turn of ex- 
pression as they would the songs of Calypso, and look, upon taste as 
the womb of mendacity. Touch not the uifelean thing,” is an injuno 
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'Aon which seems to wei|;h heanly on their consciences when they coitie 
in contact with snch; and they appear uneasy until they can take rCfnge 
in every-day wisdom or vapid common-place. With them, a 8 teril% 
of coni^tioif, and a poverty of language, are potent indications of a 
hale and vigorous intellect, and the unspirkualized productions of what 
they call common-sense (another word for popular delusion) the most 
uniirtfng tokens of the same. With true plebeian taste, they love to 
look *al the carcase of the mind when there exists not vitality within. 
These pejjkHis, too, fiee the abstract, or any thing that is akin to a pihi- 
Idsophm course of thought. They love particulars. With them the 
'One 18 wild theory, the other sound argument ; a ponderous and phleg- 
matic method of delivery also begets in them respect; and on the 
whole, measuring general intellect by their own slender epitome, they 
to condemn those who surpass ns narrow dimensions. We do not 
h^e digress to break a lance with the Utilitarians. However disposed 
we may be to differ from the dogmas of their creed, they are neverthe- 
less too respectable a body of opponents to treat with any thing but 
courtesy, and their principles much too plausible to be carried by a 
random assault. It is the Inutilitarians, those who would throw every 
thing overboard but prudery, gossip, and common-place ; those who 
pore with rapture over the lucubrations of L 6 rd Bexley and Mr. Bankes, 
ahd who turn with disrelish from the inspirations of sound and unque- 
ruldus politicians; who loott^upon Sadler as a prophet, and lluskisson 
as a mountebank ; who accord the palm of oratory to Sergeant Lefroy 
because he is ptosy, and deny it to Shell because he is eloquent : thebe 
are the persons whom for a moment we turn aside to censure, smite, 
and put to shame. 

Some stronger ground than the foregoing personages have selected 
must be chosen to show Mr. Shell’s incapacity, sMne more natural pre- 
sumption of it must be exhibited, than his possessing imagination, or 
enthusiasm, or eloquence. As well might they deduce physical debility 
from the strength of the muscles, or moral depravity from the health of 
the conscience. We mean not, however, as we before slated, to speak 
the language of advocacy ; and farther on, we shall not be backward in 
declaring our sense of Mr. Sheil’s defects. At present, we combat a 
sweeping assertion, and must meet it by general arguments. But, at 
this or aiw other time, we unreservedly give as our verdict, that the 
nature of Mr. Shell's talents is by no means indicative of their insuffi- 
ciency, but of their vigour and strength. We shall not, indeed, go so 
far as to say that he would appear to most advantage in the opening of 
a budget, or in expounding a system of finance ; we doubt whether he 
would shine in the Exchequer, or shed a lustre on the Mint, although 
it appears, latterly, that a knowledge of simple addition and multiplica- 
tion 18 all that the trustees of the public burthens require. As a poli- 
tical economist, also, we know not Mr. Bheil, nor as such are we ever 
likely to recognise him. There is certainly a limit in abstract reason- 
ing, beyond which he would not ambition tb^pass ; and we doubt not 
hut that he would fi^el altogether desolate and unprotected whenever 
"lie travelled out of the jurisdiction of the passions. His insufficiency, 
Imurever, on such oedssions would not arise from any natural defect, 
^ from what, in iu Operation, is nearly tantamount to it,-— namely, dis- 
Where this did not exist, hIS judgment, we think, would be 
fully competent, whether the subject on which he exercised it was 
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arithmetic^ or human nature. Ability may be rendered pamive by 
inclination. Were Mr, Sheil'a zest for the investigation of sum tota|a 
and raw produce equal to the interest be takes in the analysia of sub*- 
jecta more purely moral, we doubt not but that he wouldi^im no men- 
tal impediment in applying to the former a vigorous understanding* 
Questions of mixed policy, however, as being more congenial to bi$ 
tastes, would, in consequence, be also a more favourable illustration of 
hia powers. ^ )On subjects such as these, we think he would produce an 
impression. It must be recollected, too, that the question of EmaniM-^ 
pation had been fully probed and sifted, and literally turned inside out. 
It was only genius that could place it in any new light, or could pro- 
duce on the sated hearer any addidonaf impression. This considera-* 
tion must tend to remove the scruples of those who are sceptical of Mr. 
SlieiKs general powers, from the supposition that he has hitherto fou^t 
from a vantage ground. It is true, the demeanour of the ParSd^ 
mentary orator (and we think that at no distant period we may hail 
Mr. Sbeil as such), should'knd would be very different from that of the 
declaimer at the Corn Exchange. The foaming lip, the blood-shot 
eye, the clenched hand, the convulsed frame, must rarely then be seen. 
Nevertheless, though Mr. Shell would now appear in a new and more 
temperate character, we do not think he would lose by being thus 
metamorphosed, but that he would exchange at par all the exagge- 
rations of attitude for its natural involutidlaB, all the excesses of impe- 
tuous thought for a more sustained and tranquil course of reflection, all 
the rabies and fierceness of language for more qualified vehemence 
and subdued strength of expression. With the experience? that Mr. 
Sheil is row possessed of, and arrived as he is at that time of life when 
all the faculties are fully developed, he could not fail in moulding the 
talents with which ];^< is endowed, to suit the new objects on which 
he will hereafter have to exercise them, if called to a seat in the na- 
tional council. 

Having now viewed these two gentlemen apart, and vindicated, as we 
conceive, their talents from the general charge of insufficieiicy, we shall 
proceed to place them, side by side, in contrast. Here two cases of 
comparison suggest themselves ; the one confined to the transaction 
of Catholic affairs, and having reference to the abilities of the parties, 
as displayed in: the furtherance of Emancipation ; the other comprising 
a consideration of those abilities with respect to general capacity, and 
with a view to thefr exercise in a House of Commons. These two cases 
are different. Though it be certain that there subsists analogy suffi- 
cient, between the details of the Catholic cau^e, and those of general 
.legislation, to ensure the able man of business in the former, being also 
an able man of business in the latter ; it dbes not follow, that after being 
transferred from the consideration of one to that of the other, he will 
preserve a- proportionate superiority even in this respect, inucli less in 
any more enlarged sphere of intellect, over another person who might 
have previously competed with him. As to the firot of these cases, 
there is little, if any difference of opinion with respect to the relative 
merits of the two gentlemen ; and our discussing it, might be deemed 
auperfiuous, did it not serve, as we trust it will, to illustrate the second 
limb of our inquiry. We imagine it is pretty generall}^ conceded, that 
whatever value we may place upon Mr. SheiVs abilities, as tending to 
aid Emancipation, we must estimate Mr. O'CoDneU’s at a consider- 
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aUy higher rate, Hia powers of ooodjict at once stamped him as die 
great leader. The machine code set in motion, Mr, Sfaeil,.by the po» 
tent energy of his eloquence, added abundantly to ks momentum ; but 
his was npt ijie sinewy and brawny arm that gave it the first impulse. 
It was with the vii inertia of the question that Mr. O’CoifneU had to 
contend* On every relapse to inactivity, it was the lever of his mind 
that forced it on again. He was the ma8ter*«inpver. Mr. O’Connell 
would have procured Emancipation without the aid of Mr, Sheil ; Mr. 
Shell mig^t have procured it without the aid of Mr. O’Connell. Of 
coursoptciie speak of speedy Emancipation. Sir Harcourt Lees and the 
Irish nation must have carried it sooner or later. We do not, however, 
mean to state that it was onf^ by what is popularly called eloquence 
Hr. Shiel sought to advance the question, but by its more philosophi- 
qill interpretation, tn which a large share of practical ability is compre- 
Iwded. What we would assert is, that with respect to the cause in 
which »they were embarked, Hr. O’Connell possessed more of those 
useful TOwers, more of that business-like^ conduct,” the application 
of wbi^ waa necessary for its advancement. Cast in a rougher mould 
than his colleague, less sensitive, less fastidious, less morbid, more 
anxious about the end than the means, desirous of resting his reputa- 
tion and the questian on some tangible basis, and comparatively care- 
less of occupying an eminence in the ideal world, preferring to be an 
object of sight rather than ^ faith, Mr. O’Connell descended at once 
into the paths of literal life, and forcing his way through the crowd with 
the earnestness of a person intent op arriving at a certain and definite 
goal, be was wholly unconcerned whether the bystanders should re- 
mark the slovenliness of his gait, or the rustic violence of his speed, 
provided he at length reached the object that he sought. This single- 
ness of purpose, this unity of design it was, thaMrcndered such service 
to his cause, and impelled it forward in a rectilinear course. There was 
no complication of views or interests in his system to create any di- 
vergency. The resting-places of his ambition were also the pivots of 
the question. This was the line of conduct that dictated the first 
Clare election, this was the spirit in which it was undertaken. Of the 
looksis-on, some laughed, some frowned, some wept, others stood on 
each side in wonder and amaze ; but meanwhile the Agitator jostled on, 
pommelled this person, shouldered that, shoved the high sheriff out of 
the way, trod on the heels of Sir Edward O'Brien, was elected the 
member foe Clare, and thus both precipitated the measure and at- 
tained the eminence bis talents deserved. Now this manner of 
** roughing it,” as the phrase goes, does not suit Mr. Slieil’s taste. 
His turn of mind is more aristocratical than that of his colleague, less, 
fitted for the plebeian contact of matter-oLfact and practical life. He 
may desire to place himself and the cause on a summit, but then he is 
albo solicitous that the ascent should be tracked with glories. No vul- 
gar foot-print must defile the haunts to be trodden by him, no rude 
concourse must throng his ways ; for the crowd the highway was made, 
whilst to him, to wend round tbe mountain’s side, and approach its brow 
through passes inaccessible to all, is more grateful than even the at- 
t^iMnt of the pinnacle itself. The two objects of placing tbe ques- 
tign in a lofty situation, and himself in an imposing attitude throughout 
gll'lKi stages, not being coincident, or in die same line, necessarily dis- 
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tfocted hui attention. His courte was rather circuitous thati« direct. 
The simultaneous meetings, we believe, originated with Mr< Simili and 
their practical effect was certainly most adequate. Yet here the tran* 
scendental spirit is apfterent. The poetry of the conception, and its 
utility, evidently strive, in his mind, for masteries. At one time he coth^ 
pares them to ** Briareus upraising his hundred bands then again lie 
contemplates with enthusiasm the universal genuflection,” ** the cOin-* 
mon cry of liberty issuing from the altars of God and then winds up 
with tlie practical effect, two thousand three hundred petitions signed 
upon two thousand three hundred altars, and rushing at the Same time 
into the councils of the legislature, may not excite alarm, but cannot be 
treated with, contempt.” Now, while Mf. Shell was giving utterance to 
this energetic passage, and certainly demonstrating most poiserfuHy the 
efficacious results that would follow from the projict, Mr. O’Cotlnell 
was very probably drawing up a plan by which it was to be matured 
into fact, and absolutely setting the wheels of the engine into motion. 
Both, then, were instrumental, both were practical, but not equally 
so ; there was more of the operative about Mr. O'Connell, more of the 
artisan ; it was he who hewed the stones and cemented them together ; 
the beauty of the architecture and the sculpture might not have been 
his, but by whom was the structure reared ? donbtless by none but 
him. Its entablature, its frescoes, and its capital!, by giving an im- 
posing grandeur to the whole, may have, ind mint have compelled the 
blasphemer to venerate, when he came but to scoff and contemn ; yet 
the rich carving and splendid imagery were^ after all, little more than 
the noil-essentials and accidents of the majestic pile itself. They might 
vanish, but the edifice would still remain ; whilst the former could never 
exist until the latter began to be. Mr. O'Connell was the labourer, Mr. 
Sheil was the sculptor ; but inasmuch as the skill of the one is useless 
without the ener^ of the other, — since this is necessary, that dispensa- 
ble, — ^we must pronounce that the first of these gentlemen was best cal- 
culated to further Catholic Emancipation, and confirm the sentence of 
the public, which declared, that on this occasion Mr. O'ConneU’s talents 
and general capacity were paramount. 

Wc come now to the second case, in which we propose to give an 
opinion as to the mutual relation in which the learned gentlemen will 
probably stand with respect to each other’s abilities, if ever they meet 
together on the legislative platform. Here we must speak with rather 
more reserve ; and walking, as we shall be obliged to doi in the twi- 
light, must find our way with caution. We feel, on the whole, inclined 
to think, that in this case the before-mentioned disproportion between 
the learned gentlemen would be diminished, if not reversed. Though 
the opportunities for exhibiting ** condutt” in its most literal sense, 
would remain after their transference into the House of Commons ; yet 
they would be much rarer than before, and will seldom, if ever, require 
It to any thing like the same amount; whilst, on the other band, that 
department of it which comprehends the suggestions of practical 
measures, and their enforcement through means of eloquent reason- 
ing, will increase by the influx of such new and various matter as 
daily pours in on the legislature. Here Mr. Sheil could throw his 
whole strength into what before he could only partially and pas- 
sionately alhide to, and support the character of a more rigid rea- 
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softer than bis faculties of eondwct suggested to hinii when the pub* 
lie mind did not require demonstration, but declamation, to sustain 
its precarious excitement. Here, therefore, he would have sufficient 
room to expatiate in, wMiout treeing over again his own footsteps, 
or being oompellsd to draw on the excesses of his imagination, or 
his eothusiascn, in order to throw an interest^ over exhausted topics. 
Doubtless; his colleague also will find ample spaca for his movements in 
a House of^Cbttimons ; but the question is, will he not find too much of 
this space ? Would not a smaller stage of Uiough t be better proportioned 
to hie pufwers ? A nation is not too large for his practical talents, but 
will tkca his more purely intellectual ones lose somewhat of their dimen- 
sions in the theatre of St. Stej^hen’s ? It must never be lost sight of, 
that we arwspeaking comparatively ; that we are treating of the abilities 
of diese two individuals in respect to one another ; and that in alluding 
to relative, we do not mean thereby to infer positive deficiency. As we 
have beibre said, there exists a sufficient analogy between the details of 
Catholic affairs, and those of general parliamentary business, to insure 
Mr. O'Gonneirs making a highly respectable appearance in the House ; 
but it is now for us to decide whether he would there idiow that superi- 
ority over his colleague which he has hitherto exhibited. We are in- 
clined to think he will not. With much industry and perseverance, 
much sagacity and^atuteness, considerable powers of reasoning where 
the subject is small and specific, and the land-marks, as in his brief, 
plain and abundant, he is comparatively helpless and bewildered on a 
more wide and extensive field, in the one case he never wanders ; in 
the other he frequently does ; and travelling at random, when he would 
seek point from which he had at first set out, he cannot retrace the 
way. 

Here, now, we think Mr. Sheil has the advantage. Though, as we 
have before said, indisposed by temperament to abstract his ideas 
where human nature is not prominent, we think he is fully equal to 
that process where it is. The warmth of his genius contains strong 
expansive poweri, and his speculative faculties enable him to direct his 
footsteps independently of the aid of those beacons without which Mr- 
O Connell cannot advance. Those very functions of mind which avail- 
ed the latter, and were rather detrimental to the former gentleman, in 
the transaction of Catholic afiSurs, would, we think, now produce con- 
trary effects. The more near ttid tangible objects which lay under the 
eye and therhand, and of which Mr. O’Connell so ably availed himself, 
tberaby excelling his colleague in the management of those affairs, are 
elsewhere comparatively fetr and scanty ; at the same time also, that 
the habit of walking by sight has creat^ in him an inability to walk by 
mind ; whilst, on the other hand, the farsightedness of Mr. Sheil, which 
caused him to overlook, or see indistinctly, those matters which pressed 
too close on his vision, would now enable him to discover, in their due 
and plainly-defined proportions, what lay/4h the more remote vista of 
thought. To exemplify. Were Mr. O’Connell to bring in a bill for 
the regulation of Vestries, for instance, we are convinced that he would 
make as clear and luminous an exposition as could be made by any 
member in the^House* Were he to rise in order to advocate a repeal 
of the Union, we think he would wholly fail. In the one, be would be 
^placed) as it were, on a line with fab course marked out ; in the other, 
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on a aurfasce with nothing io direct him. We tfainki abo, that he could 
do no more thati skim this surfacej let his course be what it jinight. 
We ^hinky that with full competency to sound the depths of the one 
subject^ he would be wholly incompetent to fathom those of the other: 
we think, that wliibt dilating on those consequences of the Union which 
are evident, he would not perceive those fundamental ones, which, 
though not so apparent, are infinitely more influential ; nay, that from 
a deficiency in the faculties of abstraction, he would attribute effects to 
wrong causes, and, vice verm, connect matter with the question, which 
had with it no natural alliance, whilst at the same time he omitted that 
which was vitally united to it ; we conceive, in fact, that he would take 
what we call a popular view of the subject, not a scientific one. Now, 
with respect to Mr. Sheil we have a different opinion. We think be 
would fail in 'discussing a small and practical question, such as the re- 
gulation of Vestries, whilst he would exhibit considerable ability on such 
a one as the Union. The first would hamper him down to a mechani- 
cal process of reasoning, if we may so speak, the which Mr. Sheil un- 
feignedly eschews. The ardency of his nature would not allow of his 
descending step by step, but would impel him to rush down a whole 
flight at once, which, with all due respect for Mr. SbeiVs saltatory powers, 
would not be the way to treat the matter. The subject itself, also, would 
not interest him. It w^ould be too near the ground, and its details too 
much of the nature of leading-strings, to he grateful to a mind jealous 
of any interference with its free movements, and proudly independent 
of any but its own free and unassisted resources. In a more open field 
of discussion, such as a repeal of the Union> these restrictions would 
not exist. 

Such are our surmises with respect to the different displays which 
these two gentlemen would be likely to make in a British House of 
Commons. Here, as we have said, we would be inclined to yield by 
anticipation the palm to Mr. Shell. The words of experience, how- 
ever, are more to be trusted than those of prophecy. The former only 
require common judgment to dictate them, the latter inspiration ; and 
although we would fain lay claim to the gift of the seer, we doubt if, 
in this age of scepticism, the demand would be confirmed : we ourselves 
also confess that we only see, as it were, through a glas*s darkly; and even 
were we assured of the truth of our testimony, we can write no miracle 
to prove it. The index of our favourable opinion, it is true, points, in 
this stage of the investigation, to Mr. Sheil ; still, we are by no means 
so certain that he will exhibit the talent that we give him credit for, as 
we are that his Colleague will evince that whidi we have attributed to 
him. Mr. Sheil may fail altogether, Mr. O'Connell cannot. The suc- 
cess of the one is problematical, that of the other determined; the 
former gentleman may occupy a lofty, or, by possibility, an humble po- 
sition in public life ; Mr. O'Connell cannot fill either, except aahe is 
already exalted by the redemption of a nation. The higbly-respect- 
able medium of an able man of business he will never fall below ; that 
he will not rise considerably above it, with respect to his parliamentary 
career, is, we think, about equally probable. Our opinion is, that he 
will generally hold that middle course, and of this we are far more cer- 
tain than we are of Mr. Shell's succeeding. Genius is less to be de-^ 
pended on than the steady temper of practical talent# ^ It is sometimes 
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intractable, diiScttlt to be tamed, impatient of coercion, and it is only by 
’ the continued chaateninga that It receives from a vigorous understand- 
ing, that its wilder impulses can be sufficiently restrained. We are cer- 
tain Mr. Shell is possessed of genius, we think he is also possessed of 
a controlling intellect, and that, now he has passed the meridian of 
youdi, the ktter has amrted its dominion. Let him take care, how- 
ever, that it preserves it Without meaning to join common cause with 
the InutiKtarians, we must grant that Mr. Sheil sometimes abuses, very 
much to his detriment, some of his best qualities. Mr. SbeiFs mind is 
an original one, yet a violent struggle after originality is, we think, one 
of his besetting sins, and inclines many to doubt that he possesses what 
he appears so solicitous to lay claim to. The dread that Mr. Sheii feels 
of being common-place, leads him, when forced by circumstances into 
ordinary topics, to trick out the homely subject with words and expres- 
sions too ornate, too inflated, too much overlaid with gaudy words 
and gorgeous ornament, which cause satiety to anticipate conviction. 
Irony, sarcasm, ridicide, invective, apostrophe, metaphor, and trope, all 
crowds and shoulder one another, in brilliant miscellany, through his 
speeches, making a tumultuous and straggling attack on -the mind of 
die hearer, until it is overpowered and exhausted by these constant and 
pungent appeals to its most sensitive faculties, rather than conquered 
or led captive. Other and more minute blemishes we might point out, 
but we have given sufficient to satisfy the scruples of criticism, and, as 
we hope, to warn him off those shoals on which he may make ship- 
wreck of his reputation. We are fully aware of the inflammable na- 
ture of the subjects on which Mr. Sheilhashitherto been engaged, and 
of the urgent necessity there was of lighting up the public mind into 
a perception of its wrongs. 

With respect to the style Mr. O’Connell adopts in his speeches, we 
have to make but few remarks. He does not aim at eloquence, and 
therefore is not obnoxious to rigid criticism, at the same time that the 
emotions of a sanguine temperament occasionally almost ripen into it, 
and in most of his speeches there is a continuous ebullition of volcanic 
energy, which if not attaining to oratory, has nevertheless the effect of 
rendering his hearers attentive, and keeping them up to the level of his 
*own excitement. The multiplicity of his avocations, and the hurry of 
public life, prevent him imparting to bis speeches even that finish which, 
under more &vonrabie circumstances, he might be fully competent to. 
His language, therefore, is in general careless and slovenly, and his ar- 
gumenta frequently unconnected and inconsequential, yet not more so 
than the difficultiea he labours under must warrant. Where some short 
time has been taken for preparation, a higher power is apparent. His 
speech on the Vestry Act, before alluded to, may, we think, be taken 
as a fair specimen of bis more elaborate performances. We conceive it 
to be one of singular ability. 
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ANECDOTES OP RUSSIA. 

At the present Mriod when the eyes of all Europe are ttmied to- 
ward Russia and Turkey, 1 imagine that descriptions of either coun- 
tries cannot fail to be amusing ; and as 1 have resided some time in 
both countries, a few anecdotes of the former may not be misplaced. 

1 was in Moscow in 1 828, and attended the religious observance of 
the anniversary of the retreat of the French army from that city. 7%e 
snow had fallen, and the prospect of a rigid winter was everywhere 
conspicuous ; sledges had superseded the droskas, and the whole view» 
comprising the Sparrow Hills, looked cheerless and uncomfortable. 
At ten o'clock in the morning, the inhabitants of the city assembled 
near the Holy Gate* of the Kremlin; and here I awaited the proces- 
sion, I may say, with considerable coolness. It was useless to pass the 
Gate, as every one so doing to enter the Kremlin must be uncovered. 
This act of veneration is traced by some as a commemoration of the 
miraculous delivery of the Kremlin from an invasion of the Tartars ; 
others date the custom from the cessation of the last plague.f The 
procession began about half-past ten : it consisted of all the clergy of 
Moscow, and certainly was accompanied by almost all the lower class 
of the inhabitants , The riches of the churches were exhibited, and the 
dresses or decorations of the more advanced divines, were the most 
splendid 1 ever beheld ; the lower class, comprising the curates, &c. 
walked uncovered, their long, flowing hair, hanging over their shoul- 
ders ; the banners of the churches, the crucifix, the soldiers, and the 
populace, making a sight novel and imposing. This is a grand holi- 
day for the Russians ; the saints have an extra quantity of candles 
presented, and the image over the gate, (whose miraculous power, 
when Bonaparte attempted to destroy the Kremlin, interposed in so 
signal a manner, that the glass which covered the saint was unbroken,) 
has more prostrations on that day than all the year put together. The 
women were all in their best attire, and some, in spite of the little eyes, 
and those far apart, looked attractive and pretty. The Tartar, the 
Persian, the French, German, English, and Russian nations, mingled 
in the ceremony, and accompanied the procession round -the walls of the 
Kremlin. It was a sight, mingled with the recollection of that famous 
retreat, that amply repaid the uneasy sensations of cofd and fatigue. 

That Moscow was burnt by the Russians themselves, no one can 
doubt ; it was their mode of defence from the first moment of the in- 
vasion, and would, had it entirely succeeded in Moscow, in all probabi- 
lity have placed Napoleon under the protection of Alexander. Rosiop- 
chin was a very fit person to entrust with this commission : if the re- 
ports of the Russians of the present day are to be credited, he was not 
only a brave and a good general, but a man of considerable education. 
The following anecdote may be amusing, and contribute to show Ros- 
topchin in his proper character. A young Frenchman, who was tutor 
in a Russian nobleman’s family, and who had received the usual hos- 
pitable and generous treatment of the Russians, lampooned the father 
of the children under his care in a poem, called Large Panse,”— the 
Russian being rather inclined to corpulency. The lampoon was well 
written, and wounded the pride of the writer’s benefactor : it was soon 
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whispered over Moscow^ ami the Fftnchimui gladlj received his pass-i 
port ; but on going out of Moscow, he was arrest^ and thrown into 
prison for tno days : he was liberated at the expiration of that time, 
and received the following letter from Rostopchin ; — 

“ Le 2® Septembre, 1813* 

** Je ne vous oonnais pas, et je ne veux pas vous oonnaitre. Vons joignez a 
rimpudence Fran^aise, la belle vertu de mepriser le pays ou on vous accorde 
follement rhospitalit^. Pourquoi avez vous choisi le metier de pr^cepteur? 
est-ce pour corrompre la b^tise, et I’inexpdrience ? et qu’^tes vous vous 
mtme ? Je connais voire m^re, et c*est par dgard pour son age, que j’use 
Indulgence avec vous. Votre poenie, de ^ Large Panse,* vous aurait ou- 
vert les pottes ^ Nord^ 11 faut que vous ayez un fond de vice pour vous 
honorer du nom de Fran^ais, synonisme de brigand. Pensez murement k 
VOS actions, et si vous n’btes pas plus circonspect k I'avenir, votre fin sera 
mauvsds. Le gdnereux Alexandre livre quelquefois k la justice, les fidels ser- 
viteurs du Coquin Napoleon.^ 

There is a whimsical postscript to diis letter, which the indelicacy of 
the language prohibits me from inserting. 

All travellers have ridiculed the superstitions of the Russians, and 
not without reason. 

A stranger^ in passing through the Goatonoi-Dwn, will be struck by 
the appearance of the numerous merchants, and shopkeepers of the same 
calling, close together. In this respect, Moscow resembles Constanti- 
nople in its bazaars; and whoever has visited these two cities will be 
struck by the resemblance. Thus, the silversmiths are together ; the 
shoe, or print bazaar, quite separate ; and to each trade, from the sharp- 
sighted money-changer to the cheating vender of furs, a separate place 
is allotted. But of all thriving trades, god-making is one of the best. 
Shops, by hundreds, are filled with ready-made divinities ; but in en- 
tering this shop, the Russian will select the one belonging to the master 
of the house, to which he makes his bow and his cross. 

It requires some management to refrain from laughing at the absurd, 
pi^oatrations and crossings of all the fools of the town, at every daub 
at which a candle can be burnt. It is really difficult sometimes to pass 
the miraculous image before-mentioned, over the gate of the Kremlin, 
without stumbling over some old, besotted, bigoted woman, who, 
in spite of dirt and droskas, knocks her head, with unremitted sanctity, 
for an hour against the pavement. Often have I seen a long-bearded 
hypocrito offering some foolish girl a relic to kiss ; while the poor de- 
luded creature imagined the pious offering of a few copecs would insure 
the safety of a lover or parent from the heretic Turk. Every droska- 
driver crosses himself when he passes one of these public gods ; and the 
merchant, before he drives himself to cheat you, most piously makes 
the sign of the cross. But this species of adoration is, of course, better 
seen in a church. Happy he who can get near an^altar, or the carpet 
before it; this is sure salvation, and heads and tails make the most ridi- 
culous motions. Old sed^ young, men and women, greybeards and chil- 
dren, all jrofow it to admiration. From tliese frequent prostrations, 
hasty travellers would conclude the Russian is sincere in his devotiqjns. 
I know a young Englishman who had hjs pocket picked in the Caaan 
^UTch in Petersburg, and the theft was committed by one who prac- 
<i$ied prostrations most earnestly. At tlie door of almost all Russian 
iEMircheB will bu found a vender of candles, by which, to pious saints, 
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they make concessions. The candle-merchant invariably crosses hi«» 
self the whole of the ceremonyi excepting when he pockets the money 
for these holy offerings. A Russian s prayers seem to consist in two 
words, ** Gospodi Pomelui I" ** The Lord have mercy upon nsl*' and' in 
the chapel at Galitzin's Hospital, near Moscow, this is sung with the 
most admirable effect. I do not remember in all my life to have heard 
voices that had such an effect upon me as in the above church. No 
music is allowed ; and the singers are so well selected, that they gsne« 
rally sing in the four or five best notes of their voices, the bass bein^ 
deep indeed, and the higher notes sung by boys. Every traveller hm 
remarked this in the Emperor's chapel at Petersburg ; but the pre- 
ference is given, by good judges, in favour of Galitsin's Hospital. 

We have heard from several late travellers in the North, that the 
Russian Government is famous for its toleration ; and thede travellers 
found their opinion upon the fact, that four or five churches of different 
religions are to be found in the Newski Perspective at Petersburg. As 
far as the fact of these churches existing, they are right ; but in other 
respects they are decidedly wrong. A foreigner may worship God in 
what manner he likes ; but a Russian cannot so easily change his reli- 
gion. — At Moscow, in November last, 1 saw a man who had been kept 
in prison for eighteen months on a charge of heresy ; he had never been 
tried, but bad been kept in solitary confinement. We have heard from 
a late traveller that the Russians enjoy a Habeas Corpus act ; but when 
one is personally acquainted with a man enjoying all the delights of so- 
litary confinement for eighteen months, we are inclined, of course, to 
doubt the truth of the assertion. * 

In Moscow, also, all kinds of churches exist, and amongst these is a 
church, for it cannot be called a mosque, for Tartar worship. 1 at- 
tended on Friday; as they had no minah to call the pious at the hour of 
prayer, the Imaun mounted a wall, and stood in a tottering situation, 
exhorting the people with Allah is God! — come to prayer, come to 
prayer. Prayer is to be preferred to sleep,”— in a loud and ainging 
voice. On my approach, the door was opened ; but as I did not seem 
inclined to relinquish ray warm boots, on a day when the thermometer 
was at 10^ below zero, a compromise was made, on condition that I 
would not spit upon the floor : to this I readily conseAted, and was pro- 
vided with a bench in a quiet corner of the church.' 

On the entrance of a Tartar, he immediately relinquished his boots, 
and stood upon a carpet with his face towards Mecca ; he then pro- 
strated himself three times, — some continued this for about ten minutes ; 
they then put their hands upon their eyes, and then the thumbs, with 
the hand extended to the tips of their ears ; the hands were then hdd 
clasped in front of the body, and the silent devotion ensued. By the 
two former motions, I concluded they intended to shut out from the 
eyes and ears all worldly objects and sounds. Erect, and faced towards 
Mecca, they stood in silent devotion, which now and then was inter- 
rupted by a prostration, or a deep sigh. The Mullah, who had been 
silently employed, as well as the rest, after about half an hour’s devo- 
tion, mounted a small elevated place, and delivered (leaning on a reed) 
a discourse, the upshot of which I did not clearly understand. But at 
the conclusion, when the priest called out to Mecwi," all the devout 
rushed towards the priest, and bowed, and repeated Bis millah.” 
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they ranged themselv^ in ranka like aoldiera, • and 1 saw the Imaun 
very busily emplt^^ed in keeping the rear rank doaeto the front. After 
this they diroersed. 'fhej^ seemed, throughout, very devout worship- 
pers ; nor did they seem displeased at my attendance, but bowed to me 
on leaving the church. 

I had often heard of the ceremonies of a Tartar funeral, and in all 
my travels in this world 1 never had been fortunate enough to see one. 
1 now gave myself up to continual inquiries concerning the health of a 
very wealthy Tartar, whom 1 understood to be in a very precarious 
state. About a fortnight after my kind inquiries he died, and I deter- 
mined to do him the honour to attend his funeral. He very nearly 
escaped my vigilance : but one day, as 1 was walking near the Gostonoi 
Dwn, 1 saw ten or twelve men running away with a large box, which 
was carried on poles. I soon found out that this was my friend, and 
sway I ran by the side of the box along the Kremlin wall, to the 
bridge which crosses the Moskowa ; here I found a droska, and very 
shortly afterwards I was in 'die line of these vehicles formed by the 
Tartars. As this was a man of some note, every man of that persuasion 
in Moscow waa in attendance. The bearers were occasionally relieved, 
but they never stopped for this ceremony ; they seemed determined to 
fun him to earth as quickly as possible. The first halt we made was 
at the Tartar church above mentioned : here the coffin (if it can be 
called one) was placed on the Mecca side of the church, but outside of 
it, and the Tartars took up a pioua but a wet situation on the ground 
in its rear. J endeavoured to get a better sight of the ceremony by ad- 
vancing in front of the coffin, but my old friend the Imaun waved re- 
spectfully to me, intimating that I was not to stand between the corpse 
and Mecca. The priest said a short prayer in a hurried tone, when the 
bearers again seized the coffin and trotted it away to its final destina- 
tion. The Tartars entered the church, and prayed in good earnest for 
about ten minutes. Then, on they came cowards the Tartar burial- 
ground, on droskas, as before. I'he ground destined for this purpose 
is about four wersts from the city, to the northward of the Smolensko 
road ; and for once in my life 1 was not asked for my passport in pass- 
ing a Russian barrier. 

The burial-ground commands a very fine view of Moscow and the 
surrounding country, and the day was particularly fine and clear. The 
grave was dug in the direction of Mecca, and braided at the bottom 
like a coffin. The Tartars having formed themselves in a semicircle 
in the rear of the Mullah and the Imaun, the corpse was taken from 
the box ; it was wrapped in rich shawls^ and perfumed with myrrh ; it 
had been embalmed so well that no taint of corruption reached me. 
The body was very shortly uncovered to the last sheet, and was placed 
by the priest himself in the grave, with the feet towards Mecca. The 
priest then sat down in his former position, and the scene became un- 
commonly interesting. The droska-drivers occupied the left of the 
grave. Mjr party, with a Russian butcher or two, with some little chil- 
dren, the right, and the Faithful the centre, each of whom, on the priest 
having placed the corpse, kissed some earth and tlirew it in the grave. 
A de^ silence lasted about two minutes, which was broken by the 
who, assisted by the Imaun, sung the prayers in a mpst discor- 
gpil voice and ar nasal intonation. The bands'of all* were ^then held as 
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if reading a book, the hands representing the book ; and the* cerjsmody 
ended by the Tartars stroking each his face and beard. 

The Russians, who make more salams to a candle, providing it lights 
some daub of a picture, than the Tartar does prostrations (n ffpod 
earnest, seemed not a little amused and attentive, but stood uncovered, 
and shook their long tallow- candle-like even-cut curls, which being as- 
sisted by the wind, gave a wildness to the scene, which 1 never before 
remember to have witnessed. 


DODDRIDGE'S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Doddridge was one of those marked and foremost men that alone deserve 
to be remembered among posterity, and of whom details, apparently the most 
inconsideralde, are strictly matters of interest to all who delight in an^ysing 
the characters and tracing the conduct of men of superior powers. Or what 
advantage is it to contemplate the course of mediocrity, or study the effusions 
of those whose career ana v/hose influence are scarcely distinguishable from 
thousands of their contemporaries — ^but to encoura^ indolence, foster preju- 
dice, and obstruct the progpress of intelligence ? Tliere is nothing exciting 
about such persons ; while the men, whose native energies, struggling into 
light, gave them priority and power among their equals, and commanded 
their esteem and admiration, infuse, by their example and success, fresh sti- 
mulus into a thousand generations. Dut then it is not enough to be told — 
here they were born, and there they were taught — this was their field of ac- 
tion, and those were their associates — such and such were their productions, 
composed under such circumstances and on such occasions ; — we desire to 
know the individual more intimately, more familiarly — in all his relations, at 
home and abroad, in the bosom of his family, and the intercourse of his 
friends, in his undress as well as his state-dress ; and wherever the means of 
communicating such information exist, it is surely a moral and sacred duty 
in the possessor to produce them fully and frankly. To act thus would in- 
deed enlighten ; whereas, to conceal one half of the man is only to keep us 
in the dark, and deprive us of the real benefit to be gathered from the closer 
knowledge of such as, endowed with higher abilities, are destined by nature to 
advance the course of moral knowledge. In the case of Doddridge, materials 
exist in abundance, and, luckily, they have at length fallen into the hands 
of a man — a great-grandson of the author’s-^with sense and spirit enough to 
present them to the world unmutilated. They consist of p considerable mass 
of correspondence, the greater part written in his earlier days, before he was 
involved in his more serious and pressing engagements; and a diary, de- 
scriptive not of daily and minute occurrences, hut of the state of his private 
feelings, and the more striking incidents of his life. Why, it may be asked, 
have they been so long wit&eld? One reason probably was, the little 
value that was, till of laie, set upon personal details by the public, and the 
consequent apprehension they would be welcome hut to few ; and some scru- 
ple, moreover, was felt, lest the publicatidn of such familiar matters might 
derogate from the dignity of the author, unduly contrast with the gravity of 
a personage like Doddridge, and exhibit him in a light scarcely becoming Ida 
theolc^cm character. But, thanks to the more liberal, or at least more In- 
quisitive spirit of our times, original and personal documents are sought after 
with increasing ardour, and are prompted, we are deposed to thw, by an 
unquenchable desire to know the truth, and the whole truth, relative to the 
great of hy-gone days. It is one of the best signs of the intelligence of our 
times, that while profession and perhaps hypomsy are more justly charge- 
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able on society than ever they were, and more concealments are aimed at^ 
discovery and exposure with respect to the past are almost universally pur- 
sued a sort of passion urges numbers to strip off old disguises of all kinds, 
and get precisely at thing^s as they were. This, in spite of all obstruction, 
will lead us inevitably to judge correctly of things as they .are ; the applica- 
tion of past experience to the analysis and estimate of the present, is irre- 
pressible ; and we thus shall at once instruct ourselves, and establish surer 
principles for the guidance of those who come after us. 

The Mrtion of Doddridge’s correspondence now published is exclusively 
that of nia youth, extending only to his twenty-seventh year, and containing 
little of the grave matters and graver discussions the reader might haply 
anticipate from so venerable a name. The topics are chiefly relative to 
matters of personal interest — to the course of his education — to the subjects 
of his lighter readings — the affairs of his friends— the state of his feelings 
and affections— his solitude in the obscure village he resides in, and the un- 
licked and unintelligent society his intercourse w ith the world is confined to. 
He wds not yet in conflict with much of the important business of life. In a 
subsequent portion, we shall find him in correspondence with all the more 
influentU of his own class, and with many of the distinguished personages 
of the day, appealed to as authority, and respected as a sage and a saint ; 
but with this we have nothing at present to do. If the reader be disap- 
pointed by lack of incidents, or the absence of w'eighty topics, he will be am- 
ply repaid by the truth and nature that reign through the w hole of his com- 
munications with his familiar friends. He writes with all the warmth and 
vivacity of youth ; free from all affectation, and unrestrained by any mis- 
trust He has no misgivings, no apprehension of misconstruction, in the 
midst of what has occasionally an air of levity. Light-hearted and unso- 
phisticated, ho indulges his natural gaiety and turn for humour, and gives 
expression to the pronqitings of a playful fancy, in a tone of innocent badi- 
nage, that must be felt at once to be perfectly guileless. Mr. Humphreys 
has clipped away none of this exuberance ; he is too w'ise a man to comply 
with the fastidious and sectarian admirers of Dr. Doddridge. ** Should the 
gaiety of expression," says he, conspicuous in much of the correspondence, 
be to any a source of offence, 1 wish them warmer hearts and sounder 
heads.*' , • 


Doddridge was of the class of dissenters known by the name of Non-con- 
formists, and advantageously distingiiished from the dissidents of the day, 
usually termed dissenters.. The ministers w ere men of a more learned cast, 
most of them of respectable family connexion, and of more liberal society- 
men whose ancestors hud sacrificed interest to integrity, and themselves re- 
fusing to temporize*' from the. same honourable motive. In this class Dod- 
dridge was born and bred ; and piety and principle were among the first 
feelings excited and confirmed in him. His grandfather hud been ejected 
from the living of Shepperton, by the Act of Unii^mity, in 16G3 ; and 
his father, a man engaged in mercantile pursuits in London, married 
the only daughter of a German, who had fled from Prague to escape the 
persecution which raged in Bohemia, after the expulsion of Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine, when to abjure or to emigrate were the only alternatives. 
The femily connexion was thus on both sides Of the same character, and he 
himself was, moreover, educated by Non-conformist ministers, at a period 
when the party narrowly escaped the fate of the Catholics. A bill had ac- 
tually passed, forbidding the education of their children, and was only pre- 
vented from going into operation by the return of the Whigs to power on 
' ■ then ten veara of 




he was sent to Kingston-upon-Thames, to a school which had been kept bv 
bib mother’s father, and which is bv some mistake called the Grammar-school. 
While at this place, he attended Ine ministry of a Mr. Mayo, whose grandfa- 
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To this i^ntleman’s pious counsels he considered himsdf, in after- 
lift, deeply indebted. About ' three years after he had been thqs placed at 
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Kingston, fie lost both his parents ; uid some expressions of rpsignatlon, written 
by mm on that melancholy occasion, show how carefully his religious duties had 
been inculcated, and how habitually and easily religious thoughts rose in his 
young mind. By the persons under whose guardianship he fell on the death 
of his parents, he was removed to a school at St. Albaus, where he was also 
introduced to the notice and regard of Mr. Samuel Clark, the pastor of the 
Non-conformist congregation of the town, himself the son of an ejected mi- 
nister of some distinction ; and into this gentleman's church, according to 
the custom of those days and of the party, after due preparation, he was so- 
lemnly admitted a member, in his sixteenth year. While at this school, his 
piety and benevolence were early conspicuous ; when only fourteen, though 
still mingling eagerly in the amusements of his age, he was, for the most 
part, quite a little man — methodizing his time, and keeping exact accounts 
of the disposal of it. He assisted his school-fellows, selecting those especially 
who he knew had not the same advantages as himself, and viaited the 
neighbouring cottages, reading the bible to the inmates, and expendlnahis 
pocket-money for the relief of their necessities. ^ 

At this period the desire of devoting himself to the ministry’* t^ame 
the settled purpose of his soul, and he accordingly set himself— for heimded 
no prompting — to a more diligent study of Greek and Latin, wrote commen- 
taries on a portion of scripture night and morning, and made abstracts of 
the sermons he heard, and occasional ^reflections on them. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he entered upon this course of preparation, when it was suddenly 
broken in upon by the failure of his guardian, in whose bankruptcy was 
involved, and utterly wrecked, the whole of the family property. In 
this ruin of his fortunes, he took refuge with his only sister, the wife 
of a non-conformist minister, at Hampstead, where his thoughts were 
necessarily turned towards the means of future subsistence. While 
thus in anxious suspense, the Huchess of Bedfdfd, to whom his misfor- 
tunes became known through her steward, Doddridge's uncle, offered to 
place him at either of the Universities, if he w'ould adopt the Church 
as his future profession. Tliis offer, though coming at so tempting and cri- 
tical a moment, he magnanimously declined on the ground of subscription, to 
w'hich he already felt he could never bring himself to accede. The ministry, 
however, was still the first object of his wishes, and his hope of assistance for 
the accomplishment of it naturaUy rested upon the dissenters. An appeal 
was accordingly made to Dr. Edmund Calamy, the head of that body, and 
one who well knew the stock from which the youth sprang. From that gen- 
tleman, unhappily, he met with nothing but a cold repulse, and ‘advice to 
turn his attention to something else. Mr Humphreys spepnlates upon Ca- 
lamy's motives for thus discouraging an ardent youth like Doddridge, and 
at last kindly, but gratuitously, concludes he must have been influenced by 
the delicate and frail apjuparance of his health he was tall and singularly 
slender, with a languid ftness of eye, and a mantling flush upon his cheek — 
the common heralds of early death. Checked thus in the attainment of his 
wishes, the law seemed his only source, and through the recommendation of 
a friend of the family, an advantageous proposal was made him in a solicitor's 
office, with which he was just on the ^int of closing, when he received a 
letter from Mr. Clark, of St. Alban's, with a frank offer, if he chose the mi- 
nistry upon Christian principle, to take him under his own care. To Dod- 
dridge this {generous offer was like a message from heaven, and he eagerly 
expressed his acceptance. ' 

To this gentleman he accordingly hastened, and by him, at the end of a 
few months, was placed, in 1719, at an academy established at Kibwortb, 
near Harborough, in Leicestershire— a leading place of education among 
Dissenters, ably conducted by Mr. John Jennings, a man of learning, piety, 
and candour. Here were nearly three years admirably spent in' the steady 
and unflinching prosecution of his studies, under the men^y gaidance of a 
man of no common attainments, in the simple society of bis tutor’s family, 
and a few fellow-students of the same dass and the same views, apart from 
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all that could distract or corrupt. His ioeompairahle friend Mr- Clarke 
though himself in the narrowest cireumstances^ undertook the disdiar^ of 
his expenses, which, small as they were, was a matter of 'Considerable diffi- 
culty, but cheerfully borne. The influence of his tutor now and then ob- 
tained him a guinea or two, for books, from dissenting societies and private 
friends ; and occasionally came a trifle from Lad}^ Jane Russell, who lived 
within a few miles of Kibworth, to whom at stated seasons he paid fomuil 
visits, and with whom, in after-life, he kept up a frequent and confidential 
intercourse by letters. 

During his residence at Kibworth begins the correspondence now pub- 
lished, which is continued with one or other of his correspondents so unin- 
terruptedly, that it presents a full account of his fortunes and course of 
life for ten years, the period of his final removal to Northampton, where he 
settled as the pastor ox that congregation, and the principal of the dissecting 
academy. The correspondence from Kibworth is addressed chiefly to Mr. 
Cli^, and a sister of tnat gentleman, and occasionally to his own sister, and 
tw^CUr three ladies, the friends of Mr. Clark or his own family, whom he 
usui&^styles his mamma or his aunt. The letters to Mr. Clark are descrip- 
tiva Sl^llis studies and of his readings. His opinions of the books he was pe- 
rusing, though at so early an age, are marked by the soundest judgment, 
but especially by that liberality of sentiment which characterised him through 
life, and which, indeed, distingui^ed most of the eminent men of his party, 
in his own and in that which immediately preceded. Ills letters to his 
sister are full, as occasion called forth his feelings, of affectionate sympathy, 
or playful complaint ; while those which are addressed to his lady friends 
testify the warmth of his affections and the kindness of his nature, and exhi- 
bit him in the most amiable and attractive light, with a degree of gaiety and 
liveliness that seems never, in after-life, to have deserted him. Of this 
gaiety the reader shall Have a specimen,*and let no fastidious person turn 
up his or her nose — ^the evident naiveti may well excuse the apparent brus- 
querie. He is addressing the lady whom he calls Mamma, and whom he ex- 
pects shortly to visit at Bethnal-green, and feeling a little perplexed on some 
points, asks her advice. 

I never walked with a lady but I am frequently at a loss to know whether 1 
ought to go before or after her. I think, according to the rules of nature and phi- 
losophy, a man should lead the way. But there is one terrible objection against 
this that 1 cannot surmount, and that is, that when a lady is going down- stairs, the 
petticoat, emphatically so called, may discover charms it was perhaps her intention to 
conceal ; and I must frankly confess, that though 1 look upon good-breeding as a 
very valuable accomplishment, yet I consider modesty as a quality of more import- 
ance, so that, to answer my own question, 1 had rather transgress the laws of eti- 
quette than encounter so s^uctive a temptation, which I blush to own I might not 
idways resist with the philosophy of St. Augustine. ^ the next place, nu^m, I 
would seriously know how far kissii^ is in fashion, an(ri|ibether, when a young man 
is just come out of the country, he is actually obliged tCjUss all his female acquaint- 
ance, or whether that ceremony be confined only to the nearest ridations, as^mo- 
thers, aunts, and sisters.*' 

Connect^ with this is another epistle in the'same 'style, addressed to a 
friend of the former lady, which friend he calls his Aunt. 

Your roles of behavioar are certainly very judicums. But the business of kiss- 
ing wants a little farther explanation. You tell me, thp ladies have resigned their 
claim to formal kisses at the beginning and end of visits. But I suppose they still 
allow of eefemparaty kissiiig which you know a man may be led into by a thou- 
sand circumstances whirii he does not foresee. I cannot persuade myself that 
this pretty amusement is entirely banished ont of the polite world, because, as the 
apostle says in another case, even nature itself teases it. 1 would not for the 
World be so unmannerly as to ask my aunt, whether she has not been kissed within 
rids fortnight ; but I hope 1 may on her advice, and that she will not deceive 
Inein a matter hi sudi vast importanoe. For xay own part, I can saaRoly say, 1 look 
np^this, as wdl as the other enjoyments of life^ with a becoming moderation and 
iMflevcnce. Perhaps, madam, I oonld |^ve yon such instances of my abstinenoe 
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as w^mld n^e ymir hair stand on end t I will assure ycm^ aunty whicb is a most 
Aiiiasing thing, i haye not kissed a woman since Monday, July lOth, 1781» about 
twelye o’clock at night; and yet 1 have had strong temptations both from within 
and from without. 1 have just been drinking tea wi& a very pretty lady, who is about 
my own age. Her temper and conversation are perfectly agreeable to mine, and we 
have had her in the house about five weeks. My own conscience upbraids me with 
a neglect of a thousand precious opportunities that may never return. But then I 
consider, that it may be a prejudice to my future usefulness, and help me into far- 
ther irr^larities (not to say, that she has never discovered any inclination of that 
nature), and so 1 refrain. But to-morrow 1 am to wait upon her to a village about 
a mile and a half from Kibworth, and I am sensible it will be a trying time. How- 
ever, I shall endeavour to fortify my mind against the temptations of the way by a 
very careful perusal of your letter, and my mamma’s of the 31st of October.” 

Here is another specimen, in a style of compliment little to be expected from 
a raw lad under twenty^ bred up in absolute seclusion, in a remote village, 
and in the absence of all courtly society : ^ 

You see, madam, I treat you with rustic simplicity, and perhaps talk like 

an uncle than a nephew. But I think it is a necessary truth, that ^ 

concealed, because it may possibly disoblige. In short, madam, I wil^li^ you 
roundly, that if a lady of your character cannot bear to hear a word in her own com- 
mendation, she must ratner resolve to go out of the world, or not attend to any 
thing that is said in it. And if you are determined to iiidu^ this unaccountable 
humour, depend upon it, that with a thousand excellent qualities and agreeable ac- 
complishments, you will be one of the most unhappy creatures in the world. I as- 
sure you, madam, you will meet with affliction every day of your life. You frown, 
when a home-bred, unthinking boy tells you that he is extremely entertained with 
your letters. Surely you are in a downright rage, whenever you converse with gen- 
tlemen of refined taste and solid judgment ; for 1 am sure, let them be ever so much 
upon th.eir guard, they cannot forbear tormenting ypu about an agreeable person, a 
fine air, a sparkling wit, steady prudence, and unaffected piety, and a tliousand 
other things, that 1 am afraid to name, although even 1 can dimly perceive them | 
or if they have so much humility as not to talk of them to your face, you will be 
sure to hear of them at second hand. Poor aunt ! 1 profess 1 pity you ; ax^d if I 
did but know any one circumstance of your character that was a little defective, I 
would be sure to expatiate upon it out of pure good-nature.” 

With all this gaiety, which some will term levity, he was not only assiduous 
in the pursuits of learning, but zealous in the cultivation of his moral quali- 
ties, and the practice of his religious duties. The rules which he laid down 
for liis own guidance, while a student, have all the self-severity of the stoic, 
and the rational humility of the Christian. 

Doddridge was now in his twentieth year, when hl^ tutor removed to 
Hinckley, whither he accompanied him. Within a week or two, he was pre- 
vailed upon by Mr. Jjpnings to make his appearance in the pulpit of a friend 
of his at Nuneaton. a letter to his sister, he speaks of it in these terms: 

1 preached my first Mrmon on Sunday morning, to a very large auditory, from 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. It was a plain, practical discourse, and cost me but a few hours’ 
study ; but as 1 had the advantage of a very moving subject, and a good-natured, 
attentive people, it was received much better than I could have expected. There 
was one old woman, that was a little offended to sec such a lad get up into the 
pulpit ; but 1 bad the good fortune to please her so well, that as soon as 1 had done, 
she told Mrs. Jennings, that she could lay me in her bosom.” 

Though preaching now almost every week, and sometimes oftener, he still 
continued for some months with his old tutor, to complete what was termed 
the th^logical course ; and such was the reception his animated style of 
preaching met with, that he was quickly invited to so important a post as 
Coventry, and declined it only to avoid some probable conflict or jealousy 
with older men. In the mean while, Kibworth had had no regular minister 
since Jennings left it. Doddridge had often filled the pulpit, and the little 
society were earnest to have him settle^ among them. Thirty, or five-and- 
thirty pounds was the utmost they could raise; but to this place Doddridge 
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finally resolved to go, partly as a place where he might uninterruptedly pro- 
secute his studies, and partly to gain time to qualify for a more inteUigent 
or fastidious eonpegation. His correspondence, much of it to the same par- 
ties, still takes the same light and bantering tone. Addressing a lady just 
married— a very agreeable lady who was once — Mrs. Rebecca Roberts," 
and soliciting excuse for his neglect of her charming and edifying letter,'* 
he proceeds ; — 

As I throw myself at your fUir feet with tears of penitence, let me entreat you 
to raise me with the hand of gentleness, and bestow upon me a kiss of forgiveness ; 
and thus show that you are the kindest, as well as the fairest of your sex ; and (by 
graciously restoring me to that place in your favour which I had most ungraciously 
forfeited) make me the happiest, though I have been the most unworthy of my own. 
You see this is an altitude of rapture far alM)ve my common strain of writing ; but 
yoa will remember, madam, that it is the greatness of my concern that has thus 
devated and transported me. 

Tp talk a little more seriously, you cannot imagine how I have been taken up 
thesel^lirep last guilty months. I never had so much business in my life — and I am 
BtUl I ^J mcb haste, that I know not how to express it but by blots and Idunders. 
I haiQ^Kquently been on korseback three days in a week, and have had the im- 
portaiit' DUsiness of two Societies and three mistresses upon my hands at the same 
time. This is as good an excuse as so bad a cause will admit of. But 1 believe, 
upon second thoughts, that 1 need not concern myself about an excuse ; for, I as- 
sume, on a moderate computation, it is about iifty to one, that you have never 
thought of me since you wrote the superscription to my letter ; for I perceive you 
are just entering upon the holy state of wedlock, and I know that is enough to 
swallow up all dther thoughts. Well, good, dear madam, send me word in your 
next, how, and where, and when you were married, and whether you are still the 
same gay, good-natur^ creature as you were when you were a maid— of Bethnal- 
green. I profess 1 am almost sorry to think, that one of our sex is to be made happy 
111 your possession, and a thoiisand miserable in yuiir loss. 1 heartily wish I were a 
poet, as I would then have sent you a most glorious epithalamium ; but, however, 
as 1 am a minister, a more honourable, though not a more profitable employment, 
1 intend, in my next, to give a most accurate and useful discourse relating to the 
conjugal duties, for which I shall expect your thanks, and a pair of kid gloves from 
your husband. 

One great piece of news I have to tell you, and then I must finish my letter. 
I am going to settle at Kibworth, in the place of my worthy tutor, and, a worthy 
successor he will have. I am to live in a little village in the neighbourhood, where 
I shall have a charming girl in the house with me, and not anotlier within half a 
score miles. If I mistake not, my philosophy will be in danger, for she is really an 
incomparable creature." 

At Kibworth, of rather at Stretton, a village just by, he describes his 
ntuation to one of his female correspondents in these lively terms : — 

** You know I love a country life, and here we havqjjjt in perfection. I am 
roused in the morning with the chirping of sparrows, thecKng of pigeons, the low- 
ing of kine, the bleating of sheep, and, to complete the Wicert, the grunting of 
swine, and neighing of horses. We have a mighty pleasant garden and orchard, and 
a fine arbour under some tall, shady limes, that form a kind of lofty dome, of which, 
as a native of the great citv, you may perhaps catch a glimmering idea, if 1 name 
the cupola of St. Paul's. And then, on the other side of the house, there is a large 
space which we call a wilderness, and which, 1 fancy, would please you extremely. 
1*116 ground is a dainty green-sward ; a brook runs sparkling through the middle, 
and there are two laige fish-ponds at one end { both the ponds and tho brook are 
surrounded with willows ; and there are several shady walks under the trees, be- 
sides litUe knots of young willows interspersed at convenient distances. This is 
nurwry of our lambs and calves, with whom 1 have the honou^ to Ijo intimately ac- 
quainted. Here 1 generally spend the evening, and pay my respects to the setting 
-sun ; when the variety and the beauty of the prospect inspire a pleasure that 1 know 
not Jbow to express. 1 am sometimes' M transported with these inanimate beauties, 
that 1 fancy that I am like Adam in f’aradise i and it is my only misfortune that I 
,qriuit Ml Eve, and have none hut the birds of the air, and the bmts of the for 
jn 7 oompanions. 
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u The master and mistress of the family, where I board, are rety good, plain sort 
of people ; but his politeness extends ho farther than the team and the plough, imr 
hers than the poultry or the dairy ; and they are so much taken up with these im- 
portant affairs, that your poor friend has but little of their company. I swear by 
the Heart of my Alistress, which is the supreme oath, iliat I am very frequently 
alone twenty-one hours in the twenty-four ; and sometimes breakfast, dine, and 
aup by myseif. I cannot say that this hermetic life, as multitudes would call it, is 
very agreeable to my natural temper, which inclines me to society. I am, there- 
fore, necessarily obliged to study hard ; and, if it were not for that resource, my 
life would be a burden. You cannot imagine how I long for the enjoyment of my 
friend Clio, who is in my thoughts a thousand times a day : and so far from burning 
her letters, which she was once so barbarous as to intimate, I read them oftener than 
ever/' 

In a few months he left this farmer’s, anil took up his residence at the 
house of another farmer of a somewhat hit'her cast, whose daughter he had 
known at Mr. Jennings’s, and of whom he often speaks as his “ pretty vmn*- 
The consequence of this proximity was inevitable with a youth of DodOn^e s 
warm and imaginative temperament : he became quickly, devoted ly^ta ched ; 
but the young lady, though confessing a mutual flame, was 8omeai|w capri- 
cious, and seems at times to have harMsed her admirer and shakeitltfll equa- 
nimity — now accepting and now refusing— not understanding why she should 
marry Doddridge without a competent provision, when she could marry an- 
other with. Doddridge had nothing but his 30/. and she nothing but expec- 
tancies, which, though considerable, were remote. 1 he friends ol the lady, 
never very favourable to the match, suffered the affair to go on, and ot 
course though nothing could alienate his mind from the duties of his profes- 
sion, or scarcely che<?k the severity of his studies, she occupied much of his 
thoughts, and fiis attentions to her subjected him to remark. No indiscre- 
tions followed, as apparently in our days, with ^he same opportunities, would 
in nine cases out often inevitably have done-so relaxed are the springs of 
good morals among ns, jiroved by the greater precautions we now take, and 
the smile of incredulity that would be raised by the contrary supposition. 

In the mean while he had numerous invitations, or callte, from different 
quarters, and some of them of great importance in tlio Non-conformist world 
-—Nottingham, Coventry again, and even London ; but all were declined ; 
some because he was required to tubscrihe. Speaking of the London call, he 
says, “ C^onsidering the temper of the people, 1 thought it very probable that 
I should have been required to subscribe, which 1 was rdsolved never to do ; 
for as I liad been accustomed, under my dear tutor, to that latitude of ex- 
pression which the scriptures indulge and recommend, 1 could not resolve 
upon tying myself up in trammels, and obliging myself ^o talk in the phrases 
of the Assembly’s Catechism, which Mr. Some told me would have been ne- 
cessary there.’’ In this matter of subscription there is some inconsistency, 
whicli we cannot rqi^y reconcile. He refused the l>uchess of Bedford's 
offers because he could not matriculate without subscription, but that was to 
the whole thirty-nine. 'Fhe subscription required from dissenting ministers 
was to the doctrinal articles, with which he now resolves to have nothing to 
do ; and yet we find, when he began to preach in the neighbourhood of Hmck* 
ley, he did subscribe at Leicester— Mr. Humphreys adds in a note, he ^uld 
not safely preach without. We must conclude either the enforcing of the 
law at this time was relaxed, or Doddridge was grown firmer. 

The correspondence which belongs to this period, though containing much 
that is of a graver cast, and some that are argumentative on points of doc- 
trine and criticism, is, for the most part, of the same light and sportive cha- 
racter. It is no part of our present purpose to notice what may be regarded 
by some of more importance. The next fasciculus, which will be published 
in the coming season, will comprise the more weighty part, and also the Di- 
ary, when ampk opportunities will be afForded u» of presenting this excellent, 
liberal-minded person in the light whidi his admirers f some of them at least) 
probably think to ought only to have appeared in. That is hot our opinion. 
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We like him the better for his humanity. Things as they are, is our motto, 
and away with disguises. Saturnine must be the oomplexion that does not 
smile at the specimen of the mock-pathetic, in vol.i. p. 40d. 

'Fhe connexion with Miss Kitty, which occupied so lai^e a portion of his 
thoughts, and fills so many of his letters, was suddenly br&en off; an event 
thus communicated to his brother-in-law: — Restoration, peace, and libmty I 
These few lines come to let you know that 1 am well ; and that I lost my 
mistress yesterday, about twenty minutes after four in the afternoon, and 
am, drc.’* The young lady hud, it seems, been imperative, and insisted «n 
his breaking off all connexion with Mrs. Jennings, his tutor's widow, of whom 
she appears to have been vehemently jealous. Devoted as he was to Miss 
Kitty, he peremptorily rejected the imperious condition, and moralizes thus 
on the subject to his friend Mr. Clark : — ** And now. Sir, I have seriously to 
look|back upon an amour (this was written in 1796, the reader will take 
the word as it was then used) of about twenty-eight months, and I find that, 
at the expense of a great many anxious days and restless nights, fond trans- 
ports, passionate expostulations, weak submissions, and a long train of other 
extrav||g|acies, which 1 should be ready to call impertinent, if they were not 
too injnirUms to admit of so soft a name, 1 have only purchased a more lively 
conviction that all is vanity !** 

Doddridge now resided with Mrs. Jennings and her daughter at Har- 
borough ; the latter a beautiful girl, but quite a child, to whom, however, 
insdnublV) and in despite of her childishness, he became warmly attached, 
and would willingly have married her ; but this act of imprudence was pre- 
vented by her finally fixing her affections on a pupil of Doddridge's. This was 
Mr. Aikin ; and the young lady was afterwards the mother of Mrs. Barbauld. 
Among the letters written during his residence with Mrs. Jennings, none are 
more remarkable than his expostulatory one to little Miss, and two, of a re- 
taliatory kind, to the motbdir, and a sister or cousin of hers, who lived 
in the same house. We cannot quote all. Miss Jennings, w'hoin he had at 
first fondled as a child, began quickly to perceive, witli all her sex’s in- 
stinct,! her power over him, and treated him capriciously. In his letter, he 
urges her to be either always kind and obliging, or always negligent and rude ; 
but though managed adroitly enough, it will not compete with either of tlie 
letters to the elder ladies, both of whom, it seems, had taken upon them to 
read him (he was now not four-and-twenty) a matronly lecture, and proba- 
bly eimected nothing less than such a retort ; but Doddridge never forgot 
his of^ial and professional privileges. After admitting the kindness of Mrs. 
Jennings's remarks upon his conduct, acknowledging the justice of some, 
and attributing the rest to mistake, he reminds her, that at the time lie 
had hinted, there was even in her behaviour what might bear amendment, 
but which he now tells her he forbore from urging, because he felt he was not 
master of his temper. Precluding thus, he proceeds to remark upon some 
pettish and morose answers to things said without an^esign of affronting 
ner ; some perverse moments in which she was prone to contradict those with 
whom she was ihspleased ; her tw jpreat severity in censuring the faults of 
•those she loved ; W prejudices in favour of her own notions, &c. His letter 
to Mrs* Wingate ia in the same tone j judiciously fencing first against her 
wrath, and afterwards reckoning up her little foibles, (vol. ii. pp. 249. 252.) 

As he grows older, Doddridge's talents and acquirements become more 
known, and everywhere acknowledged ; his friends multiply ; he is engaged 
in correspondence more connected with his profession and the business of 
life ; and the young man gradually disappears, but never the hilarity and 
the amlabienese of his nature. The volumes conclude with his removal to 
Northampton, the scene of all his after-celebrity 
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** Why should not the same latitude be given in sculpture as in paint-^ 
ing? The would-be critics attack poor Thoms' figures from Tam 
O'Shanter as if they were embodied sins ; and, on the other hand, they 
are praised too extravagantly by his friends. The self-taught artist 
has aimed well, and deserves every possible encouragement ; not so 
much for what he has done, as for the door he has opened into a new 
walk of art.” 

This is constantly the case with the public ; ever in extremes^ 
though not always in the wrong. Some of the R. A. gentlemen will 
have it that it is sacrilege, or worse, to attempt any thing in sculpture 
which has not been done before ; all things, in short, hut what they are 
pleased to term classical.” Nature is to be excluded from fhe chisel, 
because the ideal is its proper sphere ; they do not condescend to 
tell us. He who goes out of the beaten track, they look upon^qfl Lord 
Eldon does upon the Catholic BilL To dare any thing new is a ‘crime, 
— But what dictum is to bind human invention ? Through what barrier 
will not genius force its way ?” 

** What cabals in opinion prevail among artists ! There are some 
clever men among them, who insist, that an artist going to Rome for 
purposes of study, flings away his time !** 

** Ay, and they mark his name with a sneer, as if he had been guilty 
of some fearful enormity. Surely, an artist must acquire some useful 
knowledge there, if that knowledge be but Iktle— he must bring away 
something.” 

'^Something! — a thousand things, my friend. Italy was once the 
centre of art it radiated from her over the universe. They who con- 
demn our young artists for studying there, are more than common 
blockheads. As far as respects Thoms, he deserves every encourage* 
ment ; he has walked out into art boldly. There is no reason why we 
should not have a Hogarth in sculpture, as well as in the sister art ; at 
least, as much so as the difference of material in the artist’s hand will 
allow. It is the difficulty of the expression, in which Thoms has so well 
succeeded, which makes the regular craft cry down this style of sculp- 
ture : — expression is a sad puzzler to our modi^n hewers of marble.” 

** If tragedy is expressed in the Laocoon, why should not rich comedy 
be chiselled in marble ? 1 cannot imagine what l(»ophole our oppo- 

nents on this question can find to creep out at." 

1 have no patience with your everlasting copiers of preceding ex- 
amples. Nature holds out an inexhaustible variety, yet we are told she 
must not be imitated. I am decidedly of opinion, that most of our 
sculptors err in the imaginative and inventive facility. See how much 
Turner does with it in his inimitable works.” 

But then every artist must be more or less a poet.” 

** He is so, if he be worth any thing at all — at least, in those loftier 
branches of the art by which the inventive faculty is exercised^ 1 do 
not mean that such an one is capable of embodying his 'ideas in lan- 
guage, but that he possesses, to a certain extent, a poet’s fancy. It is 
of little consequence in a portrait-painter, because he is more of a co- 
pyist than the artist who revels in fiction, paints history, or combines 
landscape." 
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** It is singular, that the homely and oftentimes humorous scenes of 
Wilkie’s pictures, should be so much and deservedly relished, and works 
of the same class in sculpture be censured. A cobbler in stone is, if any 
thing, more a natural man than one on canvass, at least to the eye. 
Why such a statue is not equally in keeping with propriety, after the 
notions of some peoftle, it is impossible to understand.” 

** Because they will not be reasonable, and suffer prejudice and re- 
ceived opinion to have the upper band. Venus, Hebe, and Apollo, 
are discarded in modern poetry, but multiplied as if they were our own 
deities in present sculpture. Our marble workers want the lesson 
which Coleridge says his sensible schoolmaster gave him, when, while 
yet a boy, he rode the hobby of * Muse,* * Pegasus,’ and * Pierian spring,* 
in his verses.” 

“ What was that?” 

Why the pedagogue used to stop him thus, * Harp, harp, lyre ? 
pen ink, boy, you mean! — Muse, boy, muse? Your Muse’s 
daughter, you mean ! — Pierian spring ? oh, ay 1 the cloister pump, 1 
8up|K>se !” 

“ An excellent illustration — the ancients have left specimens of their 
deities, which we may copy for practice-sake, but can never hope to 
rival. The truth is, they felt the holiness with which these wonderful 
Works were endowed, by education and early habit. No modern artist 
can feel in a similar way, and his imitations of them are hopeless of a 
like renown. Are we, moreover, to have imitations eternally crammed 
down our throats, because^they are styled * classical,’ while the universe 
around is to be considered beneath the heaven-inspired chisels of 18^9, 
which no gods but those of Greece and Rome ace worthy to sanctify ?*' 
Reason forbid I — Hail I then, Thoms. Hail, thrice hail, every genius 
that strikes out its path, daring and alone, and augments the interest 
and variety of art. Thoms wants a knowledge of the details of the 
human figure, which it is to be hoped he will study with unwearied 
attention. If he will do this, and join to it his talent for expression, 
his name, strange as it sounds, will be a great one : — this 1 venture to 
predicate, despite of all cavillers.” 

** in the ideal we shall never rival the ancients. The exquisite fables of 
Greece were a sort of religious creed, and partook so largely and richly 
of ** sky-tinctured” grain and ** colours dipped in Heaven,” of perfect 
form and matchless outline, when embodied in art by the skill that was 
ever revelling amidst them, that they cannot be surpassed in their own 
surpassing domain of imaginative beauty. Their deities were concen- 
trations of the perfection of human beauty united in one inimitable 
whole ; beauty was in all around them, in their dwellings, in their do- 
mestic implements, in their glorious climate ; and, so situated, their ideas 
must have harmonized from inlancy wi:h the most perfect things of 
imagination and reality. Is this the case with British artists and Gre- 
cian subjects ? Female loveliness, disfigured in dress, we have ; a bad 
dimate, Gothic predilections, and prejudices at war with every species 
pf excellence ; — still we are to excel the ancients in their own line of 
•ttbjects in art!” 

,, ^ Preposterous! We are an imitative, not an inventive people.^ We 
think a new invention a son of heinous sin. In art, as in science, 
ilp.viio goes out of the common way, however meritorious his attempts, 
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if always looked upon at first with suspictoni by those who pretend to 
connoisscurship.'* 

** Amateurs without love, connoisseurs without taste, abound every 
where. In England, fashion is the patron art, and endless are her ab- 
surdities. Some of her collectors will have only the drawings or pic- 
tures of a single artist, others will have any one kind of subject got 
together at great trouble and expense. It is tri^e, there is encouragement 
by this means given to artists, as it opens a market for their works, but 
it does not the less declare against the true love and genuine discrimina- 
tion of those who imagine themselves patrons— it does not increase the 
aggregate quantity of the national taste.’* 

** Patrons after a fashion, like the British Institution ; voluble in their 
own praises, full of pretence and assumption, but * empty, and void, 
and waste,* in reality/’ 

Where is the new Academy to be built?” 

“ Charing-cross has been named, but it is said there are yet no funds 
in the hands of Government disposable for the purpose ; this exempli- 
fies the old adage, * great cry and little wool/ I fear it will come to 
nothing. I respect the Academy, though I dislike it in some things. 
It has done much for art in the way of instruction.” 

**\i is too much of a political thing. Art, and all connected with it, 
should be free as air. All those bodies which arc immediately founded 
and supposed to exist upon royal privilege, become things of party, and 
are ever subservient to the powers tliat be, tainted with courtier- 
ship. ’I'hough the Academy is not what it should be, we are indebted 
to it, still, for many benefits. I cannot forget Barry’s exclusion.’* 

** I agree with you : most assuredly there is a blight upon our Royal 
establishments, as they are called. This arises from their never being 
kept to the ohjocis for which they were founded. Men of title, with- 
out a grain of scientific knowledge, must have F.R.S* after their names. 
The Royal Society of Literature, which was going to ' fix a standard 
for the English language,* has God knows who on the obscure lists of 
its obscure labours. Such things existing, prove that bodies organized 
to guide public opinmn, and enlarge the bounds of science, fail of their 
end; and it is much the same thing in art: — though, in justice to the 
Academy, it is far above all these in the promotion of the objects for 
which it was founded — an artist must be able to use his pencil to be 
a member,” * 

That must be a curious picture which has been found in the Ne- 
therlands, said to be by the younger Teniers — a dandy-diesscd portrait 
of himself It is a curiosity, at least, and shows the artist’s power. I 
wonder if Seguier will tell my Lord Farnborough to recommend his 
Majesty, or the British Institution, to purchase it. It will look well by 
' the job* Parmegiano, and do miracles in promoting the objects of the 
Institution.” 

** What objects?” 

** Why, the encouragement of historic art, to be sure, which was the 
avowed end of the establishment, as it was beyond the power of indivi- 
duals to aid art in a manner worthy so great an object, w hat numerous 
altar-pieces have they not purchased for the new churches! What 
sums have they not given to artists who have consumed time, and la- 
bour, and life, in historic art ! How munificent have they not been in 
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furtherance of their own avowed objects I Fame shall trumpet their 
good deeds over the world T* 

As soon as they are fulfilled.’* 

** As soon as they are fulfilledi assuredly ; but not before.^’ 

** It is pleasant to see that we are at length imitating the French in 
our provincial establishments for the encouragement of art ; this will 
do much for the nation : and though we are tardy>. we hope to see pro- 
vinhial gaUeries established, containing collections from the best.masters ; 
they mi^t be combined with the provincial libraries in county towns. 
At Carlule, Newcastle, Norwich, Birmingham, Southampton, and other 
places, exhibitions have taken place of no mean specimens of art, prki- 
cipaliy executed by artists scarcely known in the metropolis.” 

** This will act upon the public mass, and do infinite good ; our best 
artists have all come from the provinces.” 

Yes ; the West of England predominates in this respect. One can 
hardly expect a great ar^t to be born and bred a Londoner ; at least, 
one who excels in depicting Nature beyond the 'human form as seen in 
cities.” 

** Gilpin says, the West is the ^ region of fine landscape.’ Shade and 
colour must be studied under the open heavens. The landscape artist 
will learn little from previous masters, except the mechanism of his art ; 
he 'must watch the glorious earth and sky from sunrise to sunset, if he 
would be great. Turner Is one of the closest observers of Nature alive ; 
his attention to her is unwearied, unrelaxing ; and his works show the 
result.” « 

** There is no fear of the lack of artists ; taking them in the aggregate, 
England may at this moment compete with any other country under 
the sun : she is far before Italy herself. By the by, what poor things 
are modern Italian painters ! The' sculptors of Italy still keep their 
ground, but the successors of Raphael are miserable daubers.” 

** She has had enough of glory, and reposes upon its reflected bright- 
tess. Since the glorious days of Greece, she has been the mistress of 
the arts, and challenges all rivals, even with her dead relics. She is, in 
ibis respect, worth more in recollection than thp present realities of 
other countries. She is the rich perfume left by the dead rose, that 
adll imparts its sovereign odour. How triumphant is her fame ; and 
yet what are her great deeds ? What empires has she conquered since 
her own Rome fell ? To what universe has she a* second time given 
law ? The arts have bestowed upon Italy her second immortality.” 

*^And whaf shall hinder a Northern nation from becoming equally 
.glorious ?” 

** A want of sensibility to the more delicate refinements of art, an 
obtuseness of feeling growing out of climate, and the chilliness of a sun- 
less region, — these forbid the extension of high art among the noVtherns. 
As long as pictures are the fashion, or as long as they are mercantile 
articles, there will be a demand for them ; but it will be the same in 
respect to a taste for real art, as if they Were so many inlaid cabinets, 
or decorated clocks.” 

You are severe. Lord Egremont, or the Duke of Bedford, cannot 

f lionise native artists from these motives.” 

^TJiey ue exceptions, to which add the collections of a dozen or two 
ni^dnU individuals of fortune more, and then enumerate the collec- 
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ttoiu that remain, and say by what motive they were' got together but 
ostentation or fashion. And after all, they are the proofs of individual^ 
not of national feeling, of which I now immediately speak.’’ . . 

** Surely you do not imagine that the people of any Italian state 
showed a feeling for art, even when Italy was at the summit of her 
greatness in the Hoe arts^ beyond our own countrymen ?" 

I do not mean to say the people generally of any Italian state were 
judges of art in the severe sense, but I mean to affirm that they loved 
it, and had taste enough to distinguish beauty from deformity ; they 
felt the glory of what was executed among them, as it elevated the 
national character. They would never have tolerated the things we 
see in the north, nor preferred the forms of Teniers to those of Titian. 
The Moses of Michel Angelo could not be relished or understood by 
an English crowd of gazers ; an Italian crowd even now-a-days would 
see its design, and feel its gfreatness in a moment." 

** I cannot deny that. 1 was much struck when that clever work of 
Chantrey, the statue of the King, was put up at Brighton, — or rather, 
when the covering was taken off, and it was exposed to public view,— 
to hear the remarks of the multitude upon it. One could only see a 
great man; another said it was too large for the King; a third censured 
the folly of giving a man a green face ; and a fourth said it was to be 
hoped his Majesty would not take cold. I heard not a single observa- 
tion upon the statue as a work of art ; it was deemed by all present, I 
fully believe, not a whit different from a figure upon a tea-pot, a neat 
ornament enough for a grass-plot. No onjs felt or imagined its real 
defects or excellences, or dreamed that it had cost more pains to exe- 
cute than a piece of pottery, or the figure-head of a merchant-vessel ; 
yet this 1 deem one of that excellent artist’s best productions." 

** It appears to me that good artists may be denizens of any climate : 
shall heaven-gifted genius be limited by a few degrees of the thermo- 
meter ? — impossible ! With entire countries, however, and with national 
taste, it is another question. It is in the South only that nations are 
sensible to the fine and subtle impressions which in the North are felt 
only by a few isolated individuals." 

** It is astonishing how few who profess art love it for its own sake ; 
and without this love no great design will be achieved. He who paints 
a picture * to order,* may paint it well, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve it will be wanting in that spirit which the soul of the artist who 
lives alone for his art can infuse into it. Of all our living artists, I think 
Northcote has the truest affection for his art as an art. He wptild 
paint pictures if there vi'ere no such thing as money to be obtained for 
them ; and this is saying a great deal now-a-days.’’ 

“ I agree with you — though reputed not to despise money, North- 
cote is a true lover of his art, he would pursue no other calling, were he 
to begin life again. He loves to encourage rising tolent, and has no 
exclusive feeling about him where art is concerned. He sends his pic- 
tures to the Suffolk Gallery as well as to die Academy. He has the 
true republican spirit of art about him." 

What a profligate waste of money is Nash occasioning about the 
new palace ! they tell'me that a little triumphal arch of white marble is 
to complete, the unmatched coup^dail before the new St« James’s Pa- 
lace^ as it is called. ^ White marble of Carrara in $t. James’s Park, 
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ornamented with aculpture f Why it will be black marble in six irtonths 
after it is completed, and will require a superintendent scourer, with his 
assistants, on the palace establishment, to keep it clean. Then the sul- 
phurous atmosphere will soon eat off the sharpness of the ornaments.^’ 
** it will last until Mr. Nash gets his per-centage allowed, and this 
will be long enough for him and his jobs. Who but * twice double’ 
idiots, as Mr. Adolphus has it, would have allowed the buildings at 
Hyde Park Corner to be erected of soft stone. Fifty years passed, and 
all the chisel will have disappeared. Aberdeen granite, with the simple 
Doric, is the only external material for similar national works in our 
climate. It seems as if those who should superintend these matters 
knew nothing about them. A very * pretty immortality’* will attach 
to the labours of friends Burton and Co. at Hyde Park Corner!” 

The question is this, * Do the managers of our public works design 
them to exist beyond a life- hold lease or not?’ — if they do not, and to 
this opinion I confess I opine, it is well ; if they do design that their 
grandchildren shall see them, then, as old Vinegar Gibbs, £ think, said 
so happily of Sir Richard Phillips, they are the greatest idiots that ever 
walked the earth without a keeper.” 

“ Their friends say in justification, that they have kept them down as 
much as possible, to render them as fragile as the new palace ; but un- 
luckily there are no materials for the dry-rot in them, and they will 
have a comparative immortality to the temple of Solomon Nash. The 
designs are very pretty, and do credit to the architects ; would that the 
same could be said of the materials of which they are built.”' 

** There is an excellent idea afloat respecting the frail nature of our 
public works, and in justifleation of their early decay ; namely, that 
rapid destruction requires frequent restoration ; and that by this means 
many workmen and artificers find employment.” 

^ ** Excellent logic ! So sterile are the brains of our projectors, that 
tliey can find nothing new to be done, and therefore erect weak build- 
ings that they may pull down to build up again.” 

** Just so. The arch at Hyde Park Corner, done in granite, would 
last a thousand years ; but that stone is hard to cut, and something new 
would be to be done by and by, msread of restoring it, had it been 
erected of that material. Let posterity take care -of itself, and tax its 
ingenuity ; ours is exhausted, it seems.” 

What is posterity to us ? Let it take care of itself, we shall leave 
a thousand millions of national debt : a tumble-down edifice or two 
will make little^ifference, in our reckoning, with it !” 

Ambition in art seems extinguished among those to whom the con- 
struction of public edifices is confided : the object at present is to make 
as much money as possible, no matter how ; architects will even turn 
gardeners for five per cent upon' plantation improvements, or any thing 
else. Perhaps they are not so much to blame as those who allow them 
to profit thus from die public money.” 

“Enough of this subject, *an’ thou lovest roe.' Have you seen 
Howard’s^* Illustration^ of Shakspeare ?' a very meritorious little work, 
the idea borrowed from Retch. The designs vary cobsiderably in me- 


' ^ Napoleon to Denon, who called a pictare, that with care might last 

fivw j pB fi iod yesra, an •• immorul work.*’ 
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rity but they are well worthy of patronage. His idea of FalstefF is most 
correct, and in many respects novels but perfectly consistent with Shak- 
speare’s text. In two years and a half this artist has executed two 
hundred and eighty-four plates; he merits the praise of exemplary 
diligence, as well as ingenuity.” 

** Yes, but 1 am told his drawings are contrary to rdgle : — that all 
outlines, except Flaxman’s from the antique, are not tolerated by cer- 
tain self-willed, opinionated persons. Martin’s magnificent conceptiona 
are all false taste, contrary to regie ! He who snatches a ‘ grace be- 
yond the reach of art,* must be put down. The jog-trot of the old 
schools must be followed. An artist may delight the eye, and give a 
moral lesson on his canvass, provided he does not innovate upon es- 
tablished rules.” 

**And thus the arts be brought to a stand still, and the boundless 
range of genius be cramped and cribbed within limits assigned to it by 
an assemblage of iine-and-rule critics — ‘stop-watch* men, as Sterne 
would style them.** 

“ Exactly so. Fellows born with only one idea, and that an oblique 
one.” 

“ It was once a law, that all pictures should be black in the fore- 
ground, to exhibit the perspective to advantage. Now, from watching 
Natviie, we find that the fore-ground may be light, and a distant hill be 
dark as it can be made ; this was considered by many a sad innovation 
on rule. Like Kneller, some of these gentry would amend nature, and 
perfect the Jiuman frame after their own notions, were it possible.’* 

*‘Let such be still of the school of a century ago, when English art 
was led by them, and the humanity of Nature was imitated so abomi- 
nably. They cannot do much harm, and their nobility will soon be 
extinct.” 

•• We ought to have a grand gallery of British art in the metropolis, 
that what has and can be done by our artists, might be shown to the 
world, and particularly to the foreigner. He will hardly concede us a 
scliool of painting ; and yet in some branches of the art it would puzzle 
him to rival us.” 

** In portrait and in landscape we are alone, and above all rivalry. 
1 would we could say as much of some other departnlents of the art.” 

“ Wc might, if the taste of the public led to their encouragement. 
There is, to me, a stand-still in the general mind at present, as to every 
thing intellectual. The public seem to crave excitement by fits ; nor. 
is it very delicate as to the food, provided it is fed. Like the boa-con- 
strictor, it must be gorged to apathy, and then it lies passive for a time* 
There is no steadiness in its demand for intellectual gratification of any 
kind.” 

** Smirke has completed the new Post Office, I see ; what think you 
of the edifice?” 

It is a good substantial building, of the character suited to our oli- 
mate, which that architect studies with infinitely more propriety than 
many others of his profession. They accuse him, as they once did 
Vanbrugh, of being too heavy in his designs. This 1 deny. Covent- 
Gardcn has been censured in this respect, and the censure may be just, 
as far as the purpose or end of the building is considered, but, as an 
edifice per se, it merits great praise. Our climate demands that ^ pub- 
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lie buildings shoqld be solid aAd durable. Light works and rich orna* 
meats are soon dilapidated ip our corrodiw atmosidiere.’* 

** Will they break through St. Paul's C^urch-^yardt and throw opep 
the cathedral* or is the design abandoned ? It is a most desirable 
thing that there should be one point of view whence St. Paul's might 
be seen to advantage. What a noble display dops the church of 
St. Martin make at Charing-cross. Ope half of the population of Lon- 
don did not know there was such a noble portico in existence.*’ 

From the College of Physiciansi the view» being in oblique front* 
is admirable. I think it would puzzle the builders of the new churches 
to point out a parallel edifice among their late erections.” 

** It is to be regretted that the opportunity^ afforded in the new 
churches has been thrown away. The sums expended have been heavy* 
but not one in ten will bear examination. Then the principle of or*« 
thodozy, which demands steeples over Grecian pediments* is a most un- 
bending one. A campanile would answer every purpose* and a single 
bell would be amply sufficient. What a barbarism are bells in crowded 
cities to tlie sick and studious 1 In the country, they are pleasant* and 
disturb no one; but the resident near a church in a great city, suffers 
positive martyrdom of the ears from them. I shall be accused of dis- 
affection to all established religion, 1 know, for this remark ; but 1 must 
endure it — they are intolerable nuismices.” 

Relics of monkish superstition* associating agreeably only with the 
country* and like the tower that contains them, peering among deep 
woods* becoming charming associations with rural life. In cities* they 
ought to be put down* 1 fully agree with you. The church-going bell 
of the country — 

Over some wide-watered shore* 

Swinging slow with sullen Toar— > 

I would not yield up for worlds. It is a recollection that is now part 
of my existence. 1 fear* however* that our ears must be broken by 
them* and our houses shaken, until men* dropping prejudices* make 
religion a thing that depends less upon external things* and more a 
question of the heart.*' 

** 1 wonder we have no church built on the Rotunda or Pantheon 
plan. We have-not one* 1 believe* in England; but I suppose the 
board of new church-builders would not admit it. The form would be 
novel here* and an innovation. I know no design more noble ; the 
grand dome over head* and the lights from above* ensuring tranquillity. 
The absence of windows low in me sides would* if needful* admit gal- 
leries that might be made highly ornamental. In Catholic countries 
they are often found.” 

** Yes; but in England they would trench upon established usage. 
Every thing in religion most be done as near as possible to harmonize 
with the times and notions of the * most high and mighty Prince James.* 
There are so many men of true taste among our clergy* I wonder they 
do not interfere* and let us hava some little variety in our Christian 
temples.” 

[Here we are necessitated to break off abruptly.-— This ** conversa- 
^kall be concluded in our next.] 
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t*HB hVniAlj OF COLUMBUS** 

It was no kingly |iall — 

No purple ttnd gold, like an evening doud. 

On which the sun hath in glory bowM, 

Bow^d from his jewell'd haU ; 

But the banner and bending plume. 

The censer and ridi perfume. 

Were of that One, whose high renown 
Were foully changed for a throne and crown. 

Trial and toil were o*er ; 

Anguish and Hate, and the withering scowl 
Of hot-tongued Malice, and Anger's nowl. 

Were still as the Dead Sea shore-— 

O Fame ! this was thy victor hour. 

Earn’d not by spear or arm of power. 

Nor bloody wreath, nor crimson brands 
Curses and glory, hand in hand. 

Unfold the page of Time ! 

And the dust of ages sweep away: 

Behold the past, like a fulI>orb'd day. 

Bums in its pomp sublime — 

Glimmers the spear like twilight star. 

Wave the white plumes, like foam afar 
On the deep sea, as the sun just flings 
Unto it his golden offerings. 

They bear him to his grave — , 

Him who had saiFd the untravell’d deep, 

And found, where furious whirlwinds sweep, 

A world across the wave. 

Mournful I gaze upon the throng. 

That bears toe solemn bier along ; 

And the sad scene appeals to me 
A foul unhallow’d mockery. 

Spirit ! I call on thee — 

Spiiit ! in whose great heart was furl d, 

E’en as a scroll, a viewless world — 

O Spirit ! reply to me. 

First on the W^tern shores thy feet 
Felt the blue waves in homage meet ; 

O’er mighty realms and isles unknown. 

Had thy banners, first of mortals, flown. 

Thou gav’st them all— to whom f 
Crown'd of Alhambra | thy scepter’d shade. 

Could it again the world invade. 

Start from jlia gilded tomb, 

’Twould blush to own the gift he gave. 

By thee recorded on.hla gmye,t 
In letters time will nefer erase — 

His trophy and thine own diegraoe. 

Crown’d dust ! and where art thou ? 

And where is the man whose life supplied 
Worlds unto thee, whilst the King denied 
The wreath to bind his brow ? 

* See Irving’s Life of Colum^iM. 

t « For Leon end Ceitile GolumbUi found a New World.” 
Qct, — VOL. XXVI. NO. CVI. Z 
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King of the heartless heart ! hijlliame 
Burns in the red right-hand of Fame, 

*Tis stamp'd upon the ocean vast, 

Graved on the Future by the Past. 

Death was to him bat life ! 

He on triumphing wing the while. 

Fled all thy trea^ery, aU thy guile. 

The base ignoble strife. 

But o'er his Bier the plumes that shone 
Had loftier glory than thine own; 

Fame's mighty orb was o'er him spread. 
Brightening the relics of the dead. 

And Memory, as she rolls in pride 
The perish'd pomp of years aside. 

Beholds upon the surge, the surf. 

His gloriOiis presence marching forth. 

One foot on Calpe's summit hoar, 

The other on Veragua's diore ; 

Lo ! a new world !" the hero cried. 

He found it, gave it thee, and died. 
Whilst thou, didionour'd', scepter'd knave. 
Gave, and 'twas all thou gav'st— a grave ! 


THE CORN LAWS AND « CATECHISM.”* 

Before we proceed to (reat upon the important subject, and the pamphlet 
named at the Bead of this article, it is due te ourselves to state the reasons 
that have induced us so long to delay a notice of this subject, and to assure 
the country that it has not arisen from any hesitation on our part to declare 
at once and unequivocally our honest opinion of the ruinous consequences 
and withering effects of the Com Laws u^n every branch of British industry, 
and the certainty of their ultimately producing a mass of misery which, if 
left unrelieved, must inevitably bring about a political convulsion. Those 
individualB who have done us the honour to read any articles in the New 
Monthly, in which an allusion to these laws could with propriety be made, 
will bear us out in asserting that our incidental remarks have had one coii« 
stant tendency, that of showing the necessity of their repeal. Public events 
have alone prevented us from giving an earlier and more direct attention to 
the momentous question of this most unjustifiable monopolv. 

The accession of Mr. Canning to the Premiership was the first event that 
caused us to pause, because we felt, in common with every well-wisher for 
' the improvement of his country, that a disappointed and rapacious oligarchy 
was endeavouring, by every means in its power, to foment discontent and 
^row obstacles in the way of the cabinet of that statesman, which an unre- 
served discusrion of the C!orn Laws, through the medium of the press, might 
at that moment have materially aggravated. The alteration that took 
place in ^em at that time, under the impression of affording a slight relief 
to the community from their frightful operation, without creating any serious 
alarm to the lannowners, left the great principle of their injustice untouched ; 
and, therefore, afforded no scope for enlarged diseasslon under the peculiar 
circumilaRDce of the perlod—of a popular ministry struggling against oppres- 
rion hii^imy shape, and Judiciouuy endeavouring first to secure that perma- 
nency, ^ whi<^ alone n could be^useful to the empire. To have pushed 
any point to an extreme at that moment, in proportion to the influence we 
^ aoaaosBcd ; to have thrown any obstacle in the way of such a Govern- 
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ment, at such a time, wooTd have been an error that we ehould have been 
sorry to have committed, and the m<ne particularly as events subsequently 
turned out. The unsettled state of the cabinet that succeeded the one of 
which Mr. Canning was the head, and the important transactions that have 
occupied the public attention since the a4*ce96ion of the Wellington ministry, 
have induced us to suspend any consideration of this subject. These, then, 
have been our motives ror delaying to take a somewhat enlarged view of the 
Corn ouestion, and works connected with it, particMlarly the Catechism 
and, it we have felt that the circumstances of the last two years have l^en 
inauspicious for discussions upon it in periodicals, we freely declare that, in 
our judgment, the time has now arrived, when to remain silent upon this pa- 
ramount object is little less than treason to the state. The circumstances 
connected with this question disclose, at present, not only the most favodrable 
opportunity, but the imperious necessity for its consideration. 

If we look to the governors, we see a cabinet, strong in its head, in moral 
influence, in political reputation, and, above all, a camnet that has obtained 
admission to the constitution for its Catholic fellow-subjects, which may at 
once be regarded as the touchstone of its honesty and power ; opposed as it 
was on that occasion, in many instances, to personal friends, to political connec- 
tions, to powerful interests, whose virulence w'as broken down by integrity, con- 
stancy, and a rapid diffusion of information, pourtraying the necessity of the 
measure. If we look to the governed, we find the most enlightened and 
highest spirited people in the world, with moral, political, and commercial 
advantages, enjoyed by no other nation under heaven, cramped in their in- 
dustry, curtailed in their comforts ; the lower classes fast approaching to 
pauperism, and the middle ranks of society unable to maintain their station ; 
we see a declining revenue, and in every article of commerce a glut, except- 
ing those for the food of man, which are at a price that prevents others 
being made or sold at a living profit. We canhot doubt but that even- 
handed justice will urge the Duke of VFellington's government, now that it 
is relieved from the pressing measure of the last session, to turn its serious 
attention to a total cnange in the laws relating to the commerce in corn. It 
is almost impossible to imagine that such a cabinet, possessing, as we sin- 
cerely believe, the inclination, and enjoying, as we know, the power of doing 
justice to the British people, can pause in rendering them a tardy and nega- 
tive recompense, by relieving them from a crying injury, in the next meet- 
ing of Parliament ; but, should we be disappointed in this expectation, the 
rush of public opinion will, we have little doubt, be so strong in declaring 
the necessity of a change, that should it not be proposed, as we trust it will, 
voluntarily by the miiusters, they will be compelled to rqcommend it, or be 
driven from the helm by the united voice of an injured nation, exasperated 
to a point of violence that may make the stoutest heart among them have its 
misnvings for the consequences. 

If the Government were to declare that it was afraid to moot the point 
wUh the landed interest, the Catholic relief Bill gives a flat denial to the as- 
sertion ; if it should propose a half measure, the complete and satisfactory re- 
lief bill will rise in judgment against it ; but if it should enter upon an arrange- 
ment that deals out ample justice to the community, it has the great act of 
the last session for its guide and encouragement. If the clamour of the in- 
terested few assail it, the Government can recollect that it has been so as- 
sailed before, and came out of the contest triumphantly, and the same firm- 
ness and vigour of purpose that, in the one instance, drew down the plaudits 
of a grateful people, wUl insure success in the other, and increase their satis- 
faction in the same ratio, that the amount of persons requiring bread at a price 
that an open market for its purchase will afford them, and consequently a re- 
munerating price for their labour, exceeds those who desired to be admitted 
within the limits of the constitution.. It is now no longer a question whether 
Whig or Tory riiall prevail, or what part)r riiaUL wield the powers of the Go- 
vernment, but events have brought the point to an issue between the British 
people ^nerally, and partial interests among them ; and it is to be decided, 
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for ihe trial caa mor longer be delayed teite full extent^ whether in the eyes 
of our rulere the welfare of : the > ^Ure oommanity' be of more importance 
than that of i^icular parts of it, whose interests are necessarily involved in 
the common intevest, and whidi must sink in the eommon mm under the 
futile and dishonest attempt, if such were to be made, of rendering partial 
favours instead of substantial justice. 

In applying ourselves to Uie consideration of this embarrassiog subject, 
especiidly rendered so by the blind obstinacy of individuals who are mixed 
up with it, we shall frankly state the shades of difference that exist between 
the well-infomied author of the “ Catechism on the Com Laws and ourselves ; 
for upon the main question, the necessity of their removal, as we have before 
4»b8erved, we eater£sin no doubts To our mind, the catechetical form is not 
the most inviting for the consideration of intricate arguments, however con- 
venient it may be in some respects; but that is more a matter of taste than 
any thing else, and therefore we shall proceed to the question of rent, that 
has produced at different times such a variety of opinions among mithors and 
the public generally. The two leading positions with regard to rent have 
been, the mfference between good and bad land, and the price necessary to 
pay for Uie production, with a livii^ profit to the producer. One party has 
wdared rent to consist in the distinction that exists between the value of 
good and bad land; and the other, .which indudes the able writer of the 

Catechism,” contends that rent is the difference between the living price 
of the produce, and the price for which the produce can be sold, in conse- 
quence of the whole quantity being less than mere would be a demand for at 
the living price. Uhere are many minor assertions put forth upon this diffi- 
cult economical point, but we believe that we have stated the case fairly, 
•when we say that the preceding are the two leading positions ; in neither of 
which do we coincide, or rather we should say, that the inquiry upon abs- 
tract principles of rent and its origin leads into a variety of abstruse disqui- 
sitions, that really cannot, in the present state of society, and the several cir- 
* 4samstanoes that surround it, be made applicable to practical purposes. Un- 
der the deep impression of the necessify of dealing . with thin^ as we find 
them it is, that we never cease to maintain the certainty that, in our judg- 
ment, great national changes must take place; but it is to prevent those 
i^ao^ from occurring by any hostile collision, that we are the more de- 
sirous for their adoption. A positive and negative motive in urging them, 
weighs with us, — to render justice and advant^e to the country at large, and 
to prevent popular proceedings under events that, in all likelihood, must pro- 
duce the most frightful irritation. With these motives of urgent necessity 
for a deviation in qiany instances from ^e course of policy that has been pur- 
sued, we win proceed without reference to opinions and parties, keeping 
steddily in view the one great object of brinnng that deviation about with 
the slightest oossible degree of excitement. If w'e are prepared to state that 
events have ^rorced changes upon Reconsideration of the Government of this 
country, and that it must now deal with things as it finds them, it must be 
borne m mind that there are others which have been long in existence, as 
well as those that have recently pressed themselves upon its attention, that 
must be broujRt into the calculation ; and therefore it is that we regret the 
application of terms that have a tendency to inrltate> without, as we can per- 
ceive^ any other motive. 

In going back to first causes, and tracing out the origitt of rent, let it be 
found whm it may, it eannot answer any good pupose to r^ard the landed 
proprietors, per se, as Re drones in Re hive, .nw are entirely living upon 
Re labour of oRers ; fi»r if Ris is to be puRed^ to its extent, Re most 
active and efficient membM cf aoeiely may ultinmtely be deem^ a burden 
upon it. In what li|^, for inrtaoce, can Re retired merchant or manufa^ 
or any other nmon, whe haviiig been actively engaged duRag Re 
<ff life, and having acquired weakh finr himseUTaaS'beea Rerel^ 
•Hinig to the national store, be considered, under Ris view of the question, 
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than as a drone in the hive, if he invests his capit^in land ? We frankly 
adcnowledge that vre ciin ilnd a siiffidency of ireaaons* for tttdeif' w 

vestigation the.Com Laws and their conteomitanta, withoat ra&lMk to the 
origin of rent and the early tenure of land, which can now lead to llo eound 
practical end, ibr the punKose of putting a sting in the sides of lai^wnerSf 
and makingthe country look with jealousy upon their right of possessMb 
We have never shrunk from speaking out with regard to the aristocracy in 
common 'with other monopolists, and oofore we come to the close of thfr ar- 
ticle we shall have occasion to notice its conduct in no very favourable IMt]; 
but we cannot consent to drag into the cause of even Justice and humamty, 
drcumstances that in our conscience we believe dd not^ belong to it, and 
which cannot be brought to bear equitably against those whom we are opposed 
to. That which is called rent, as we imagine,, in the present condition of the 
community, can only be regarded as a return for money invested, as the in- 
terest of capital laid out inland, and it must equally be paid to the possessor 
who inherits, as to the poasessor who purchases. This* is the present state of 
the case ; and from this point we think we may start for e^ery useful purpose 
of inquiry upon the subject of the Com Laws. We are owing no dpinidn 
as to the accuracy of one doctrine or another upon the origin of rent, or any 
other abstract question of economical science ; but as many other circum- 
stances are involved in the consideration of this long agitated subject, the 
space that we can afford to it riiall not be wasted by any eatraneous matter, 
or upon that which does not strictly bear upon the present state of circum- 
stances j or, in a word, upon that which may not be usefully, practically, and 
extensively applied to the varied branches and relations of tnis vast empire, 
every one of which must stand or fall by the conduct of the Government, and 
the efforts of the country, under the present trial. If the conduct of the 
one, as we hope and think it will, should be vigorous and firm, and the efforts 
of the other tranest and enduring, and distinct from narrow interests, Eng- 
land will come triumphantly out of the struggle ; but if either party fail m 
its duty, political destruction must be expected from such dereliction:* 

In the pursuit of their exclusive privileges, there is an arrogance in landed 
proprietors, of long standing the mote particularly, that is exceediii^ty ob- 
noxious. Other monopolists are contented with assi^ing some especiu rea- 
sons that they have concocted, as sufficient proof of the hardship of their 
case, should they be interfered with ; but those connected with the land take 
the high ground at once, and declare themselves to be the country, and that 
every other interest ought to be subservient to their own, and sucCiimb to 
their advantage. If they do not in words assert this doctrine, their acts 
maintain it ; and in proof of this it is only necessary to refer to the conduct 
of the aCTiculturists since the peace upon all the discussions of the Corn 
Laws and the Wool-duty question. The gist of their argument has been, 
that the land must be maintained at all sacrifices ; that the country could 
not retain her piece among European powers, if those who owned and tilled 
the soil were not sufficiently protected. In fitet, the old leaven Of feudalism, 
softened down and amalgamated to the present order of society, it is true, in 
a great de^ee, but still among many members of the aristocracy scarcdy 
concealed, IS still in operation. ^Fhe lords of the soil are striving hard to be 
the political lords' paramount of the empire; they have perceived with jea- 
lousy, other interests swelled into immense importance, and occupying pro- 
minent positions; and most unworthy efforts, from time to time, nave been 
made to check their progresd. Collaterally at least, by setting up preCefirions 
for the owners and occupiers of land, which could heitner be justifi^ byp&liCy 
nor justice. But these efforts must now be abandoned, unless thClioitore* 
of a revolution are less dreaded by those who have made them, than the pri- 
vation of an execrable monopoly. The die, we are persuaded, must soon* he 
casj^* the empire will not long endure this galling imustiCe. 

liie landowners are,' in many ^espectC, iObe eonsidered In the same light 
as the improvident holders of West India estates. They expect the public 
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td paf for their eztrtfvifhnce and ibl^. The individual who beeomea « 
West India planter upon borrowed eapital> expeets hia sugar and coffee lo 
be charged to purdiasera at a price that will cover all the expenses that he 
must of necessitv incur, and leave him a handsome residue ; and the English 
landholder, on nis part, expects an e^allv smooth passage through life. 
The community is to accohimodate itself to his oonvemenoe and advantage. 
He is to suffer no loss from changes of any description ; he is never to be 
removed out of calm water. We hear a great deal aoout tihe landed interest 
having borne the brunt and burden of the war, when the fact is that it was 
the extraordinary circumstances of that period that produced the largest 
guns to it; but tne aptitude with which all classes of persons connected with 
St enlarged their exMnditure causes those advantages now to be forgotten. 
Die IsMOwner and the landholder, each of them in their respective stations, 
incrmwed their mode of living quite as rapidly, and in many instances much 
more rapidly, than even the forced events arising out of the war justified ; 
and the consequence is that many large estates are deeply encumbered, and 
farmers generally, we believe, are poor; but is the country to be burdened 
with abread-tax to pay off mortga^ and annuities, and to enable fanners to 
live beyond their legitimate means? Both these parties thought that, with 
them, war-profits were to last for ever. Land could not be bought at too 
dear a rate, or rented at too hi^h a price, and every person living out of the 
hmd made long strides in artificial prosperity^ This, we admit, u as the case, 
to a certain extent, with every other interest in the United Kingdom. 
They were all forced by the war, which was the epoch of excitement, and so- 
dety generally made a rapid march. But what has been the case with those 
other interests ? They have been fast accommodating themselves to circum- 
stances ; they see that the day of high prices is past ; that no longer enor- 
mous profits are to be made from casual circumstances, and that national and 
indiviaual prosperity must now be found in steadfastly adhering to sound 
commercial principles, whicfi unfetter both buyer and seller, and bring them 
into all markets upon fair terms. The consequence of tto anti-monopoly 
operation has been an extraordinary decline in the price of almost every 
article of commerce, whether raw or manufactured, excepting articles of food, 
whidi exception is mainly occasioned by the monopoly existing in the corn- 
trade, by maintaining which all the commercial transactions of the empire 
have been interfered with, retarded, and recoil, in many cases, with ruinous 
effect upon those who have entered upon them. The truth is, if the trade 
of the first necessary of life is proceeoing to the prejudice of, and in direct 
opposition to, the interest of the community, commercial relations cannot be 
in a wholesome state. The foundation is not properly laid, and therefore to 
expect a good supprstructure is duidish. Whilst every other interest is 
finding its level, and sees, or is told by the Legiriature, that it must be re- 
moved from its artificial state, and by activity, industry, and enterprise, 
engage in competition with othir powers for the general advantage of the 
Bi^sh community, the landowners are to be propped and bolstered by re- 
<itrictive duties, which at once prevent the English manufacturer from eat- 
ing bread at a price proportioned to his reductions, or the foreign farmer 
, from taking English manufactured goods. Circumstances have competed 
the Gbvernment and the Parliament to adopt a sounder policy in every minor 
branch of trade, but they have still left die great article of commerce in the 
faiM of overgrown monopolists. 

U is mid that country^gentlemen have not kept pace with the urogress of 
information, and we believe this to be the case genevdOy ; but as nir as their 
own interest is concerned, or rather that whidi they conceive it to be, they 
are in no degree behind their neighbours. The same year that the battle of 
]^aterloo was fought, which dosM the war, we find the agricultural interest 
^ingfor andobtainiagprotectioiiforitspi;oduce.c Itwasquick-sightedenough 
fp perceive thus early that a chai^ must take place in land and its oonco- 
and that therefinre it behSvud those coneeilied with it to fofth 
in good time, that they might the more rMdily receive assistance. 
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It wpidd be ueele 0 s to enter into the details of the several meaanres the| bo^o 
been introduced for the protection of amculture. as the t^iTn bee gonoj 
from the year 1815 to the present act, which has had the com^tO effect of 
keeping wheat at a high price without assisting the national income : a dutv, 
as far as it is concerned^ serving the double purpose of irritating the people 
and checking the progress of the revenue ; b^use it is not the wadjCS of mff- 
ferenoe in these expedients that we caye about^ or that can be of any mo- 
ment to the country^ but the removal of a false principle from tlie mercantile 
transactions of the chief commodity for human subwence. At the period 
we have noticed above^ the agriculturists made out a case for themselves that 
they imagined would appear as one of great hardship^ and they particulwly 
dwmt upon the high rate of taxation unposed upon them, when compared 
with that imposed upon other classes^ and they have steadily adhered to the 
same assertion whenever their case has come before Parliament. But how 
does the matter appear in point effect? Why, that the landed interest is less 
taxed than any otner in the realm or at any rate, by no distortion of drcuni!- 
stances can it be made out that it is more heavily taxed than its neighbours. 
The assertion has umiformly been most unbiushin^y put forth, and has very 
generally gone uncontradi^d ; but let us for a momept examine itt accu* 
racy; and in doing so, we would previously observe that If agriculturists un- 
derstood their own interest, they would oe convinced that they reimburse 
themselves from the consumer, let the taxes imposed upon them be higher or 
lower ; but be that as it may, how does the fact stand as regards an excess of 
taxation falling on the land? With the exception of tithes, the imposts laid 
upon those who own and occupy it are lighter than those imposed upon the rest 
ot his Majesty's subjects. Thei^culturists are especially relieved with re^ct 
to the horse-duty, which is of great importance : they are exempted &om 
the window^tax in the places where they prepare their produce for sale. An- 
other exemption from taxation that tne land enjoys, is in the legacy-duty. 
Personal property nays legacy-duty at the rate of from one to ten per cent, 
while no devise oi land is subjected to it. As regards tithes, probably, no 
part of the community comes so decidedly in contact with their vexatious 
operation as the agricultural; but, we woidd ask, do they not oppress all 
classes of society ? Are we not continually hearing of the harwip and 
pressure of the tithe system amongst the merchants and traders of this me- 
tropolis? Then, again, as regards the poor*B-rates, which the landed in- 
terest is perpetually declaring so grievously oppress it. In point of fact, 
this interest throws a portion, and that too not a small one, of the impost in 
question from the land upon other parties. The management of the poor’s- 
rates— in other and more applicable terms, the rank Jobbing that is going 
on with regard to them in agricultural villages — is a matter of deep con- 
cern with the farmers ; not for the benefit of the poor,*or the parish, but for 
the purpose of relieving themselves as much as possible of the burden, and 
throwing it upon others. The sc^ of wages for agricultural labourers is 
gener^y arranged by a few principal fiurmers in each village, who take cm 
to give the labourer 4#. 5e. or per week minw the amount that will main- 
tain his family, and then pay him that deficiency out of the poor’s-rates as 
parochial relief, and by these means render it compulsory upon evei^ rate- 
paying parishioner to contribute towards the maintenance ot the individoab 
who earn the farmer money, although some of those rate-payers may have 
no more connexion with the land than a London shopkeeper. AU traaesmeii 
in villages, persons who have retired there upon limited incomes, and others 
m^ht be mentioned, who do not own or occupy an acre of Imi, are 
thus forced into the maintenance of those families that earn the fanner all 
his profits. If we turn to the land-tax, we find the agriculturists paying 
only in common with all other subjects of the realm who are charged with 
taxes. 

Thus, then, we hope that we have made it appear that, as far as imposts 
go, the agriciilturists are not more oppressed uian their, neighbours; and 
consequently, upon this ground, there can be no ceuse for apprehhnslen of 
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we wfll newi in d ve^ fyw wevdftj neiiee the pvlce^ef ptoduetictti; but befofe 
we do that^ we wiU refer to the state of improvement in eipriiceltvire, whi^ 
ia not an unimportant feature in this ease^ The owners and ocoudera of 
land, like all menopdiste, pr^er any expedient rather than the apuicatioit 
of industry, aclivily, and entmpdse. Their own resources ate ne^eeted so 
long as they can lean upon the oomiannity, and cause it to make returns to 
them that ought alone to emanate from perseverance and other personal 
acts. We are not now going into any details to idiow the aptitude fbr hn- 
pimvetnent that exists in fluricultural pursuits positively, or as compared 
with manufactures ; probably it may be extremey limited under that com« 
parieOtt; but the question ls,^lla8 there been the general anxiey evinced 
among agrioolturists Ibr the imjikoveiiieDt of Hiei^ system that has been 
apparent among manufacturers, or those, at lea8t> who have not been en^ 
eumbered with proteetioaF A great imj^ns was given to agricultural im- 
provement about forty years since, which the excitement of the war encou* 
raged; for the prosperity of the landed interest was at that time so vigorous, 
that a large return was expected for every sum of money that was laid out 
in or upon land ; buh the moment a change of circumstances occunred, instead 
of applying enterprise to meet it, the agriculturists quail, and look 
only lb the ottier orders of sodety for assistance, as if they done were to be 
flee^m the effects of that change ; and one of those improvements which 
the excitement of the time had piMuoed, and which the formers considered 
as a dedtoatum, has been brought forward as a reason for protection ; but 
as this point refers to the Worn quesUon, which, with all its important cir- 
eumstances, we may at a future period have occasion to discuss, when this 
foot would he noticed, we shall now quit it, and remark upon the cost of 
ptefiduction. It appears to us that the necessity for protection, like the 
assertion that the landed interest ia more heavily taxed than others, bps 
been too much taken for granted, and, in a single fine, we will state why we 
think so, Mr. Jacob, who we believe is allowed to be the highest authority 
in this case, states, upon an average of fifty years, that the charge for pro- 
during wh^ on the Ckmtinent is 35r. per quarter; or, rather, bringing the 
charm for producing Wheat in the different Continental States to one focus, 
the Dantric market, that sum covers the cost. Wheat, then, in this market 
(add Hamburgh, and other Continental depots, average about the same,) is 
tb bb bought at 35r. per quarter. The conveyance of it to this country will 
cost about 10#« per quarter more. There are other incidental expenses not 
included in the above 10«« and losses attariiing to foreign grain ; hut these 
wo vdll not detail, and will call the charge of production and trknsit to this 
cduntiT of foreign wl^eat 45e. per quarter. Tne cost of production to the 
£ngHm farmer u about doe, ; so that, leaving out minor oisadvantages that 
the forever laboum under, a protecting duty of de. is all that the former 
individom can fairly aric, lindcr his assertion that he only requires protec- 
tidrifhmi the Contuiental grower. We ere fully aware how agriculturists 
shift their ground when closely pressed upon the charge of production, and 
many of them, probably, will boldly deny this statement, and enter into a 
variety of fhlse reasoning in support of thrir contradiction of it ; but the>bc^ 
is wjtin us, and we care not for aasertioM to the contrary bv interested par- 
ties. Whether dr. should be granted for a time, anJ for how long a 
time, or whether it be required at all, are questions that we will not now 
enter upoh, bring at present only desirous of riearing* away the two great 
sturablmg-bloeks to a removal of the obnoxioua statutes that restrict the 
trade in com — the pressure of taxation upon the agrimltural interest, and 
the h igh cost of pmduetion to the British farmer, compared with that of 
grtftrlng foreign com ; and id our next Number, when we have had comma* 
afoltiops from all ports of the empm regarding crops, and are prepared to 
■Wto ftoUe upon mat most fa dhall take a farther view Of the 

nHPXjaws, and their unjust mratiOB ; m the mean time we must remark, 
wnr^eannot concur with the author of the ** Catechiim" in hiwpKoposol 



fllhr a reductiati of tbe duty by a tenth* past ahnnally. Thiiinedldof 
tion has created great incoavenienoe in the aUk tradr^ and, in our Jadlgmeat* 
it is open to the disadvant^ of leaving the oom trade* during Ite operatum^ 
in a state of great uncertainty. It foments unnatural speculation* dnd 
those who are in array agaiqst a wholesome svstem constantly on the mrt 
to upset it. We bbj, whatever is done, let it be done at once* and perma^ 
nently—- delay and doubt engender mischief. 


TBAVELLIMO TROUBLES, NO. 1. 

Multam ilia et torria JaCtstua* et alto.** 

** Foy de gentilhomme* U vault mleux plorer moins, et boyre d'avantaige.** 

Rabblsm. * 

I BAVB been often astonished at the multiplicity of modern books of 
travel. From Jerusalem to Pantin** from tbe Pole to Pentonville* no 
matter where a traveller may go* every region* dis^ict* kingdom* or 
county* artificial division, or natural formation of the globe* has had its 
peripatetic illustrator. No place is so difficult and inaccessible as to 
appal the adventurous quarto man ; no spot is so trivial and common^i* 
place as to escape the speculative enterprise of the bookseller. At the 
rate at which men now travel and print* with the assistance of steams 
boats* steam -coaches* and steam-presses* the world itself* in another 
hundred years* will not be sufficiently ample to contain its own descrip- 
tion. What would ** puzzle a coiguror^' in all this is to discover where 
thU readers come from ; for booksellers will not go on for ever printing 
unless somebody buys their ware ; and in g nation in which not only 
every man Jack, but every woman Gill also* has been every where, and 
seen every thin<r, and all with their own proper eyes* one cannot but 
wonder ** who the devil*’ reads these books of travels. Nay* the very 
children in the nursery are compelled to join the march of intellect be- 
fore they can walk ; and are expatriated* before they can articulate* for 
the better study of tbe modern languages. f An Englishman now tra- 
vels like a Tartar, and carries with him, in his migrations* h» whole 
family* bag, baggage, and baggages. Since the time of the Crusades* 
never was there such a deportation of an entire TOeple. Expeditions 
are the order of the day ; and all sorts and conditions” of his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s subjects seem engaged* navibus atque quadrigu (that is* ia 
steam-boats* omnibuses* and acc4lere9^ on one common pursuit of tbe 
perpetual motion ; so that 1 verily believe that there are not in the en- 
tire parish of Cripplegate ten respectable housekeepers wholly disquali- 
fied for the traveller's club. ^ 

For a long time this travelling mania was very convenient to die 
order ” of quiet* well-disposed people, 4: who are contented to do aa thw 
ancestors had done before them — to hold all anthropophagi* afi4 iBen 


* When Mona. Cbatraubriand published his ** Itinerary to Jerusalem,** sooie 
Parisian ** arch wag*’ prodiwSd a most whimsical parody* in which tbs bigh-flowa 
diction and false sentiment of that flashy author were happily ridiouleil. Its t|Ue 
was ** A Voyitfe to Pantin**' a village close to tbe French capital* 
f Mons. Laborde has recently lectured* in Paris* on a system of edncatlon by 
travel. 

t ** Qnietis ordinibos*”— /2bra^ 




wbose heads do grow beoeadt their Aouldera/* io respectful awe; to 
shun the French as their natural enemies ; and to stay at home and 
mind the shop^ to the greater glory of Old England. It was no small 
blessing thus to get rid of the most boring of all bores» the fidgety 
persons, who are cursed with a superabundance of locomotive faculty ; 
and the elbow-room and repose acquired in many 'families by the ab- 
senteeship of aunts, cousins, and visiting neighbours, will not be for- 
gotten for a generation to come. But the calm was delusive as it was 
sweet, and brief as it was voluptuous; or rather, it was but the pause 
which precedes a tempest. In doe time the travellers returned home ; 
sights were seen, purses were emptied, and our streets and houses were 
fitted with a bevy of conceited coxcombs, who could think and talk of 
nothing but what is said and done in tlie Vatican and the Tuileries. 
The noise, and the chatter, and the annoyance which ensued, on the 
return of this flight of magpies, was absolutely intolerable. There was 
a cool asslimpdonu too, of superiority about them, as offensive as their 
noise. He who Vefore his voyage knew himself for a fool, and was 
humble, and silent, and submissive, as a fool ought to be, would not 
now suffer you to understand trade, or politics, or science, to order your 
own dinner to your own taste, or to wear your own clothes after your 
own fashion. My younger brother, who was brought up to call me 
Sir, when ha came back from Paris had the effrontery to rally me on 
my ignorance of the beaux arts ; and my wife’s sister, who was once as 
inobservant as Mrs. Shandy, became, after a visit to St. Omer’s, so 
deeply impregnated with Continental ideas, that cy/ery article in my 
house, furniture, books, tlble, prints, and toilet, was the undisguiAd 
object of her censure and contempt. Sterne has informed us, that he 
was driven upon foreign travel by tlie eternal reference of all things to 
the standard of better management in France; yet the travellers in 
Sterne’s days were ** but as one man among ten thousand,” to the mo- 
dern heroes of the White Dear in Piccadilly, and of the Tower-stairs at 
Billingsgate. No wonder, then, that die most sedentary of the Bull 
fiimily, the most determined hater of post-horses, the man who could 
least understand what Falstaff meant by taking his ease in his inn,” 
should have been compelled, as I have, to seek refuge in flight, from 
the vaunting, boasting, and babbling of these Goryats of the back shop, 
who vent their “crudities” over the counter, these Marco Paulos of 
the, tea-table, and Eustaces of the club-room. There was no end to the 
thwarting, the snubbing, and direct contradiction one met with, abroad 
apd at home. If you ventured, in a mixed company, to hint that Bou- 
logne in France is not exactly the same city as Bologna in Italy, you 
were sure to meet some sturdy disputant, who, on the strength of hav- 
ing crossed the herring pond, assured you with a confident air, that 
you were mistaken, “ for he had been at the place himself, and seen 
it and straightway you were voted an ignoramus by the whole so- 
ciety, famine contradieente. There was a time when I passed for a to- 
lerable judge of port wine ; and if I smacked my lips afier a glass, it 
was the signal for a good order to the me|Hiant who supplied the 
ll^se; but now, “every puny whipster” who says he has seen the 
gtow, can put down his bkters, by a glib repetition of La Fitte, 
^(^pHteau margot, and half a dosen oilier cabalistical terms, which pass 
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muster for so many ideas.* The case is the same with acMog* One 
cannot mention John Kemble and his sister, but some who 

scarcely knows a tragedy from a tabernacle sermon, draws over all the 
company by talking nonsense of Talma and Duchenois. Liston is not 
to listened to after Potier ; and Ducrow is a mere gander, to the 
troop at Franconi's. No matter, indeed, what is the theme t every 
thing, any thing, is subjected to some outlandish and unknown mea- 
surement ; and all the world applauds, in the exact proportion to its 
ignorance and want of comprehension. 1 am naturcJly a patient per- 
sonage, with little ambition of shining in company ; but perpetual 
dropping will wear a atone ; and it is very provoking to be for ever 
convinced against one's will, and silenced when one foels that one is 
not confuted. 1 honestly confess that 1 was nettled, and that it re- 
quired no great persuasion to seduce me into joining a party of plea- 
sure to the Continent, which I conceived would raise me to an intellec- 
tual level with my friends, and, to use a familiar p^ase, make a man 
of me for ever afterwards. 

No man, ** or woman either,” (as Hamlet has it,) does a thing in a 
passion, without finding cause very shortly to repent of it. If 1 were 
to define a party of pleasure for a dictionary, or an encyclopaedia, 
1 should write it down, a concentration of every annoyance and evil 
under the sun. From a pic-nic dinner on the damp grass at Twicken- 
ham, to a philhellenic excursion against Ibrahim, or a sojourn with the 
Bedouins, there is no possible modification of this sort of connexion, 
which is not imbued to the very core with makeshift and discomfort* 
To'a person who is partial to sleeping in his own bed, and prefers a 
particular seat at his own fire-aide, the mere strangeness of all he sees 
and touches in. these expeditions is pregnant with annoyance; not to 
speak of the positive ills of damp sheets and rheumatisms, of draughts 
of air and sore throats. Then every body will have his own way in all 
the arrangements, while, after fifty disputes and squabbles, every body 
ends by doing no single thing that he likes. Something also is lost or 
forgotten at every stage, and the ill-humour incidental to unforeseen 
delay disturbs the harmony of the soeiety. After this comes bad ac- 
commodation on the road, villainous wines, the devil's cooks, the abo- 
minable necessity of sharing your bed-chamber with a frieqd, or the 
bed itself perhaps with the bugs. Then there is the oppressive sense 
of duty which commands you to see every thing, admire every thing, 
and hang upon the tediousnesa of guides and ciceronis, who never 
think they can give you enough for your half-crown; and then the 
eternal consciousness of spending money with both hands in the attain- 
ment of all these various delights. In short, from the beginning to the 
end of a party of pleasure, there is but one incident capable of con- 
ferring the least gratification to a well-regulated mind ; and that is the 
fact of turning your horses' heads towards home. If such are the evils 
of a party of pleasure in Pugland, how much worse is it wlien the ex- 
cursion is for many duration, and in a foreign land. In an evil 

hour, therefore, I indulge my wife and ftimily with a trip to 

the Continent, and committed myself to the chdooes and perils of a tra- 


* This babble has Infected eveo the newspapers and magasines. Pray you, 

** avoid it altogether,’* Mr. Gditor. 
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Teller's life. Had I known as much then as I do nowi I would haire 
cut off my nose before 1 ^uld haTC budged a step ; but experience 
must be bought ; and, Ood knows» a pretty pennyworth of it I hare 
brought home for my future guidance I To begin with the beginning; 
it is no easy matter to get a family under weigh. There are to many 
things to be put by» so many to be bought^ so many to be made, such 
arrangements Ibr remedying one's absence fVom business, for procuring 
a regular supply of the one thing needful on the journey ; such leave- 
takings, and parting with servants, and lockings up of premises I Then, 
above all, there is such packing and stowing! I have, all my married 
life, had a tolerable acquaintance with ribbons and flounces, gauae and 
wire, and have known pretty well what it is to pay for a lady’s superfluities ; 
but the cost and trouble of transporting these things had never before 
flilly possessed my imagination. 1 mi^t, indeed, have reflected that a 
lady's sleeve takes more silk than an entire gown formerly consumed ; 
and that her hat j; better fitted to hold a post-chaise than to be itself 
included within the ordinary dimensions of such a vehicle. But I own 
a thought of the consequences of diese antecedents never suggested it- 
self until the moment of starting. My good lady, moreover, who is as 
provident a housewife as you would wish to encounter, had determined 
that, as she was going to Paris, it would be absolutely necessary to take 
a good stock of clothes with her ; and had put her wardrobe on the 
fuU war establishment, with every article in the newest London fashion, 
to show the Frenchmen, as she said, that we were not nobodies. Six 
trunks, two hat-cases, onejportmanteau, together with night-bags, work- 
boxes, necessaires, reticules, parasols, umbrellas, coats and cloaks, (be- 
sides small parcels innumerable,) are not easily stowed into a hackney- 
coach $ without mentioning the living cargo which was also to be 
disposed of at five o'clock in the morning, when we were to keep our 
i^poiotment with the captain of a steam-boat lying off the Tower. Yet 
this was only the first act of the tragedy. The abomination of too 
much baggage, in a private family, as in an army, comes against the 
oommanding officer at every turn. The said six trunks, two hat-cases, 
one portmanteau, &c. d^c- &c. were to be constantly looked after, 
counted, put on, and taken off ; guaranteed against weather, made to 
ride easy, and seen nightly to the several bed-chambers, and re-collect- 
ed in the morning. Hercules and Argus combined would scarcely suf- 
fice foT the due execution of such a task. Not, however, to dwell too 
much on details, we wiU suppose all these things duly arrived at the 
water’s side, and the party assembled rather more than in time for 
being too late. They wCre all still to be put, persons and things, on 
board the ship^ by the intervention of a wherry. Those only who have 
been at Tower-stairs know the full extent of this travelling misery. 
The press of boats was considerable, and the preWi of piciroockets and 
oilier light-fingered children of Autolycbus was not less. The clamOur 
of the watermen and the screams of the woiM|irere strictly in propor- 
tion. Though we go to Richmond by wetd^Hjfe every year, my wife 
has never yet been broken of the habit of fast by the edge of 

tip boat. ** Put in yoiir hands, ma’am, if ^tsl^ase,” said the boat-* 
; and so she did, but not before the collision of another boat had 
nearly deprived the said hands of two nails, mucb.coittiiSed, and a 
nWMianable superficies of skin. I bear her shriek at this nuwent. Un- 

t 
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fovtiifi«tely« we ell responded somewhat too quickly : ewey the 
wherry from under our feet, and but that there was no room to fail into 
the water, we should infallibly have been drowned. The i^agabonds 
set up a horse-laugh instead of coming to our assistance ; and it teas 
not till afrer a general tumble, half-a-dozen contusions, and for my owii 
share a good draught of bilge water from the bottom of the wbeny, 
that we contrived to reach the ship. 

I am not remarkably timid ; but working out of the river is more 
than a nervous piece of business. A greater number than usual of 
craft, of all sorts and sizes, were in motion ; some sailing up, with a 
light wind accompanied by occasional squalls, some coming to anchor, 
and others again dropping down with the tide, and exhibiting stem, stern, 
or broadside, as accident seemed to direct. The whole bad very much 
the air of a naval quadrille, each vessel making its dmi^qneue de chat, 
or, in plain English, pursuing its own course in utter independence of 
any rule of the road,” and in defiance of all consideration of mutual 
safety and accommodation. By virtue of our steam, we threaded this 
labyrinth at a rapid pace, and with much dexterity ; but whether from 
too great a reliance on our resources, or from some momentary careless* 
ness, we came off Greenwich into an unexpected juxta-poaition with a 
coal brig, that threatened us all with instant sqbmersion. Busily occu^ 
pied at the time with taking an observation of a pirate’s gibbet in the 
offing, through my spy glass, the first notice I had of this event arose 
from finding myself astride on the enemy's bowsprit, and suspended over 
the water, at some feet on the other side of our own vessel. The crakh 
of contact was by no means assuring, hut the ultimate damage was not 
adequate to this note of preparation. The sailors soon cleared the ships 
and relieved me from my perilous exaltation, with the loss only of my 
hat, which had ** dropped down the river to the Nore,” and of a new 
pair of unmentionables, irretrievably and provokingly torn. We had 
all promised ourselves a delightful sail down the Thames ; and nothing 
surely can equal the beauty, physical and moral, of that superb and 
majestic river. But what are the beauties of Eden itself, when it 
rains and blows ;i8 it did from the moment after our accident ? The 
cabin was crowded with passengers, and smelled, as the cabin of a 
packet only can smell. We were comforted, indeed, with the hope of 
a quick passage ; but unluckily we took the ground on a sand-bank op- 
posite Sheerness, there to wait the return of the tide ; by which accident 
we not only lost our patience (one of the most trifling losses, by the bv, 
which most people can sustain, if indeed a nonentity can be lost at all,) 
hut what was infinitely worse, the chance of saving our tide at (Calais. 
One unpleasant consequence of this untoward event” was the general 
reproach and recrimination it excited in our little company; every ooEh 
regretting that we had not taken the land journey to Dover, and ttiy 
wite (wives are always^ charitable in their interpretations) kindly laying 
the whole blame upon»tot she was pleased to call my stinginesa. To 
add to our auooyaaj^QI^ rain increased, and so too did the heat and 
stench of the cabidP^MST unfortunate infant made one continued cry 
of it from London toCaTaiB; and the imperturbable impertinence of a 
disserting, contradicting, loquacious, Bloomsbury-square lady, (a smug^ 
gler, in a parenthesis,; was still more annoying. * At length we were 
again underweigh, had vtere about to console ourselves with a beef*steak 
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pie and a bottle of London particular» erhan the doubling of tLa Nortli 
Foreland substituted for a tolerably keen appetite Iftat giant ilf^ the 
most intolerable of all sensations, sea-sickness. When Johnson defined 
a ship to be a prison, with the dang^ of drowning,*' he was, as usual, 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. A ship is not only a prison, but an in- 
firmary also ; and the malady is so predominant a feature of the com- 
plex, that it completely overpowers and puls into abeyance all idea 
either of dttiger or confinement. We haVe all heerd of the Scotch 
clergyman, who endeavoured to frighten his froaep parishioners into 
piety by depicting the unnameable abode of the reprobate as ** a mickle 
caoid place.'* In my mind, the doctrine which would better conduce to 
n godly life than all others, would be that which should consign the 
mnrepenting sinner to an eternal aicknesa on a portless sea. If any one 
could doubt that the stomach is Indeed the scat of the soul, this terri- 
ble affection would suffice to convince him. Every faculty of the mind 
is laid prostrate before it. The ideas flow during the intervals of suf- 
fering in an uncontrollable reverie, through every modification of moral 
and physical annoyance ; only suspended from time to time by a forci- 
ble return to the realities of a renewed paroxysm. Volition is annihi- 
lated, and with it the power of locomotion ; the most violent passions 
are subdued ; and Venus, albeit born of the sea, has no more influence 
in a packet-boat than an old woman of ninety. But it is not my inten- 
tion to write an essay upon this subject ; suffice it to say that a party 
of pleasure is dearly purchased at such a price. Our voyage was at 
dice rough and tedious. There was a superabundance of wind, but that 
was against us ; me had a short allowance of coals, ind that was not in 
our favour. To add to our horrora, an accident happened in mid-chan- 
nel to our engine ; and we rolled for an hour in the trough of the sea 
like so many Reguluses in torture. Nothing was wanting, in short, to 
complete this preliminary misery of travelling but the bursting of the 
boiler ; and that, at least, would heVe been a receipt in full for all future 
suffering. The flag, aa was predicted, was down in Calais harbour on 
*oar arrival ; and the passengers were landed in boats, doubly drenched 
to the skin with rain and with sea-spray. Under all circumstances, 
however, the leaving a ship is pleasant. I doubt even if Jonah did not 
gam by the change, when he was rowed on shore in the whale's stomach. 
Let the captain be aa serviceable and polite as he may, he meets with 
nothing but ingratitude, and is left without regret ; and we overlook 
the fidelity with which the gallant vessel carries us in safety through the 
perils of the deep, in the terrible sensations incidental to its motions. 

Next to sea-sickneaa, in suffering, if not in duration, is the passing 
a custom-house ; and the one follows close on the heels of the other. 
Not that 1 have much to complain of in tlie Douane of Calais. It is 
true, we were detained in our wet clothes for the better— that is, the 
worst — ^part of an hour, and our persons were searched with a minute- 
ness but lutle compatible with decency or respecjk#f But for these things 
we had to ciumk our Bloomsbury-squarc coillD|||iQn, who had Heaven 


^ We are indebted, it Is sidd, to Mr. Peel for exemption from personal search 
Mtllit side the water, which for some time was illegally exacted, at the caprice of 
WtIPbssr. According to law, Iho person can only be toached by a warrant, fonnd- 
jl^Mavit of Jttst came of snspicion* It lagued to know this. > 
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kium* bow many yards of printed <^ico rolled round her body neat the 
skin. The passing a custom-house is at best a humiliating {Position ; and 
1 know not whether the insolence of a dog in office^ or the sense of obK- 
gation for unexpected lenity » is most disagreeable. The foresight of our 
females in providing themselves with English dresses was on diisocee- 
sion rather unfortunate. The King of France is not Mr. HuskifSQA; 
and his Continental system is scarcely less hostile to English spinning- 
jennies than that of Napoleon himself. It was some consolation^ in- 
deed} on arriving in the capital} to find that the forfeited goods would 
have been unwearable from the uncouthness of their fashion; but th^n 
the devil of it waS} on our return to Dover} we discovered that our 
French purchases} thus necessitated, were all tp be redeemed by an ad 
valorem duty, fully equal to the worth of the articles* I should like to 
know what all this means. Is it requisite for the interests of commerce 
that his Majesty's lieges should travel in a state of nudity ? Is this the 
hospitality due to strangers who are fools enough to spend their money 
with your hotel-keepers and your post-masters? As if these annoy- 
ances were not sufficient in tliemselves, they were doubled^and tripl^, 
on our return, by the eager anxiety of our party to buy whatever they 
saw in the shops of Paris. Books, pictures, old china, sweetmeats, or- 
mo/a,and buhle clocks, silks, satins, all sorts of customary itnd contraband 
articles we~e packed higglcty-pigglety together, so that it would have 
been easier to clear out an entire Indiaman than any one of our numerous 
packages. God knows how much was seized, and bow much expended 
in duly and in fees to the subaltern officers ,10 purchase a lenity which 
they did not show ; and then, to complete our mortification, we found, 
the day after our arrival, that all these inutilities were to be had infi- 
nitely cheaper and better in the shops of Regent-street and Bond-street, 
than we had obtained them with so much personal annoyance. But 
methinks I hear the reader exclaim, Have you so little to do with 
your time, that you know not how to employ it but in this idle scribble 
and debate?”* Grief is eloquent, not to say tedious; and I find that I 
have exhausted my paper before I have well begun my subject. This 
is a calamity into which even book-makers sometimes fall ; it may there- 
fore well be pardoned in the writer of a mere essay,; at all events, par- 
doned or not, I have nothing left for it now but to conclude, as a skilful 
diplomatist does when he has nothing more to say, with — the rest 
by the next courier.” M. 


* En vostre monde avez vous si grande superfluity de temps que ne sqavez en 
quoy I'employer fors aiosi parler, diaputer et iinprudeatetneot escripre.*’— 
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W — ^ OF TRlNlTY-HA.Lt. 

A PwttraiU 

In the did fprey eourt on the right of die master'e lodge, not far from 
the rooma oecupled by Ebden,* tbat morriest, though not the mildest 

of tutors, lived, in the year 1S1-— , W , of Trinity Hall. He Nas a 

shmt, &t, thidt-set man, with a round red face, fbnd of grog, but viry 
aversb to Greek — et naval gentleman dismised in academicals ; and as 
he rcdled along Trumpington-street, in his full, flowing, fhllow-com- 
moneris gown, with the same step and stagger with which he would 
have paced his own quarter-deck, was a spectacle which has been 
known to relax the iron muscles even of Professor Scholefield himself. 

But if his appearance wae drolls much more were his demeanour and 
dialogue. He had served mmj yeiari in the navy; and having (to use 
his own expressions) thrice fought a ship, was now about to work a 
ckvrch / No chance of promotion now our best friend is deposed \ My 
father will have a vacant living Very shortly ; and I,” he sighed deeply, 
** must fill it ! So,*' thus he concluded, to the utter amazement of the 
resident fellow, I've brought myself up in smooth water, and here 1 
am, like a young bear, with all my troubles before me." 

Never was there a neophyte more sadly perplexed. When in his cap 
and gown, he always seemra doubtful of his own identity. Moreover, 
he was perpetually puzzled between his clerical prospects and his nau- 
tical retros^ts. ** Wind westerly I This day nine years, I was wrecked 
off Ushant. By the way, have you heard that the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rou^ has issued a fresh code of signals — psba t — questions I mean ? 
How on earth I ’m to answer l-^Mind your weather-helm, Madam !*' be 
exelafined. as the gigantic Mrs. Battle transfixed him with the point of 
a huge umbrella. ^You should have shortened sail in this squally 
weather,*’ was his gruff observation, as he with difficulty disengaged 
himself from her drapery and apologies. 

Etiquette required he should be introduced by the tutor to some man 

of his own college. Mr. 0 C , one of the •• exclusives," was 

fixed upon. ** Ha ! 1 knew something of one of your family, — old 

Billy Blue.’^f Mr# G. C - ■ -’s complexion bore considerable affinity 
to his noble relative's nickname at that particular instant. ** Old Billy 
Blue! 'All! heiras nbtone of your psalm-singipg beggars, with his 
hair as straight as a die. No, no ! he knew what was a midshipman’s 
duty, and more he never required. Not like your saintly skippers of 
modern days, who, while they give their orders, turn up their eyes like 
a lady in love, and— ^expect impossibilities." 

** You should endeavour, Sir," was the sage advice of the professor 
of civil law, ** to give your mind an academical turn while resident in 
this our university." But in vain. He convulsed the bystanders by 
the most pertinacious adherence to his professional phraseology. He 
persisted in maintaining, before a horrified Membly of the ’’ most seri- 
ous young men," that Mr. Simeon’s action in the^ pulpit reminded him 
**of a ship’s course working to windward;" and averred that Profes- 
unr — while delivering his lectures, resembled a stormy petrel on 
|ook-out for squalls." 

' U tii W 'i ■■ ''"■■■■■■ ■ 

* Tutor at presest to Mr. Welleiley’s sons, 
t The late Hon. Admiral Comwallla. 
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W-—— j of Trinity-hall 

«« Wx— — said the gay Sir Charles , as ,he rushed into his room 

one morningt breathless and half-dr^sed — shut your doors* 
the bailifis are after me, and what can 1 do?”— Do? stand out to wind 
with eyery stitch you can crack. But suy, haye a glass of gs9g.be&re 
you start. Easy, easy. Vtliy you bellow like a bunchof hoauwaicisi^ 
I feel some difficulty in stating whether it was during a college .exa- 
mination in Trinity Hall, or a criminal one before the Vice Chancellor, 

that Mr. W 's parts shone forth with the greatest brilliancy. The 

examination papers are generally printed : this year they consisteil of 
Questions on one' of the Gospels in .the Greek Testament, and on, 1 
think, the Kt/poi; vaiSua of Xenophon. Do ypu find any difficulty, 
Mr. W-— ?” said the examining fbllow, kindly, observing w had been 
poring over his papers for an hour in evident perplexity — I shall he 
happy to give any explanation, or remove any obstacle that—” 

“ Tro quite at sea, Sir, with my sailing orders,” was W *b mourn- 

ful reply. At one, he folded up his papers with his characteristic com- 
posure, and placed them in the tutor’s hands. Their contents were a 
simple 

‘‘Mem: — May 20th, 181-, 1 P-M. Wind westerly-— dead calm. 
Pored for three hours over my printed instructions, — as incomprehen- 
sible as Lord Gambier*8 speeches. Never could understand but one 
chapter in the New Testament, the twenty-seventh of Acts — that not 
called for. As to Mr. Cyrus, it’s all babble I R» W.” 

There had been a trumpery row in the University, which, magnified 
by malice, was brought under the cognizanqn of the Vice Chancellor. 
W— I was present ; the only individual, in fact, of the party that was 
sober. His evidence was materia], and both parties pressed for it pro- 
portionably. “ I'll show the old lady a bit of traverse-sailing,” said 

W , and he mystified accordingly. But what was the origin of the 

fray ? — who struck the first blow ?” asked Mr. Vice, and asked in vain. 

At length the Vice drew a long breath and began: — “ Mr. W , 

you were present at the commencement of this dreadful outrage, — ^you 
were an eye-witness of the whole of this flagrant •-'proceeding, — now, 

Mr. W , on your honour,” — these words were repeated with the 

most appalling solemnity — “ on ypur honour, Mr. W-;; — , what was the 
first thing you saw?” — “ Mr. Vice Chancellor,” replied W-— with an 
elongated visage, a mock solemnity of utteranqe, and a pause between 
each word, that gave the most farcical air to the whole proceeding — 
There's no working to windward of truth:— the — first — thing — 1 — 
saw — was — Mr. Fitzosborne canting his ballast.” 

Yet his stories were to the full as .memorable as his sayings. He 
had an inexhaustible store relative to Lord Collingwood, with whom he 
had sailed, and his dog Bounce^ winch he used to detail to the huge de- 
light of a large laughter-loving audience* One I must find room for, 
the shortest^ not the beat. A Jemmy Jessamy of a midshipman waited 
on his Lordship to solicit a lieutenancy. The Admiral, fixing his pene- 
trating eye on him, surveyed him in silence for a minute, and then ob- 
served, That would be s|K>rting with men’s lives indeed! Sir, 1 would 
not trust you with a boat in a trouMtream !” 

I lost sight of him for some years. At length we met again at — — 
Palace, he for institution, 1 for examination. It was one of our rainy, 
chilly summers, and the bishop, a thin spare man, whom hard study 
Oct — VOL. XXVI. NO. CVI. 2 A 
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and sedentary habits bad e^dendy enervatedi shrank from the incle- 
mency of the seaaont The tnoming is Cold^ the wind must be 
easterly.” 

No„ my Lord> not since this day week,” said W “ It was 

southerly at six ; then veered a point or two to the norrard, and is now 
due north.”-^" Indeed !" said the Bishop, who was evidently surprised 
at this lengthy reply, and by no means up to his man. Then addressing 
his secretary, who waited for his signature, he inquired, ** Is it the 
first or second of June, Mr. Porteus?”— The first, my Lord, the glo- 
rmus first of June — Howe's victory, my Lord. How 1 should like to 
have another lick at those—" The Bishop stared and turned to his secre- 
tary, who reflected his Lordship’s look of wonder with one of the most 
unqualified bewilderment. — Hem l-^hem I— my Lord, I beg pardon.” 

£. 


THB LOVBIt'S ^DEVOTION. 

In imitation of the Writers of the Sixteenth Century* 

If Wisdom’s tongue could make thee mine. 

What maze of Isaming yet untried, 

But through its mystic paths I*d roam, 

To clasp my labyrinthian bride ? 

If honey'd words from Cupid's book 
Might better plead-^ftsoones I*d prove. 

By dmt of such sweet scholarship, 

A pedant in the lore of love. 

Should witless thoughts and idiot phrase. 

Strange chance 1 tiiy passion more engage. 

Wisdoms and Cupid’s leaves I 'd burn. 

And study Folly's vacant page. 

Perdiance thou'rt moved by martial deeds P 
r Whatever my skill in chivali^. 

Deep wounds with meek and bashful suit 
Shall pay their blushing vows to thee. 

Doth costly treasure tempt thine eye? 

I’ll dig tbe mine, and as of bid 

The iUiled God woo’d Danae, 

Thy bosom seek in showers of gold. 

Can nmmht that’s short of tristfull death 
Thy dioice and dainty humour feed? 

Then strike 1 but let tlm v^tim kiss 
The band that doth the cmeL deed. 


V. 
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THB BLACK. LAiDY OF ALTBNOTTING. 

Y-s*t-n rien de plus respectable que d*ancieiis abus ? Oui— oui la raisoli est 

eocore plus aacienoe !*' Montbsquibu. 

The witchery, both personal and spiritual, of the White Lady of 
Arenef, has occupied so mqny pens and pencils, and has been hymned 
in such a variety of languages and orchestras, that it appears a sacri- 
legious act of negligence to have passed over the sable charms of her 
divine rival. 

With the exception of the shrine of the Three Kiiigs at Cologne, 
there exists throughout German no spot of greater Mnctity, no altar 
of richer endowments, than the Chapel of the Black Lady, on the fron- 
tier of Bavaria. The hearts of its sovereign electors have been depo- 
sited, from century to century, within the consecrated cells ; nor is there 
an historic event, involving the interests of their own, or the adjacent 
kingdoms, which is not swposed to have been influenced by her po- 
tent interposition. A sufficient history, in fact, of the destinies of the 
whole empire, might be recorded in a mere catalogue of the national 
offerings to the shrine of Altendtting. 

In rambling through the eastern provinces of Bavaria, some few 
springs ago, I chanced to arrive one glowing afternoon at the post- 
house of an inconsiderable town ; which, from the grass-grown tran- 
quillity of its streets, and from a peculiar air of self-oblivion, appeared 
to be basking fast asleep in the sunshine. There was little to admire 
in the common-place character of its site, or the narrow meanness of 
its distribution : yet there was something peculiar in its look of dreamy 
non-identity ; and had it not been for the smiling faces of the fair-haired 
Bavarian girls, who were to be seen glancing here and there, with their 
embroidered purple bodices and coifs, and silver-chained stomachers, 
I could believe myself to have reached some enchanted realm of for- 
getfulness. 

As I entered the Platz, or market-square, of the little town, chiefly 
with a view to the nearer inspection of the cunning ivorkmanship of the 
aforesaid carcanets of silver, a alight sprinkling of April rain began to 
moisten the pavementr— one of those unheard, unseen, revivifying 
showers, which weep the earth into freshness, and the buds into matu- 
rity. I was anxious, however, to withdraw my mere human nature 
from participation in these herbaceous advantages ; and looking about 
for some shelter which might pi^erve me from the mischiefs of the 
shower, without depriving me of ita^iefreshing fragrance, 1 espied in the 
centre of the PlatsE — a square of no mighty, area— « low, rotunda-like 
building, with slated roof, overhanging and. resting upon wooden pillars, 
80 as to form a aoi't of covered walk. 

1 settled with myself that this wm the market-house of the town, and 
hastened to besiege so desirable a city of refuge. But during my rapid 
approach, I observed that tne external walls of the nameless edifice be- 
neath* the arcade were covered, and without a., single interstitial inter- 
val, by small pictures. In oil-colours, equal. in size, and equal in de- 
merit, and each and all representing some calamitoua, crisis of human 
existence — a fire, a ship- wreck, a boatrwreck, a battle, a leprosy! 
Itoccurred to me at ths sanne moment, that this gallery of mortal casu- 
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allies and afflictions must be a collection of votiTe offering^) and ibat 
the seeming market-house was, probably, a shrine of especial sanctity. 
And so it was ! — the shrine of **The Black Lady of Altendtting." 

Instigated by somewhat more than a traveller’s vague curiosity, 1 
entered the chapel ; the brilliancy of which, eternally illuminated by the 
reflection of a profusion of silver lamps upon the thousand precious ob- 
jects which decorate the walls, forms a startling contrast with the dim 
shadows of the external arcade. In most cases, the entrance to a re- 
ligious edifice impresses the mind with a consciousness of vastness, and 
a sensation of awe : — 

"The tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And strike an aching chillness to the breast*” 

But the chapel of the Black Virgin is diminutive as a boudoir, and 
yet retains the 'usual character of listening and awful stillness, the 
ordinary impression of local sanctity. A few peasants were seen kneel- 
ing in utter immobility and self-abstraction beneath a lamp, which 
seemed to issue in a crimson flame from a colossal two-fold silver heart, 
suspended from the ceiling— their untutored minds were elevated into 
the belief of a heavenly commune. 

There is something in the aspect of bigotry, in this its simplest and 
purest guise, which is touching. Superstition is a mighty instinct of 
the human mind, which operates ofrentimes as a restraining bond upon 
the evil impulses of ar sinful nature. Contemned by philosophers as 
one of the manacles imposed by despotism, and as the perpetuator of 
popular ignorance, it is rather the shadow which follows their obscuring 
barrier ; and many a lowly life has been preserved blameless by its in- 
fluence, to which the voice of reason might have addressed itself in 
vain. The threshold of the Altenotting treasury is perhaps, however, 
the worst stand that could be chosen by the apologist of superstition. 

In a glass case above the altar, is deposited this far-famed efiigy of 
the Holy Galilean virgin — a hideous female negro, carved in wood, and 
holding an infant Jesus in her arms of the same hue and material ; 
and exhibited in its extremity of ugliness by the reflected glare of the 
silver and diamonds, and gems of every description, by which she is sur- 
rounded. Chests, mimic altars, models of -ships, crowns and sceptres, 
chalices and crosses of gold and silver and enamel, and enriched with 
Turkidt blue and emerald green, 

and every jewel of every land, lie amassed in gorgeous profusion in the 
adjoining oases, and seemed to reeSze the fabled treasures of the pre- 
adaroite Sultans. Boasting themselves as gifts of gratitude or invoca- 
tion from emperors and popes, kings, princes, palsgraves, and all 
the other minor thrones and dominions of the earth, these splendid of- 
ferings form the most plausible illustration of the miraculous power at- 
tributed to the image^of the Black Lady^ which has been deposited in 
its actual abode since die year of Grace 696. In the course of the 
Thirty Years’ War, this important relic and its treasury were twice re- 
moved into the city of Salzburg, for security from' the Swedish invaders; 
and twice brought back in soton triumph to'ihehr ancient sanctuary. 

But a mightier charm than that of gems cu^jOiatais, the most precious 
br the most beautiful, connects itoelf with of Altenfitdng— its 
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association with historical names of all ages, from CharlemagM and 
Otto of Wittelsbach, whose monuments we find inscribed in Runic cha- 
/acters, to Pius the Sixth, whose dedication, ** 6 clem^ns, O pia Virgo 
Oettingana T* is graven in . a fine Roman hand.’* It contains . se» 
pulchral vaults of the families of Wallenstein, TiUy, Montecuculv be- 
sides those of divers electors, archbishops, and archdukes, whose titles 
speak far less stirringly to the heart ; altogether forming an illustration 
of the past, which brings the dark ages in living majesty before our 
eyes. 

Alternately dazzled and disgusted by this fruitless ^aste of splen- 
dour, this still more fruitless waste of national credulity, I was ponder- 
ing over the domestic virtues of a certain ** Franziska Barbara, Countess 
of Tilly,” as recorded over her grave, when the chants of the priests, 
who had been engaged in the celebration of mass before the altar, sud- 
denly ceased ; and, as the last fumes of the incense circled upwards to 
th^lackened roof, there arose another and a solitary voice, evidently of 
lajnntonation, and deepened by that persuasive earnestness of devotion 
which, like an electric chain, connects in holy feeling all sects of the 
Christian church. It spoke in the fulness of gratitude, and in the 
humbleness of prayer ; and although the dialect was tinged with village 
barbarism, and its thankfulness addressed to the Black Virgin, 1 heard 
in its simple solemnity only the beauty of holiness ; and, overlooking 
the visible shrine, beheld in its ultimate object the tribunal of divine 
mercy ! 

The devout speaker was one of a peasant ^family who had entered 
the chapel unobserved, during my contemplation of its glittering deco- 
rations. He was apparently a Bavarian farmer, somewhat advanced in 
years, and wearing, in addition to his richly-substantial holiday attire, 
a deep green shade over his eyes, which accounted for the character of 
his thanksgivings to the miraculous image. 'M thank thee, O most 
benign and saintly Maria!’’ had been the tenour of his prayer, “ for the 
scattered and glorious gifts of Heaven, which had become as vain things 
to my soul, till thy grace renewed them in its knowledge. I thank 
thee for the summer skies and the green pastures— for the footsteps 
which no longer crave a helping hand — for the restored faces of my 
beloved ones — and, above all, O holiest Virgin ! I glorify thy name in 
gratitude for the precious means by which the blessing of sight hath 
been again vouchsafe^ me!*’ 

This last mode of expression excited my curiosity, and when the 
little group of votaries hod concluded their ceremonies, had affixed 
their consecrated tapers at the shrine, and deposited their oblations 
with its officiating priests, 1 followed their joyfiu footsteps out of the 
chapel, andi^as again struck by the delicious transition from the heated 
and incense-laden atmosphere of its interior, to the pure, balmy, April 
air without, gushing with the sweetness of the passing shower. 

The ceremonies of the day were sdll far from their conclusion. The 
histprical painter of Altenotting was in attendance in the arcade, bear- 
ing the votive picture which was to perpetuate the latest miradle of the 
Black Lady ; and as far as I could observe or ascertain of the sacer- 
dotal hangman of the: consecrated gallery, the oldest and most weather- 
stained of the pi<^res,;waa made to yield precedence to the new comer. 
Having profited by a' stranger’s privilege, and the English garb, which 
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in held sacred ail a hemild*a tabafd ior many a ibreim liind^ to unite roy^ 
self to the^ little g^toupi and addreee tome caauei inquiries topics frank 
and ove^oyous membdra, — old PhiKpp StroevbiitMrelf,' the hero of the 
day, deigned to take the pieture from the hands of the sacristan^ and 
to dceroniee fef especial edification. I trust. his restored vision 
was not yet suffieienUy acute to admit of his noting the smile which, in 
spUe of my better wilh stole over my face, as I contemplated the pheno* 
menon of bad taste, and worse execution, which he thrust upon my 
observation. It represented his worthy but very unpicturesque self in 
the hands of an* oculist, and die endurance of a cataract. The eyes of 
bii surrounding family werw fixed with ea^er interest upon the event of 
the operation. ** And what," said T, anxious to make some sympathy 
in this domestic crisis , — ** And what is the name of die surgeon whose 
efforts have been blessed by thk protection of the Black Lady 

The surgeon?” 

Yes ! the oculist who is represented in the picture.” 

That, Sir, is no oeulist, no sur^oO ; it is my Karl, Sir, my belcfled 
son !** I shall never forget the voice, struggling with emotion, in which 
the old man pronounced the words ** mein sohn 

The story of that son was one of deep, though humble interest. 
Trained in the’ agricultural habits of his forefathers, and destined to 
succeed to the laborious honours of the Stroerische farm, young Karl, 
to whom his gray-haired father was an object of the fondest and most 
reverential affection, beheld widi horror the gradual advances of the 
disease which was about 'to render the remaining years of life a burden 
to the sightless man. With the firactionsnesS of advancing age and 
growing infirmity, old Philipp obsdnately refused to seek the assistance 
of any learned leech 'bf the country round. Brannau and Burchhausen 
boasted each of a ohirurgic wonder, but Stroer misdoubted or defied 
their skill. His frail body,** he said, wM in the hands of a heavenly 
Providence, to which, as might best Imeem, he bequeathed its guid- 
ance.*’ Meanwhile, the perilous uncertmnty of his footing, and the 
growing isolation of his existence, became 'more and more perceptible, 
when one day, just as an acknowledgment of “ total eclipse ” had fallen 
from his quivering lips, the prop and stay of his household, his beloved 
son Karl was missing from the ftrm f The first moment of uncertainty 
touching his destinies was a trying one, but it was also brief. A few 
days brought a letter from Munich, in which t^e absconded son im- 
plored his father’s forgiveness, forbesrance, and patience, during some 
ensuing months. Time^ be wrote, might alone explain the motives of 
duty which had caused his apparent error. 

Patience is a diflScuk virtue to the sick and the unhappy. The blind 
man, pining for his absent'Karl, had need of all his trust in the excel- 
lence of his favourite child : at times, misdoubtings naturally arose ; for 
the few months lengthened into seven, eight— >eleven— a whole year^ 
and the wanderer came not again. 

At length, one autumn evening, a general shriek firom the little house- 
hold apprised Philipp SCroer of sosse unwonted occurrence, and straight- 
way a voice demanded his blessings and warm tears were wept upon 
his hand, and he knew that his Son was at his feet ! ^ The story of Ktf I’s 
alMimce was briefly and feelis^y expkuoed. Moved by his iter’s 
Shstfaiate aversion to place himself tn tim bands of a straugo practatiaiiev, 
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he had resolved to qualify himself $>r so precious acharge; and having 
interested an eminent surgeon of Munich by the detail of hS affeejting anx- 
ieties sufficiently to insure his instructions in the single branch of sur- 
gefy requisite for his purpoBe^ Karl had passed his days in indinnai^eB 
and hospitals, denying himself the common sustenance of nature, in 
order to majntaan the respectability of garb nedlssary for his admit- 
tance to the lectures of his scientific preceptor. At length, his ardent 
endeavours were rewarded hy a cerdncate of expertness ; and a patent 
of nobility would have afibrded him a far less gratifying excitement. 
Nor did Heaven withhold its blessing from a cause thus hallowed by 
filial devotion ; the operation, which quickly followed his arrival at the 
farm, was attended with j^ribct success. For some days, indeed, the 
old man still maintained his resistance ; but when he was assured that 
Karl had preceded his departure for Munich by a pilgrimage to Alten* 
fitting, and that the especial favour of the Black lady had sanctified 
his undertaking, he became more passive, — the result was a perfect 
restoration to sight. 

** And where,” I exclaimed, ** is this excellent, this worthy Karl of 
your’s at present?” 

By your side,” replied a chorus of voices ; and following their 
indication, I turned towards a young man of sturdy appearance, who 
acknowledged my salute with prompt and open frankness. He wore 
the common peasant costume of the country, and laughed away my 
honest praises as a mere exaggeration. ^ 1 had nothing to fear from 

my absence,” said he, looking towards a very •beautiful girl who stood 
beside him, ** for I was secure of the good &th of my Hannchen, and 
I knew that the Black Lady would bless my enterprise !” 

I could not presume to despise this strange unifn of intelligence and 
bigotry ; nay, so intimately is the remembrance of the family of Stroer 
connected in my mind with that of the miraculous idol, that I must ac- 
knowledge some sort of lingering superstitious reverence towards the 
shrine of the Black Virgin of Altenotting. 


PBTRARCA. 

O glad and happy flowers, and soft-sprung blade. 
On which my lady her light footstep setsT— 

O listening 'shore, which her soft accent greets, 
And where her foot a slender print has made. 

Fresh bushes and youitf boughB of vhrdant braid, 
And little amorous p^d viSets I-^ 

* O dewy woods, that brave the summer heats. 
Although they biurst your proud and lofty shade ! — 
C^leasant country ! O transparent stream, 

Which bathedst her fair face, and brilliant eyes. 
And stoPst thy brightness firom their living beam : 
How do 1 envy you those courtesies'!-— 

There ’s not a rock bedide thy torrent’s gleam. 

But I will melt it with my burning sighs ! 


C. M. W. 
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BEC0LLEGT10N8 OP THE 4B8U1T8.* 

Stof^hurst, 

^ The Co 11^9 of Ston^^burst 19 situated in Lancashire, at the foot of the 
high hill of Pendel, vsbich, as it was formerly the favourite resort of 
sorcerers, has, in the opiniQn of a neighbouring parson, afforded, by a 
natural, succession, a residence to mysterious ecclesiastics who are 
adepts in the witchcraft of Ignatius. The scenery by which it is sur- 
rounded is of a solemn and almost dreary character. Immediately be- 
fore great entrance, which opens into a considerable square, and is 
snrmounted by two very lofty towers, an avenue, in the old English fa- 
shion, rises between two large basins of artificial water, whose stagnant 
tranquillity gives to the approach a dismal aspect. This avenue leads, 
on the right-hand, to a very extensive deer-park, the neglected walls of 
which indicate that the spirit of the chase has long since departed from 
the spot where learning and religion have fixed their abode. A rookery 
spjreads behind the castle (for such it may be justly designated), of an- 
cient and venerable trees. The remains of a noble garden occupy the 
front ; and although its terraces are now dilapidated, and the play- 
ground which is used by the students has usurped uj^n its fine parterres, 
a noble walk of thickly-interwoven yew-trees, which is called the Wilder- 
ness, has been spared, and still offers the memorials of magnificence 
in its long and melancholy vistas. It was originally intended that the 
building shpuld consist of two wings ; only one, however, was com- 
pleted, as the expense exceeded the fortime of the projector. The 
porUon of the edifice which is finished, is of great extent. It is of a 
gothic character, in ^ exterior but its apartments, and especially the 
splendid hall, which is flagged with white and polished marble, are of 
far greater dimensions than the rooms which are generally found in 
buildings of a similar style. As you look from the great central window 
of massive stone, you see the ridge of Pendel stretched out in a long line 
of black and dismal barrenness. The rivers Odder and Ripple, whose 
banks are lined with fine woods, flow in the valley beneath. The town 
of Clitheroe is seen on the left, where the plains of Yorkshire present a 
rich contrast of Cultivation in their wide and distant reaches. Rip- 
chester lies on the right ; and behiml, a line of heathy hills, called Long- 
ridge Fell, extends itself for severid miles. This fine old mansion was 
the property of the Sherboume family, and was afterwards occupied for 
a period by one of the Dukes of Norfolk. It came by purchase into 
the hands of the late Mr. Weld, of Ludlow Castle. He had been edu- 
cated at St. Omer’s, ampog the Jesuits ; and after they had been suc- 
cessively obliged to fly from their seminary there, and firom Bruges and 
Liege, they were received by their old pupil at Stonyhurst.^ During 
his life, they held the house Itself, free from all charges, paying a mo- 
derate rent for a considerable tract of ground ; and, on his death, (he 
had first become an ecclesiastic, though he bad a very large family,) he 
devised the lands to that sacred corporation, to which he was indebted 
for his instructions in piety, and for which, as a religionist, he had al- 
ways entertained a warm predilection. His obsequies were performed 
wtfli great pomp in the college chape), and a funeral oration was pro- 
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fiOunced upon liis merits, amongst wbidi his bequest to the followers of 
Lo]^oIa was not the least conspicuous. 

' When I arrived at Stonyhurst College, the principals, and the more 
eminent teachers, were gentlemen who had held similar situations in 
the Jesuit establishment at Liege. After they had settled in Lanca^ 
shire, there were some new recruits added to their numbers ; hut, g^ 
nerally speaking, the members of the Society had been educated out 
of England, according to the system adopted in the institutions under ^ 
the management of that literary order. They were about twenty-five in 
number, and were, in every respect, superior to the P^res de la Foi, 
with whom I had sojourned at Kensington, and who merely passed 
themselves as Jesuits. They were almost all gentlemen by birth, some 
of them belonging to the best Catholic families in England. Their 
manners were also distinguished by an urbanity, which it is one of 
the maxims of their order that they should assiduously cultivate, 
and which their love of elegant literature bad tended to heighten. 
There were, of course, a few amongst them who were a little uncouth, 
but these were chiefly persons who had been enrolled in the body since 
its establishment in Lancashire. Those who had been brought up at 
St. Omer’s, or at Liege, were greatly superior in address to the general- 
ity of persons to whom the education of boys is confided. Of the 
Jesuits whom I found at Stonyhurst, by far the greater number had be- 
come members of the Society of Jesus from motives which were entirely 
free from all mercenary consideration. They were, as far' as I could 
form a judgment of them, actuated by a sincere piety, and a deep con- 
viction of the truths of their religion, and a zealous solicitude for the 
welfare of others, which they conceived that they should best promote 
by dedicating themselves to the education of youth. At the head of 
the college was the Rector of the Esglish province, the Rev. Dr. Stone. 
He was a man, whom neither his long vigils, nor his habits of absti- 
nence, could reduce into the meagritude of sanctity ; and by his portly 
belly and his rosy countenance, he seemed to bid defiance to the power 
of ^sting, and to the devotion of prayer. Nothing could subdue his 
goodly corpulency, or invest his features with the emaciation which or- 
dinarily attends the habits of mortification and of %elf-denial which he 
practised. He was the most uninterruptedly devout person I have ever 
seen, and verified those descriptions of lofty holiness with which the 
writings of Alban Butler (the uncle of the celebrated conveyancer) had 
rendered me familiar. The students were accustomed to the perusal of 
the Lives of the Saints, and found in Dr. Stone (except in his external 
configuration, in which Guido would certainly not have selected a mo- 
del,) a realization of those pictures of exalted piety which occur in the 
pages of that learned compiler. He seemed to be in a perpetual com- 
merce with heaven ; for even in his ordinary occupations, at his tneals, 
or while he took the exercise necessary for the purposes of health, his 
eyes were constantly raised, and ejaculations broke from his lips. At 
first view, one might have taken him for an enacter of piety $ and, in- 
deed, his swelling cheeks, and the abdominal rotundity of his person, 
gave him an exceedingly sublunary aspect ; but, after a little while, it 
was difficult not to feel convinced that his enthusiasm was unaffected, 
'and that his whole heart was devoted in the spirit of the most exalted 
Christianity to God. The reader will think it strange that such a per- 



«Qii should l^av^^been eptruated with th<),d|wtjbn,of S9 great an eetar 
bfisl^inent as this extensive college thie coqdiust o^i^ttoseiiiiances woqld 
alone have^ been aui^cieiit to euross the aqd woqld have been 
so utterly alien to the spiritual addicdons of Dr. Stone. The JesuitSt 
howeyer» were to^ shrewd to leave tlieir money to the care of a person 
w)io spent so little of his time in this world. The care of their souls 
was, 'by a ju^t division of labouri committed to this great master of 
spirituality; but they did fiot molest him with any pecuniary considera- 
tions ; these fell to the exclusive province of the Rev. Father Wright, a 
brother of the Catholic banker in Henrietta-street» of that name. Fa- 
ther Wright woi\Id have excelled In the counting-house of the first traf- 
fitd^er in money in the metropolis ; but from some strange intermixture 
of uie habits of devotion with the tendencies to thrift, he became a 
priest, and entered the society of Jesus. His associates were not slow 
ih discovering those propensities, which it is their study not to extin- 
guish, but to direct ; and, bringing nature and devotion into alliance, 
made him purse-bearer to the college. Father Wright had no solici- 
tude for gam upon his own account, but, for the benefit of tlie order, 
was in perpetual pursuit of it. He managed the farm, regulated the 
whole domestic economy, and laid out the grounds of the society. He 
was a sharp, hawk;-eyed, bustling little man, with an aspect of rapacious 
shrewdness, and that intensity of look, in which the eagerness for the 
aoquisidoD of money is combined with the prudence which is necessary 
to retain it. He was much more profoundly versed in Cocker than in 
Guaren, and far fonder of ^consulting his ledger than of unlocking the 
brass clasps of his breviary. He was of infinite service to the establish- 
ment, by restraining every disposition to^ expense, and bj the regular 
system of economy to which he undeviatingly adhered. In the grand 
mculation, however, qe was completely foUed, to his own great morti- 
n^tion, and that of bis associates. There was a sum of 16,000/. in 
the baudv of Father £|eattie, the last of the Irish Jesuits who had sur- 
vived the abolition of the order. This sum had been bequeathed to the 
o^d priest by a Father Callaghan, who held it himself in trust, and left 
it for the purpose of having a Jesuit college built in Ireland. Wright, 
the English Jesuit, suggested that Ireland ought to be annexed to the 
English province, ahd that the money should be sent to Stonyhurst ; 
and accordingly he put every expedient into practice in order to prevail 
on Father Beattie to apply the sacred treasure to the extension of Sto- 
nyhurst. Beatue, however, who hated every thing English, resisted* 
Wright applied to the General of the Jesuits in order to effect his pur- 
pose; but the Irish Jesuit countermined his Anglican brother, and, in 
place of swelling the coffers of Stonyhurst, the fund was laid out in the 
purchase of an estate in Ireland, ana in the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Clongowes. 

I have stated that there was a minute allocatioq of different pursuits, 
according to their respective talents, to the iqembers of the fraternity. 
The selection of Father* Wright to preside over the finances, was not 
more appropriate than the choice of thp remarkable individual who was 

the head of what was called the Hovicsship. About two miles from 
& college there stood unon a iu]}4 on the bmks of the river Odder, a 
boiue, whidi was' dedicated to the restdeoce of the young men 
desiring to become Jesuits, were, according to the rules of the 
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oomiiMy* obliged to go through a probation for two yeare of oabiiaued- 
meditation andprayer. During that space of time,. acandidaiefitf ad- 
mission to the society must remain entirely secluded fiom the worlds 
and occupied exclusively in the work of religious perfeetioni} The 
novices are not allowed to read' out of any profane book more than* ten 
lines a day. The college itself was considered to be too worldly and 
full of turmoil for such a process of complete purification ; and in orddr 
that their sequestration might be more complete, a little edifice was 
raised upon a slight elevation which overhung the river Odder. Here 
no other sounds but the murmurs of the stream as it gurgled over its 
pebbly bed through the deep groves that hung on either side of it, were 
heard by the votaries of silence and of solitude, who were embowered 
in this beautiful abode. How often have I paused to look upon it, in 
the walks which we were occasionally allowed to take in the vicinity of 
this pious and lonely spot ! On the opposite side, of the river was a 
wood, in which we used to go either to ^her nuts or to hunt squirrels. 
Many a time 1 have left the pastimes in which- my companions were , 
engaged, and, descending to the banks of the stream, have fixed my 
eyes upon the Noviceship” upon the other side ; and as 1 heard the 
voices of its inmates rising in their evening hymn through the trees 
which surrounded it, 1 have felt myself thrilled with all those sensations 
which belong to the elevation of piety, and what the profane would de- 
signate as the romance of religion. In this probationary hermitage the 
novices were secluded, and over them there presided a man the most 
remarkable for what I may call the chivalry of Jesuitism whom I have 
ever seen. Father Plowden was the younger brother of a very ancient 
Catholic family, and was, 1 believe, descended from the great lawyer of 
that name. He had been originally educated in Rome, and was from 
thence, after spending many years in Italy, transferred to St. Omer’s. 
He was a perfect Jesuit of the old school : bis mind was stored with 
classical knowledge ; his manners were highly polished ; he had great 
eloquence, which was alternately vehement and persuasive, as the occa- 
sion put his talents into requisition ; and with bis various accomplish- 
ments he combined the loftiest enthusiasm for the advancement of reli- 
gion, and an utter immolation of himself to the glory of the order, of 
which he was unquestionably a great ornament. Though greatly ad- 
vanced in years, he stood erect and tall, with all the evidences of strong 
and inextinguishable vitality about him. His cheek, though worn, had 
the hues of health upon it ; and though his head was quite bald, the 
vivacity of his eyes, that shot their light from beneath their broad and 
shaggy brows, exhibited a mind whose fticulties it did not seem to be in 
the power of time to impair; His powers as a preacher were of a very 
high class. Students at a public schoql listen to religious instruction 
as if it were only a part of the mere routine of their ordinary occupa^ , 
dons. When, however, Mr. Plowden ascended the pulpit, every eye 
and every ear were fixed in attention. His command of lofty diedon ; 
his aealous and forcible delivery ; the noble port which he assumed as 
the herald of intelligence from Heaven; and, more than any thing else, 
the profound conviction which he manifestly entertained of the truth of 
the doctrines which he interpreted, and the sttenuousness of his adjura- 
tion in calUng men's hearts to (^, gave him every title to be con- 
sidered an orator of the ftrst class. Certainly, the belief that be was 
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together devoted to ibe qpirituel welfare of those whom Proyideiiee 
had, in his opinion, assigned^ to his tutelage, greatljr^ enhanced the im^ 
pressivenns of his exhortations. He was looked upon as a model of 
exalted virtue. It was not to the College of Stonynurst that he con- 
fined his labours ; he was also busy in the conversion of Ae population 
in the vicinity. It not unfrequently happened that he was informed, in 
the midst of a winter’s night, that some person at a considerable dis- 
tance from the collie was on the point of death, and stood in need of 
his spiritual aid. The old man, who did not seem to know what hard- 
ship was, would leap from his hard bed, and having hurried on his 
clothes, he would go forth with a lantern, attended by a lay-brother 
of the order, and, making his way over the fens and morasses by which 
dbe college was sunounded, hasten to the* door of the expiring sinner, 
and arrive at his bed-side in time, as he conceived, to speed his soul 
to Heaven. This truly aealous and exalted Christian was the Presi- 
dent of the Noviceshijp; and certainly no man could be] better cal- 
culated to inflise into'^the minds of others that heroical self-abnega- 
tion, and that surrender of all the passions to the advancement of the 
society, which constitute the perfection of a Jesuit. If he could have 
contributed to the saving of the soul of a sinner, or to the promo- 
tion of the glory of St. Ignatius, by laying his head upon the block, he 
would, I am sure, have knelt down to it at the warning of an instant, 
and cried ** strike !” Yet with all this extraordinary energy of zeal, 
and though he carried his enthusiasm to the highest point to which it 
eould reach, he was, notwithstanding, wholly nee from those weak- 
nesses and credulities which are sometimes found in minds deeply im- 
bued with religious feeling. He was a firm believer in the tenets of 
his church ; fbut he did not himself practise, nor did he encourage in 
others, those usages which, in truth, do not belong to the general plan 
of Catholicity, but have grown out of individual fantasy, and ought 
not, in fairness, to be regarded as component parts of the general sys- 
tem. It is but doing justice to the Stonyhurst Jesuits to say, that they 
were by no means given to the inculcation of those opinions, or to the 
observance of those forms, which have chiefly contributed to create a 
disrelish for the Ropisn Catholic religion amongst persons who dissent 
from its doctrines. I must, however, note one exception. The Reve- 
rend Father Reeves, who was at the head of an institution called the 
Sodality, (I haVe made some mention of a similar body in my account 
of the F^es de la Foi, given in a former number,) and was as strange 
a specimen of exiguous eccentricity as 1 remember to have seen. The 
Sodality itself was a curious instance of the mechanism by which the 
Jeruits contrived to keep perfect order in their schools. It consisted 
of the msjority of the boys, who voluntarily enrolled themselves in a 
corporation, which was instituted in honour of theipRlessed Virgin. 
The students who belonged to this society were compdled to select a 
certain number of individi)als from among themselves, who were called 
admonitors, and who bound themselvee to disclose to the heads of the 
ischool every malpractice which should fall under their cognizance. 
^They were, in fact, a set of tell-taki, to whom no degradation attoched, 
^VCause they were elected to the oflSce by the very persons whose con- 
it wu their duty to superintend. Tlitte th«r fuBctiom —ere not 
ditfwdoBrable, although the habit which they engendered waa not, per- 
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liiqM, v|n 7 useful. Reynolds (the celebrated Iridi JaflBer) Wis^ brought 
up at Lieg^e, and was eminent for his skill in detecting, and huinfiddi^ 
in disclosing the offiinces of his fellow-students* In the S9ds^ty ^ 
have parenthetically described its main object), a dumber of rites were 
introduced which might, in my judgment, have been quite a^'well 
omitted. The litde gentleman, of whom I have above made menthm, 
was the director of this Sodality ; and by his fanaticism contributed not 
unfrequently to throw a burlesque upon it. His favourite tenet was, 
that England was ** the dower of the Blessed Virgin,** and had been 
assigned to her by a peculiar gift from Heaven. Accordingly, in his 
spiritual exhortations, he never called England by any other name than 
Dos Marise.*’ Every sentence was conduded with this strange ap- 
pellation, to the utterance of which he gave, by his shrill and almost 
infantine intonations, accompanied by his wild but pigmy, ^stures, 
and the contortions of a withered countenance, a great peculiarity of 
ridicule. He used to fall into paroxysms of prophecy in the pulpit, 
when he announced that England would speedily be converted, that the 
Virgin would be restored to her rights, and that she would be rein- 
stated in the plenitude of possessiouJn dos Marias.** These homilies 
of the poor man created nothing but merriment among the students, and 
pity among his brethren ; but they were loth to deprive him of his 
office, as it was his only enjoyment, and he had filled it for several 
years. Many jokes were practised upon him. He had in his posses- 
sion some handfuls of flour, which he declared, and verily believed, 
had been consecrated by St. Alagrius Gonzaga, and which he regarded 
as a sovereign specific for all maladies. Those who were fond of wag- 
gery would call at his chamber with a very devout aspect, and beg a 
little of this flour, which he would give with many encomiums upon 
its virtues. It was then contrived to have it replaced, and Father 
Reeves would exultingly exclaim, that it had all the properties of the 
oil in the widow's cruise in the Scriptures, and was incapable of sus- 
taining a diminution. But if Father Reeves created mirth at his ex- 
pense, he had dreadful opportunifies, during what was called The 
Retreat,*' of retaliating upon the laughers, by depriving them of all use 
of the organs of risibility, and putting the muscles of yawning into ex- 
clusive use. The Retreat" is a period of annuaf seclusion, which lasts 
about seven days, during which the students are forbidden to speak 
even at their meals, and are compelled to expend the time in religious 
contemplation* In all Jesuit colleges, some days in every year are ap- 
propriated to the holy sequestration from which it derives its name. To 
persons living in the world, it might he of considerable use to retire for 
a limited period from its pursuits; but I question whether it does school- 
boys, who have, at a Jesuit school at least, an abundance of daily 
prayer, any wy substantial or permanent good. The minds of even the 
most pious and seraphic can scarcriy sustaiu themselves for such a con- 
tinuance upon the wing in the lofUer and more rarified regions of de- 
votion. It must therefore have been no very easy task for boys of 
fourteen or fifteen years not to alight for repose upon more sublunary 
objects. Howevelr, every thing that could be devised in the way of ex- 
ternal form was resorted to for the purpose of giving impressiveness 
to the observances of this dismal week. Adjoining the great dormi- 
tory, there was a large apartment situated immediately beneath the two 



ifpmtiowem. 'Here aislntactt alter, with« airigi^lamp^buming upon 
'Wui placed : ail otlier lig^ht waa-teadttded. Viie atiidenta aaaetnbled 
^t,>dad,fin tbe amal of the profound atlOnco wbiob was main- 
tamed,* it was in •winter' nrmoantftil thing to listen to the wind that 
moaned roondthe towera that .hang o?er^ us, and swept through the 
long and darkened windows* An hour of tacitsm meditation was first 
ordmaed. This wasfbllowed by a sermon. Father ^Reeves appeared 
at the altar,' dressed in^ the rob^' of bis order, which, however, made 
hfta look more pragmatical than dignified. The lamp that played upon 
bis featurea* brought them outp^and gave bim, by Its lucid light, the as- 

e t of an old woateBy'who beKeved herself ibr a century to have 
a dealing with the devfi. A strong preacher might have produced 
aoRie exciting effect under such circumstances; bat Father Reeves, 
both in the ejection of his subjects,- and in the manner of treating them, 
infficted upon us a tedium which superseded all necessity of penance. 
His ^favourite topic was the overthrow of the fiillen angels. He de- 
scribed the wlude catepsign in heaven, in which Lucifer had been 
worsted by the ar ebangd, with a minuteness of celestial strat^y, which 
I dmll not cease to remember. His fevourite text was ** quasi ruden- 
tibus detracti.'* The pulling down of Satan with a rope &om heaven 
was the subject of many ahd many a description, which, in elaborate 
* particularity of inOident, it would be difficult to surpass. I must acquit 
the other Jesuits, however, of any participation in these follies. They 
were generally men of good understanding, who combined with a well- 
regi^ted zeal Ibr religion, sound common sense. 

There were about one hundred and fifty boys in the college, who 
were divided into six classes. Each class had a separate master, who 
at the termiimtion of a year became the head of the next class, into 
which all tH students under his suj^htendence were transferred ; so 
Chat in general the same instructor for six years carried on the same 
boys dirough their successive gradations of tuition. This plan is the 
more deserving of remark, because it prevailed through all the Jesuit 
idiools upon the CSontinent. The lowest class was called the Abeceda- 
rians, from their being initiated into the elements of knowledge; the 
next was called Figiires, and afterwards came the classes of grammar, 
^fntax, poetry, and rhetoric. It is obvious that much of a boy’s ac- 
quirements, and a good deal of the character of his taste, must have 
depended upon the individual to whose instructions be was thus almost 
exclusively confined. It was my gOod fortune to be placed at first in 
the class of the Reverend Father Laurensonrwho was an excellent Latin 
scholar, and had besideB a strong relirii for English composition. He 
’ was an excellent man, with an exceedingly goed heart, with generous 
and honourable feelings, and entirely free from that suppleness which 
has been attributed, but in my mind erroneously, to ffie|teuy to which he 
belonged. The Jesuits who were employed in courts to influence the 
minds of ministers, and to sway the decisions of cabinets, might have 
been addicted to habits of duptieity, which are almost inseparable from 
wAk pursuits ; but in febmr cMeges, 1 smprehend, that they were little 
aeore than ardent instractorshi efessical learning; and, os far as my ex- 
|M|je|iee goes, 1 can aver that 1 never observed least tendency upon 
tgiip^piurt io incttlcatoany doctrine, or to hoM up any personal example, 
(gTlfliltolUse dexterity which has been so long regaroed as their aitri- 
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bate. 'TheReiv. Mr.^Laarenson^'oras a plersbiiifi^tibn of jfMtmefta. 
He was a great gaunt Man, widi a deep soiioroiM vofte^'aliid'g'eoaa- 
tenance in which it was eaty to discover his vigorous iirti^ect; bie^o^ 
and manly nature, and an irascibility 'which, with all bis eftoa,*hhd>pntli 
the discipline of Loyola, ihe found it irapocsible to conquer. * Fatbev^Iiid^ 
renson was obliged, from, I believe, ill-health, to give up theblftCS ;'^attl 
was succeeded by a gCntlerngn who is at pr^ent at the head bf tiio 
college, the Rbv. Mr. Brooks. He lately kttracfaed some notice* fn 
Rome, having attended as deputy from the Bnglteh province fbr iHe 
election of a general of the society, dpon the death of Alagrius FoVtfs, 
having travelled in his own carriage, which eacited the comments 
of his Continental brethren, who thought that a Jesuit might travel fn 
his neighbour’s carriage, but was forbidden by his vow of poverty fi^om 
lolling in his own. If, however, they attributed 'the selection of this 
conveyance tp any spMt of ostentation in the English deputy, they mis- 
took Mr. Brooks. He was, when he became the teacher of the biass to 
which 1 belonged, a young man of manners which were pCshed, pei> 
haps, to the utmost limit of refinement. His taste in literature was 
highly cultivated, and his mind was filll of examples from the beat au- 
thors, and of precepts from the best ancient and modem critics. He 
took exceedingly great pains in exciting an admiration for the beauties 
of the classical writers which it was his office to explain ; and in render- 
ing them into English, he enforced the necessity of preserving the 
strength and the colour of the Gredt or the Latin phrase. To Eng- 
lish composition he insisted that particular attention should be paid. 
He was also an excellent teacher of recitation. He had studied it, to- 
gether with another Jesuit, Mr. Darrel, (one" of the old Catholic family 
of that name in Kent) ; and both had made themselves complete masters 
of the principles on which it depends. There were two books which 
they had in perpetual use, one was Walker's Elocution, and another (it 
is not much known, though it contains excellent matter,) called Cheiro- 
nomia, written by the Rev. Mr. Austin, a brother-in-law of the Irish 
Chief Justice. Nothing can be more barbarous than the intonations 
with which most boys, after they leave school, either read or speak. In 
Ireland the system oj recitation is detestable. At ^tonyhurst, if a few 
important branches of education were not as much attended to as they 
ought to have been, a neglect of this useful and pleasurable accom- 
plishment was not among &eir faults. The passion which prevailed at 
this school for recitation soon extended itself to acting. A private 
theatre was built, at the expense of the students, under the superintend- 
ence of the masters. There were also exhibitions called AcademicsV’ 
where the boys were examined in Greek and Latin, and recited their 
own verses before a great concourse of people, who assembled from 
the neighbourh^. These shows tended ^atly to excite emulatibn 
and that love of distinction which the Jesuits had a particular fkculty 
in creating. A number of ladies used, at one period, to attend these 
spectacles. However, the Jesuits thought it prudent to dispense with 
their attendance, as one of them, a young woman who lived near Pres- 
ton, fell desperately in love with the late Hr. Gerald Baggot, of Castle 
Ba^got, who had a person and countenance endowed with many capti- 
vating qualitieji. Ihe lady became deeply enamoured with him at first 
sight. There were rumours of her having used Various ingenious 
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means to convey to him nn intimation of her passion. I do not exaedy 
recollect the particulars of the c^t9ropbe» bnt it was of such a nature 
as induced the Jesuits to prohibit the attendance of the gender sex at 
their annual exhibitions. This regulation was only an extension of 
Aeir rule with i:egard to women, from the night to the broad day. It • 
b a law anioag the Jesuits that no women shall be permitted to sleep 
in their coUeges. Under no circumstances, no matter how urgent, was 
any deviation from an ordinance so ungallant ever allowed. The mo- 
th^ and, what was far more deserviw of note, the sisters of the stu- 
denb^ used occasionally to come to monyhurst to visit them. Ire- 
meml^i' to have seen, walking through the play-mund, and accom- 
nmded by their relatives, some of the most heautinil girls upon whom 
1 have ever looked. The college was thronged with English GsMfaolics 
of the hipest class, and I have the warrant of Lord Byron for saying, 
that the English Catholic women are remarkable for a peculiar loveu- 
ness, which a certam shy superciliousness of bearing tends to set off. 
Aurora Roby,* of whom Don Juan becomes enamoured, and who is 
hated by the Lady Adeline, is a Catholic. I have seen forms and faces 
at Stonyhurst, among the groups of visitors, from which the. great poet 
might have selected his model of a Popish belle of the old idolatrous aris- 
tocracy of England, and who would themselves have justified in *their 
own persons, ** the invocation of saints.’’ The Jesuits always received 
ibeir guests with a splendid and cordial hospitality. After dinner, 
however, scenes of amusing embarrassment would sometimes occur. 
Preston was at the distance of fifreen miles ; the road ran through a 
wild and unfrequented country, and to return there at a late hour of 
the night was extSeedingly inconvenient. A remote intimation would 
at first be given that beds would be acceptable, and then the ear of 
Doctor Stone was deaf to the insinuation ; what was at first but a sug- 
gestion, grew into a broad hint, and at length strengthened itself into a 
direct request. The Doctor would then state, with all the politeness with 
which it was possible that a negative to a lady could be enveloped, th^t 
Saint Ignatius had, in founding the order, laid it down as a fundamental 
maxim, that none of the daughters of Eve should sleep within the gates 
of the society ; and in order to mitigate the apparent violation of cour- 
tesy, he would add, with a pious ejaculation, '*lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” To this announcement it was impossible to make auy opposi- 
tion. The carriage was ordered. Bonnets were tightly tied about 
throats, whieh i% was indeed perilous to look on — ^tippets of the warmest 
fur were drawn over bosoms whose undulations would have shaken the 
vows of Saint Sejanus. The party left the great refectory, and pro- 
ceeded through the long and dreary passage^of the old castle, attended 
by a band of Jesuits to the great entrance, where the carriage which 
i^as to convey them to Preston was drawn up. Here the resolution of 


* ** She was a Catbolic, too, sincere, austere, 

As far as her own gentle heart allow'd. 

And deemed that fallen worship far more dear. 
Perhaps because ’twas fallen : ner sires were proud 
Of deeds and daTys, when they bad fill'd the ears 
Of nations, and bad never bent or bow’d 
To rival power : and as she was the last, 

She held their old faith and their feelings fast>” 
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the ladie$ would fail them. The dart^neas of the night, the keenness df 
the biting air, the gusts of wind' that would come 8weepin|f from the 
dreariness that surrounded the college, would render a journey to Pres- 
ton a serious undertaking. Here the party would stand dismayed i and, 
after a pause, voices that, like music, sound sweetest by night, would 
again renew their intimations, that for once the ordinances of Ignalhis 
might be violated, and that, after all, no great risk would be incurred 
by a little extension of the splendour of the Jesuit board, to the bridf 
lodging of a night. It was, however, in vain, that to the venerable 
rector of the English Province these adjurations were addressed. 
Some of the younger members of the Order, who stood with torches 
beside him, might have relented, but the Doctor was immovable. He 
still psaserved that gentlemanlike demeanour, which is, with a Jesuit, 
equivalent to a precept of religion ; but he was not to be stirred from 
his purpose. Though the thunder should roll, and shake the old castle 
to its foundation, and the lightning should show the loveliest faces pale 
with dismay by its nearest and broadest flashings, still the Jesuit was 
never surprised into a breach of the anti^chivalrous canons of his order. 
He would bow the ladies into their carriages with a relentless perse- 
verance ; and in the midst bf hail and storm, would command the gates 
to be closed, while the postboys cracked their whips and put spurs to 
their horses, and the wheels that rattled over the pavement of the old 
avenue announced, as they rolled away, the victory which the disciple ^ 
of Loyola had gained over human nature, by his insensibility to charms, 
which if the Devil had copied when he tenr^ted St. Anthony in the 
shape of a woman, the recluse would have succumbed. 

Perhaps the rigorous rules adopted by the Jesuits, in order to render 
themselves impregnable in their vows of continence, or to secure 
themselves from all impeachment of their morality, may be regarded 
with some justice as carried to an extremity of precaution. Still, the 
alacrity with which accusations against religious confraternities are pre- 
ferred, and the readiness with which they are received, justify, to a 
great extent, the severe discipline, which has bad the eflect, not only of 
preserving the virtue, but, what is really equivalent, the moral character 
of the Society of Jesus. Robertson, who was by no means favourable 
to the Order, observes, that while other communities 'degenerated into 
licentiousness, die Jesuits always sustained a high reputation for per-' 
sonal good conduct. His commendation is peculiarly applicable to 
the College of Stonyhurst. Vice had no residence within its walls. I 
do not recollect having either remarked or heard of the least deviation 
from propriety among the members of the Society. One Reverend 
gentleman, who was not, hovil^ver, a Jesuit, but proposed to become one, 
was slightly addicted to the pleasures of the table ; and lest his love of 
conviviality should grow into an excess, although he was a man of 
considerable abilities, he was informed that bis tendencies were 
not in conformity with the discipline of Ignatius, and was po- 
litely required to leave the college. The Jesuits omitted no effort 
to introduce amongst the students that regard for propriety which pre- 
vailed' amongst themselves. The passages in the ancient writers, 
which were tinctured with any indelicacy of phrase, were omitted in 
editions expressly designed by the Jeimits for their schools, and which 
had been chiefly puldished by Juvency. The boys^Were under a per- 
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petual vigilance. From the school-room, the dinner-room» and the 
play-ground| the superintendents of the establishment, who performed 
the office of sentinels, were never absent. Besides these functionaries, 
there were also the admonitors/* selected by the boys themselves for 
the purpose of keeping watch over their conduct. The result of these 
exp^ients was a propriety in the demeanour of the students, which it 
would be difficult to surpass. Blasphemy and indecency of expression 
were wholly unknown, and 1 think that I may state, with perfect 
truth, that, during the whole time I continued in the college, 1 
never heard a syllable at which, the modesty of a girl could have 
.been startled. It must be confessed, that many of the young men 
who were educated at Stonyhurst, did not afterwards exhibit the 
evidences of that strict morality in which they had been educated* Cer- 
tain English Roman Catholics of fortune, on leaving the college, threw 
themselves so headlong into indulgence, that they attracted attention 
even in London, by the sudden and splashing plunge which they took 
into pleasure. But it is not from a few individuals that the merits of a 
general system are to be tried ; and it must also be remembered, that 
English Catholics of great opulence and of high rank found themselves, 
on entering the world, destitute of all political pursuit. The want of 
legitimate occupation to men, to whom the law denied it, and who 
were above a profession, was of necessity an incentive to dissipation. 
But, in truth, it is only in a very few instances that Stonyhurstians have 
deviated from the habits which were inculcated by their Jesuit instruc- 
tors. If some members of the Four-iti-hand Club were produced by 
this college, it should be also known that the generality of the students 
have furnished an honourable contrast. The Welds, Gages, Stourtons, 
Clidords, Talbots, w^ere all educated at Stonyhurst, and are eminent for 
genuine morality and worth. Take the present Earl of Shrewsbury : 
where is there a better man to be found ? It may be thought that he is 
too much addicted to polemical disputation ; but let it not be forgotten, 
that he has only acted on the defensive, and that when his religion 
was made an object of vilification, he came forward to repel imputations 
which were not only levelled at the reasonableness of his opinions, but 
the rights which he has drawn 'from a hero in British history with his 
splendid title. He was my School-fellow. I remember him well. 
John Talbot was in person a chubby, well-rounded, plump little Eng- 
lishman, with a face in which a peculiar mildness was suffused from eyes 
of a bright blue colour, over a face that was moulded in health and soft- 
ness. He wasapmewhat lubberly in his movements, and did not much 
relish the more animated exercises of the school. His pleasure was, 
during the hours of amusemqpt, to w;alk up and down the wall of an 
old orchard that ran along the playground, with one of the Jesuits, or 
with some of the more grave of his companions, and to talk over the 


literary occupations in which he had been engaged. 1 here was no 
fagging system at Stonyhurst; and the absence of all superiority of 
manner in the young Catholic nobility, and especially in the future 
Earl of Shrewsbury, afibrded a proof that it is pot necessary for the 
purposes of reducing young patricians to the useful level of equality 
^(lich prevails at our public schools. The Jesuits took care to make 
distinctions between the children of tradesmen and the descendants 
jpf ihe oldest aristocracy in the .island* .John Talbot was unaffectedly 
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itoodest in his bearing. He did not seem in the leasi to value himself 
upon his superior rank, but appeared to aim at superiority by his lite- 
rary qualifications. He was extremely diligent, and had a high repu- 
tation for ability. Since he has left the college, he has, in the midst of 
inomense wealth, and on the summit of society, continued to seek dis- 
tinction by his learning and his talents. The book which he has pub- 
lished is fraught with the true tenets of liberty, and with proofs df hia 
capacity to assert them. The doors of the Senate are now thrown open 
to him, and great opportunities will speedily arise, of which 1 make no 
doubt that he will avail himself, of proving, from that seat in the Hou^e 
of Lords, which was won by his illustrious ancestor, and with which so 
much glory is associated, that a Catholic legislator can be the foe to 
corrupt abuses, the champion of religious toleration, and a supporter of 
that constitution, of which he will furnish evidence that no violation was 
perpetrated, in the admission to, its full privileges, of a man who will 
employ his high rank, and the splendid occasions which it will afford 
him, to sustain the best institutions, by upholding the freedom of his 
country. 

There were at Stonyhursc, as 1 have mentioned, a great number of 
English Catholics of the highest rank. The number of Irish boys was 
about half chat of the English.^ They were generally greatly inferior 
in station, though many of them were the children of the best Catholic 
gentry in Ireland. There existed among the natives of the two coun- 
tries a strong rivalry, which was occasionally wrought up to animosity. 
The favourite game at the school was a very violent one, called foot- 
ball. The Irish were marshalled on one side of a large field, and the 
English on the other. When they became heated, the boys showed 
a spirit of antipathy, which reminded one of the feuds of the two na- 
tions. In general, the English were successful, because they shov/ed 
more prudence and self-control. The Irish were so precipitate and 
headlong as constantly to miss the victory when they were on the point 
of gaining it. The same emulation ran into their school exercises. 
Wherever attention and assiduity were required, the English were ge- 
nerally superior ; but in matters of display the Irish w'cnt far beyond 
them. This was particularly observable in their declamation, in which 
the Irish were unquestionably far more accomplishTed. The Jesuits 
themselves were all Englishmen, and I think that they occasionally ex- 
hibited that contempt for Ireland, which is exceedingly observable 
among the English Catholics who have not mixed much in the world. 

I should not have adverted to this prejudice, had it not greatly contri- 
buted to the production of an event, to which some importance has been 
attached ; I allude to the establishmcne of the College of Clongowes. 

I have already mentioned that Doctor Beattie, the old Irish Jesuit, had 
declined to transfer the fund belonging to his provin^se to Stonyhurst. 
It was, however, arranged that a certain number of young Irishmen 
should be sent to Stonyhurst, to be educated for the Order, and that 
the expense of their instruction should be defrayed by the Irish trea- 
sury. Accordingly, several young men came over, with Doctor 
Kenny, the present president of Stonyhurst, at their head. They were 
treated, as they themselves alleged, in a very cold, supercilious, and 
English fashion. Much discontent f^revailed amongst them, and in 
consequence of their complaints, the General of the Order gave direc- 
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tions that they should be despatched to Sicily for the purpose of com- 
pleting their education at the Jesuit College of Palermo. They were 
accordingly shipped off. This separation completed the breach with 
the Irish province. Had the embryo Jesuits^ who were transmitted 
from Ireland, been more cordially received, an ultimate junction of 
both tfunds might have been accomplished. The Hiberno-Sicilians, 
however, on their return from Palermo, exhibited an alienation, in 
which nationality, coupled with their reminiscences, had some share ; 
and rejecting ell co-operation with the English Jesuits, founded the 
College of Clongowes. On its first establishment, Mr. Peel, who was 
then Secretary for Ireland, urged on, 1 presume, by the alarmists by 
whom he was surrounded, and who were once in possession of his confi- 
dence, appeared to take fright, and sent for Dr. Kenny, to interrogate 
him. The latter attended, having, it is said, first obtained some judicious 
suggestions from Mr. Scully, the author of the celebrated book on the 
Penal 'Code. The Secretary was completely foiled by the Priest ; the 
College of Clongowes was founded; and the preposterous Act of Parlia- 
ment which has been recently introduced, in order, 1 presume, to recon- 
cile the people of England to the extension of the principle of religious 
toleration, will prove as inefficient in arresting its progress, as the per- 
aotial interrogatories administered by Mr. Peel, in the prevention of its 
establishment. 

The Act requiring the registry of every Jesuit, and prohibiting the 
incase of the Order, is utterly nugatory. A Jesuit is not admitted 
intome Society with any of the pomp, pride, and glorious circum- 
stance of the Church. They prudently avoided, at Stonyhurst, the 
performance of such spectacles as take place upon the taking of the veil. 
After the noviceship was concluded, the head of the college, who was 
also rector of the province, administered the oaths of religious inaugu- 
ration, in a small chapel, from which strangers were excluded. It was 
not ever accurately known what persons had been initiated into tho 
community. If this practice was adopted before the recent Act of Par- 
iiament, it is not likely that the habits of secrecy, which were already 
in existence, will be laid aside, for the purpose of affording to the Attor- 
ney-General an opportunity of putting into force what the framers of 
the abortive act itself intended to let fall still-b.orn from the womb of 
legislation, and to become at once a dead-letter in the law. 

I am at a loss to discover any evil to society, and much more sur- 
prised to hear it suggested tliat any danger can accrue to the state, from 
the extension of a body which is far more a literary, than a political 
confederacy in these countries. In France, indeed, where there is a 
large party of men whose personal interest attaches them to servile ha- 
bits, it may be justifiable to use the strongest measures, in order to 
counteract the opinions which the French Jesuits are supposed to in- 
culcate. But in these free islands, where Liberty is of Ipng growth, and 
has struck its roots so deeply into the public mind, even if the Jesuits 
were disposed to use their utmost efibrts to eradicate its principles, they 
would prove utterly unavailing. The intellect of the country is too 
powerful to be subdued by their proverbial dexterities. But the great- 
est injustice is, in my judgment, done to the British and Irish Jesuits, by 
llj(|pr||bnting to them any opinion^which are in the least degree hostile 
(pjfcRSbe liberty. The rule of the Order is, that a Jesuit should en|ertain 
Md teach no political tenets which are not in conformity with the institu- 
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tioiifl under which he lives. In America, the Jesuits are all republicans. 
Two of them lately visited Rome : on being heard to express some 
strong democratic sentiments, they were reprehended by the General of 
the Order ; but the Council of Five, td whom they appealed, and to whom 
the General himself is responsible, declared, that as the form of govern- 
ment in the United States was republican, it was the duty of an Ame- 
rican Jesuit to feel as an American citizen ; and rescinded the decision 
of the Superior. 

I should, however, limit myself to the results of my own per- 
sonal experience; and 1 can safely appeal to every person who has 
been educated at Stonyhurst, when 1 assert, as 1 most emphatically 
do, that a base political sentiment was never made a matter of 
either immediate or indirect inculcation. The Jesuits there were 
strongly attached to the constitution and liberties of their coun- 
try. For the glory of England, notwithstanding political disquali- 
fications which a^cted the Roman Catholics, they felt a deep and 
enthusiastic interest : of this 1 recollect a remarkable instance. The 
students were assembled in order to witness some experiments tn 
galvanism, which a gentleman, who brought to the college a philoso- 
phical apparatus, had been employed to perform. In the midst of pro- 
found attention, a person rushed in, and exclaimed that Nelson had 
won a great victory. There was an immediate cheer given by the Je- 
suits, and echoed by the boys. Presently a newspaper was received, 
and the whole college gathered round the reader with avidity\| and 
when the details of the battle of Trafalgar tvere heard, there werd're- 
peated acclamations at almost every sentence ; and when the narrative 
had been concluded, continued shouts for ** old England’’ were sent up, 
and every cap was thrown into the air, in celebration of the great event, 
by which the navy of France was annihilated, and our masterdom of 
the ocean was confirmed. Several days for rejoicing were given to the 
students, and a poem, which 1 then, at least, considered a fine one, in 
honour of the battle, was composed by one of the Jesuits, and admirably 
recited in the great hall, which was appropriated to such exhibitions. 

It is time (for this article has run, I perceive, to a great length,) that 
1 should conclude these Schoolboy Recollections”, of men in whom, 
with a few blemishes, there was certainly much to be admired, and, by 
one who was educated among them, a great deal to be gratefully re- 
membered. 1 found amongst them great kindness, faithful friendship, 
a generous and most disinterested zeal for the advancement in learning 
of the persons whose minds they had in charge ; and to their purity of 
life, their sincere piety, and their spirit of wise toleration, I am only 
discharging a duty which I owe to truth, in bearing my warmest attes- 
tation. The general policy of the Order may have been found injurious 
to the well-being of states, in which they acquired an illegitimate as- 
cendency ; their diplomatists and politicians may have accommodated 
their morality with too ready a flexibility to the inclinations of kings 
and of women ; they may have placed the confessional too near the 
cabinets of the one, and the boudoirs of the other ; but as instructoirs 
of youth, when far from courts, and from a pernicious contact vrith 
those vices which the danger of infection renders it perilous to cure, 
they were, I believe, in the main, what my own personal experience has 
taught me to consider the individuals of their Order whom 1 had any 
personal opportunity of observing ; and 1 confess, that I give my full 
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assent to the sentiments which were expressed in their regard by Gres* 
^set» in the beautifiil poem which he wrote on leaving them for ever, en* 
titled Adieux aux Jesnites!” 

^^Qu'il m’est doux de pouvoir leur rendre un t^moignage 
Dont I’int^ret, la crtiinte, et I’espoir soiit-exclus. 

A leur sort le mien ne tient plus. 

L’impartialit^ va tracer leur imago. 

Ouip j'ai vu des mortels, j’en dois ici Faveu, 

Trop combattusp connus trop peu. 

J’ai vu des esprits vrais, des cceurs incorruptibles, 

Vou4a k la patrie, k leurs rois, k leur Dieu. 

A leurs propres maux insensibles. 

Prodigues de leurs jours, tendres et parfaits amis, 

£t souvent bienfaiteurs paisibles 
De leurs plus fougUeux ennemis : 

Trop estim^s enfin, pour 4tre moins hais. 

Quo d’autres s’cxhalent, dans leur haine insenst^e, 

£n reproches injurieux, 

Chercnefit en les quittant a les rendre odieux : 

Pour moi, fidele au vrai, fidele & ma pensde, 

Cost ainsi qu’en partant je leur fais mes adieux/' 


INTERLACHEN IN 1829. 

the extraordinary things I have seen m my travels, what seems 
to me the most singular/ is this colony of fashionables in the heart of 
primitive Switzerland. It is a curious idea of the gay and the sociable, 
who take the trouble of crossing mountains and lakes in order to meet 
one another again in this out-of-the-way corner of the woihl. 

Imagine a village of boarding-houses by the side of black wooden cha- 
lets, in the midst of the wildest scenery, in face of the Monch and Jung 
Frau, with scarcely any other mode of approach except by one of the 
two lakes of Thun or Brienz, between which it is situated. When you 
go out to walk, you find an excellent road, shaded by beautiful walnut- 
trees, which, unfortunately, this year are very much eaten by the cock- 
chafers, and have just the appearance of ladies dressed in muslin or 
gauze — every form and limb is seen in that clear, hazy manner. You 
meet every moment parties of fashionables of both sexes, who arc pro- 
menading or visiting ; or else you encoiunter groups of pilgrims to the 
picturesque, going or returning from the surrounding mountains ; gen- 
tlemen and ladies with pikes in their hands, and both with equally 
large straw hats. The only particular in which they differ, are the 
men wearing blouzes,” and carrying havresacs on their backs ; and 
even this distinction is sometimes done away with. 

But how shall 1 immortalize the English four-in-hand 1 met to-day 
in Untersen? A dashing English carriage, with four hack horses, 
had a curious effect, combined with the chars of all shapes and sizes 
one sees driving in all directions, with the clumsy riding-horses taken 
from the cart — in short, with the vast variety of moving vehicles every- 
where to be seen. Nor must 1 forget the boats moving continually on the 
lakes of Thun and Brienz to every village on their well-known banks. 

Yet amidst all these temptations to wander to a distance, sufficient 
time is found for every home amusement. Society is never wanting. 
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as die boarders meet at a public dinner-table. Balls and concerts 
are sometimes got up, and the Church of England service performed! 
on Sunday. The cheapness of living, for five ^ancs a day. every thing 
included, is not the least astonishing part of this extraordinary Stviss 
village. Runners and wrestling matches, at which prizes are distri- 
buted by the strangers to the victorious country people, may. likewise 
be notic^ among its singularities. 

The young peasant-girls are here much prettier, and much more taste- 
fully dressed, than those who languish in comparative obscurity in the 
other parts of Switzerland. Their hair is simply dressed in a circular 
plait, quite low behind, but it is parted and braided over the forehead 
in front, and a little bow of black ribbon stands coqiiettishly on one 
side, and is very becoming. 

Instead of the stupid, full Swiss petticoat, the shape is shown to some 
advantage, and the greater height and slenderness of their 6gur^e ap- 
pears. After the short, full white sleeve ends, a coloured stocking is 
worn which fits close to the arm, and is fastened above the elbow by a 
coloured garter, which is pretty, though odd. This is the present 
fashion among the juvenile belles of Interlaclien. Those who work in 
the fields wear generally large straw hats to shade their faces ; in short, 
the paysannes" of Interlachen are more conscious of their beauty, and 
more coquettish in their manner, than any women 1 have ever seen. 
They have much more quickness, and more delicate features than the 
generality of the Swiss peasants ; in short, they are quite the fashion- 
able Ic'tdies of this part of the country ; and* truly their delicacy is fos- 
tered by many circumstances. 

Many of the families are very rich ; they have no oppressors, and 
most of them add the pride of ancient descent to present ease of cir- 
cumstances — having coats of arms which they have inherited from their 
fathers ; so that they resemble the ancient Swiss, as they are represented 
in the time of the first confederation, — equally at ease, equally proud 
and independent. I should think there is very little change in the 
country since tlicn, only liberty has rendered it more flourishing. 

In speaking of the women of Interlachen, 1 must not forget the Belle 
Bateliere, who keeps a shop at Untersen ; and the yjoung men still run 
after her to look at her, on account of her former fame, though sorrow 
has left indelible traces on her countenance. 

How shall I ever be able to describe all the curiosities of the neigh- 
bourhood of Interlachen, so numerous in every way, besides the fashion- 
able fantasies I have mentioned! — to tell the legends attached to every 
castle, to the mountains, the villages, the caverns, which I have listened 
to with delight, while strolling among the shady walks commanding a view 
of the interesting places which were the subject of conversation ; while 
the Monch and Jung Frau, fit companions for one another, shone beau- 
tifully in clear vestal light, after obscurity had crept over the other 
mountains, and were reflected in the dark waters of the Aar beneath : 
even the guardian star of the Jung Frau, w4)ich seems ever to watch 
over her, and enlighten her in the hours of darkness, shone brightly in 
the river — beautiful emblem of the care which Heaven takes of inno- 
cence amidst the night of adversity! Row many ages have these two 
pure beings stood silent witnesses of the deeds of men! What scenes 
of dark wickedness could they tell of; and how must the souls of those 
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i^}io cfominitted ib^m.have reproached them, when they turned tlidr 
fyes^owards these beautiful mountains from the blood which flowed 
around them. When the Lord of.Rothenfliie had murdered bis brother 
for the sake of his inheritance, no wonder that he could no longer bear 
the sight of such enduring witnesses, but fled his country, and died far 
from all he bad loved ; — as we read in the inscription on the rock on the 
road to Laiuerbrunnen, near which the deed was committed. 

I will endeavour to retrace some of these legends, the memory of 
which endures in my mind. I have read and listened attentively to the 
suMect, for my heart takes delight in the romance attached to it. 

Rinkelberg is a nice vills^e, in a lovely situation on the Lake of 
Bnenz. There are the remains of an old castle, and a church is now 
built close beside them. A romantic tale is told of the last lord of 
this place. He became enamoured of the daughter of a fisherman, re- 
markable *for her beauty, in the village opposite, across the lake. He 
pflen begged her father to bring her to his castle and leave her with 
him ; but the old father said he should rather prefer her death. One 
day he brought her, accompanying her himself, but could net be pre- 
vmled upon to leave her : which so enraged the tyrant lord, tliat from 
his castle he shot the poor girl in the heart, as she was returning home 
in her father's boat. ^ 

Tile old man seemed to take no notice, but be nurtured the deep 
cold vengeance of a true Swiss heart. He buried bis daughter, and 
left the country. Some time after, the tyrant lord wished to build an- 
other castle on a neighbouring eminence, and for that purpose he sum- 
moned all the best architects. The old father of the unfortunate maid 
seized the opportunity of revenging her fate ; he suffered his beard to 
grow, and otherwise disguised himself completely. Pretending to be a 
master-mason, he presented himself before the Lord of Rinkelberg, took 
him to the hiU where the castle was to be built, tried the rock, consi- 
dered the situation, and, finally, asked the lord what his castle should 
be called. “ Schadenburg, the castle of wrong,” said he. “ No ; 
Freyburg, the castle of liberty,” resumed the pretended mason ; and 
at the same time he struck the vile lord a blow with his hammer, which 
despatched him within sight of the spot where his fair victim had pe- 
rished through his unworthy and ungoverned passions. Tradition as- 
sures us of the safety of the old flsberman. Tlie tyrant was the last 
of his race ; and his was not a character to attract the affection of the 
neighbouring peasants, who most likely shielded their countryman from 
the rage of the lord's retainers, had any been willing to revenge his 
death. < 

At the distance of a long walk from Interlachen is the Beatenhohle, 
or St, Beat's Cave. You arrive there through a pretty wood of firs, in 
many places close to the Lake of Thun, and indulging you with many 
peeps of its waters through openings in the dark trees. An ancient 
direction-post points the way to this once celebrated place of pil- 
grimage. Having passed this, you still ascend to a high face of perpen- 
dicular rock, in which is a cavern shaded by trees and bushes, out of 
which runs a stream, which forms, lower down, the pretty cascade of 
9^e^ach, seep by all voyagers on the Lake of Thun, Tradition as- 
this as the residence of the first preacher of Christiakiity in this 
tl,WWOurhood. For the honour of my couptrymen, I must fain de*> 
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dare him to have been an Englishman, who returning from Rofaa^ 
where the Pope had taken great pains with his edifidation, and' girm 
him the name of Beat, was quite in despiKr on seeing the dreadful state 
of this, then heathen valley. Finding no one would take him into 
their home, he sought three days for a habitation, and at last rejoiced 
in finding a very sorry one,^none other than this cave : where, I fear, 
the water must at times have been a great annoyance to him. How** 
ever, Satan was a still greater plague, if report speaks truth. Seven 
days he battled with him for this miserable hole ; till at last faith and 
prayer prevailed, and St. Beat obtained possession ; but not quiet; for 
the Devil raised a most dreadful tempest when the good saint wished 
to go and administer the food of the word to a faithful fiock who waited 
for him, broke his boat, and reduced him to despair, till he cast himself 
down on his red mantle ; and then the Devil's spite was amply made up 
to him, for he was wafted on it high over the waves to the ea:pectant 
congregation, who, no doubt, were much strengthened and confirmed 
by his miraculous appearance. Another sweet bit of revenge he ob« 
tained over Satan, who in the church, when one of Beat's converts wjss 
preaching, was very busy in a corner under the pulpit, setting down 
the names of all those who fell asleep on a very hot day after a long 
walk, during the sermon ; feeling quite sure, that, if he had it down in 
black and white, to show at the judgement-day, these unlucky wights 
would all be condemned, without mercy, to everlasting chains. So 
many slept, that the goat's-skin the Devil had with him was quite full ; 
and in order to stretch it to make it hold\nore, he pulled it with his 
teeth till Jiis bead knocked against the pulpit and rang again : which 
made Beat, who was watching him, burst into a loud laugh, and woke 
all the sleepers for that day. The miraculous virtues of Beat's cloak 
seem to have ceased after this — for fear, 1 suppose, of his becoming too 
conceited. He is said to have died in peace, leaving Christianity pros- 
perous on the shores of the Bended Lake (as the Lake of Thtin is called 
in these legends), and in all the neighbouring country. 

Will my kind reader endure any more absurdities ? If so, I will 
tell him a history which is really believed by some of the people of the 
country. • 

The Blnmelis Alp is an immense mass of snow-covered rock seen 
from the Lake of Thun. It derives its name from the punishment in- 
flicted oil it in consequence of the wickedness of a farmer who lived 
there once on a time ; for it was not always buried in snow, but had 
green pastures and fertile meadows when in its natural state. He was 
so rich, thti^ he made a staircase of cheeses to the mountain top. He 
lived there with his wife, his servant-maid, who seems to have been his 
chief ally, and his dog. His wife being a good woman, died in peace ; 
but he, his maid, dog, and co#, are still believed to be imprisoned in 
the everlasting snow on the summit. 

Yet a few stories of the people of Merlinghen, a village on the Lake 
of Thun, remarkable for the personal strength and mental weakness of 
its inhabitants. 

They are said to have been guilty, one winter, of carrying the snow 
over in a boat to the other side of the lake ; — ^nd once, wheft they wanted 
to make a fire, to light a candle, they knew not how ; and seeing one 
lighted at the other side of the lake, they went over in a boat with a 
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^tickf in order to set it on fire and bring it burning to light their candle* 
1 — Seeing some blades of grass on the roof of their church, they ima- 
gined it necessary to take up sss ox to eat it away. — When the walnuts 
began to get ripe, and the skins to crack, they fancied they were thirsty, 
and opened their mouths for drink ; so they bent the tree down with 
cords to the lake* The tree,, however, was the strongest, et empor- 
tait tous les pauvres gens en I’air.” — ^Wanting to get rid of some weeds 
in their corn, they would not suffer any person to walk among it to pull 
them up, lest he should tread the wheat down ; but they made four 
men carry one in a litter, in order to accomplish it without injury I 

Whether they are improved now, and become gem d^esprit, 1 do not 
know ,* but one of them made the following reply to a stranger who 
went there, and asked whether there were as many silly people as ever 
there. ** Oh oui ; et il en arrive tous les jours dans le pays.” 

The ascent of the Faulhorn is the most interesting and most difficult 
excursion in the neighbourhood of Interlachen. It is necessary to go to 
Grindelwald and sleep there, setting out early in the morning on horses 
or mules and carrying provisions. In passing through the valley, the 
guides point out the spot on which a single ray of the sun, on a.particular 
day, shines after he has been sunk a long while beneath the mountains. 
The reason is, that there is a hole through the Eiger, behind which the 
ray passes, and consequently casts a momentary light on a particular 
place in the vale below. 

The view soon becomes exquisite on a sunny day, when the sky is 
clear blue, and the glaciers glittering in light. You toil up a long as- 
cent till you reach a small lake, in a little plain of fresh verdure, ena- 
melled with all manner of fairy colours, occasioned by the beautiful 
fiowers which the melted snow brings forth. It is surrounded with 
high, dark, and partly snow-covered walls of rock, which you must still 
ascend to reach the top — immensely steep and fatiguing to attain ; but 
when attained the most magnificent and striking of imaginable views 
amply repays you : indeed, 1 think it is by far superior to any other 
in Switzerland. You stand on a point of ground, which behind you 
slopes steeply down, and before you is broken off perfectly perpendi- 
cular ; 60 that the eye plunges down a black precipice and finds at the 
bottom a melancholy lake with one single habitation on its bank — the 
station, I believe, of a custom-hquse officer. Where the Lake of Brienz 
is visible beyond, you may see boats like little specks plying to and fro 
to the Giesbach — in the distance are the Rigi, the great and little My- 
then overbading the town of'Schwitz, Mont Pilate, Zug, the Lakes of 
Neuchatel, Thun, and Lucerne, and the range of the Jqra between 
France and Switzerland, with many a fair Swiss mountain, village, and 
river, inferior to these, and stretching out in a comparative plain. On 
turning, you behold vast masses of black rocks, covered in parts with 
bright verdure, irregularly shaped, and surmounted with a wreath of 
snow, whose border is cut into the most elegant peaks imaginable. 
Here the Blumelis Alp, Jung Frau, (with the brilliant Silber-horn,) 
Monch, Eiger, Viescherhorner, Finsteraarhorn, Slireckhorn, Berglistok, 
and Wetterhorn raise their ancient heads in the clear blue ether, while 
tbo Schwarzhorn and Signal rock, which they tower above, most strongly 
contrast with their purity. ' It is impossible to describe one’s feelings 
wUIe beholding this unique spectacle* You are so completely in the 
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heart of the Alpine regions, their secrets are so entirely laid open to 
your view, that you see at once the connection of every glacier and 
every mountain you have before visited separately, and only regarded 
in its isolated position, and are carried away by admiration of this un* 
expected and beautiful revelation of the whole, and the wonderful coin<« 
cidence of such enormous and widely separated parts. 

Spiritualized and excited by this intimate connexion with the harmony 
of Nature, you seem no longer to belong to the ordinary world, which is 
left so far behind that you expect the beasts must sink with fatigue, and 
yourself perish with hunger, ere you can again behold the habitations of 
men ; so entirely are they lost to view, and a new world opened, bright, 
splendid, and immaterial as the visions of a poet’s dream. 

They live, those hoary beings — they understand your thoughts — they 
become the confidants of the most concealed sentiments of your soul, 
of every internal pang, of every unencouraged hope--^imagination re- 
presents them answering, like the oracles of old, those ideas which have 
never yet passed your lips, and scarcely dared to present themselves in 
the deepest solitude to your mind. The delight and pain of such feel- 
ings can never be imagined by one who has not experienced them ; and 
I do not think they could be borne, unless tears came to the relief of 
the too highly excited soul. 

We descended a different way, in face of the majestic scene I have 
described, and dining in a valley inhabited by goats and cows, and one 
or two half-human beings, who chanted, wjiile milking, the ** Ranz des 
Vaches” in its simplest form, being merely a repetition of the word Mt 
(cow) in musical cadence, reached Grindelwald again by moonlight, 
with the scene so engraven on our hearts, that I do not think it can ever 
be dimmed or effaced. L. 

A MOUNTAIN THOUGHT. 

There 's charmed music in the whistling wind. 

And thoughts and reminiscences come thickly 
As the fuU stream of rushing air sighs o'er us. 

Wafting the knell of moments gone for ever. — 

0*er the wide surface of the chequer’d* earth. 

And heaving bosom of the boundless main. 

Sweeps the aerial current — and collects 
From every feature of the teeming land. 

From every creature of the p£)pled air. 

From the deep mysteries of the world of waters. 

From every scene* the viewless minstrel skims, 

Some fond memorial ere it pass away. 

Hark ! it comes, loaded with heart-thrilling sadness ! 
Telling of warriors o'er whose graves it sobb’d — 

Sighing the dirge of many a maiden buried — 

Wailing of beauty, dimmed and broken-hearted — 

Of sever'd friends, and children become orphans— 

Of youthful wives, widow’d and woe-begone. 

And husbands pining o’er a partner's tomb : — 

But when it breathes of lovers and their partings. 

Of agonies that bend the proudest spirit, 

And nopes that fill the breast with ecstasy, 

Its tone is softest— and in sjrmpathy 

It moans above the heath-bell scarcely bending. 

In strains half-cadenced 'twixt a song and sigh. T. H. S. C. 
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When in matters of a thousand and a thousand times recurrence the 
result is, invariably, the same, it may fairly be taken for granted that 
chance has nothing to do in directing it ; it must be considered as be^ 
longing to the very nature of tbf matter or thing itself ; and to expect 
a diflerent issue would be to expect a manifest impossibility. With this 
truth for.their guide, or rather, for their warning, how is it that specu- 
lators and projectors, who have witnessed the failure of their schemes 
and experiments five hundred times repeated, should still persist in re- 
newing , them in the very teeth of experience, reason, and common 
sense ? How is it that Colonel Martingale, who has lost three fine 
fortunes at play, and ought to be in possession of, at least, a plentiful 
stock of experience in exchange for bis money, can so far delude him- 
self with a new scheme for breaking all the tables in Europe, as, even 
now, to be offering for sale his only remaining property — the gold re- 
peater worn by his late father, and his mother's portrait by Sir Joshua! 
for two hundred pounds, wherewith to carry his infallible scheme into 
execution ? How is it that our friend Ranter, whose thirty-four tra- 
gedies have been rejected by all the theatres in London, should, at this 
moment, be engaged in the composition of the thirty-filth ? Or, most 
marvellous and astonishing of all! how could Mr. Claudius Bagshaw 
have conceived or imagined that his Pic-nic party, last year, to Twicken- 
ham meadows, should turn out a pleasant thing 

To give a Pic-nic party a fair chance of success, it must be almost im- 
promptu : projected at twelve o’clock at night at the earliest, executed 
at twelve o'clock of the following day at the latest ; and even then the 
odds are fearfully against it. The climate of England is not remark- 
able for knowing its own mind ; nor is the weather ** so fixed in its re- 
solve** but that a bright August moon, suspended in a clear sky, may 
be lady-usher to a morn of fog, sleet, and drizzle. Then again — but, 
this being tender ground, we will only hint at the possibility of such a 
change — a lady of the intended party might quit the drawing-room at 
night in the sweetest humour imaginable, and make her appearance at 
breakfast in a less ahniable mood, or, perhaps, prefer taking breakfast 
in her own room,’'-^from which notice husbands sometimes infer that 
such a change has taken place. Then, my gentleman may receive a 
post-letter bringing bad accounts of his partridges ; or he may read in 
the newspaper of the failure of his,^ banker ; 6r — in short, twelve hours 
are a long time, and great and wondrous events may occur, all of them 
to the disadvantage of the party of pleasure. But such an affair, long 
prepared and carefiilly arranged ! — why it is of all th*e modes of human 
enjoyment the least satisfactory ; and the greater the care, and the longer 
the preparation, the more disagreeable is the result. The experiment 
has been tried by hundreds, and by thousands on each of the fifteen or 
twenty days of an English summer, and, invariably, with the same ill- 
suscess. The quantum of pleasure derived has always been ifi an in- 
yerse ratio to the pains employed to procure it. Besides, Mr. Clau- 
de Bagsbaw knew, or he ought to have known, that (to use a phrase 
w^ pbich he was formerly familiar) it is unwise to draw at a long 
d 4 ^j;^jpon a rickety firm; and Madam Pleasure being in that predi- 
the shorter you make your drafts the more likely is she to 
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honour them : it fortiori^ drafts at sight, without advice, are the best 
and surest. But the fact is, Mr. Claudius Bagshaw could have thought 
nothing at all about the matter, or it must have occurred to him that, 
as an English Pic-nic never has succeeded, one never could succeed ; 
at all events, he would^not, in defiance of the wisdom and experience 
of ages,” have commenced preparations on the third of July for a dafe 
pleasure on the twenty-fourth of August ! 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw was, formerly, a silk-mercer in one of ** those 
pleasant, still, sequestered lanes” branching northward out of Cheap- 
side. At an early period of his blameless life — (we confess our obliga«« 
tions to a tombstone for this interesting phrase,) — he married the 
daughter of a neighbouring warehouseman, a lady whose charms were, 
at the time, extolled by the loving bridegroom in regular climax ; she 
possessed accomplishments, beauty, virtue, and — eighteen hundred 
pounds. After some years of lau^ble industry, Mr. Bagshaw found 
himself master of a tolerable fortune ; and, moreover, being blest by 
not being plagued with any pledges of mutual affection, he very wisely 
considered that he and his lady might pass the rest of their lives very 
idly and pleasantly together : so, selling off his silks, satins, and velvets, 
lease, fixtures, and good-will, and investing the produce of the sale, 
along with his other monies, in the government securities, he retired 
into the country to live the life of a private gentleman. The term 
** country,” if largely defined, would mean a vast open tract of land 
remote from a populous city in a more restricted sense it means, sim- 
ply, ** out of town.” Mr. Bagshaw, being satisfied with the latter 
definition, purchased an edidee, ycleped Lake of Lausanne Lodge • 
a title, its right to which no one would have presumed to contest, so 
long as it stood alone in the centre of an extensive brick-field at the 
back of Euston-square, with a large muddy pond on one side, and 
Primrose Hill bounding the prospect on the other ; but which seems to 
be somewhat inappropriate, now that it is built in on all sides by houses 
considerably higher than itself. However, we protest against bolding 
Mr. Claudius Bagshaw accountable for this : in the present rage for 
building, the same accident might have occurred to him had he betaken 
himself to the highest hill in Cumberland. 

On the morning of the third of July, the Bagshaws were busy in their 
several after-breakfast occupations: he reading the Morning Post, (that 
being the paper he patronized as soon as he became a private gentle-* 
man,) the lady herborizing, botanizing, and ruralizing, in the garden. 
This garden, it is true, falls somewhat short of the flourishing descrip- 
tion given of it in the catalogue of the auctioneer who knocked down 
the property to its present owner — an extensive garden, well stocked 
with fruit-trees and flowering shrubs yet it is actually forty-two feet 
long by eighteen feet wide, and contains two lilacs, one poplar, sundry 
pots of geraniums, pinks, and mignonette, two apple-trees, one ditto 
cherry, (which in compliment, no doubt, to their master and mistress, 
have never taken the liberty to be blest with offspring,) and a peach- 
tree which does annually contribute forty or fifty little hard knobs, not 
in the finest state for the table, but admirably adapted to the service of 
a minor piece of ordnance called a pop-gun. We are thus particular 
in describing the rural capabilities of this retreat, in order to show that 
if, except on great and remarkable occasions, the Bagshaws languished 
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Hot for country jnore countrified than their own* it was not that they 
were insensible to the beauties of nature, but because “ Lake of Lausanne 
Lodge/’ with its domain, its lilacs, apple-trees, &c. presented quite as 
many as any rational being ought to covet. 

How fortunate we shdl be, dear,” said Mr. Bagsbaw, who having 
finished the reading of his newspaper, had proceeded to the window to 
observe his lady’s horticultural pursuits, — how happy we shall be, if 
the weather should be as fine on our wedding-day as it is to-day.** 

” True, love,” replied Mrs. Bagshaw ; ** but this is only the third of 
July, and, asjthe anniversary of our happy day is the twenty-fourth of 
August, the weather maif change.” 

This proposition Mr. Bagshaw did not attempt to deny. 

The Bagshaws were the happiest couple in the world. Being blest, 
as we have before said, with the negative blessing of no of^pring, 
the stream of their affections was not diverted into little channels, 
but ebbed and flowed in one uninterrupted tide reciprocally from bo- 
som to bosom. They never disputed, they never quarrelled. Yes, 
they did sometimes, but then it was from a mutual over-anxiety to 
please. Each was afraid to pronounce a choice, or a preference, lest it 
might be disagreeable to the other ; and hence there occasionally did 
arise little bickerings, and tiifings, and miffings, which were quite as 
unpleasant in their eflects, and, sometimes, as dii&cult to settle, as quar- 
rels originating in less amiable causes. 

“ But,’’ said Mr. Bagshaw, referring to the barometer, ** the instru- 
ment for indicating the present state and probable changes of the wea- 
ther, still maintains its elevation ; and 1 tell you what, dear, if the wea- 
ther tihould be •preposterous on the twenty-fourth of August, suppose, 
instead of going into the North, as we did last year, we migrate into 
Kent or Surrey ?” 

Now, lest the reader should imagine that Mr. Claudius Bagshaw 
alluded to a journey to Northumberland, or contemplated a flight to 
Canterbury or Godaiming, it is proper he should know that Mr. Bag- 
shaw, since his retirement from business, had become a member of 
one of those March-of-intellect seminaries, which abound in and about 
London, for the iniprovement of grown gentlemen whose educations 
have been neglected: — ** The Islington,, Gray’s-inn-lane, and New- 
road Gradd-J unction. Literary, Scientific, and Philosophical Institu- 
tion.” The natural consequence of his association with this learned 
body was, that he never used a short word when he could press a long 
one into the service, though in most instances the word so kidnapped 
might fairly have pleaded the privilege of exemption ; nor would he 
express himself, upon the most simple subject, in his old, intelligible, 
though not BUjier-elegant, Cheapside phraseology, if he could contrive 
to find a philosophical term, or to construct a round-about sentence for 
the purpose ; — in short, to the original fool and ignoramus was super- 
added the pedant :-*-80 that if he wanted the warming-pan, he would 
aay, ** Bring me the contrivance for raising the temperature of the at- 
mosphere of beds;” and now, when he talked to Mrs. Bagshaw about 
the •• North/’ and “ Kent,” and Surrey,” he meant nothing in the 
wiMrtd more than this: ** Instead of dining at Hampstead, as we did 
leat yw, shall we go to Greenwich, or to Putney, and eat litde fishes ?” 
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« Wbicbever yoa like, lore,” was the lady’s answer to the so>intend- 
ed question* * ^ 

** But 1 put it to your choices d^ar.” 

Either — or neither — please yourself, love, and you are sure you 
will please me.” 

** Psha ! but it is for the gratification of your — or, more pro- 
perly speakings for your gratifications 1 submit to you an alternative 
for the purpose of election; and you know, Janes ^ repudiate indifier- 
cnce, even as concerning or applying to trifies.” 

** You know, Claudius, we have but ope wish, and that is to please 
each other ; so do you decide.” 

** But, Mrs. Bagshaviii 1 must promulgate a request that— having, as 
I have, no desire but to please you — you will ” 

** How, Sir ! would you force me to choose, when I am so obedient as 
to choose that you sliould have the choice entirely your own way? 
This treatment of me is monstrous!” And here Mrs. Bagshaw did 
what it is usual and proper for ladies to do on such occasions — she 
burst into tears. 

Why then, Madam, to use a strong expression, I must say that 
— — ” But a loud rap at the street-door prevented the utterance of an 

expression,” the force of which would doubtless have humbled Mrs. 
Claudius Bagshaw down to the very dust. 

** Claudius,” said the lady, hastily drying her eyes, ** that is Uncle 
John’s knock. We *11 go to Gre — Put — Greenwich, love,** 

That’s well, dear; and be assured, love^tbat nothing is so adverse 
to the constitution of what Locke emphatically calls the human mind, 
phiUisophically considered, as to persevere in that state of indecision 

which — that — whereof But we will not go to either ; Uncle John 

shall select the locality.” 

Uncle John was a bachelor of fifty-five, possessing twelve thousand 
pounds, a strong disinclination to part with any of them, a good hearty 
and a bad temper. His good heart was of no farther use than to pre- 
vent his doing any thing positively wicked or mischievous ; while his 
bad temper, together with his twelve thousand pounds^ which he in- 
tended to leave to — none of his relations knew— rendered him so 
great a tyrant in his small way, that to all, except those interested in 
submitting to him, bis whims, caprices, and ill-humours were, at times, 
intolerable. It must, however, be stated in his favour, that such times 
were chiefly when the weather was bad, or his stomach out of order. 
Upon this occasion, the sky being clear, and the digestive organs in 
condition, Uncle John appeared to the best advantage — he could. 

Good morning t'ye, good folks; as usual, I perceive, — billing and 
cooing.” 

The Bagshaws had by this time got together in a comer of the gar« 
den, and were lovingly occupied in trimming the same pot of sweet- 
peas. 

“ Quite the contrary. Uncle John,” said Mrs. Bagshaw. ** Claudius 
and 1 have just had one of our most desperate quarrels.” And here 
the happy pair giggled, and exchanged looks, which were meant to im- 
ply that tkeir most desperate quarreb were mere kittens’ play ; and 
that Uncle John did so interpret them, he made manifest by a knowing 
shake of his fore-finger. 
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“ The fact is. Sir, Jane imd I talk of oonDmemorating the annual re- 
currence of the anniversary of our wedding-day, at some place a keth 
farther in the country ; but our minds are in a perfect vacuum concern- 
ing the identity of the spot. Now, Sir, will you reduce the place to a 
mathematical certainty, and be one of the party V* 

** Why—- um — no: these things are expensive; we come home at 
night with a guinea a-piece less in our pockets, and 1 don*t see the good 
of that.” 

** 1 have it!" cried Bagshaw; we’ll make it a pic-nic; that wont 
be expensive." 

** Then I 'm with you, Bagsbaw, with all my heart — and it shall be 
at fresco^* ^ 

** There, or any where else you please, Slr,*^ gravely replied the 
learned member of the Universal-Knowledge- Warehouse. 

** Uncle John means in the open air, Claudius ; that will be de- 
lightful.*’ 

Charming I" rejoined Bagshaw ; and as one of our most cele- 
brated writers, whose name I do not at this moment remember — in one 
of his most generally-esteemed works, the title of which, I forget — 
says, — ^and with that deep insight into the most secret workings of the 
human heart, for which he is so very super-eminent, — that a party to be 
pleasant, should, in its component parts, numerically consist of a num- 
ber not more restricted than the Muses, nor more exaggerated than the 
— the — What I mean is, that we must exercise some caution and re- 
search in respect of whom and of how many we invite to join us — 
Ay," with a sudden recollection, ** the Muses and the Graces — and the 
Grai^.*’ 

wSef let it be remembered, in excuse for the member of the ** Isling- 
ton, Gray’s-inn-lane, and New-road Grand- Junction, Literary, Scientific, 
and Philosophical Institution," that, although forty-nine years in the 
world, he was not by any means of so long standing in the Belles 
jMtrts, 

And," continued the learned member, ** as we have plenty of time 
before us, let us use it to the best advantage, instantly commence pre- 
parations, beat up for recruits, and put our shoulders steadily to the 
wheel ; and if by a judicious distributmn'and application of labour — the 
first principle of all social compacts — if, 1 say, on the twenty-fpurth of 
next August, we do not by that co-operation produce an aggregate of 
pleasure to be equally shared amongst the members of our little com- 
munity— without which equal division the bonds of society^ must — break 
— asunder ; — if, in short, we don’t make the pleasantest thing, of it that 
ever was, I’m greatly mistaken." 

It may be inquired why Uncle John, who objected to the disburse- 
ment of a guinea for a day’s pleasure, should so readily have yielded at 
the suggestion of a pic-nic. Uncle John possessed a neat little morocco 
pocket-case, containing a dozen silver spoonk, and silver-handled knives 
and forlu ; and although we are told that these ipplements are of later 
invention' thw fingers, there is, nevertheless, a very general bias in 
tbeir favour, fbr the purposes to which they are applied. Now, Uncle 
being aware of the prevalence of their employment, it was for this 
ijifcion he never objected to make one of a pic-nic part^ for whilst 
^psrs contributed chickens, pigeon-piesi or wines — ^it being' the prin- 
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of such Julies that each member ebould fiimidh somathing' to the 
feast— -Uncle John invariably contributed— t Ac we of his koivaa^ribrlcjiy 
and spoons. 

The whole morning was spent in debating on who should itivited 
to partake of this ** pleasantest thing that ever was,” and axaininiijg 
into their several pretensions, and their powers of contributing to thp 
amusements of the day ; when, at length, the honour of nominatioft 
was conferred upon the persons following, and for the reasons as^ 
signed 

Sir Thomas and Lady Grouts — ^because of their title, which would • 
^ve an air to the tiling^ — ($ir Thomas, formerly a corn-chandler, hav- 
ing been knighted for ^rrying up an address in the late reign.) 

Miss Euphemia Grouts, daughter No. 1 , — who would bring her guitar. 

Miss Corinpa Grouts, ditto No. 2, — because she would sing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass, — Mr. Snodgrass being Vice-president of 
the Grand Junction March-of-intellect Society. 

Mr. Frederick Snodgrass, their son, (lately called to the Chancery 
bar), — who would bring his flute. 

Messrs. Wrench and Son, (eminent dentists). — ^The father to be 
invited because he was charming company, and the son, a dead bore, 
because the father would be offended if he were not. And, lastly, 

Miss Snubbleston, a rich maiden lady of forty-four, — fbr no other 
earthly qualification whatever than her carriage, which (to use Bag- 
shaw’s words) would carry herself and us three, and also transplant a 
large portion of the provender to the place of rendezvous.” 

Bagshaw having made out a fair copy of this list, somewhat in the 
shape of a bill of parcels, this, the first step towards the pleail^ktest 
thing that ever was,” was taken with entire satisfaction. 

Why, Bagshaw,” exclaimed Uncle John, who had cast up the num- 
bers, including our three selves, we shall be thirteen !” 

The member of the Institution perceived the cause of his alarm ; but 
having been lectured out of prejudices respecting matters of greater 
moment than this, he prepared nlook of ineffable contempt as his only 
reply : however, happening t^ud^k of Uncle John’s twelve thousand 
pounds, he suppressed it, contented himself with—** And 

what then, Sir?^ 

** Why, then. Sir, that is L won’t run ; and unless we can ma- 
nage to— I have it ! the How came we to forget him ! 

The — icry— wan. You knowJ^k Bichards ?” 

The last four words were delivered in a tone implying the utter 
impossibility of any human creature being unacquainted with Jack 
Bichards. 

** Not in the least, Sir ; I never heard of him.” 

** W'hat! never heard of Ja The thing is impossible; every 

body knows Jack Richards. The very thing for us : such a wit 1 such 
a wag ! he is the life and soul of every thing. Should he but be unen« 
gaged for the twent5^fourth of August! But he is so caught up! I 
was invited to meet him at dinner last Sunday at Jones's, but be didn't 
come. Such a disappointment to us! However, 1 shall meet him on 
Thursday at the Tims’s, if he should but keep his promise, and then '* 

** But, uncle,*' said Mrs. Bradshaw, hadn’t yott better send him an 
invitation at once ?” 

Oet. — VOL. XXVI." NO. CVI. 
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<< 1% do better stilly my dear x '111 ealLat hia lodgings,' and ifl bid 
him hanging loose, I'll bring lum to* dioe with you to^y." Then 
taming to Bagshaw, he added— That a man like you shouldn't know 
Jack Richards U surprising!” 

As this was evidently pointed at Mr.»Ciaudius Bagshaw in his capa*> 
city of member of a learned body, Bagshaw pursed up his mouth into a 
mock-modesty smile, and slightly bowed. 

Offwent Uncle John in quest of Jack Richards ; and, that the pleasant- 
est thing in the world might not suffer by delay, off went Mr. Ragshaw 
to apprise the Snodgrasses, the Groutses, and the rest of the nominees ; 
andk-more important still!— off went the lady to the poulterer's, 
to inquire whether he was likely to have any nice pigeons for a pie, 
about the 2Sd of next month. 

The dinner-hour arrived and so did Uncle John, but. with a face of 
unspeakable woe. 

I feared how it would be.” 

**'What! can’t he be with us on the twenty •fourth ?” inquired both 
the Bagshaws at the same instant. 

He will if he can, but he won’t promise. But to-day^ ! How- 
ever, it serves us right: we were unwise to indulge a hope of his 
coming at so short a notice. He has almost engaged himself to you 
for Sunday fortnight, though. What a creature it is ! he has given me 
such a pain in the side !” 

** Something he said that almost killed you with Jaughing : — repeat it, 
uncle, repeat it.’' 

Why, no, he didn't say any thing particular ; but he has a knack 
of pAing one iii the ribs, in his comical way, and sometimes he hurts 
you.” 

We intended to describe Jack Richards at length ; Uncle John’s acci- 
dental notice of this trait has, most probably, rendered that trouble un*^ 
necessary. Indeed, we feel that we need scarcely add to it, that he can 
sfaig a ** devilish good song,” — (and every body knows what is meant 
by that) — and imitate the inimitable Mathews's imitations of the actors, 
not even excepting his imitaUon of Tate Wilkinson’s imitation of Garrick. 

Except the uncertainty about Jacki^iobards, the result of the morn- 
ing’s occupation was satisfactory. Bagshaw, still retaining his old, 
business-like habits of activity and industry, had contrived* to wait 
upon every person named in the list, all of whom had promised their 
attendance ; and Mrs. Bagshaw had received from the poulterer a po- 
sitive assurance that he would raise heaven and earth to supply her 
wkb pigeons on the £dd’ ensuing August ! 

The next day was spent by Bagshaw, at his Institution, in doubting 
over a map of twenty miles round London,” and noting down the 
hanies of several of the best-known villages and rural towns ; and the 
two or three days following that, in studying, and re-studying, and 
Idling extracts fitom all the '^Guides,” and ‘^Descriptions,” and 
“Brief Histories,”^ and v Beauties of- whi4h that learned estab- 

lishment contained. Ho'was resolved that no pains should be s^red, 
qii bis {part, to contrive day. But amidst the profusion of 

Noyely spots,” his mind became bewildered* To use Othello’s j^raae, 
lib was “ perplexed in the extreme to use his own* (in reply to an en- 
tfgSaef of Mrs. Bagshaw's as to what {dace he had determiikra upon,) he 
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vms ** lito» siieeiiiiMi of the feline tribe mtrodueed into on 
for the exhibition end sale of the intestines of oxen — wbidi; nre he 
beeame a member of the Institution with a long namei would have 
been, simplyi ** like a cat in a tripe-shop/* At length he had reconrsie 
to the notable expedient of summoning a committee of the whole house^ 
that each one might deliver his or her opinion for or against any plat^ 
suggested. Uncle John thought tlmt his nephew was making moiin^^ 
tains of mole-hills, and that one person had better undertake the whole 
arrangement ; but Bagshaw made no doubt he should be able to prove 
**both synthetically and antithetically,’* (we have already made a 
sufficient a^logy for the learned member’s occasional blunders,) that 
too much pains and labour could not be bestowed upon the arranging 
of a party of pleasure ; that it was imperious upon them to bring the 
full force of ' their intellects to bear upon each individual point; and 
that — ^in short— a perfectly delightful day must be the consequence of 
such omniscient and simultaneous efforts.” 

Committees were forthwith summoned. First, a committee to con- 
sider of the whereabout. At this, after an evening of polite squabbling, 
which had nearly put an end to the project altogether, Twickenham 
Meadows received the honour of selection— arm. con. as Bagshaw said. 
Next— lest it should happen as it did once happen, for want of such 
preconcert, that a pic-nic party of ten found themselves at their place 
of meeting with ten fillets of veal and ten ham^ — Bagshaw called a 
committee of ** provender.” Here it was settled that the Snodgrasses 
should contribute four chickens and a tongue; the Bagshaws, their 
pigeon-pie ; Wrench and Son, a ham ; Sir Thomas Grouts, a hamper of 
his own choice wine; Miss Snubbleston, a basket of fruit and pa^y ; 
Uncle John, his silver spoons, knives and forks ; and Jack Richards, — his 
charming company. And lastly came the committee for general pur- 
poses ! ! At this important meeting it was agreed that the party proceed 
to Twickenham by water ; that, to save the trouble of loading and un- 
loading, Miss Snubbleston’s carriage convey the hampers, dtc. direct to 
the place appointed — the said carriage, moreover, serving to bring the 
ladies to town, should the evening prove cold ; that, for the vsater-music^ 
the following programme be adopted : — 

I. — On reaching Vauxhall Bridge the concert to commence with 
Madame Pasta’s grand scena in Medea,” previous to the murder of 
the children, by Miss Corinna Grouts. 

II. — Nicholson’s grand flute-concerto in five sharps, by Mr. Frede- 
ric Snodgrass. 

III. — Grand aria, with variations, guitar, by Miss Euphemia Grouts. 

IV. — Sweet Bird; accompaniment, flute obligato, Miss C. G. and 
Mr. F.S. — and, 

V. — The Dettingeti Te Deum, (arranged for three voices, by»Mr. 
F^ S.) by Miss Eopbemia, Miss' Corinna, and Mr. Frederick Snod- 
grass. (The “ interstices,” as Mr. Bagsbinv called them, to be filled up 
by the amusing talents of the elder WrenehV and Uncle John’s' friend.) 

And, lastly, that the company ,do ass'eikible at Mr. Bagshaw’s'on the 
morning of the 24th of August, at ten o’clock precisely^ in order to 
have tlm advantage of the tide both ways.' 

A short lime prior to the eventihl day, the weather beiitf remarkably 
fine, and the Ba^aws having nothing better to do,' Mri- Claudius sud- 

2 c 2 
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denly proposed to his lady that tbsy should ** go and dioe promUduotufy 
at Ri^mond/* Scarcely had they arrived ere they met the Snod- 
grasses I and, presently after, the Groutses ! who had also been seduced 
by the fine weather to take a jaunt out of town at the spur of the mo- 
ment ! Well ; they rambled about, up the hill and down the hill, strolled 
about the meadows, went on the water, dined together at the Castle, 
talked and laughed and were happy, and returned home, pleased with 
their trip, each other, and themselves. ** If we have enjoyed so plea- 
sant a day without any preparation for it,*’ said Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, 
what a delightful day skaU we have on the 24th, after all the pains we 
have^aken to make it so !*’ Alas! poor Mr. Claudius Bagshaw I 

It was now wjthin three days of the important 24tb. Mr. Bag- 
ahaw, who had been appointed to hire a boat, and make the most 
ecoQomical arrangement he could about the fare, went down to West- 
minster Bridge. He was instantly surrounded by a dozen of the gen- 
tlemen who habitually congregate at that place. ** Boat, your honour 
— all ready, your honour.*' Mr. Bashaw explained. He came ** to 
engage a boat, barge, or other aquatic vehicle, of sufficient capacity to 
convey a party of fourteen to Twickenham and back : — what would be 
the remuneration required ?'* A stout, impudent, half-drunken fellow, 
thrust himself forward, shouting, I'm your man for five guineas.’* 
Mr. Bagshaw's only reply to tliis was, •• You are an extortionate 
scoundrel.** Hereupon, the ** jolly young waterman*' struck Mr. 
Bagshaw a violent blow on the right eye. Mr. Bagshaw proceeded 
to the nearest police-office, and stated his complaint ; in consequence 
of which a warrant was issued to bring up the offender on the following 
molding. The following morning Mr. Bagshaw, wearing a green 
shade, (his right eye much swollen, and the other considerably in- 
flamed,) appeared before the magistrate, and with much literary, scien- 
tific, and philosophical Clrcundocution, repeated his charge; but ** poor 
Jack*’ declaring that the complainant began by using very ungenteel 
language to him; and five other Jacks swearing point blank that the 
complainant struck the Jir^t blow ! the magistrate was cUarljf of opi- 
nion that complainant was the aggressor ; that the parties had better 
settle the affair out of doors ; still, if the waterman insisted on prose- 
cuting, he, the magistrate, was bound to bold Mr. Bagshaw to bail. 
The parties retired, and Jack consented to abandon all farther pro- 
ceedings, ** on condition as how the gentleman would give him a five- 
poundmote.” There are few misfortunes under wliich a wise man will 
not find some topic of consolation ; and Claudius Bagshaw consoled 
UiDself with the reflection that a reaUy pleasant day is not attainable 
but at some little inconvenience. 

Restless and impatient though you be, depend upon it there is not a 
day of the whole three hundred and sixty-tfive will put itself in the 
slightest degree out of the way, or appear one second before its ap- 
pointed time for your gratification. O that people would consider this, 
and wait events with patience t Cartainly Mr. Bagshaw did not. The 
night of the 234 to hiiD appeared an age. His repeater was in .his 
hand every ten minutes. lie thought the morning woidd never dawn, 
but lie was mistaken : it did ; and as fine a mermng as if it had been 
ntuule on purpose to favour his excursion. By six a'dock he was 
drcMedl By eight the contributions from aB the members had ar- 
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rived, and were rang^' in the passage* There was their own pigedn- 
pie carefully packed in brown paper and straw ; Sir Thomas's fiimmr 
of his own choice wine ; and the rest. Every thing promised fhirly. The 
young ladies and Mr. Frederick had had thirty rehearsals of their graii^ 
arias and concertos, and were perfect to a demi-semiquaver ; Jack Rich- 
ards would certainly come ; and the only drawback upon Mr. Bagshaw'a 
personal ' enjoyment — ^but nothing in this world is perfect! — was the 
necessity he was under of wearing his green shade, which would totally'' 
deprive him of the pleasure of contemplating the beauties of the Thames* 
scenery ; a thing he bad set his heart upon. Nine ! Ten ! ** No one 
here yet 1 Jane, my love, we shall infallibly lose the tide and 
for the next quarter of an hour the place of the poor repeater was no 
sinecure. A knock ! Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass and Mr. Frederick. 
Another ! The whole family of the Groutses. Next came Mr. Charles 
Wrench. 

" Bless us ! Mr. Charles/' said Bagshaw, where is your father 

Now Mr. Wrench, senior, was an agreeable old dentist, always gay, 
generally humorous, sometimes witty : he could eketch characters as 
well as draw teeth ; and, on occasions of this kind, was invaluable. The 
son was a mere-— donkey : a silly, simpering, well-dressed young gen- 
tleman, the owner of not more than the eighth of an idea, and of a very 
fine set of teeth, which he constantly exhibited like a sign or adver- 
tisement of his shop. Appended to every thing he uttered were a 
preface and postscript, in the form of a sort of billy-goat grin. ** He! 
he I he ! he ! fayther regrets emeaingly he caint come, being called to 
attind the Duchess of Dilborough. He ! he ! he ! he !’ As we 
have already said that it was in pure cobnpliment to the father that the 
son was invited, and not at .all for the sake of his own company, bis 
presence was a grievous aggravation of the disappointment. 

The next knock announced Miss Snubbleston. But where was her 
carriage ? Why, it had been newly varnished, and they might scratch 
her pannels with the hampers ; and then she was afraid of her springs. 
So here was Miss Snubbleston without her carriage, (for the conveni- 
ence of which alone had she been invited,) considered, by the rest, in 
exactly the same light as young Mr. Wrench without old Mr. Wrench, 
— id esty a damper. A new arrangement was the necessary conse- 
quence ; and the baskets, under the superintendence of a servant, were 
jolted down in a hackney coach, to be embarked at Westminster. But 
Miss Snubbleston brought with her a substitute which was by no means 
a compensation. Cupid, her wretched, little, barking, yelping, Dutch 
pug, had eaten something that had disagreed with him, and his fair 
mistress would not, for worlds,’* have left him at home whilst he was 
so indisposed. Well, no one chose to be the first to object to the in- 
truder, so Cupid was received. 

But where can Uncle John and his friend be ? We shall lose the 
tide, that’s certain,” was scarcely uttered by Mr. Bagshaw, when in 
came our Uncle, together with the long-expected Jack &chai^., The 
usual introductions over, Mr. Richards saluted every body with the 
self-sufficient Swag^r of a vulgar lion. ^ **The day smiles auspicious, 
Sir,” said Bagshaw, who thought it requisite het should throw off some- 
thing fine to so celebrated a person. * ** Smile? a broad .grin J call it, 
Sir.” And here was a general laugh. ** Oh, excellent Capital !” 
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Uncle John, proi^ of his friend, whispered in Bagdiaw's eeor, You 
see, Jack ’s b^inning.” And now, hats and gloves were in notion. 

You Jnve got your flute, Frederick ?” 

’ ** Yes, mother,^ was'the reply. 

** Lau ! Ma^’* crie4 Miss Corinna, ** if I haven’t come without * Sweet 
bird/ and my scena from * Medea/ I declare.” 

As these were indispensable to ^e amusements of the day, a servant 
was de^tcbed fl>r them. He couldn’t be gone longer ^an half an 
hour. 

** Half an hour!” thought Bagshaw; ^^Vts eleven now; and the 
tide — But the servant was absent a few minutes beypnd the 
half hour, and poor Bagshaw suffered severely from that gnawing im- 

K tience, amounting almost to pain, which every mother’s son of us 
s experienced upon occasions of greater — or less importance than 
this. 

They were again at the very point of starting, when a message was 
brought to Mrs. Snodgrass that little Master Charles had cut his thumb 
dreadfully! What was to be done? Mrs. Snodgrass vowed she 
shouldn’t be easy in her mind the whole day, unless she knew the ex- 
tent of the mischief ; and as they only lived in Euston-sqdare, and she 
cpuld be there and back again in twenty minutes, she would herself go 
see what really was the matter : and away she went. Twenty minutes ! 
Diirinu all this time, Bagshaw — ^hut who would attempt to describe 
anguish Indescribable ! At length he was relieved by the return of 
Mrs. Snodgrass; but, to phe horror and consternation of himself, and of 
all present, she introduced the aforesaid Master Charles,— an ugly, ill- 
tempered, blubbering little brat of seven years old, with a bloated red 
fece^ scrubby white hair, and red eyes ; and with the interesting appen- 
dage of a thick slice of bread and butter in his hand. I’m sure you ’ll 
pardon this liberty,” said the affectionate Mama ; ** but poor Chariey 
has cut himself very much, and he would not be pacified till I consented 
to take him with us. He has promised to be very good. There, don’t 
cry any more, darling I” and, accordingly, the urchin roared with ten- 
fold vigour. There were no particular manifestations of joy at this 
arrival ; and it is just possible, although notliing was uttered to that 
^effect, that there did exist a general and cordial wish that young Mas- 
ter Snodgrass were sprawling at the bottom of the deepest well in Eng- 
land. Uncle John, indeed, did mutter something about ** the pug and 
the child — two such nuisances — people bringing their brats into grown- 
up company !” 

At length the procession set out ; the Bagshaws, Uncle John, and 
Jack Richards bringing up the rear in a hackney-coach. On reaching 
the comer of the street, Mrs. Bagshaw called out to the driver to stop. 
** What is the matter, dear ?” said Bagshaw. 

“ Your eye-lotion, love.” 

Well, jupyer mind that, sweet-*’ 

ClaudjM,,! shall be miserahle if you to without it. Dr. Nooth 
desired y^^ would lUse 4 every two hours. 1 must insist — now, for my 
#e, love— i^ocli an eif» at he haa ,ot, Mr. Richards t” So away 
ytWf ^shaw to Lake of tia ys a n i w Lodge for the lotion, which, aa it 
happens when /oiks are in a bnrry, it took him a quarter of an 
Inq^lo And. 
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, They w<jre now ftirly on the road. 

*< Whet a smell of garlick I** exclaimed Uncle Jo^o ; ** it is intole* 
rable!” 

Dear me!'* said Mr. Richards, ** do you perceiye it? 'Tis a fine 
Italian sausage 1 bought at Morel's, as my contribution. We shall find 
it an excellent relish in the cQuntry and he exhibited his purchase, 
enveloped in a brown paper. 

Pha! shocki^! ’tis a perfect nuisance 1 Put it into your pocket 
again, or throw it out at window.*' But Mr. Richards preferred obey* 
ing the first command. 

** Apropos of contributions. Uncle, have you brought your spoons?" 

** Here they are," replied tFncle; at the same time drawing from his 
pocket a parcel in size and form very closely resembling Mr. Richards's 
offensive contribution. 

On arriving at Westminster Bridge, they found the rest of the party 
already seated jn the barge^ and the first sound that saluted their ears 
was an intimation that, owing to their being two hours behind time (it 
was now past twelve), they should hardly save the tide. ** 1 knew it 
would be so," said Bagshaw, with more of discontent than he had 
thought to experience, considering the pains he had taken that every 
thing should be well-ordered. 

As Uncle John was stepping into the boat, Richards, with great dex- 
terity, exchanged parcels with him, putting the Italian sausage into 
Uncle John's pocket and the spoons into his own ; enhancing the wit 
of the manoeuvre by whispering to the Bagsbaws, who, with infinite 
delight, had observed it, ** Hang me but he*shall have enough of the 
garlick 1" The old gentleman was quite unconscious of the operation, 
as Richards adroitly diverted has attention from it by giving him one 
of his facetious pokes in the ribs, which nearly bent him double, and 
drew a roar of laughter fVom every one else. 

J ust as they were pushing off, their attention was attracted by a loud 
howling. It proceeded from a large Newfoundland dog, which was 
standing at the water's edge. ** Confound it !” cried Richards, ** that’s 
my Carlo ! He has followed roc, unperceived, all the way from home 
— I would not lose him for fifty pounds. I must take him back — ^pray 
put me ashore. This is very provoking — though he is a very quiet dog !'* 
There was no mistaking this hint. Already were there two nuisances 
on board — Master Charles and the Dutch pug ; but as they were to 
choose between Jack Richards with his dog, or no Jack Richards, (or, 
ill other words, no * life and soul of die party,’) it was presently decided 
that Carlo should be invited to a seat on the hampers, which were 
stowed at the head of the boat — Uncle John having first extracted' 
from Mr. Richards an assurance that their new guest would lie there as 
still as a mouse. This complaisance was amply rewarded by a speedy 
display of Mr. Richards’s powers of entertainment. As soon as jthey 
reached the middle of the river, Jack Richards suddenly jumTOd up, for 
the purpose of frightening Miss Snubbleston ; a jest at wnich eycry 
body else would have laughed, had not their own lives been endangered 
by it. Even his great admirer suggested to him that once of that was 
enough. His next joke was one of a more intellectual character. 
Though he had never till this da}' seen Sir Thomas, he bad heard some- 
thing about his former trade. ** What is the difference between Lord 







£ldon and Sir Thomaa Grouts t*’ Nobody ootdd tid9» One is an kx- 
ehaocellor^Ae other it an ex^cbandtar/’^ Breay^ body laughed, ex- 
cept the Orouta family. This eras succeeded by another thrust Inf 
Vncle John's aide } aim whidi came a pun, which we sh^ not record, 
as the effect of it was to force the ladies to cough and look into the wa- 
ter, the gentlenoen to look at each other, and Mrs. Snodgrass to whisper 
Mrs* Bagshaw, **Who is this Mr* Richards ?'* Indeed, there would 
have been no end to his pleasantries had they not been interrupted by 
a request that Miss Corlnna would open the concert, as they were fast 
Vauxhall Bridge. Mr. Bagshaw (looking at the pro- 


gramme, which he had drawn out on paper ruled with red and blue 
imea,) objected to this, as it would disturb the previous arrangement, 
according to which the concert was not to commence till they were 
ihrovgh die bridge. This objection was overruled, and the fair Corinna 
unrolled the music for which the servant had been despatched with so 
much haste. Miss Corinna tcreamedl **What was the matter?**-— 
They had not sent the grand scena from * Medea,* afler all, but a 
wrong niece! And tl^ pains she had taken to be perfect in it!** — 
** Gould not Misa Corinna sing it from memory?**—*^ Impossible!’* — 
•* How careless ofyou, Corinna! then sing what they have sent.” — “Why, 
MaV Corinna, with teaia in her eyes, and holding up the unfortu- 
nate sheets, ** why, bless me, Ma’, I can’t sing the overture to * Der 
FrCyschutz!* ” The difficulty of such a performance being readily ad- 
mitted, Mr. Frederick Snodgrass declared himself ** but too happy” to 
comply with the call for his concerto in five sharps, which stood next 
on the list ; and with the mr of one well satisfied that an abundance of 
admiration and i^plause would reward his efforts, he drew forth his fiute, 
when, lo ! one of the joints was misting ! This accident was nearly fatal 
to the musical entertainments of the day ; for not only was the concerto 
thereby rendered impracticable^rbut** Sweet Bird,” with the fiute-accom- 
iMiniment obligato, was put kors de cornea?. Disappointment having, 
by this, been carried to its uttermost bounds, the announcement that 
ts^o strings of the guitar had ^ goue,” was received with an indiffe- 
rence* almost stoical ; and every one was grateful to Miss Euphemia for 
so willinghf undertaking (the whispered menaces of Lady Grouts 
being beard by nobody but the young lady herself.) to do all that could 
lie done under such untoward circumstances. She would endeavour 
tb accompany herself through a little ballad ; and thus it proceeded 
O leave me {tmng) to my sorrow, {twang twang), 

« Dear me!” 


•• Div’I take it 1” 


-j^dr my soul {twang) 


—is heavy {twang) to-day ; {twang twang) 

** I told you. Mama, I couldn't.** 

— -O leave me {twang) 

“ Tliere^s dlijther string gone f* ^ t 

-— end to-morrow (ftoung) 

You see it Is nothing without an accompaniment.*' 

^ . These dark clouds {twan^f) 

n Yoft really must excuse me ;** and away went the guitar. 
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If r« Clandiua Baffthtiw^ with att his literatore, sctatkteai and fdiildao-" 
p^, noW| for the first time, wondered how any tUfag* eotSHr wt, so 
much trouble having been taken to ensure success. Drawing fortiihia 
repeater, hea^-hem^! and just muttered, Unaccountable f 
upon my word ! One o’clock, and no pleasure yet!’* 

One o'clock f” echoed his spouse; ^^theo’tis time for your eyOf 
dear !’* and Bagshaw was compelled not only to suffer his damaged 
optics to be dabbled by his tormentingly-affectionate wife, but to sub** 
mit again to be hoodwinked, in spite of his entreaties to the contrary, 
and his pathetic assurances that he had not yet seen a bit of the pro- 
spect ; a thing he had set his heart upon. )TOw occurred a dead silence 
of some minutes. A steam-boat msned by. Bi^shaw seised this op- 
portunity to make a display of his scientific acquirements ; and this he 
did with the greater avidity, as he bad long wished to astonish Vice- 
president Snodgrass. Besides, in the event of his ofifering to deliver a 
course of lectures at the Institution, the Vice-president might bear evi- 
dece to his capabilities for the purpose — his acquaintance not only with 
the facts, but with the terms of science. Whether those terms were 
always correctly applied, we confess ourselves not suffieiently learned 
to pronounce. 

** How wondrous is the science of mechanism! how variegated its 
progeny, how simple, yet how compound 1 I am propelled to the con- 
sideration of this subject by having optically perceived that ingenious 
nautical instrument, which has just now flown along like a mammoth, 
that monster of t!ie deep I You ask me ho|r arc steam-boats propa- 
gated ? in other words, now is such an infinite and immovable body in- 
veigled along Its course ? I will explain it to you. It is by the power 
of fiction : that is to say, the two wbeds, or paddles, turning mame- 
trically, or at the same moment, on their axioms, and repressing by the 
rotundity of their motion the action of the menstruum in which the 
machine floats, — ^water being, in a philosophical sense, a po\»erful non- 
conductor,->it is clear, that in proportion as is the revulsion so is the 
progression ; and as is the centrifugal force, so is the — 

Pooh !'* cried Uncle John, “ let us have some music.” 

1 have an apprehension, Bagshaw,” said the Vice-president — 
** though I should not presume to dispute with you— that you are 
wrong in your theory of the centrifugal force of the axioms. However, 
we will discuss that point at the Grand-Junction. But come, Frede- 
rick, the * Dettingen TeDeum.*” 

Frederick and the young ladies having, by many rehearsals, perfected 
themselves in the performance of this piece, instantly complied. 
Scarcely had they reached the fourth bar, vmeU Jack Richards, who bad 
not for a long time perpetrated a joke, produced a harsh, brassy-toned, 
German Eohna, and 

Blew a blast so loud and idbHll,’ 

that the Dutch pug began to bark, Carlo to how], and die other nui- 
sance, master Charles, to cry. The German Eolina was of itself bad 
enough, but these congregated noises were ititolerable. Uncle John 
aimed a desperate blow wiUi a large apple, which he was just about to 
bite, at the head of Carlo, who, in order to give b{s lunge fiiir play, was 
standing on all fours on the hampers. The apple missed the dog, and 
went some distance beyond him into the water. Mr. Carlo, attributing 
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m Uncle John » kinder feeKn^ than Aat which iMtiiAlly pioiAi^ted the 
proceeding, looked ii]m it ce a ^ood*>iuitufed» ewpodient to afiord him 
an opportnnUy of adding hts mite to the amueementa of the day, hy 
diaplayingO^apecinieacd' Me* training. Without waiting fbf a aecond 
hint, he ^unged into the river, aeiaed the apple, and, padding up to 
the aide of dm. boat with the priae triumphantly exhibit^ in hia jaws, 
to the cotiatemation of the whole party, he aerambled in between Uncle 
John and hia maater, dropped the apple upon the' floor, diatributed a 
copioua supply of Thames* water amongst the affrighted beholders, 
aqueeaed hia way through them as beat he could, and, with an air of 
inSfkim self-satisfaction, resumed his place on the hampers. 

Had Mr. Jack Richards, the owner of the dog, been at the 4>ottom 
of the Thames a week helbre this delightful g4th, not one of the 
party, Mr. Richards himself excepted, would have felt in the slight- 
est degree concerned ; but since, with a common regard to politeness, 
they could not explicitly tell him so, they contented themselves with 
bestowing upon Mr jCulo every term of opprobrium, every form of 
execration, wlueh good-manners would allow— leaving it to the saga- 
city of the life and sOtil of* the company** to apply them to himself, 
if so it might be agreeable to bhn. Poor fellow 1 he felt the awkward- 
ness of his situation^ and ffguretWely, as well as literally speaking, this 
exploit of his dog threw a damp upon him, as it had done upon every 
ohe else. 

For some time, the Pic-nies pursued their way in solemn silence. 
At length, Bagshaw, perceivii^ that there would be very little plea- 
aule if matters were allowed to go on in this way, exclaimed, An in- 
ielli^Dt observer, not imbued with the knowledge of our intentions, 
would indicate us to be a combination of perturbed spirits, rowed by 
Charon across the river Tiber.** 

In cases of this kind, the essential is to break the ice. Conversation 
was now resumed. ** Ah! ha!’* said the Vice-president, Sion House.’* 

** The residuum of the Northumberlands,’^ said Claudius, '* one of 
the most genealogical and antique families in England.** And here, 
having put forth so much classical and historical lore, almost in a breath, 
he marked his own satisfaction by a short, single cough. The Vice- 
president satd nothing, but he thought to himself, ** There is much more 
in this Bagshaw than I suspected.’* 

Jack Richards was up again. ** Come, what’s done can't be helped ; 
but, upon my soul ! I am sorry at being the innocent cause of throw- 
ing cold water oik the party,'* 

Cold water, indeed I mok at me, Sir,’' said Miss Snubbleston, with 
tears in her eyes^ and ckfaibiting her d-devont shoulder-of>mutt6n 
sleeves, which, but half ali^ hour Iwfore, as stifiT and stately as starch 
could make them, were now hanging loose and flabby about her skinny 
arms. 

Too bad, Jack, to bMg that cursed Carlo of yours !'* Carlo, per- 
ceiving that he^was Ae l«A§eet of conversation, was instantly on his 
legs, his eye steadily fixed upon Unde John, evidently expecting a sig- 
for a second' plunge. The alarm was general, and every tongue 
Imned in the scream of** Lie down, sir 1 he down !** 

Uncle John, whose noatrib had been more than once offended by the 
from his friend’s garlick sausage, and who had on each and every 
'SlMh Occasion vented an exclamation of disgust, to the great amuse- 
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iaeiit 4 »f Mr- Bkimt4t,(wbo cbucUed with delight to tbiofc pf«tlie ok* 
cbaniP* hud eeoredy eflEbcjted«) here, in thevery nnddk^^ Aa eireaniy 
resolved to rid bimseu pf the ennoyjince, Unperceivad by any ona^ihe 

S sntly drew the parcel from Richards’e coat-pocket, and let it dmp Mto 
e water ! Like King Rtchard'a pierced coffin, once in, it toon fogndtbe 
way to the bottom- Unple John could scarcely restrain his tncliaaiiPii 
to laugh aloud ; however, he contrived to assume an atr of indil^nee, 
and whistled part of a tune* 

Arrived at Twickenhami the boatmen were ordered to pull up to a 
beantiful meadow, sloping down to the water's edge. 'Twas the very 
thing for them ! In an instant they were all ashore ; and the hampers 
were placed near a large tree, beneath whose Spreading boughs they re- 
solved to take their rural meal. The invention of eating am drinking 
is one of which much may be said both pro and con ; that it is exces- 
sively vulgar we at once adroit ; hut there ia this in its favour, that the 
near prospect of a good dinner does much towards the restoration of sue* 
pended harmony ; and savage must be bis heart, his very nature un- 
charitable and unforgiving, who feels no touch of kindness for, or sym- 
pathy with, his fellow-creatures at the sound of the dinner-bell. The 
beneficial effect of the approaching repast was evident now. They 
shook hands with each other ; spoke with some degree of composure of 
the failure of the concert; alluded to their wetting as a mere trifle ; ca- 
ressed Carlo ; refrained from throwing the yelping, barking, Dutch pug 
into the Thames; and some of them even patt^ the scrubby white 
head of Master Charles. Well,” said Bagshaw, I knew our pains 
and trouble would be rewarded ; we shall have a pleasant day after all.” 

They were just preparing to open their packages when a servant 
came running towards them. ** JBeg pardon, gentlemen ; don't you see 
that post?” and he directed their attention to a sign-board bearing the 
hospitable notice that any person, or persons, landing to dine in those 
meadows, would be prosecuted. 

But,” said Bagshaw, ** ijhat damage or deterioration of property 
can we possibly inflict ?” — ** Don't know. Sir ; but Sir Gregory 
Grumpy does not like his grass to be greased all over with ham and 
chicken.'* Remonstrance was in vain ; so they re-embarked their 
<< provender ” and themselves, and pulled farther up the river. Bag- 
shaw looked at his repeater, and shook his head. 

The next place at which they attempted a landing was equally pro- 
hibited, though the prohibition appeared in the more polite form of 
an invitation : ** You are requested not to dine here.” Now, with 
respect to these prohibitions, as about eating and drinking, something 
may be said on both sides. Nrither Mr- Bagshaw, nor any of his 
party, (with the exception, perhaps, of Jack Richards,) would have 
pulled up the grass, or mutilated the trees, or broken down the hedges, 
or poked their noses in at Sir Gregory Grumpy's dining-room windows ; 
but we know that certain persons have comiiHtted such indiaereflons : 
and that is the best excuse we can imagine for what would otherwise 
appear to be a churlish proceeding. ^ 

At last, however, they discpvered an^ undefended spot, and of this 
they took posseasipu. There was no time to lose-— they had had no 
pleasure yet — so Bagshaw entreated that every one would ** put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and be on the qui va Id.” In an instant a large 
heavy hamper was landed, but, as in compliance with Bagshaw's 
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request every one did tometliiM to a scene of eonfusioii was the 
consequence, and numeroits {dms of croekeiy were invalided ere the 
doth was prqperly spread, and the dishes, plates, and glasses distributed* 
But for the feast, Mr. Siiodgrass*s basket was opened, and out of it 
were taken four remarkably fine chickens, and a tongue~uncooked! 
There was but one mode of accounting tor this trifling* otnission. 
Mr, Snodgrass's Betty was a downright matter-of-fact person, who 
obeyed orders to the very letter. Having been told, the evening 
before^ to get four fine chickens for roastiDg, together with a tongue, 
and to pack them, next morning, in a basket, she did so literally and 
strictly ; but, as she had received no distinct orders to dress them, to 
have done so she would have deemed an impertinent departure from 
her instructions* Well; since people in a high state of civilization, 
like Mr* Claudius Bashaw and his friends, cannot eat raw chickens, 
they did the only thing they could under the circumstances— they 
grumbled exceedingly, and put them back again into the basket. This 
was a seriouB deduction in the important point of quantity, and Uncle 
John felt a slight touch of remorse at having thrown, as be thought, 
his friend’s Italian sausage into the Thames* However, there was still 
provision in the garrison. But the run of luck in events, as at a game 
of whist, may be against you ; and when it is so, be assured that hu- 
man prudence and foresight (remarkable as even Mrs. Bagshaw’s 
who bespoke her pigeons seven weeks before she wanted them,) 
avail but little* When the packages were first stowed in the boat, 
the pigeon-pie was inadvertently placed at the bottom, and every 
thing else, finishing with ' the large heavy hamper of crockery, with 
Carlo on that, upon it; so that when it was taken up it appeared 
a chaotic mass of pie-crust, broken china, pigeons, brown paper, 
beel^steidc, eggs, and straw! *'Now this is enough to provoke a 
saint,” said Bagshaw ; and no One attempting to deny the position, with 
this salvo for his own character of philosophic patience, he indulged 
himself in the full expression of his vexatjpn and sorrow. After a mi- 
nute examination, be declared the pie to be *' a complete squash,” and 
that nobody could venture to eat it but at the imminent risk of being 
choked. As he was about to throw it over the hedge, Miss Snubble- 
stOD, seized with an unusual fit of generosity, called out to him, What 
are you doing ? Though it isn’t fit for us to eat, it will be quite a treat 
to the poor watermen. 1 dare say, poor souls, they don’t often get 
pigeon-pie.” But the g eoft genius of Mr. Carlo prevailed ; and 
the truth of the adsge# MfHl an ill wind that blows nobody good,” was 
confirmed in hismma fthe iSmnd himself busily employed in the inge- 
nious operation of sepifatmg pigeon from porcelain. It was, doubt- 
less, extremely ill-bred dbg not to invite another, and Cupid ex- 
pressed his sense of the slight by a long-continued yell, which drew 
down upon him, from the equally disappointed bipeds of the company, 
sundry wishes, Che posirive accomplishmeot of which would not have 
tended nmdk to his perSonul happiness. The next basket was opened. 
Things were not altogether in a desperate state. Mr. Wrench's ham 
was in perfect order, and that, with Miss Snubbleston’s salad, and some 
Ismd and-— Could it be possible ! 'After so much peparation, and 
difer* Sagshaw’s committee of** provender” to boot, that no one ^uld 
thought of so obvious a requisite as bread I There would ndt be 
tipe^CO, Mr. Bagshaw to Twickenham town to procure some, for 
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it was patting bCe ; and if thev lost the tide* they should bo on the 
water till midnight, and they did not like the i^[>pearaace of iky« 
which was by no means so blue as it had hitherto been. Hotrevar,tbe 
want of bread did not much signify : they could make a shift with Idisa 
Snubbleston's biscuits ond pound-cakes. But Uncle John did not cctuno 
out on an excursion of pleasure to make shift ; no more did Bagshaw, 
nor more did any of the others. There was nothing else to be done : so 
where is Miss Snubbleston’s basket t And where is Master Charles ? 
Gracious ! Don’t be alarmed, the precious rarity is in no danger, lie 
was soon discovered behind a tree, whither he had dragged the fruit and 
cakes, and was engaged with all his might and main in an endeavour^ 
with a piece of stick, to force out an apple. In this attempt, as it was 
presently seen, the interesting child bad cracked a bottle, the contents of 
which — merely a preparation of oil, vinegar, and mustard, for the salad 
— were quietly dribbling through the pound-cakes, biscuits, and fruit. 
Similar aspirations to those which had lately been so cordially ex- , 
pressed for the Dutch pug, were now most devoutly formed in behalf 
of Master Charles. This comes of people bringing their plaguey brats 

with them,’^ said Uncle and Bagshaw, 

While this scene was going on, Jack Richards, perceiving that the 
service of the table was incomplete, bethought him of Uncle John’s 
silver-handled knives and forks, and spoons. He felt first in one 
pocket, then in the other ; then he ran down to search the boat, then he 
rummaged the baskets. ** Jack, my boy,” hallooed Uncle John, *Mon’t 
trouble yourself, you’ll never see that agftin.”— “ What, Sic ?” — •• I 
could not bear the smell of it any longer, so I slyly drew it out of 
your pocket, and dexterously let it fall into the deepest part of the 
Thames.” And here Uncle John chuckled, and looked about him for 
applause. ** Bless me. Sir I Don’t say so — why — bless my heart ! — 
you don’t know I-— before we got into the boat, 1 put the sausage into 
your pocket, and your case of cutlery into my own 1” There was a 
general burst of laughter against Uncle John. He turned as pale as 
— nay, paler than any thing that has ever yet been dragged into the 
comparison ; for an instant he stood stock-still, then thrust his hand 
into his pocket, drew forth the unfortunate substitute, and at the 
same time exclaiming D — ation !” dashed it violently to the ground. 
He next buttoned his coat from the bottom to the top, pulled down his 
cuffs, whispered to his no^longer-admired Jack Richards — ** You shall 
hear from me, Mr. — - and saying aloqd Bagshaw, “ This comes 
of your confounded party of pleasure, Sir,” away he went, and returned 
to town outside a Twickenham coach : resolving by the way to call out 
that Mr. Richards, and to eject the Bsgshiiirs from the snug corner 
they held in his last will and testament. 

This explosion seemed to have banished pleasure for that day. They 
were all, more or less, out of humour; ana instead of making the best 
of things, as they had hitherto done, they now made the worst of them. 
Sir Thomas’s hamper of his choice wine (which, by the by, he purchased at 
a cheap shop for the occasion,) was opened ; and slices of bam were cut 
with their only knife and fork. Jack Richards tried to be facetious, but 
it would not do. He gave Bagshaw a poke in the vib^ which was re- 
ceived with a very formal — ** Sir, I must beg-^»” To Mr, Wrench, 
junior, he said, ** You have not spoken much to^ay— ^but you have made 
amends for your silenhe—d’ye take ?-*Your ham is good, though your 
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tengue is not much !** loit^ of Unjjhii^, Mh Wrenoh simpeired 
some thing nbotit ** impertinent llbeniee/’ and ** endsfimtion.” On being 
invited by Sir ThuAnas to a second of old J^t India/' he am 
that one Was n doacM^bad rather not dodble the Cape; and at the first 
glam of than^gne^ he inquired whether there had bem a plentiful supply 
of gooseberries that year. In short, whether it were that the company 
knew not how to appreciate his style of wit and pleasantryp or that he 
was in reality a very disagreeable person, the fact is that-«-&nt hold ! 
let' ua aay nothing ill him : he died last week, at Folkstone, of 
a stirfeit of goose, in the forty^nintfa year of his age. For the con* 
solat!on*of such as were amused by him, and regret his loss, be it re- 
membered that there' are still to be found many Jack Richardses in 
dnis world. 

As we have said, they now seemed resolved to make the worst of 
every thing : the grass was damp, the gnats were troublesome, Carlo's 
nose was In every body’s Ikce, Cupid's teeth at every body’s calves, 
and Master Charles was ill of too many sour apples ; it was growing 
late, and no good could come of sitting longer in the open air. They 
re-embarked. By the time they reached Putney, it was pitch dark, and 
the" tide was setting against them, 'fhey moved on in mute impatience, 
fbr there was a slight sprinkUog of rain.. It now fell in torrents. Mas- 
ter Charles grew frightened and screamed, Cupid yelped, and Carlo 
howled. Accompanied the rest of the way by these pleasing sounds, 
at one in the morning (two hours and a half later than they had in- 
tended,) they arrived at Westminster-stairs, dull, dreary, drowsy, dis- 
contented, and drenched. 

How this day’s excursion failed of being the pleasantest thing tfant 
ever vms," after the pains, trouble, labour, inconvenience, and bodily 
suffering he had endured to make it so, Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, with all 
his literature, science, and philosophy, is still utterly at a loss to dis- 
cover ; but he is resolved to renew the experiment once again, on the 
g4th of August next ensuing ; and to secure an additional chance in 
filvour of its success— he wiU commence bis preparations at Christmas. 

P*. 


UNPUBU8H]BD ON DA. JOHNSON. 

By He laieDr. Wolcott 

1 OWK 1 like nob Johnson's turgid style. 

That the importance of a mile; 

Casts oPfeHiinnre a,wiwgon-]oad around 
To raise h tlwil® JtfiV from the ground ; 

Uplifts the clup <rfT§tercules— for what ?— 

To crush a hutteifty or brain a gnat; 

Creates a whiilwiha from the esrth to draw 
A gome’s feather or exalt a straw ; 

wheels Ukk wheels in motion—WBch a clatter 
To force up one poor nipperkin of water $ 
BUsoeesn labmir with tremendous roar. 

To heave a coeKle-shdOl upon the wiore. 

Alike in eveiy theme his pompous art. 

Heaven's awml thunder, or a rumbling cart I 

Abe. 6, IBIS. 
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DBVBRItUX.* 

Tub author of PelhaiUj^” The Disowned/’ and DeverewKi** is ttn- 
doubtedly a man of intellect, and even of wit. His first work won Ibr him 
almost universally the good word of the critics^ Those cruel birds of prof % 
who are so ready to pounce upon the unfledged brood of young poets ran 
prosers, forbore to rtoop firom their midway flight, and left Pelham 
sail on unmolested. It was read and admired ; and the author naturally 
enough was induced to tiy his powers again. He produced the Disowned, 
a work of a more ambitious tendency, but inartmcially constructed ; and, 
with all its merit, not equal, we think, to the first book. It was ^parently 
a more hasty production than the otiier, and aimed at a higher station. The 
double plot, each having its alternate diapter, was a decided error, and told 
amdnst the author, if we mistake not, more than sudi oversight deserved. 
But the besetting sin of Mr. Bulwer is the introductioti and discussion of 
philosophical matters. The didactic air of all such books is oflhnsive, and they 
are all infallibly tedious. There is no book of this character, (we will not 
except any of the works of the authors of IVemaine," or Pelham,*’) which 
is not in this respect radically bad. We have a dialike’-suid we Some 
day or other, have our revenge upon all those wise authors and authoresses, 
who have seduced us into a sermon, or a serious essay, under the guise of an 
honest-looking novel. If we see on the back of a volume, Butler's Ser- 
mons,” or Locke’s Essay,’* we know what we have to do. We brace our 
understanding (or our patience) up to the proper pitch, and let the autW 
do his worst with our brains. But to have these tnings thrust upon us — ^to 
have these deadly drugs, sweetened over and encrusted with sugar, insinuated 
into our systems, is a dangerous and detestable practice. Miss Hannah 
More herself, and ail the authors and authoresseC of Coplebses and Ccelibias, 
and Countesses and Gertrudes, and such sage matters, who have at various 
times made us at once so sleepy and splenetic, are alike reprehensible. ^ Half 
these good folks endeavour to hide their want of wit in the cheap wisdom 
in which their books abound ; the sins of the others arise from their vanities 
alone. 

The author of ** Pelham” need not have recourse to such means to lift him« 
self into notoriety. He has excellent materiel about him — ^has an eye for cha- 
racter, a lively and buoyant style, wit, learning, invention — and can handle 
the higher passions themselves. It would be too much if he were without 
faults ; and accordingly we find them amongst his writings, of the same vigo- 
rous growth and prominent appearance as the excellences themselves. All 
this is as it should be. We do not think that we should like a book with- 
out faults, if such a monster diould ever be born of the press. We are apt 
to sympathize with the mental and moral infirmities, as with bodily ones. A 
man perfect in all points, perfectly wise, peiftetly moral, perfectly beauti- 
fulj^ would, we dare to say, offend our self-love. We are sure that he would 
do so, were he to attempt to be didactic witf us. Let Mr. Bulwer leave 
these small vanities to inferior writers, and^'^wii Ids good works with a 
novel such as we think be can do. Wa sUAbe docdved if he does not take 
a flight that is not easily approached. Wrafi nd know that Mr. Bulwer is 
a poet, (we have never seen any thing to such an imputation,) but he 
is a man of intellect, riirewd, witty, and <d^rvant, and may fairly aim at 
a high station amongst the better writsrp in Englid fiction. 

±1 •_ J. At-. 




present article, namely, ^'Devereux/’ and to thui we will now turn our 
attention. 

Devereux is a piece of autobiography,— like Caleb Williams, and Saint 
Leon, Edgar Huntley, and others of that class ; differing with tiiem, it is 

* Devereux. By the Author of Pelham/* and << The Disowned.” In 8 vols. 

post fivo. 
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true, in vnrioua Impwtaot napwto. but e wewtlal ly of the same order. If is 
less sententious Uian the storitt of Godwin, and possesses more vivacity 
than the novels of ^at celebrated author, or those of bis imitator, Brockden 
Brown. It Is, also^more familiar in its s^Ie, and avbids-^wisely we think-7- 
that pei^toal reference to the motives of the actor, which a^Cts us almos^t 
to weariness in the others* works. At the same time it must be admitted, 
that ^'Deveieax** is^fefidiiohedof slighter materials, and has not quite the na- 
tdrid vigour of Caleb Mf^illiams,*' nor the solid magnificence of ** St. Leon/* 
PerUk]^ it is as likely to please the general taste as either ofi^tho8e well- 
knoWn books, but it is of a less imposing character, and we question whe- 
ther it is likely to make so durable an impression. ' 

We would not be understood to undervalue the talents of our author, 
which, in fact, we are impliedly admitting, bv comparing him with Uie tet 
writer of this particular species of fiction. Neither must we be .thought to 
insist on the propriety or general efficacy of the opposite style, which distin- 
guishes the ** St. Le(m,*’ and the novels of Brown. We consider our author's 
to be the more natural vein, and we like him best in his least ambitious hu- 
mour. But Mr. Godwin's books are more deliberate compositions, and Wng 
the opinions of a profound thinker, aiming to inculcate his peculiar notions, 
the style, which amounts frequently ahnost to the didactic, sheds a grander, 
or certainly a graver lustre upon the works themselves. This is what we 
would, be undentood to say ; and with this we dismiss Mr. Godwin. 

lievereus** is, as we nave' observed, a pleasant piece of autobiography. 
The hero and his family are introduced to the reader in a way that leaves 
him nothing to wish for. Indeed, we are not sure but that the early part of 
^e fitst volume posseases as much meHt af any other portion of the book. 
The account of Sir William Devereux, who goes up to the moral court of 
Charles the Second to be knighted and polished, is particularly vivacious and 
good. We think that wd have seen geiitlemen somewhat like Sir William 
before ; yet not precisely, perhaps ; and, at all events he is an excellent and 
amusing person. He might have been Sir Ro^r de Coverley's elder brother, 
but that he has too strong a dash of the rake m him, and the period in which 
he lived forbids us, we believe, to hbpe that he could by any possibility, have 
been so nearly related to that celebrated knight. 

Sk William Devereux was fbshioned of th& dcy which country gentlemen 
are made of, when custom and the bad example of his ancestors drove him 
up to London. In London he might have sunk into the insignificance of a 
courtier, or a mere man upon town, bad not accident and my Lord Rochester 
helped him. That he should have Quitted his March beer for champagne, 
and his musty volumes fiir the'plays oi EtHOredge, seems reasonable enough ; 
but that he Miould take a' wife whom Rochester * recommended, almost stag- 
gers our Mief in his simplicity. Yet this was the real case. He married — 


one of the beauties of 
tered a fate whidi 
ticipated wHhaut|MHi| 
fisw words. His 
was bom, and he .riN| 
more plUys, hieddM J 
into a ploughshaari^Ul 
vemed his wide pOMl 
heard on this sul^edl;* * 


c£ King Charles the Second, and enooun- 
any of his contemporaries might have an- 

E ' "t of prophecy. His fortune is told ig a 
him six weeks after a six months' cMld 
ountry genUeman once more— wrote no 
Mbtewls or fiadiiOns, but turned his rapier 
of taverns for country air, and go- 
■mt master. But our biographer must be 
rSm In'his old SgB, it seems, and is entitled 
mt, the gfound of bis intimacy, but also be- 


to speak of him, not onlyiKBL'iiint, the gfound of his intimacy, but also be- 
cause w^^ he imys Is sauL weDL 

He foe old man’s weakness, gamHfey » and he tdd foe wittiest stories 
in the world, wUhout omittliig sny wog in fom|bnt foe point. This omission 
did not arise from foe want dther of memory or orniimpur; but soldy from ade- 
iMvusy in the inelice natural to aU Jeitmi. He oould not persuade his lips to repeat 
jjgmreum hurting even foe deed or fo^ksnigsateful ; end when he came to foe drop 
|naU.whldi shcRild have given left to foe story, the milk of hiiipan kin d pe ss broke 
'm bantier despite of himsalf, ax^''waihed it away. He waa'a fine wreck, a littla 
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ipnoatitafelf broken ky diivpttfoii, but not perMpe the Jem 
eocymikc ; en4 eontewhet of the joviel ol^ Kng)ii& ^rtik^ with 


^ tim 
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always sure of a gracious reception/* ^ 

This might have been written by Addison, and admired to the higheiA 
point of tta deserts* We do not see why it should Qot be admired even npw, 
coming as it does from the pen of Mr. Bulwer. ^ v 

After hairing sketched the character of the uncle, our author proceeds to 
introduce the actors of his drama. 

The solitude of my uncle's liouseh(dd was broken by an invasion of three boys 
— ^nooe of the quietest , and their mother, who, the gentlest and saddest of woman* 
kind, beemed to follow them, the emblem of that primeval silence fnnn which all 
noise was bom. These three boys were my two brothers and myself." 

The father of theae three heroes (for theyjall contribute to the main in* 
terest of the story) had died, as it appears^ ki the French service, a Count 
and Marshal of the armies of Louis le Grand ; and widow, dscUning a 
magnificent pension, threw herself upon the regard of old Sir William, who 
repaid her with kindness and unlimited bounty for the confidence that she 
had thus reposed in his diaracter* The children are brought up at Devereux 
Court, and are thriving in wild and happy ignorance, when a person is brought 


liam (in answer to some reproach or sugg^txon of the mother about ' instruc- 
tion/) al^ut to propose himself Os £eir tutor, when — the door opened, 
and the Abbd de Montreuil entered.*' 

Of the Abbd de Montreuil there is a somewhat elaborate portrait ; not 
quite so gc^ to our fancy, as that of the knight Sir William, but clever and 
effective withal, and one which we might be tempted to quote, but that our 
limits forlad it« Under the influence of this mysterious monk — (he is a Je- 
suit, and does' amide justice to the reputation of the order,) — the three boys 
are educated, and the wily and acute intellect of the preceptor has its natu- 
ral influence upon them all, according to tbeir viirieties of character. * The 
eldest, Morton Devereux, ^in^ (of a good capacity and ambitious temp^, is 
impelled up the hill of fortune, is driven into adventure, and is made, iniact, 
the chief of the story. The second, of a more worldly turn, hut with 
less brilliant parts, is made a tool of the Jesuit; and the youngest, who is 
cursed naturally with a morbid sensibility, is stimulated into more than the 
sins whidi even fanaticism and unbridled passion commonly produce. 

The youth* of Morton passes in various contests with his brother Gerald 
and his tutor, and in obtaining the first plaee in his uncle's heart. He falls 
in love, too, with a lady, poor, beautiful, end mysterious, (a Spaniard,) who, 
however, occupies but a siigbt portion of the She is, after several dif- 

ficulties, married secretly to thehpro, and isJwiw iswi^ered by unknown 
asaassins in the middle of the isecond voluiima|||^^ mmself runs the ca- 
reer of an enterprising man, aod w^lka tleiWVqiMNlwnine and shadows of 
life with unfaltering steps •, he heeomew Iflilfm philosophers and he- 
roes^ and thrives in the smiles Tr knd women, pros- 
perity and misfortune, turns wit aifjldirtiatist, recluse and 

wasaailer ; and, in short, is M tbrauf^lMy situation which is likely to 


asaasBins in the middle of the second voluiima|||^^ mmseif runs the ca- 
reer of an enterprising man, aod wslks tleiWVqiMNlwnine and shadows of 
life with unfaltering steps •, he heeomew Iflilfm philosophers and he- 
roes^ and thrives in the smiles Tr knd women, pros- 
perity and misfortune, turns wit aifjldirtiatist, recluse and 

wassailer ; and, in short, is M tbrauf^lMy situation which is likely to 
bring out his shining qualities, by his novbrwfli|u^ friend, the author, Some 
of these tranaitious are effective, ondsotne improbable and to little purpose; 
(fmr instance, whet is the object of introducing that hero to Biphard Crom- 
well?) but there is talent scattered about on all parts of thb story. Mr. 
Bulwer cannot be said to fail altogether, even in the conversations which are 
held amongst the wits and courtiers of Louis XIV. (perilous ground for an 
author to tread upon) ; and with the less brilliant charaoters of history, he 
may be admitted to have succeeded.^ is scarcely possible to make such 
men as the historian of De Gnmnikiant** talk up to their reputation ; and 
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we ina7, therefore, coogratiilate our aathor on escaping so well from the 
hazard into which he ventured. His account of Louis le Grand and his holy 
Sibyl are pleasant enough ; and the Resolute Regent, Chrleans, his familiars, 
and the execrable Dubois, are touched with considerable spirit. We are 
willing to confess ourselves indebted to the Count Devereux tor his memoirs 
of the French court. 

But why should our hero travel to Rpssia? And how did it happen that 
the clever Regent of France sent an Englishman as his ambassador (or 
diplomatic c^nt) to the Court of St. Petersburgh ? There iscwair of im- 
probability in this, which is by no means compensated by the a^»ntures of 
the hero in that frozen land. The account of Peter the Groat is less happy, 
we think, than other parts of the book ; and the dialogues on moral and po- 
litical philosophy’* add little to the interest of the story. We would rather 
hear what Mr. Bulwer can say on these topics in a regular essay, or series of 
essays, and we shall then know how to estimate his strength. Let him be 
assured that, if he puts forth his powers, his novels will not require the aid 
of these discussions to give him weight in the stole of public opinion. "Wo 
wish that he could be satisfied to do well without them. They may be seri- 
ous make-weights in winding up a chain of historical events ; they minht be- 
come Hume or Gibbon, Burke or Bolingbroke ; but wo cannot think that 
they add much value to n work of fiction. 

It is not our intention to follow our author through his story, nor to ex- 
tract the best parts from his books, in order to gratify the curiosity of the 
reader. He must go to the volumes themselves, and we will promise him 
that he shall be rewarded for his pains. The narrative is, throughout, ma- 
naged with great spirit, and many of the dialogues are excellent in their 
way. The characters — Morton and ' Gerald Devereux, Sir William, the 
mother of these Gracchi (the cold, quiet, cloister-hearted mother,) the Abbe 
de Montreull, the philosophical French valet, Louis XIV. (there is a fine 
phantasma-like appearance of Louis, just enough), the Regent, Dubois, 
Antoine Hamilton, fire, are all cleverly handled. Some of thein.are excellent, 
and all are commendable portraits. The early part of the Hie of Aubrey 
Devqreux, a pretty little fanatic, with his large eyes glistening before the 
cross, a boy made of woman’s materials, is very interesting ; but the deve- 
lopement of this person is a paradox. It is an unnatural deduction of cha- 
ractor, we think. It startles, and does not satisfy us. But the women of our 
author are delicate beings. There is one in the Disowned,” we forget her 
name, and one, Jsora, in the present work, both of whom are gracefully and 
touchingly drawn. Mr. Bulwer should paint women — not fashionable ladies, 
who talk the mere slang of the upper cirdes, but women, in whom the 
stern or gentle virtues, the vices, the passions, are to be seen in their natural 
aspects ; or, at all 'events, not utterly masked and made ridiculous by the 
temporary fopperies and caprices of ** the mode.*’ He seems, indeed, to have 
peat faith in, perhaps knowledge of, the virtues of the female character, 
lliere is a disinterestedness," a constancy, a devotion, and sincere * abandon- 
ment, in his heroines, carry conviction to the reader’s heart, lliey 

affect us likb the toue tone df tragedy, when tragedy deals with excess of 
misfortune, and sends the hearere weeping to their beds.’* Let Mr. Bul- 
wer go on in this way> and he need no commendation of ours; and, in re- 

gard to our strictures on his defitets,' if such they be, we request him to take 
them in good part, and as a compliment offered to his talents and good sense. 
He has written three very dever books, each having some faults, and many 
excellencies; and we now commend the last of them, Devereux,*’ to the 
reader, assuring him that he will find matter in it to instruct him, and much 
that carries wkh it a deep and indelible interest. 
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A VISION OF CONSTANTINOPLE AT MIDNIGHT. 

Majestic bay ! tbat mirror'st all that Earth 
And Night display of beauty, when they meet ; 

At this most solemn hour, when sounds or mirth 
]?all like the star, as seldom and as fleet, 

O would the heaven, reflected bright from thee. 

Unfold the starry phantom of the dim 
^ Unstable, bodiless futurity; 

Or that a voice would part the watery gleam. 

In answer to the spirit that now stands 
Musing o'er thee, in the same fairy gloom 
Enwrapt, that purples thv far-circling strands : — 

Shall thy next lord be lord of Europe^s doom ? 

Or is the charm, Staiflboul, which now confines 
My spirit with its vague and dreamy band. 

Like the'fair flower that withers where it twines? 

Shall not the touch of thy soft syren hand 
The sword of conquest in its sheath enchain ? 

And though the Persick pearl, or Indian spoils, 

0*ergem the life-drop's everlasting stain, 

\^re not that sword too costly for the toils 
Of rapine ? Could thy tranquil breast be wed 
To the fierce thougntof thralling Christendom? 

From thee go forth a universal dread ? 

Speak, ever blooming spouse of antique Europe's doom ! 
Yet the night wanes as silent as the grave 
Of which it is the shadow, while thp past 
And future their bright visions interweave 
Within me, like the glowing cinder cast 
Into the sunbeam, where 'tis overcome : 

Another city stood where thou dost stand. 

Deck’d with the marble gods of Greece and Rome, 

Whose beauty grew from the adorer's hand; 

And then the cross was planted on thy towers, 

Viniere, since, the Harem's minarets are seen, . 

And cloister'd concubines in rosy bowers 
Now sleep, unconscious of the moonbeams' wasting shene* 

Then sleep, Stamboul, beneath the crescent moon. 

That coldly smiles upon thy terraced roofs. 

Though thou perchance shalt sleep in ruin soon. 

And the marauding Cossacks’ weary hoofs 
Clank where by fits Uie watch-bell now is heard : — 

Sleep, sleep f the crescent bent in heaven idiall beam 
Its waning smile upon the Imperial bird. 

With proud crest dfooping in its golden dream. 

Sleep, sleep, Stamboul 1 nor loiiy thy widow’d form 
Shall stoop in desolation to th^^Mtorm, 

Thy lasting heritage, the tliroiie' of pride 
And beauty o’er the inland seas. 

Shall tempt tne kingly dweller to thy side, 

And thou shalt breathe as now the perfumed breeze. 

In slumbering peace, when both thy Tartar lords. 

The Turk, and the true worshipper, shall be 
No longer masteq of their own records — 

Yea, kingly woers still shall gaze at thee. 

When all their glory dwells but in the stranger's words. 
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I'liEATRES seem Sast detaining^ The Ootaimitteh ef Dthry^lane lower 
their rent, and tiie renter his. prices. Covent-gerdefi tfoeO a begging ; and 
even in the provinces, as Sydney Smith calk the count^, stage-proprietors 
are everywhere on the point of ruin. Every one has his own theory for the 
cause, and none agree on the remedy. The begging and borrowing system, 
to which Covent-garden is recurring, must inevitably fail— the catastrophe, 
unlessprevented by a change of system, can be protracted teason 

or two. Nothing can be more absurd, or more unlike' th 0 <<ee|^Er men of 
hnsinesB, than the attempt to prop up what in its own natuBehe^t to sus- 
iain itself, or be suffered to fall. Theatres now return no$ profit, and are 
only kept up for the benefit of performers, at the cost of credulous creditors. 
The natural inference is, they are no longer wanted, or at least are no longer 
adapted to public wants, and conduct^. In accordance with existing circum- 
stances. The play-going public, require a cheaper entertainment, and would 
prefer, or be content with^ better acting, and inferior splendour. The ruin 
of theatrical speculations is fairly attributable to those who, in the common 
language of the day, and indeed as a matter of art, have most improved the 
stage, and to none mofe thap to the illustrious John Kemble himself. His 
profesrional learning and zeal it was that kindled up the magnificence of the 
modern stage--^coTrected the costume gnd apparatus, and got all up in con- 
sistency with character, age, and country— and this in the certainty of add- 
ing to the completeness of scenic illusioo, hut with a mistaken anticipation 
of drawing more spectators,. For, unluckily, the expense was more than 
commensurate with the attraction, and a rise of prices mevitable. llieatres 
have never prospered since, nor will any thibg bring l^k prosperity, but a 
return to old prices. The course is obvious : the remedy consists in reduced 
decoration, r^uced salaries an4 privilegesirt reduced supernumeraries — in a 
word, general reduction, whiioh will at once admit of lower prices, and thus 
bring the amusement within the reach of those who are thel)i^ supporters 
of the stage. The public like show and splendour very wel^ '^y ^prove 
and appreciate the accessories of scenic iUpsion, hut they cMeot afford to 
pay for them. The essence of the drama is the acting; and good acting, ac- 
companied with moderate decoration, might be affor&d at a reasonable rate, 
and ope that would pay very well^ and be prid very willingly. The stage, 
except, for special reasons, the Opera, has ceased to be fashionable with the 
higher classes of spoiety ; but they are comparatively few. The peat mass 
ot [)lay-house visitors are of the middle ranks, and of course the dbeaper the 
rate of expense, the more readily they psj it ; and we have no doubt they 
would often go twice, if it cost no more, ror the sum that now deters them 
from going once. 

Captain Dickinson's mock trial is over, and the coart, on returning him his 
awora, has assured him it had not been dishonoured in the service — a very 
superfluous appendllge*t4 t|l^ forms of acquittal, for he had not been chargd 
with either murder mr.cowk^ce, which alone could havd dishonoured it. 
An sympathy With the* g&Uanb officer daring the trial, and idl congratulation, 
when it was over, at tM re^t^was alike thrown away-^he had never been 
in any peril, and had in reaBtymOiiag to escape from. The unlucky Ad- 
miral, indeed, is truly theo^m'of compassion, for by implication he is 
branded as the fabricates of frivolous^ npundless, and veipitious charges, 
with which, as diarges, he lidd nothing whatever , to do. Strictly; the censure 
is levelled at the Lords of Admiruty, for they were the prosecutors ; but 
Codringtoa ia the men whb suffers from the bW, and we heartily condole 
with the man who has been ntaliciqusly ooi^itted — ^tb farther the purposes 
of others, at something like the cost pfhiiO#h reputation.’ He has oeen 
fooled or forced, by Ills superiors into a' position, against which he protested, 
and condemned for not making good what he in express temfa 'declared him- 
self unahl%to do. It is one ttung for a commander to be displeased with the 
' conduct of an individual, and another to put him upon solemn trial ; and 
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acts deserving private reprimand, the Admiral' might jusUv thudc^aot ^ 
portent enough to call for public inquiiy. Ka^i but, it willbe iMtinaj 
thardc himeelf for the result ; he originated the matter, he expres^ dima* 
tisfaction, and the Admiralt;^ had no^ternatlre ; the honour of the aerri^ 
requires its officers to be without stain or suspicion. But neither stain nor 
suspicion was in fact incurred. The Admiral refused to make ' chaiges/—* 
his grounds of complaint were not worth the solemnity of the ’term*-*aU 
had been passed over and done with : — ^ihen what becomes of the obligation 
on the pert of, the Admiralty to prosecute? No ! they had their own views 
— they.mim a cat’s-paw of the Admiral*-they laid hold of his words^and 
made up wernsjitves the charges, and called upon him, on his pml^ and in the 
name of tlio s^ice, to substantiate them. Their utter insignificancy^ whim 
drawn out in full array, secutidmi artenh was obvious to every eye ; neither 
the honour of the service, nor Captain Dickinson’s good name required any 
vindication. But the apparent ^portunity was not to be lost, among those 
who had marked the battle of Navarino as untoward^ of throwing farther dis- 
credit upon the commander. The Admiral's course, when driven to ea^re- 
inity, no doubt was to have thrown up his commission^ and appealed to his 
country : unliapnily, from some unreasoning sense of duty he gave way, and 
played into the hands of his enemies. 

Literary controversy is raging. The Edinburgh — by the way it 
wanted something to enliven it — nas fallen tooth and naU upon the Ben- 
thamites, and selected Mill and tus Essay on Government, as the first point 
of attack— an unkind cut, it may seem, for Mill himself was long one of their 
own contributors ; but then it must not be forgotten, he himself gave the 
challenge— he provoked the attack, h>the Westminster, by his charges and 
])roofs of contradictions. The Westminster of course ttmk the field in de- 
fence of his potent ally, but with more gallantry than discretion— more wit 
than wisdom — more flourish than effect — withoii acquainting himself even 
with the ground of ijuarrel— without measuring his weimon or his adversary, 
and dealing his blows more at random than became a Chevalier of any skill 
or prudencfi. The Edinburgh rushes upon his new adversary, and, tearing 
the vizor from his brow, exposes him to view, as the Knight of Knights, 
•feremy Bentham himself. lie mistakes, however, or rather does not mis- 
take ; but the supposition answers his purpose perfectly well,— the nobler 
the foe, the greater the triumph of conquest. Bentham’s language is all hb 
own, and the Westminster had evidently none of it ; and moreover, we be- 
lieve Bentham denies the identity. The strife and the sport is not over. 
Mill must himself come forth — for his champion almost plays booty — armed 
with rule and compass, and show a little more dearly the correctness of his 
diagrams — his dogmas we meant, though indeed Mill deals with moral 
niatters quite mathematicdly, and surprises more by the results .than satis- 
fies by the process. Ills celebrated Essays, and especially the one on Go- 
vernment, penetrate to the understanding of no one we ever heard of, not a 
partisan ; aud the Westminster has giveQvprOO^ that his most zealous dis- 
ciples are not ypt initiated in their master's myaUvies. The conflict is most 
amusing. The arrogance of the party and thdr chief requires humbling a 
little; and they are in excellent hands. L^t the Edinburgh go on — every 
one of MHl's magnificent papers are eqqally eesaUable. The fight affords 
excellent fun, and serves to exhilarate pi least, the readers of the * blue 
and buff.' . 

. The Quarteyly too, we perceive, is committed with a formidable foe. The 
great Autocrat of African Geography has found a new competitor in Sir B^i- 
fane Donkyn, a gallant officer who wields a pen with as much dexterity 
and effect as his own sabre., The course of the Niger is the point of con- 
troversy. Formerly, as eveiy body knows, thp Niger flowed into a lake, or 
was absorbed in.morahes; but latterly, Depham or Clappevton, we forget 
which, discovei^bg-a in its course towards tine South, the Qnaiterly 
.withqu.t farther delate, fixed the final debonahieiiient of tbie etemiu .river— 
the Nile.and its sources never inado hqlf'the stir-rin the lUgMt of Benin, 
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and expected the worlds of course, to acquiesce in the new arrangement. But 
Sir Ru&ne demurs, and doggedly puts a spoke in the whed, or more intel- 
ligibly, throws a line of towering hills across the whole continent of Africa, 
from the mouth of the Red Sea to Cape Verd, and intercepts the course of 
the river to the Bi^ht, filling up every defile of bis own range, without leav-t 
ing so much as a slit for a mill-stream. Baffling the Quarterly thus, with 
equal readipess he disposes of all the other routes and terminations that 
have been guessed by various guessers : — ^the Nile is too remote— the lake 
Tchad, if it takes in, must give out — and marshes must at last, and of course 
long before this, overflow. After clearing away all obstructioiV in these 
manners, he traces carefull3r his unpreoccupied ground, and, dndin^ sands in 
ftbundance on all sides, he is suddenly struck with the unabsorbingness of 
these same sands— they are all siliceous. Water filters and works through 
siliceous sands, and must, by continual supplies, form plashy marshes, treadi- 
eroos quick-sands— a perflahilem terram, and still mwes its way, under the 
vurface, or over it, down towards the sea. Why not then convey theNi^r 
over the Stinds of Sahara towards the Mediterranean ? Why there again, 
on its shores, all the world knows, Greeks and Romans, especially the poets, 
were never weary with describing the Syrtes and their horrors ; and the cause 
of these very Syrtes i^robably neither more nor less than the perpetual drop- 
pingiki of the Nl^er. This will do admirably ; the General troubles himself but 
Ettle farther — ^his object was not to fix the actual, but the probable course; and 
here is a nrobability far exceeding the Quarterly's, especially when blocked 
out by rocks of unflinching granite. Now steps forth the mighty giant, the 
Quarterly geej^pber, dub in hand ; and after smashing all the General's 
anraments, without measure or mercy, retires with a withering smile, and 
tens him, had he but glanced at Mr. Mechey's survey of the coast, he would 
have found the Syrtes no longer existed, whereas, if the General’s theory was 
good for any thing, it would be to make them more quicksandish than ever. 
The General, a very honest man, but who had never heard of Beechey's book 
before, flies to his bookseller, seizes the volume, turns the leMres over in 
haste, and, to his amazement and enchantment, actually finds the %rteB there 
in ail their glory, extending full a hundred miles along the shore, just 
where, led solely by his own good understanding, he had supposed the Niger 
to emerge, after scrambEng and scuttling through the sands of the desert, 
fflr Rofane, of course, takes new credit for his noble invention, adds the 
Beediey authority to his own, retorts the Quarterly's smile, and exults over 
his catching a Tartar in the Beecheys. 

Manufarturing difflculties thicken. The panacea with aE commercial men 
is more paper. They wEl not listen to over-production, that is, to excess 
of manufactured goods, as the cause, because then the obvious remedy is too 
unpalatahle. In vain are the glaring facts of markets overstocked at home 
and abroad— of new competitors in every country of Europe, — ^the answer is, 
no matter for the foreign market — the home consunmtion, the possible home 
Gonsunmtion, incomparably surpasses the foreign. Only furnish the means 
of purchasing, and home consumption, great as it has been, may he doubled 
forthwith— and those means wper wzU supply. We doubt exceedingly. 
Every mm who has wherewithu to buy can buy, and every man who has 
safe security to give can borrow. The system and mystery of paper-traffick- 
ing has become of late so thoroughly exposed, and is so generally under- 
stood, that we feel confident the rmgn of credit, with all its delusions, can 
never resume its old power again ; and who that looks around him and con- 
templates the mass or existing misery among the labourers, can desire that it 
should ? Credit, and credit alone, that is, the application of fictitious re- 
sources— buying without paying — led to exitess of manufacturing, and con- 
seauently to the ruin of the Imurer, by throwing him out of employ, or 
mucing his wages. The resumption of such a course would, under present 
e&reumstances, Rself not benefit the labourer, Giough it might apparently 
a time the employer ; and the case of the labourer surely more impera- 
tiwjr demands relier than that of the employer. He has gone on headlong 
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-i-iadulged ia luxury— Bcrewed his labourer— looked unfeeliuffly on. his suf- 
fering— and carelessly on the consequences. He would still go on— gain« 
gaiOj is his sole consideration, in contempt of all humanity. He would 
gladly see himself surrounded with nothing but machinery, and the trouble- 
some bipeds of living labourers swept to the Antipodes. The manufacturer, 
it may ne observed, is always the greatest advocate for emigration. JBvery 
extension of the powers of machinery throws oiit, now and for some time 
past, numbei*s or workmen, and of the sight of these he of course longs to 
get rid — ^he knows he must help to keep them. 

The laWurers, however, are now, what they should have done long ago- 
looking to themselves for relief, that is, ore taking into their own hands the 
management of their own interests, and they wfll succeed, if they do but 
steadily unite and perseveringly pursue them. The co-operative system is 
fast spreading among them over the whole country, and every town of|gny 
size has already its little societies either actually established, or is on the 
point of commencing them. In some, at present, the Unions are only pur- 
chasing goods at w'holesale prices, and keeping their own c^op— that is, they 
are dividing among themselves the profits of the retail-deder. Others are 
renting land, especially one at Brignton — the spot from which they have all 
sprung — cultivating it with the spade, and taking the produce to market, and 
thus sharing among themselves the returns of the market-gardener. While 
others, in towns, silk-weavers, carpet-weavers, &c. are manufacturing for 
themselves, and will divide among themselves the profits of what would 
otherwise fall to a master. Only let these societies go on, and the dominion' 
of great capitalists is at an end. The workman will himself be his own ca- 
pitalist, and share, as he justly ought, more liberally in the fruits of his own 
labour. There may not in consequence be so much exporting abroad, and 
already there is less demand there ; but there will be more comfort at home. 
The poor will be less miserable, less worked aifd worn to the bone, and leas 
prematurely broken up, for they will be able to do more for themselves in 
eight or tc 4 hours than now in sixteen ; and the spare hours may be spent 
partly in improvement, and partly in enjoyment. The same system is ca- 
pable of extending agriculturally, to the bringing down a little of the great 
farmer, but not at all of the landlord ; for he will get as much rent from the 
one as the other. He may like to deal with one score of p^eat farmers 
better than twenty score of working little ones *, but this is an inconvenience 
he must submit to, and be glad it proves no worse. The owner of the land 
can never be seriously injured ; all comes from the soil, and that can never 
lose its intrinsic value. Let him then protect the labourer, and especially 
against the tyranny of the great farmer, who can very well take care of 
himself. 

The Mendicity Society is, it seems, at death’s door. It has long been, we 
know, in a consumptive state, and we are quite ready at any time to chant 
its final requiem, as well as that of some others, which in like manner are 
rapidly going the way of all things. I'hose societies are, many of them, got 
ufteby busy peribns, who are to get something by them, either in the shape 
of substantial salaries as secretaries (the secretary of t^ menai- 

cants had 200/. a year), or of personal distinction es patrons. The Mendi- 
city Society, like the Constitutional Society some years ago, wm at once 
impertinent and intrusive, for it implied a lack of vigour, or the imputation 
of it, in the laws and constituted authorities, to carry themselves into effect. 
It was invidious and offensive, for it proposed not to relieve or reform the 
beggar, but to screen the passenger from importunity, and take under pro- 
tection his nerves and delicacies. It was, moreover, a superfluous concern ; 
for every body can give, or not ^e, as he pleases; and if any one does follow 
occasionally his sympathies, ana unwittingly gives to impostors, where is the 
real harm? It is better that we should sometimes be duped, than the 
risk incurred of leaving the miserable to perish. ^ By driving beggars in- 
discriminately from the streets, cases of extreme distress were In danger of 
being left without hope of alleviation ; for parochiid relief cannot always be 
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had ita the iikata&t— numbers suflsr wldle vestites dine,*’ or what oomee to 
the same thing, parochild aasistanee esif often hb^ obtriiiad' only at certain 
hours and on oertain days. This precious Society had in v&ew> we remember, 
at one time, to get an Act passed making it impeintive upon passengers mt 
to give alms at all. There is nothing Bke a Society for settog iniquitous 
ph^ on foot s all sense of humanity seems lost in a crowd of this kind — 
there is no one to encounter the hront'Of reprobation. 

The advocates for legalizing dissections nave hit upon an admirable ex- 
pedient fqr the removal of all the invidious charges that have been urged 
Mtotthem. Whilst dissection formed a part of the penalty inflicted on 
tSs Indst atrocious criminals, it flung a stigma upon the operation. The pro- 
pAiahtD dissect paupers, or even unclaimed paupers only, was taking advan- 
ti^of their helpless or forlorn condition ; and pitching upon medioal men, 
Of^prtain great officers of state, or any particular clto, seemed, to the per- 
son concerned at least, equally invidious and oflensive. To get rid at once, 
then, of til particular ground of odium, a proposal is said tobe forthcoming 
in ensuing fiesshMn of Parliament to pass an Act which riiall indissolubly 
and foe ever couple death and dissection-**^ that die, that is, great and 
small, every shall 4>888 under the surgeon’s knife, and the clergy be 
nmde rei^naible for the executioii before burial be done. This is a scheme, 
wa»see, that wiU happily get rid of invidious distinctions, and nobody can 
complain, not even tne murderer ; and absurd as some may affect to think 
the proposal, vre cannot even imagine any other legal provision that is likely 
tobe more palataVe. 

Ckrub-street is at last, it seems, going to be re-baptized. The proprietors 
end residents are petitioning the authorities to sanction a change ; for the 
nameutinks in the nostrils, depreciates the property of the ]>lace, and dis- 
parages the worthiness of the natives. Paternoster-row, the grand reposi- 
tory for the manufactures oi the said Grub-street, will, it is supposed, follow 
the example. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster owe the public a pv^y long ar- 
rears 4f explanation, we incline to think. They have gradiiinly shut out 
public gazers from all interior view of that venerable pile, and added fee 
upciafee from Poet’s corner to the lantern and the belfry. Even to divine 
cewiee the pnblic are let in by a small private entrance, to exclude them as 
mucli as possible from idl gratuitous and furtive glances. The reported re- 
W Oft the part of the Chapter to admit a memorial of Lord Byron, on the 
Moubd of some supposed imperfection in his creed when living, has never 
been fairly cleared up ; and very lately another report, equally calling for 
explanatiien,* circulated, that a mural tablet was peremptorily refused amnit- 
taoce, because, according to the heraldry of the Chapter, or their construc- 
tiCftOf other people’s hmraldry, Mr. "Shield, the musim composer, was there 
delignatbd gentkman Now if burial in Westminster- Abbey continue to be 
wdiSthicUon, and the right of granting remain with the Chapter, their au- 
thority, we think, requireadeflning a little, just to secure an equalization of 
•epnlckvUl righte to toedMIfigufo of this pdtry world. * » 

Seme Mbrin in Chancery is apparently at hand. The Solicitor-general, 
wiAout any attetnpt af^flotieealment, and therefore it may seem officially, 
visSeed the otfmr day the bastllW of the Chancery-court, the Fleet, and in- 
quired into toe eases of thdjndsenersoftbe Court, that is, those who are there 
confined for eentempts. The cases, it appeared, were full of oppression, but, 
whether they were truly eoror not, the indefinite imprisbnment is plainly so. 
Imprisonment k punishment ; if therefore personerin against thO Court, let 
them, Ukeothflaf officers/ be* faudy triedJlM punished, if guilty, in some 
form and ratio fixed and ptoposllQiM to1fot|mnce. Let the punishment, 
iMNsepeat, be deiSnite, and/ Whmi spfimd, be!«ie with. ' Seveim of the pii^ 
have been eonflnod for yef^, and thw oases apparently forgotten : 
ago, there'WM oni who bm been in the Fleet for dilrty yeaia. Can 
(onrible power 1^ been 'tolerated forages In a land boast- 

i>liberty— and hiveef it^ Cim it* be eu^ffisred tp IheUmotber session 9 
\ common sense and common humanity. 
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NOTBil upoii c/rcbit. 

1 

DtrutKo last Lainster .drciiit. I noted 'down the inddents trUEdi weii» 
diedosed in seveial rctauurkable triui^ An attentive observer udiil jrdedfly 
find in realities at much ‘matter for exdtement^ and calculated to prodltenan; 
interest as liveljr, as invention will snpply. Justice may be said, m Ireland 
to minister to romance; foV, hi her pen<Mieai progresses throu|^^e 8bot£ 
she brings to light the passions of a people, in wKm delinquendes thefe m 
often as much dT strangenest fa of atrodty. 

Weanfwd, — case was tried hen, in which murder and adultery appeared 
in a fellowship of a very hideoiis and extraordinary kind. A cobler's hut« 
in a village situate at aoout ^ miles fi^m Wexford* furnished a stage for 
the frightful traged]^ in which Mrs. Crosbie, the wifo of a brogue-maker/ 

g erformed the part of Clytemnestra. The murderer was jpurneyman to, the 
usband. Before the iEi^hus of the'last was arraigned* 1 antidpated that, 
sqme huge and musculfa villain would raise his Munt form it the dock, and 
that the predOections df Mrs. Crosbie would be jfatified by the condguratlon 
of the fascinating assassin ; and 1 was not a little surprised, when a squdid 
wretch, with scarce enough of raiment to hide his emaciation, appeared at 
the bar as the hero of a sanguinaiy amour. When John Brown (that waa 
the prisoner’s name) heard the indictment read, by whidi he was charged 
with having poisoned his master, in confederacy with his wife, his plea of 
''not guihy’’ seemed to be sustained by all the accessories of innocence 
which a peculiar repulsiveness could supply. His cadaverous and charnel 
look; his lips that were blanched with starvation; evM in which fear an4i 
famine glared together; his wild and matted hair; his stooping and con- 
tracted form ; his ragged clothes, and the union of ph 3 rBiCal meanness with 
cowering debasement, constitute such a nauseating combinatM, as ren- 
dered it almost incremble that any woman shoula have Seen in bjnn an object 
of voluptuous preference. He found advocates in his ghastliness, and hi the 
assemblage of loathsome circumstances that were arrayed about him, more 
powerful than any aid which the eloquence or the dexterity of counsel could 
supply. He had not the means of emplojring one ; and Judge Johnson begged 
a gentleman of the bar to relieve him in some degree from the painfiu re- 
sponsibility of trying a person who was wholly unm^fended, by giving him 
this gratuitous assistance. This request was readily complied with* Mr. Scott, 
as Crown prosecutor, stated the case, contenting hims^ with a plain detw 
of facts, makiim no comments, and deducing no inferences unfavourable to 
the prisoner. I may observe incidentally, that, in this particular, Mr. Scott 
deserves great praise, as he never turns to any unfair account the anpmalous 
privilege which is accorded to the Crown to state the matter of accusation, 
while tee power of reply is denied to the counsel for the prisoner. In sup- 
port of tee prosecution, the first witness produced was John Hauton, who 
gave evidence of the leading facts in the foUo^g narrative. Crosbie was 
a master brogue-maker, who employed the meoner, as \feU as thp witness, in, 
working in bis shop. Crosbie was marrhra to a woman of whom he maid- 
fested Jfalousy, apd complained that tee'^m'too intimate with the prisoner/ 
The latter, u^n a holiday* walked with tW^ness to \^exford, and on his 
way declared that he would cure Croiibi^ offak suspidons. They proceeded* 
to the town, where Brown purchased i qtemtity of arsenic and red pre^ 
cipitate; and on their way home be of his own accord told his oombaiifaD^ 
that he and Mrs. Crosbie had determined td'pAlt tee husband out of tee ^ay. 
This intelligence was, as the witness stated, gfotuitously conveyed : BsnVn 
had no motive whatever for telling hhn that the death ofthkic masfer had 
been resolved upbn. He made no commentary* and.neither assditedto or 
remonstrated against the abominable design, 'nierj^rdte^rf Jb Crosbie’s 
house* and here a'afrakge expedient was adopted by BrcS^» ft appears that 
he imagined, that if he did not actually deliver the }fo}sdh'')^ith his own hand 
to tee woman, who had commissioned him to proed^ fQ lie would not be 
gulHy of the contemplated murder.* In ordeir, teerdfae^ tofalieve his con- 
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mAmce, he plMad hetnew htauelf and Mn. QeoMe, 

and liaving tuenn hla haiitdg imh HMtiXioniiMitbKt of MiO. CroiAii^ he 
rered the poiaonto Hfiiit4i4idij8La thehl^imMadk AttUa 

fltotemeiit of an expedient* which wm aa the Imnrdamain of aaaae* 

sinatioii* every how in Coovt aeemed to atert; ahd Jum Johaaon^ atraob 
with what anpearea *€0 be the enoaa knprohel^ty of the Mole alery* becaaae 
meniftatly nvoarable to the fwiMner* The potion having been ddivered to 
lira* Croabie* it waa agreed npon^inthti preaenee of Hiantoi^^whohad* ae- 
cordiog to hla own account* no aort oi conodm in the transaedon, nothaviiM 
Ae penchant for the wife of hia allghiyw* and expahting. no* benent 
som hie death*) that Mia. Croabie ahonld mix the araenic in iarmUaad-but- 
ter; and without resorting to the red predpmte* which waa to he reaewed 
fhr an emergency* that they should try what the former pdaon would aeoom- 
.mih* Mra. Croabie yaa not slow in carrying tbe project into execution. 

husband became immediatelv unwell* and the aniMle wifi affeeted a 
deep concern for hia autferinm The prboner at the bar beheld him wfithmg 
in torture* and stood tinapmuled. It waa apprehended that the arsenic wenki 

a effect their object with sufficient celemty*and Brown advised tiiatthe 
precipitate ahouM be applied. Accordingly* Mrs. CroaMa put it into a 
cup of tea* and telUng her husband that it would r^eve him* applied it to 
hia baming Ups. The potion waa swallowed* and Croabie e34>irea. He waa 
interred with unusual liaate— no inquest waa h<dd— the witneaa left the vil- 
and went to live at a distance. He did not fanow what became of 
^ own and Mrs. Croabie ; and it waa after the lapse of a great length of 
le* Mrs. Croabie having died in the interval* that he gave imommtiQCi upon 
dch the prisoner was arrested. The teaUmony ttiia witness waa* upon 
eroaa^amination* greatly shaken. Upon being asked what motive John 
Brown could have in communicatiim to him hia intention to commit the mur- 
der* and in h an ding the poison to mm. that he might paaa it to Mrs. Croabie* 
he waa unable to suggest even a plausible ireaaom Hla concealment of the 
crime* too* for many yearn* without hia aoggeatiag any inducmneut to dia- 
doae it at no late a period* ^ve to hia entire evidenee a eolour of ffibrieation. 
He waa at beat an mformerp' and therefore* aa the Judge observed* upon hia 
•b^e and uncorroborated atatemeait* the prisoner could not be found guilty. 
A pclicemaa waa produced* who swore that Brown* on being arrested* de- 
dmd that Hanton had aa much to do with the matter aa ne had. This* 
however, waa not sudi an adcnowledgment aa would convict. It waa also 
proved that Brown fed from the viUage some time after the murder; but* 
on itt veat i gati on* it waa discovered that the inieat of the pariah had* upon 
the ground of his profligate life* and from hia miapidoo that he had ceaa- 
ndttod the aaaaarioation* ordered him to leave hia district Thus hia aha^ ** 
omidiiig waa actounted for. Had the case dosed here* Brown would have 
eaeapea; but at length a witness* of a very extinordinary aspect* whaaiwa- 
lienra uidveraal attention the strangeneaB of her countenance and figure^ 
appeared. A female dwaif; about thw feet in heighl> although au^teen 
Team of age* doftmaied in every limb* with a head almost as largo as the an- 
il^ reddue oi her a^uat and diatorted body, and a counlenanee afeamped 
inth the expresaion of broad idiocy^ was lilted to the taUe. * She woa ob- 
vkmdv "an innocent,^ and aa eflbrt wee made to exdude her evidence, on 
the allegMii o ii that die could have no idea of a future state. However* there 
gleemdr the darirneas by whi<A her inteUeet waa miveloped a auf^ 

Identmyfltafiowlhatahehad. some neUen of a plaee of puniahment, and 
tdie wwmt the word "hdl/^ with a stare of hcnrar whidi made way for 
her aOlestalloti. Her aapect fraa in ftadf hldeeaa enough* without aiy x c oto- 
spry* to excite a peihfiil amuaimn in every one who bmeld her; but when 
^ stated that Mra. CroaKe Was her jme^ert'aod It waa manifmt thgt 
chUd was eome to Inoiid the berbarouajparentjllm interest which aha 
dwaa at diatrtodiur ta ilwiti unSym^ She swore that her matter 
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late wHh iuMMAk mothon In tile iteii«b#ip^ 
wSee all mteMM, rndf^UrhiUt ket huibatid trasr strlrtidMNi M 
the room beii«hith» the imtritrhNi h0k teodeed W ooiifedeMe hk io MWtll lu 
tioti, tirlio^Teiidiiied kwlied ifi bei* ^ilty embraeee, summnddd 
eydng of his abomioebte ]pltf atmot<r. It ynm obterved by the coabom w flii 
pdeoAor^ that out of tbo seven dkfldren only one if as produced. It hek KU^ 
mreredi that ther wOre al), with the exception of the bdt witness odd heir 
brdthef> ookifirmed idioM^ who wOfe almost Inoapbble df ortionlaldon/ bu^f ti&IM 
the brother should be produced. This a^ss acoovdingly done. A haf, dM 
bed been strOefc trith a vlsitatioei nearly aS calamitous as his sister^ ilnd inA 
ri^eto and deetepidi gate the same acceunt as the former witness^ aikd 
proved the adulterous uitdreimrse to have taken place Immediately afteb the 
assassinatioii* This poor ereaiure mentioned tinat Brown and bis mother 
went off together ; and that be and the rest of the family being ell kft vU 
terly destitute^ were taken in, from eompassiOn^ to the housei of the neigh- 
bours, where they had been siiice ohaiitamy susiained. As he left the table, 
a most painful exlubitioli took place. His inoiher had been dead for a con* 
eiderable time« He was ignorant ef this fact; and although he had been 
abandoned by her, and he had every atotive to hold her memory in detesta- 
tion, while he was gokig down, after his examinatton, he suddenly paused, 
and turning to the coiutsm for the Crown^ with an eye in whidi, in the midst 
of vacanoy, an instinetive affection was still apparent, he inouired, in a vtdoe 
of infantine plaintiveness, Where ie my mammy? where is my mammy?*’ 
It ia almost superfluous to state that the prisoner was convicted. He was 
immediate^ sentenced, and (a oircumstance of rare occurrence in Ireland) 
his execution caused geuer^ satisfaction among tha people.* 

Watefifotd * — An action for a libeA, In which a young lady was the pleintiff, 
and another young lady was the defendant, produced great interest, and 
brought before tiiw publio some incidents of a very peculiar kind. I do hot 
remem^r to have ever witnessed more extraordinary disclosures than were 
made in the ease of ^^Mim Sarah Anthewyu. Miss Jane £— — The lattfff, 
a troman ef a very respectable family, had, foe some timefbefore the actiod 
wae commenced, taken up her reitide^ willra younger sister, whose name 
was Anne, upon a very wild and nmiimtio spot upon the sea-coast, at Tns- 
more. This villi^ is situate on a steep aedivity, at the enteaiioe of the 


* The writer of this artirie publiriiee, in The New Monthly Magaeiae^* of 
June last, an account of a trial for a lihd, which took place at Wexford during the 
preceding awisea, the examination of two gentlemen, who had been in the Ffonch 
Service, gave oomrion to some remarks i^n the Ixiah who had left iheb country 
foOm pdkical motivet. Under the head of The OaHo-Iriah.*^ He has ainoe heard that 
tome of his obaOrvationa riere tak^ In bad part, by individuala who were the victi^ 
of the pblhica! dteastefa of Irtiand, and who, ff led attray, were led astray hy !!« 
from HeavSh.’^ Nothing ccMild be more frmbte from nit intention than to wnie 
day thing in diaparigdnent of mott-of great prirOte worth, and who were da greiftly 
Matingttidled by their talentil^ as ti^ derotedhtaa td the cause id which they 
mioali^buttfimwoariyengi^ Tlti^WritmArfoer availahimBeff of 
to Btate^ that be Itaa ali5 mwA ;eHh squid lemet and auiprite, that thedefaiidtiit 
ill; the sotiotL referred to, and Mr* Baskar, tha eldaf witncet for the defeuce, dotfr* 
erived tbatt, in the arii^ tits wri t er threw some i nj ttrio ua reflecciona upon tiuUI* 
BCe diaelMms any andh deate. Be did Uttie ribe than deacrlbe whaSitfiiilfik Mm Si 
nothing mqiw than a aiugulm Tonnaecftbe IndiviAiala eotffd be po i riidy 

bear tbejq^animcrity: and with respect to Mr* Baaker, it is but an aef or Jperiae 
to state, that ii^ coating forwaid to acknowledge himm m have boon foe 
psaophlet which wanthe objact of prosecution, and to reaono bi| frieiri foaao like 
conaiqueiteea of his dam prooeedingy ho acted in an henouxablo mannar^foy which, 
foiittiid of iB^ he desmved ccriimoQ^tioa. Ho mfeeid no oranair ahtHto* 
oiMapptoretffolieepfriimMeoutideritHeattaliu^ wmmMetfethomm- 
dtfem batwtob tetiioff M ilw plaSutiff; <fr & 

outfetf, trMiB helMd 4^ 

MV WBVifv viUn m Bify t^iiiiuin« 

fl Bfl 



^ CtMlIilt;. 

IMbonr of taoA, Scorn ftko n^^ged IMg^t oA wbich'if «taiida, ooni* 

imaid9 a nobla ptoopidt* Imiiiddiatety beneath, flie' tea rolls upon an ikd- 
laeiue beadi of bright and poUahed sand, and^ in the BtoMi ^at rage there 
in the winter^^hrowe in numerous wrecks on its enormous bittbws. On the 
left, the river Suit is seen discharging itself into the sea; while, 6n the right 
hand, ad iron-bound Ooast, piled up to a great elevation, .receives the break- 
ers of the Atlantic, which come to burst, after their long sweep over .the 
o<Mi|j on Our diore. Miss Jaae had lived in the cirdes of nisfaionable 
life; out weary of its turmoil, and being of a poetical' cast of mind, she se-' 
lect^ this spot for her abode. She becameran author, and published a vo- 
lume of poems, in a very beautiftil form, in which, although Messrs. Longman 
and Co. may not have found their sale very prratable, die evinced a good 
desl of ability. Her metrical reveries are filled with perpetual references 
to the ocean-scenery by which she was surrounded. She sought in the deep 
Oavems into which that fine shore has been excavated by the eternal fretting 
of tike element to which it is exposed, substitutes for the lofty halls where 
ttie had been accustomed to dwell ; the stalactites that depended from their 
ai^ed chambers made her forget the brilliant lustres of the illuminated ball- 
room} and the voice/bf the deep lolled her into an oblivion of that tumul- 
tiUOUB world w^ch she find abandoned. Here she dwelt, for a period, happy 
and contented^ enjoying the society of a beloved sister, to whom many of her 
poems ate insi^bM, and unmolestM by any of the passions which attend the 
pursuits and embitterthe pleasures of those who reside in the Station of 
society. The perusal of her meditations in this sequestered spot would lead 
top conclusion that she considered herself impregnable to any vehement and 
diStuihing emotion ; but Love contrived to climb over aXL tae barriers which 
even the rocks of Tramore had afforded, and finding his way into the cottage 
of these amiable recluses, left it ajar, and gave Je^ousy an opportunity of 
stealing in. In the winter of the year 1827, Captain ftutland was appointed 
Chief Constable of Police upon the Tramore station, 'fhe arrival of Tele- 
millchus upon her island was riot more fatal^to the peace of Calypso. The 
Obtain, an Englishman b]^ birth, with the politeness that belongs to his 
country, combined, ip irresistible fasdiiation, the strenuousness of address 
by wMeh the naSives of Ireland are supposed to be ^distinguished. He was 
at once ardent and gentle, refined and vehement; of fiery emotions, but 
happily tempered by manners of the softest and blandest character. With 
these advantages, he united a frank and pleasing aspect, a bright eve, black 
whiticers, that would have furnished strings for the bows of Cupid, a com- 
plexipii of a Hch brown hue, and, with all these attractions, a figure that 
would have justified a comparison to the station of Harry Mercury" hv 
any of the blue-stoekings or the city of Waterford. The proximity to this 
Pbaon of the police would have been dangerous to a poet of the softer sex in 
Ifm crowd and whirl of the most brilliant society ; what, then, must have been 
Si infiuences in the wintry loneliness of that coast upon which an evil des- 
tiny had cast him? He became acquainted with the Misses E— , and it 
Was soon intimated to him that a coniugal proposition to one or other of 
them would be fisvourably received. That urbanity by which military men 
are distiogaudied, and beyond which the Captain did not ge|f was considered 
to amduni to an Intimation* that either of the ladies must ImSn object of pre- 
dilection. A Mrs. Christopher was employed to sound tiie depths of the 
Captain's hetirt. He, however, declared himself to have the fear of Malthus 
betore his ofea; and while he felt thankfhl for the pretoence, tonceived his 
eonstabulary to' be inoompatible with any matrittumial avocations. This 
suggestion WBsreceived li^ Mlse Jane £- — » with all the indignatl^D which it 
was calculated to create in the feiriale bosom. Instead of referrl^ thb fri- 
to the phlldsophioal Imnperament wi^i whidi the Captain aefitiied to be 
• sggjipw ed. his insensibility was attribu^d to aobtl^ inf^^a^^ and the ex^ 
|||MiNi fair one was not slow in diritovering a Epclua^ Agnmg the 

unfrequently attended the Captain in his jBimuisionS'Oii tiie, beach of 
.IBpPMe. Miss Antiioay, a young liafy of eoasidpKifidis pevismid attmwitioiis» 
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and of the hMeet merit, resided with her father at a emaO outage in the 
vidnity of Miss Mr. Ratland was introduced to Mr. Ah^oity, who 

received him with that spirit of candid hospitality whidi is 'charactemlic of 
the country ; and, with their father's sanction, he was welcomed by bfs daugh- 
ters whenever he visited at their house, 'rhey met him with the franlc 
duty of demeanour which belongs to Irishwomen, the gayest and the nOte^ 
innocent in the world ; and which, so far from, being indicative of any evU pro^ 
pensity, argues no fear of danger in tbe ignorance of sin. Mr. Rutlandf de^ 
served the Kindness of thedamily, with which he was upon the terms of faoid- 
liaf but respectful acquaintance. ^He never paid, nor was he expected to pay* 
wbat is, I believe, tecbnicaUy known by the name of markra attention^’ 
He was looked upon mereW as a friend, and was never accounted a lover. The 
moment, however, that Miss — discovered he had occasionally ti^ea 
tea at Miss Anthony’s, a fierce jealousy took possession of her. She ascribed 
to this innocent girl wbat she regarded as tne scandalous desprtion of tbe 
Captain. At first, she contented herself with modcing her Imaginary rival 
with derisive gestures whenever she chanced to meet her. She next pro- 
ceeded to observe, amohg her acquaintances, that the shape of Miss Anthony 
had assumed a semicircular configuration, and that heg waist was no longer 

fine by degrees, and beautifully less.*' She then proceeded to such ex- 
tremities as to tell Mr. Rutland tnat his favourite was no better than what 
Desdemona feared to utter, and that the Foundling Hospital was likely to 
receive an accession to its members by their joint instrumentality. In round 
terms, she charged Mr. Rutland with having gotten her rival with diild. He 
recoiled at the calumny, and turned with indignant abhorrence from the ac- 
cuser. This, however, only tended to confirm her detestation of Miss An- 
thony, and she contrived a scheme for her destruction, as singular as a 
jealous woman ever devised. Knowing that she couldinot effect her ends by 
charging Miss Anthony before any magistrate m the neighbourhood, because 
her character was above impeachment, she addressed to Alderman Darley, 
who is at the head of the Police establishment in Dublii^ the following ex* 
traordinary letter 

TramorSy Saturday, May the 3d, 1828. 

Sir, — If you will send a confidential person here, on the pact of the Crown, I 
can give some information, which 1 accidentally heaid, that may bring to light a 
murder committed here, about six months ago. The peison should be a stranger. Un- 
connected in Waterford I would communicate my information by letter, but 
that would not answer ; nor can I communicate with the police ofiicer here, as his 
co-operation will be essential afterwards. Let the person who comes take a car in 
Waterford, and come to Whelan’s Hotri, and send for Mite , retaining the 
car for his return to Waterford. Jaxx £ 

Upon receipt of this extraordinary letter, Alderman Darley wrote to re- 
quire Miss E to be more explicit ; on which she addressed the followiii| 

letter to him: — *w 

Sir, — The circumstances I alluded to, in the letter of ihe third, were these 
Another person and I were walking, and we heard the scream and a long-drawn 
groan of a child, on the 2d of November, issuing from the premises or house of a BIr. 
Anthony, near the public walk to Iramore. Immediately after, and before we had 
time to take off our bonnets, (to we were on our return from our wall^ when we 
heard this,) the maid, then living with the family, went by our house, with a beiid- 
box resting on her hip, and tied round with a reddish and white handkerchief ; and I 
heard afterwards, that she was stopped ^ two men in Waterford, who opened the 
bandbox, and found in it a dead child. Doctor Dowsley, of Oarrick, and the Pclioe 
officer here, can give some account to whom the child bdonged ; it being about a weric 
Of ten days old when the circumstance oocurre4> and there were but two persons 
then remaining In the house, namely, Sally Anthony ana the servant* One reason that 
I wished to have a person sent was, that I could mow the situatSon of the plao& and 
from whence I heard the scream of ipjury and quldt succeeding groan of death. I 
hate had a struggle with myself abeut mentioning the circumstences; but murder 
dionld not be let to pass, when one sees it followed by a system of audadty, as there 
were two women lay in within a totn^ht in tot houMb 'Tim Pdhee officer can give 
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AldefinwPtftlflf ^ ^jbm tpitm^ t|«ilflcslioi», dlmtclied a 

ao nil a fla M&iaBp^'^* "i^o dt^ttnady obavgad Miav Andieny witk 
WaN jilda* viMi^nanaadsatalavii^^ llvi matl^ wm elcar 

iillllhtt^ Mtao of BMigiBtrtaeaf aod tha wfolaataty, ftam bagbining to 

^ ctnUtata of ttko loa^ fcnuUdalkm. Far a UM^ uapre- 
the aomila of oalutnny^ an aOlioa wat btought* Tba oouinaf fyr 
. ^Stmx stated, not only tbai the vitole digsga wag gbominably falae^ 

^ it would b# proved tbat,i^tketutta ^ledA^by the defendant as that 

]b jnuehwe iofeatleide was oonunitted^ the plaintiff waa not in the town of 
'SSamore. i will,*' he taid, " in conlhtatipn of the ealumny to whiiJi tbd an- 
j^of Bialevolenoe da not afford a parailei, eetabli^ the noblest dlibi in 
wlpeh a virtilaus woman ever feund tne shliud of her honourable name. It 
will be proved to you, that the voung lady, agaiuet whose life^ and what is fer 
deafer than her life, lMs dreadful aocusation baa bean levelled^ was not at the 
pk(pe where lAia iHghtihi crime ia alleged to have been committed. Where 
watfheat the moment sdeoted by the dOfendant wHh all the enlnuteness 
ef fffodfouB a p eciieation ? 1 will not show you that the was revolving in the 
Mddy maaei of a daxice---or that she was eontemnlating some scenic spectacle 
mm the boxes of a theatre— or that she Was rolling in a gilded chariot amidst 
the atreeta of your dty— <or that, amidst a crowd of enchanted auditort, die was 
evoking the notes of mdody from some instrument of muaie with her soft and 
thriMing touch. Np, oentlemen j my dient, although a gentlewoman by birth 
mid station, does not belong to thoso circles which sm ordinarily denominated 
fediionabla," and whsiw yen might expect to find her engaged in the pur- 
suit of idlu and hemelets pleaause* Fortune haa placed her in that sphere of 
life ipwldditheie ip most Virtue, and most affection to be found, and wnere the 
illlfilmeot of her domestic duties is not only the chief end of the existenceof a 
wopiM,b||tpl|mgWm tohpslmrglSiateBtcham Not of the ball-room, nor of 
A# vmMEfh % 9 r ^ dm paiwde» nor of Um pgpsei^spom, nor of the banquet ; 
mieesMlImtAeeiUUottbed/mtliT^ andinmaoeoftbeinfantieide mothmr 
mtting iu madness al handle of her murdeffqdoffm™ir» (fev that is the pie- 
tttrtriidiidi her rival has jpreaented,) I will show you the affectionate daughter 
kne^ng at the pUlow or that couch from which her father was never again 
te dse. He had left Tramore in the month of October, and was struck spon 
after with o severe illness, of which he died. Miss Anthony attended him 
in his last momenta She was the sentinel whom filial love had set to keep 
watch over agony, at the vety time that she is represented as having been 
jfnrrgnd in w heivible sacnfioe of the holiest instincts of maternal nature 
Kvimartificud impulses of sexual shame. The hand that you ars told was 
mylM Us dipadl^ pressure upon the respiiniioa of her child* wqs chafing the 
)a irmog tpiQples of W eu^Og father. She l^eld his hesd upon the Dospm 
yt fmbMented ta have teexnmg wUh a f^ty idifnfiPt i she wee 
wimgthommnviiy freg^ and as the last mpmonts of 

ufy ww namv whan became incapahlo of pttarance, she explained the 
•swing bukholnentuigwbhnd eye, and repeating the orisons of the dying, in 
the fulfilmesit «f hev angelie funetions, beoame hie interpreter with Heaven. 
Geotlaasen, ihicyeong lady haa the strongest dalma your sympathy. 
Heputefton iato her of iuoalculable value. No wiiman ever had a higher 
title to Uie compssdou oi the gmierous aad the gobd. 1 will not even make 
an exception In favour qf that pope and nphle lapy, the daughter of the illus- 
mau who has ttanamittOd fe hip chfldran. as an inheritaaoe, the toge 
re of popular fevour whl^ Ids neat services to Ireland hnve receive* 
qbUc nund is still updmr tha innuenca of the profound 9 x- 

tfcy the detestabte jdandei which wsf ci^t OPOA the c^te sh3 the WW- 
stqtApp ana unhtemNtqd Bfo could nirt wtp w 




m 


tfcii «ttfcdihrtyimr <oim !>• tiWMprtdf 4^llittM«li 

A(» <iiMibnt> who»e €ttmBp«Hid withiil <rffMMdO^ dbl^vltt lum 

ban Upott thw paliridan g«toa agtda^t alHMhm^ ^ 

«f oalamitp whan it uitnidaa into iiia& gilded abodea* to eiwoid^ldliijbtf 
nrmpalhy? Bo you think that the teara whleh trielM dowh AwW 
that amioant lady, for whom every arm iaitftod. ran more vaj^dly aol 
wannly than thooa atreaaaaof angiddi wMdi ml hm the eyes of < 
aiore humble* but not teeawm l)o yon thtidc lihat tlm heart of nff « 
waa wrung with panga^Mf infttior potaaitoy, and that her boaom heav^'i 
leaa agony, when aim fal) upon herlkneeB, and naked of AhdIAty Cm m 
whom she flew for refuge, what die had done toi deaerve a odammr nke tUfcr 
Believe me, that ahe fefi her miafbrtunes aaprofbnndly, apd diet ane iaia ladl 
entitled to your maqly oommiaeration, aa irihe had Imh bom uffia the 
nades of fortune and the aommita of the world. I appeal to am^dple wnielt 
is drawn from the divine ethics of that rdigkm, of whidi the VMbder waa not 
only the herald of immortid tmUi from Heaven, but the odestial Jegidaldr bf 
the feelinga, and the legislator of tim heart. Make the case your own ; and in 
forming an estimate of the injury whidi has been sodained by the pldntiif 
and her faintly, let every one of you inquire of himadr how he would feel if 
his own child were charged with ml tip infamy, and were to 1^11, upon hear* 
ing it, senaelera into his arms? But, alas ! lam nothorneont by any affinity 
to this case in the compaHaon which I have anggeated to you. 1 am.not jus- 


tified in the hypotheua with whidi 1 have ventured to" send you to your 
I in quest of a just standard of app^iation My dient is without 


own bomea in quest ot a just acanoara ot appreciauon my cuent la wixnout 
a fat W. He ues in that profound asylum in which ndther joy nor sorrow 
can ever reach liim«<^ 


— W»pp*d in erefSasting ale^, 

He neither hem her eldi, nor sfps h«r weep. 

She is an orphan ;--and yet not BO--die is not altcgetfisr dealituteof pamlal 
sympathy, when you udll adopt her injuries and ti£dce her wrongs your own. 
Fathers, brothers, husbands, gentlemen, snd men of honour, will you not take 
part with this inoflensive, innocent, ffithsrlsss, and most unhaj^ ^1?" 

The statement being conduded, tiie letters were proved. Captdn Euthmd 
was examined, and by his persmial appearance, whidi was of the finest order of 
fine forms, offered some kind of justmcation for the vehement feelings which 
he had excited. He completdy exculpated Miss Anthony. The counsel for 
the defendant admitted tnat the entire libel was destitute of foundatioD, hut 
attributed it to mental ddusion. The plaintiff was not able to diow that 

Miss E was worth more than fire nundred pounds, for wMdi the jury 

found a verdict ; and thus ended a tnal which went a great way to prove 
" fiirens quid foemina possit.’’ 

Kilkenny . — ^The only dvilcase at Kilkenny whidi deserves mention, wasip 
action brought by a g^rl named Maria Lennard, against an English offldlh 
the paymastor of a regiment. Captain Richard J-~*. He had be^ qtuup- 
tered at Templemore, where he contracted a ooncubinal intimacy with Mies 
Maria Lennard, whom he appears to have considered as a piece of porcelain 
that had never received any flaw. This Diana of the barracks alleged that, 
previous to his leaving Tefiiplemore, he gave her a certificate, written in hog 
Latin, in which he had foiged the name of a Father Keaham, testifying 
her marriage to one Jacobus Smith. This document, which was swom 
to by Severn respectable witnesses to be in the Captain's handwriting, pro- 
duced a good deal of merriment at his expense. * But the ground of sclion, 
was a kind of bund for two hundred pounds, by which the Captain bound 
himself, in ^ event of hiS putting her away, " from his fancy or otherwise.** 
The question turned upon the genuineness of this instnunenSi A vsniety of 
the Captain's letters were produced, which raised shouts of laughter. There 
was a quantity of contradi^ry swearing, and the ease wai doubtful, until a 
whole ^uadron of dragoons was produced, who " kissed and told,** and made 
the counsel for the plaintiff who had repreaented Mias Lennard as a second 


^ Ni^t* CintfU, 

of " Sterne*! Maria,** vmm their aeBtlinental jhaMay thneg^^Ol^ 
eoit, look ea«eedin|^ diaaBtereft. *' The gtoerki oMnn, pioneeia and aUii" 


case vas utterly broken^ the most melaiK^blv perseu in court was the CaptalUy 
who> although ne got a verdict, seemed to think that the romantic drollery 
of his amour more than eounteihalanced the glory of success. Heappeared to 
wii^that he had nothing known," and that uie nlisa of ignorance ip wludi be 
had 80 long revelled was better than such a verdict. It is but justice to him 
toilddj^ that his diaracter for liberality, and his high reputation as a man of 
* hoooi^israre thrown by the jury into the balance, and weighed the plaintiff 
upu Ine only farther guroumstance worth note is, that an mea went abroad 

'"his 


preposterous notion was set at rest by the highly-respectable attorney who 
conducted th^tase, by whom it appearea that the plaintiff had hex^f been able 
to advance the costs, in order to assert a ri^t which, at first view, appear- 
ed to be fierfectly well-fbunded, and whidi it was his professional duty to 
aarist her in ^aintaialog. 

In the Criminal court, a conviction of three men for the murder of a 
man of the name of Pevereux, afforded an illustration of the moral condi- 
tion of the peasantry, and one bf the instances in which murder is at 
last overtaken by a eiow but certain retributiofia Devereux*took a few 
acres of land from which the prisoners at the bar had been ejected. . It was 
resolved that he should die ; sentence having been pronounced upon him 
by <^tbe secret tribunal," which Captain Bock has establ|^edfor the redress 
of wrongs, which are not only not cognizable, but are produced in the imagi- 
nation of the lower orders by the law. Devereu^ was. aware that his bead 
had been devoted. He nev^ slept out of the town of Cadlan, which was at 
three miles distance from the* farm, ^iofd always walked with arms about him. 
However, the ministers of aipurian vengeance here not to be frustrated. A 
day was fixed for his immolation, llie whhle country wm apprised of it. As 
he was walking in the Vroad light in his fields, one of his labourers engaged 
him in con%’ersation, and at the corner of ah^ge^three men rushed on him, 
when his companion pinioned his elbows behind his back, in order to prevent 
him from drawing the pistol which he endeavoured to mrasp, and, beating his 
forehead in, kfr hhn dead upon the ground. The whole scene was observ- 
ed by a woman, who was aware that the murder was to be perpetrated, 
and went out for the purpose of seeing the spectacle. She was induced, 
by the rewwd offered oy* Oovernment, to give information, on which the 
executionertf of Bevereux were hanged. I)evereux was himself a bad and 
bloody man, and at the trial it was stated by one of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, that he had, many years before, committed murder. The ques- 
tlin was not pursued, and whom he had murdered I did not at the moment 
liirn. Upon the day appointed for the punidiment of the men who had 
taken his own life away, t left Kilkenny for Clonmel. It was a bright and 
che0rfril day. The very breathing of the air under a cloudless sky, and in a 
deligbifiil ttoperatuie, seeitied tb intimate the value of existence, and gave 
to the coBsdousness of a Hght and unburthened vitality a great charm. It 
was a day which should scarce have been selected for the ministry of death. 
As 1 advanced, 1 observed crowds of people assembling in" various directions, 
and climbing upon hedges, where women and girls, as well as men, were seen 
straining upon tiptoe, m order to catch a glimpse at some object by which 
they seemed. tO'lm singularly attracted. On towards the gaol, 1 per- 

ceived in the |Me which wiia depending from the pulley to which it was at- 
tached, an^totlib rest of the apparatus of justice, the motives of this intense 
enxionty. Tjbomurderers of Bevereux were about to die. I saw the door, 
of the prison leading to the stage on which they were to perfohn a part 
iw appeal^ to be likely to engage the sympathies of the spectators, ope% 
ailff jmiil^tly the iron bsJcony VaHi occupied by the figures of the doomed and 
oftliiJiNpm This was suffldent for the gratification of any love of this 


Notei upon Cirouii. 

kfdd cf 'whiA I msv hiBppea to poaoees^ Mm tte 

fHj^tful spectad^ I daaired the drivac^ who obej^ed the efd^ #Hb Mtar 
retuctenoe, to posh on. H^e Were iKKmoot of sight of this imlim iteite. 

into oonvereation with the poatilion» who Wjos eontinudh heck 

to catdi e parting view of the oataetrophe; and hrom him 1 learned/ what' I 
afterwards inquiM about and found hie statement confirmed^ that Devb- 
reux, upwards of twenty-five years befbre> bad imbrued his hands in bloM* 
He bad joined in the Conspiracy of the unfortunate Robert Emmet. The fit* 
sorgents rushed into Tbomas-street^ and advanced towards the Castle* eCaiU 
teruig dismay before them. They met a carriage* winch they stopped. 
Some of the crowd exclaimed* It is Lord Norbuj^ T* That instant the addr 
of the carriage was burst open* and* While the dnhappy gentleman inside it 
exclaimed *‘No! 1 am your friend* Lord Kilwarden/ the hand of Devo- 
reux drove a pike through his heart. 

Clonmel , — This ancient city takes its name firotei the appellatidh by which* 
in the language of the country* the vallw in which it & situate was once 
known. It means* in l^iidi* ** the vale of honey and the beauty and fer- 
tility of the landscape which offers itself to the eye on approaching the towih 
justify the sweetest designation which the Gaelic could supply. Cromwell^ 
who was a good judge of that kind of picturesque which the vale of honey^ 
supplies* gave his corroborative and fattt attestation to this figurative name. 
From the brow of a hill* that forma one of the 'steps to the summits of the 
fine mountain of Slievenemaun* just above the ancient castellated residence 
of the Ormonde family* the soldier paused at the head of his devout and ra- 
pacious veterans, and stretching out his ti^ncheoned hand towards the deep 
Suir, that rolled through fialds teeming with fertility* and towards those 
beautiful acclivities in which all the loveliness and the plenty of a new land 
of Canaan were disclosed* he exclaimed* ** This is a country worth fight** 
ing for.’' That thh people of such a country are Vorthy of being carried to 
the highest point of civilization by the descendants of its conquerors* is a 
sentiment which suggests itself to me whenever 1 pass the daiK and deep 
ravine of Glenmaur* whidi opens upon a prospeot on which a student of the 
graphic and of the wicultural arts would rapose with equal delight. It 
was evening when I fast entered this splbndid tract* which is aa mu(^ dis- 
tinguished by the richness of its soil, as by the noble scenery with whldi it is 
encompassed. A |)erson addicted in the least degree to the contemplaUon of 
Nature in her fine forms* could not have failed to look with a dqep pleasure 
upon the wide expanse into which so much of the beautiful, the useful* and 
the grand, is crowded into an assemblage of splendid circumstance. I 
gazed with an admiration which habit had rather augmented than im- 
paired* upon the river* advancing in mazes of broad and shining water to its 
harbour, where it conveys* by a prompt current* the products of a oountiy 
laden with all the wealth of pros^rous cultivation ; the deep woods of Coor-^ 
namuc and of Gusteen* rising out of lofty cliift, surmounteo by still high^* 
and grander elevations ; the blue mountains of Waterforff and Comara* 
which appear to have been cast by some frolic spirit wto watted over the 
convulsions of the globe* in peculiarly fantastic forms; the huge fimbs of 
Slievenamaun throwing, from a forest of pines* a massive shadow' half-way 
over the landscape ; the glittering encampment of golden clouds* through 
which the sun was setting over the distant and ^gantlc Galtees ; the un&- 
lating ridges* heaved out of the earth* that ovemang Clonmel itself* and ex- 
hibit the efforts which apiculture is every day making to dimb to their 
summits, in the patch-woK of verdure and of corn* that intrudes updn ^eir 
lone andheatlwaummits. I entered the town with my mind idled with the 
images and renections which this series of enchanting objects had produced; 
but my reveries did not long continue, fer* as the carriage rolled beside the 
barradcs* in which a strong garrison is maintuned* 1 hom a loud aad dis- 
cordant howling from a number ofhwrefooted and ragged bdy8,iMio were 
runniplg with long sheets off printed paper streaming fem their hands* while 
they exclaimed* with a prophetic* but unintended veracity* ** Here 's a Hat of 
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IktuiUpmCImA, 


«]lowi4 0 imiMA.%4lie^tiM^ ihMBinAb j^fi«l^ win 

werg thw bmy I mu up mimring har iarriUii nm Afaetually dinw 

patad byltofNnvteintf aiMaf Amiahed ihaiiiatter of 

their di^lrioppnii ^ ^ enjlDakiHg oyer tfce niawMw of BteoctUee 

wtdA eeoltaefeing 

tho limHnMaf fho eoene throoflkorhi^T lied been peWng# wHli the hide* 
owenew efttn mm 1 eotkbaled that 1 thoold be e wife- 

TImmSw w dve brotheiei, wheee ngmee were Wenaee» for themrder of 
iUrthm Gnhen* the hvabendof their «em> lead a met holdoamy afeten- 
tfan. Arthiir Giehm oadM the jeelouey ^Ue wffejv hleatteiitioai to o 
m much yoiinmand headaomer than hiMlft Miet VuMiy Fahy. Among 
theimdaacee wmch vecegiveo iaevideoootoehow hie pertmty mr Winny, 
(the ebroviiitloii of Wiqifm>) it iree prered by a wood*reiiger, that Graham 
had aomptitiouely eult down atme» and that hie ddeet wee to provide meana 
for ^ edication’* of Us pretty mimme. he wee desirous of having 
inetriiom in the aesompUmnent of reading. This tree of knowledge bore 
him ygrf bitter fruxU. The duirgo and dmoiseo wm made in the presenee 
ofonaofhisbiotbara-in^law; andmlitdon^aeit weaauppoeed, byhiewtre, 
to avenge her wrmigs^ they rescdved thatGiaham ahoeld die. He wee found 
dead near hie hom irith evident marks of etcangulatlon. It appeared from 
» onihe gronndj bobsdbeeo dragged, with a rope round his node, 
\ several delds> and that hie head hud, as he was hauled along in thia 
> pvooees of lemhened euft>oatioii> atroek against stones, which were 
[ with his blood. When the bavbaroue boslnesa had been completed, 
end iUe nmzdmia hadjlutted their hatred foeatlety^ they threw hia eorpse, 
wm the eyes star^ fSwtho soeliotai and with the tonm kdling from the 
enpandfd mouthy Into diteU vhlae ho nm nent day discovered. It was 
mMy bbsamd by an old beldsms Ae mMm ^ bis assassins^ that it would 
me been much wiser not to have indulged in the luaury of a procrastinated 
omutkm and that if they bed tusked Elm up to a tree, and left him hang* 
imit wonldhawa been supposod^lhal he had oommitt^ suicide. This ju.. 
dmuji but tardy lerowki was os mtuiHo st sd to one of her sons ina whis^ 
per at hia ftrs*simh where they aat together over the embers, and 

yrmgoitoyovm^tlieliioidontsortlisomutloii, ** Oh, then, honey/’ said the 
hMiry mmer, ‘^how did you do bis j<d> frr him?^’ The son imagined that 
his answer wo^ be haaidby no other than the associate in his sanguinary 
proceedings; but there was another esr open to tho sounds. It was re- 
msrked ^ a peasant hoy, who waa tending cattle, that while the wake of 
Arthur Mraham wee gsmg aii» thm vaa a light ahining at the windows 
of his brolher'^indiiis'b codego. Bin curiosity was awakeneA Ha crept 
to the dooTf end overneaid the xeveahnents in wbirii the son and 
motlm bogunedm tml^ of mididibt tm^hen Hie evidence waa most 
iCaterialf as nur ss it afbmted one of the pruonem The principal witness 
agsiimt mam. was a child e^t yuara of ago, whose tsstunony asemed to 
have be^ PRiimsa by that Frovidence by wbiek Ihomutderer is so often 



entanglodfohh|ovasuiam^ It my be smA that tlm esaaMins were banged 
by the vary rape with whieh they strangled their sister'a husband. They 
had assesmad together before they astmit upon thrir dreadful exploit, in a 
house whm a^omed the one in which a ehud of aheni eight years of age 
ebapeed to tende. This MiL who had great qpnghlUiiaBs and vivacity, 
wont into tim cabin of riia Webess la ph^,nnd, going towards a hen-roost, 
took up a rope whidh degraded foom li onrwhich thero was a noose. He 
pegan to amuse himself with it, on wharii one of the priaonsn at the bar, in 
ij^npightoue, desired him to deiiit. He then left the house; His unde 
eptl^ttsntly ordered him to piA sgi a hotse in an adjoiiuDg field where there 
juijA yarigr. He had a4mos4 to the edge of &e Quarry, and Muug 
the hve brathsm Isgsiher, two irfwjim wuenhom^ the rope 



4ft. 


e|(il4,imM«ilif fivBmantMNtW.iiiMMal^ 
B«fM(tt«lM7>uq«k).ip9w«11imBilaiuditarli^ 
wM til* wmljr. The onljr ftrther epavi^mm'' vbiwi M we«i*»4» *»**/“ 

l«av»toth«i>n>|wi«t]r4if^ of tk« ItrotlMfiflliimm T)»l 

irtM eneMiamiaed bf Mr. witt att hit eeeiMloBMkl eevtlM * „ . 

aetatoiMH, (ouelitiM wbi*k ba atOBt baj^P^X witaai) hot be eeald noh b« 
ibabeB' A ciill4 i» tba mortfaiiiijW)!* or afl w it newe e . Tboeemoetvaniiil 
inCriiniiiel oovrta almost give e caae over the woneat a (biU appeaiV* 
Their testimoiw to «> 4istiae(!, ao direot, eaiiiiBatar gwi> at ^ eailw ttaw ao 
dew, and the makiieea of tMr wanoev ia ao pwanaaiy* and ao Batumi a 
OQBeomitant of tmtii, diet ererr qnea^ tiiat ie pvt to tbeni glvea corap* 
boration to their atatemept. Hie hay^ ob being iatanrmted as to aU tbid 
he didonthatoocasim, gavesbMw^ «fav}efcadgsii^»ef«luabbeiraa 
afraid, and vhidi he rongnt with a Utuevwitdi. This dropped ant gaitew* 
oKpeotedlf : and afrertrards another witnaaa, dirowaUe to the pnaeminit aait* 
firmed everp word wMeh the hof bad told of hk enoQnnter wtth taa gsodap 
at ibe door of the pHainien* house. Four of the teoUier* went ooBvkted# 
there being a slight drcumatanoe vhidi *a>y*d the fifth, who wap pot ideatk 
fled with pmect apeiiraop. But if he sine aUewed to aorvive, it waa to ha* 
bold a frightful domeatio aoene. Tbe Countf infirmary ia gt Caidiel, aboiih 
nine miles from the plaee of ajncqtioii. The fiior hratnen who were ooq* 
victed, haying been hanged, ^leir bodies were sent to Caahd fi»r dkaeetioo, 
puravant to that part of dm aantenea whieh la more dreaded thao death. 
The aurgaon’s knife axeitaa more horror than the hangman’a eord, Sho 
fimr corpaae were plaeed on the same cart, and houad togedier in # jqle, 
which) as the vahioe rolled rapidly off, nun aaen to beava and tots from tho 
motion, M if some reliea of |jii» and aoiemtion wam in it, An arm wpuhl 
aornetimeabe abaken from its pneilian, and aamntimcs » hand waa sean to do* 
pend from the side of the owt, pHh the throat mwked with the epmpaeaniiw 
drelewhMi had squeeaedvitenty away. If the fifth brother was guilty, thin 
sight must hare haen a suSeiont punwiment. 

Tliere waa another case of mweenary atsaasmsHon. which even in (%nir 
mei excited dianuyt ItmaThatoldinthreo wpy^. A man of dmut thirty, 
and a lad of aixtnOBi werp Ured, for the aum tf tiiirty dulUngs, to kill a par* 
son obnoxious to tihair amplpyar. This hargidn ia n modm in the eeonmny of 
mqrder. They bed never seen th® individuw whom Jihey were paid to may. 
At noon they entered a field when there were eavand people at wwk, end 
^ving ^quired Jor^their yic^, they preea^dad tewaw him vdthjper^ 

.repent* 


deliberation, and blew ent bis brains.**'*' A bmg day, m Iiord I" eried the 
elder aaaaaain, with a sort <d scream, ash* aamng binaeii back, andiiepaat* 
ing the words of snpplicetionj reitomtod his moan, while ho cleasd hia ayeg 


and wrung his hsnds. “Vilisinl” I could not help muttwlng to myself* 
** you eare but a sbmtday to thn wniteh whose blood yon took at your lacs* 
riot vsluation.” 

The reader may he shpcbed at theaedqtaik, I wae weary, as well a* ep» 
palled, with baholding them i and about a fi|rt«[^t after the assises had 
commenced, ''having supped frill of heivors," llm the Contt*bouae, and 
proceeded to a readingrroem of the main atrsid» whieh has been ohiefiy stto 
iahlished by the Quakers of ^hmmsl, of whom there is an ahnedancet to 
that bustUnO; and money-maktog town. Stniqm>s are, 1^ the covrte^ «f 
**the Friends,” allowed to mad tos puUio jopnasle, which wees ehieny of a 
strong eqnttitudow} oaat. Bavtog taken my amt amongst a set of sohor> 
hot rosysfeoed, alejdpehoaked, and hfoadihftoimsd parepnages, whom 
portly heartog end gwssy tongunamaos would nave settwed me that they 
balougtd, to » Beat, the watimsm of vtham eased aerrm eidy to bdieg 
.... -i. y5,otica, fdthont frto omo* 
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Sir: I prefer tlie 'Fart/ ^-^"Tkeowoiiiil Vk» ter reed m erUde in ^l%e 
Staedard.* on BIr. Peel?*W^ 1 Aeuld ra^er le^ ittUf <Tiie Times/ upead 
the benefit of £iii«odprtiOtt/'«ui>'W^ have not got ^ The Times/ says a 
iiy Quaker^ who hadmMrt jort reading apaper whieh gave him a look of li- 
quorisk vof^ery ; "'hut me may Imve 'The Age/’’ as he handed over the 
pious repertory with air aspect Of subdued derhdoir. Ffhlt that sort of 
titigUiig at the dngeie which a mamexpsHeiiees when he geta into his hands 
a toanml Wbirti he is deteriolBedl^o treat wHh the philoaophiy of Sir j^tful, 
when ihjrettentlon was attracted by an exceedingly gentleman^Uke and demi- 
Protupifeattb-lookingsort of Quaker, who was at the other end of the room, 
narrsEfildg an attack whiOh had been made upon tinree Etigltshmen at what he 
oaiied his Factory at Portlaw. 1 knew him rt (me to be David Maoolmson, 
who has establiuied the Immense and inealculably-beneficial manufactory 
at ^e place, in the county of Waterford, whidii he bad just mentioned ; and 
being exceedinrty anxious to form an acquaintance with a man who is aceu- 
mukrtiig wealth while he is didusing happiness and industry about him, 1 ap- 
proadiea the drcle of reiq[»ectful aufitors, who were listening with deferential 
attrtitiOa to a man of so much sense, and of so much gold. He was stating, 
that three BngUsbmen belonging to hla factory had boen attacked by a body 
of the peasant ; but he acquitted t^ persons in his own employment ; and 
wbBe he lament^ it, he sara that hirboitor of having any thing to do with 
ecurta oi Juatiee waa surti thair be ihould not prosecute, and be was sure 
that tiie people wouiUt eoon acquire a wiser and a better way of thinking. I 
waa stack with his good sense, and foil into conversation with him. Per- 
ceiving tat I Was amous to learn some details remectiim his Spreat esta- 
bliirtm, he told me that I Could see a miniature of itinC^onmel, where he 
hm fioently introduced a hictory of calicoes, and which was hard by. He 
odrted, with great urbanity, to acouUvpany me to it. 1 gladly availed my- 
■rtf of it, and we prooeedeo to a largwwhite building which stands imme- 
diately on ta banks of the rtar, and whemii heard the rattliag of the shut- 
tle ae 1 approatad the temple oflndustxy, accompanied hy ta author of all 
tagood, of whidi I alreiwyTeeeived tatimations from the rapidity with 
wlm 1 heard some hundred looms going through ta operations. I entered 
mate ta roof, where 1 soon brtidld ta evidences of ml the good ahich a 
rtn|d^ ^did benevdent man is aUe to accompHdi. Wlatachange frohi 
the scene* which 1 had lust been witnesring at ta Courttause I A vast, 
apartment, Hnea with looms on either side, was occupied by a crowd 
of little Uooming gbls, who with the most animated cheei^ness, and with a 
happy gaiety, wjlh health ruddy in thehr foCes, and with their hands and im- 
ked mt plying ta respective machines over which they presided, exhibited 
what, in the mita of sneh a town as Clonmel, would be looked upon by the 
eoldert of obsewen as a delightful scene. The ineertant play of tbeir limbs, 
asthey busted through their work; the creaking of ta looms ; ta rapid 
evc^tkMks of the shuttle; theiP perfoet deanliness, which is peremptorily en- 
joined, (eadi girl brtng obliged to comb and wash herself every morning;} ta 
> tashnesB of ta air wh^ came brertblng in from ta river throita ta opened 
windows, tat ataded glknpsce of beautiful sceomy; the whiteness of the 
wa^ without a speck upon them ; and tbh air of huarity tat was ditfused 
over the whole ussemMi^ of whatmwre to me now olijCcte, gave me a deep 
and nnmixed srtisfoction. If 1 were to rtnrte out the feature in the scene 
by whieh I wee ehiedy atruek, it was David Maeolmaon himself. Ashe passed 
along, there was nbne of ihaibase adulslion whteh Irish superiors are too 
much in the habit exartiiqi from those to whom they give bread. The 
girls looked at him with gteoces of jbhankffltiess, but still went on uninter- 
ruptedly with their oceupOtione. He evidenw folt tat best of all luxuries, 
ta Gonsdousness of being ta (Milor of folicity. I could not refrain foom 
Wing bim so, and mmrwagmf (Kma^rtll^ of uH^tbat 1 saw about me. 
i^Thee/' he aaswered, "sees nrtUim cemparable to what I havO dons at 
FssHarw; but in order to save these Mttte girls from ta Wrotrtied Frte to 
».wkHfo'tafr poverty had doomed thsm^llmvosBata of gsoreta 
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and i^odlartraod phMd them here.^ Witfiiba^ hekd me timoii|^ iftvtral 
otlierdiyiflMMtoof tm iaeioiy, wbicbi to tlie heiglit of wyerdf^emto^ eom^ 
tained a eerieg ctf afMtfImeiitB dedicated to the eame puypoees. Aeire Walked^ 
aloof, I took ooeaeion to inquire into some {»rtica&ie re^teeting hto 
eBtfmUehment at Portlav. He had laid ont upwarda of aixt^r thoueand' 
pounds upon it. ThMre are upwards of thirtyi-two thoasaind pieces made im 
each week. At least one thousand persons derive sahristenoe and good h^ 
bits it. Originally, he emfdoyed Engjkhmem; hot he found that 
Irish, on being properly instruefed, were Just as eepmrt. The English had in^^ 
termarried with the families in the vidnity, and a perifeeUy good understand^ 
ing prevailed, whidi had never been deviate firom, except in the instance al-^ 
luded to in the morning. The sihiftesi morality was preserved, it beinga rule 
to dismiss every girl who was guilty of the slightest improj^ety. Dnink-^ 
enness had been baolshed ; and a sdiool had bm eetaUished, where no aeo«> 
tarian animosities, no quarrels about the Bible, were allowed to prevail/ 
Here all the children of the' faoto^ were instructed in reading, writings 
and the elements of ariUimetio, andf no sort of interference wiUi their 
ligion was attempted. All this detail 1 elicited feom my friend David, to> 
whom 1 addresBM a great variety of questions, whiiA forced him intot some 
ex|)atiation upon himself. He was evidently mUfied by the honest applause^ 
which he baa won from me, and offered to lead me from his facto^ to hie 
mill. It is situate at the other end of the town, near an old bridge, ai^ 
occupies a very conaideraUe space. It is, I believe, the daest in Ireland. 1 
felt dizzy at the play of the machinery, that, turned by a broad torrent ob-* 
tained from Bnir, which rolls upon its enormous wheele, went on with itst 
gigantic labours. Hwe half the harvest of the adjacent counties, as well A 
of fipperary, is powdered under the huge mill-etones that I saw wheeliiig 
incalculable rapidity, and is thence poured into the London markets. Honesb^ 
David showed me, with some touch of thch pride of wealth, this great oonoenu 
W e ascended flight after flight of sifum to a vast hcMt . On reading one of 
loftiest stages of the building, I saw a youpf man snoveling the flour with hia* 
own hands into a large tube, and covered with its particles. ** That is my son/* 
said David; '^he will teac^ others, having first practised his busineas 
himself.*’ We ascended to the top. Here, through an aperture in the wall, 
which was destined lor the admiisma of air, -there was an enchanting prospect 
of the Suir windi^ through its romantic valley. David expremM him« 
self with admirariodiof the grandeur of the scene. It struck me, however, 
that the Quaker’s eye, insteni of travelling over the remote rem^ea which 
led the vision into the far-off recesses of the Galtee mountains, was looking 
directly down. ** Is it not a beautiful river F*’ he exclaimed; "Has thee ^ 
ever seen so fine a river?’* and ril the while he was looking at nothing but 
the mill-race below. " The Suir,” I answered, is a second Pactoltts to you, 
and, I perceive, it is rolling in golden waves over your wheel.** The Quaker 
smiled. We descended, and in our progress down, I observed a man working 
very assiduously in driving holes riirough a sheet of lead. His countenlbnoe 
struck me se pec^iar ; and noting that 1 led observed him, the C^aker told me 
that he was deaf and dumb, but that there was mie of the millers who could 
converse with him by signs. The daagoman was called ; and I put varioust 
questions, which were conveyed and answeled with signs, and I received most'* 
Batisfactor 3 r replies. The deaf and dumb man, I was told, remembered with 
singular minuteness all that he had ever seen, and was a great politician. In 
order to put his recollection to the tes^ I desired the interpreter to a^ him 
if he remembered the Rebellion? AiW some gesticulation by the former, 
the dummy started up, and beganqo writhc^bii face into grimaces, in which 
agony and horror were expressed, while h^ twisted his Imck, and quivered 
in every limb, as if he ware enduring toftim; and while with one hand he 
touched his shouldaie, that mimicked convalrive suffering, with the other he 
imitated the gesturedTamanwho wasinftictteanagellaUom *^That,**sud 
the interpreter, " represents Sir Thoinas4ttdtun Fitzgeidri.** This exhibi- 
tion was too mmdi assodatefl with the scenes feom whldbf 1 had escaped when 
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4 loM»f to PoMknr r* niktomi^lita taak»*l>Meto«w athoate. Btf 


to 7«a» nHAutf 


w«a «iaile4 to mtok m a OoaJcto cav to to <to aaeatiM, and aUartint ap, 
totoa into A tovUi puMWyna Itoa Lard^ltouteiSaat. 1 afraakd my-< 

totf to Ma toto a er to totobiiy wtotot ftom tla gitoto. Aa we talked to- 
•totoftotoftW^mali totomtel to a* tento and totkeptoaaaatoaga- 
MfMHlBdMtoMiilWtfWdMtolMtoMtoidfto-aiadadManpdat 'nHltot» 


and atartint ap, 
L 1 afraakd iny-< 
a we talked (o> 


iiad gbafr lAdMd|^ raHhotoftoteiy; %hi toijHiiad etciy totnuto atratoe- 

toeot} andftadlif aM^towtottUalnoBt neritaviomand totelligantiwiw 
«toiMAtotoMi»to wutoiMfertotoUa own enteaptiaing ^hit, to wkto 
HillN to aaaewplitoed to ettor ptota totto anrotiw^ ka tod dadared David 
jEtonaen totoi irliM toftdfuetoaMrt^Ia^Mdtoaciliirtolralafad, Dto 

i g H mU M ' imnii tlwrkmrlla rtf r nifl ^nfftrinri 

alKtaiilimit irmH In thrr lalfrit to cOtn^rtoto gencndiy aa awvge Ua eno>' 
flMMT toa tto* oltor wu^ tod Ua eou 'CBBtouHMaaMeiH'tlito toi naAdd tto 
tonaai. Netwftitotodliig attito aia tort to p l ain i l dH i 1 etoey-wtoto atoaraed 
dto totkiiwtodiaatltoa totoznay, «Web waatoto wiiify veiled by to ea<ati» 
l*atl<wia eto rik day* As tonltod todyi Mbto to tae aidMat ailka^ whito eeie^ 
MweMr.totdeaaftar tiMftaUMtotor aert» Ntotetoedvactoe. ItodaM 
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AnwwirAB Of RVssfA.* 

Tst seene in returning irom the Tartar bari4 waa rdfjr-Ofifimat 
frofliilab^giimmg; the Tartars kc^ked^.aii4 MgiKl terir dvleairs 
tumoet speed of the hora w ■ a e i athi g gMUifed wiibthe alwerlsiirferiabkid 
became their propertpi it basiig a vviit u> diffds these artMmieiiMI 
have been weiiBd round the body ataea^ Ibeee nfre ass pfssemr at dMf 
Aineral* 

The Emperor bbd sent orders lhal tfao ircops rstuntug froni die Fer* 
siao war rbould be receired with booottr by tbs CHosemot of Moseetr^ 
the Prince Galitzin ; and ho tent aome thomanda of soUes to be eS'^ 
pended in a dinner which theae heroes weiw tom^y is tiioceYeiod es- 
erctse-houae of that capitaL These troops had Mm dbgrsced In eoor* 
sequence of die active part they lad takes In tbs atesaspted revshrtion 
when die present Eidperor mounted the tbroSe; but they IunI risen 
again into favour in consequence of tbeb gaUsdt esndset is the Bast. 
The regiment made a ttiunspbal entry in Mevtuibeft bearing, gttifdss 
other tropfaaesr the sappoaed throne of Abbas Him. Bannei% snd 
drums, ai^ trumpets, were exhibited, but the chair, die thmne, was the 
principal object. This chair had bees the property of a Russian ofRcer, 
who bad eonverled it into a very homely aittde of dmitute, Imving 
taken out come few jewels whick formerly enhaoaced its value* Wto 
die regusent was ri^led^ asd honours were nromised to the solgms^ 
it was thought requiske that soma show shomd accompany ths entry ; 
and chiseDce suppmd throne, and aftmwaidacllmepevicfe, ms selseted, 
and was horns by a tatt hem ef the heed of die feghnsnt. 

1 had received an invitation to be present at tins ceiwaioiiy, which was 
conducted in the fbUoirim manner The soldiers were marched at once 
to the cathedral in die iTremlio, whmo 7r Deim was performed; after 
which they retired to the Mankge, where dinner had bets prepared. 
This magnifieent atnictitco is dew lo the gardens of the Kremlfs, and 
is about six hundred and fifty bet in Isagth^ end one hundt^ is 
breadth ; iu roof is supported ^ the wdls alone^ witkest any central 
standiioo, so that the interior is cme open space if very eonsiderable 
extent. A long taUe ran fiom 009 end to the other, covered with 
all kinds of solids, quassand wise: about on^ tbsusand aat dews to 
dinner, and every one had an order dangling to his button: »side-taUe 
had been prepaiM for the Oevernor, mid almost every person, male and 
ftinale, of any dkdnclion, was present. 1 had here a good oppenniii^ 
of remarking the vigilance of the Russiss police. A certain prineeb who 
had been simpected of miegling in die proposed revolntion in 18£4,«ttd 
with whom 1 was veiy intimabi esemed drairoas of speidcing to soiaft of 
the soldmrs during the dinnw, SNrre^ as be told me, to pay n eeiiqiR*^ 
mentto the regiment in general ; but no sooner did be advance tsspm 
to a soldier, than he found a vesy am&ee little poHce officer listsaingCMi 
fike other side. He retired for me mompm;, but, wiHiog to be ssssiid 
that he was still suspected of imss imderhand proeeeding, Im advaneoft 
to another part of the taUsi HR shudpw eoold not have been a ymee 
fiuthful attendant on n day 'than die polkwofficar ; whmvef 
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diMirdiV of audi a matt b^ 

flniile» aa if 1 8lNyi|llbe avMh.a lioolffiiaaaafJ^lh^ before at 

leaatta«o.tliPMaiMadfb^4*! ^ 

Tbe diniijOr beHjigtfleiabedf the |(pveme^gprt^e ol^ ibe Em- 

peror, whidieNMk i»ceieed'¥^hn>daealamei^^ it aeobned^ae eiidea- 
tsour to make the loudeat hurrah^ and many ofitbe'iiioUen^ wfao.wese 
thaii pamm^ ood wbe wiahed eoy thina elae diaa the FeaSieecion of the 
teM roared moarmanfully. Tiie whole convoy ataoding, all adorned 
wkl^iKfikee of more or leaa brilliancy, the ladiea in aplendid^dreasea, the 
dmmt ooatumea, the noiae^ and cha plane iiaelf, eomriboied to re^r 
IlmaMiftexceedti^y grand and intereating*. * ; 

•* In tbe> evening a bSil waa given by the governor^ In Upaaia the 
denae ia omned by a Polooaiaei the moat aiUy performance iiiiaginalde,> 
in which old and ym^ alike join. * It ia meray walking with a lady 
throng the entire auke of apartmeota, to tibe great annoyance of the 
oardrjjllayera and loiterers* After this nonaemicat parade Ja finished, 
a^Ma^^lka ia generally ^oommenced. *This dance, which ia voted very 
tmiiitiwesting by some travellera^* ia certainly just the contrary to the 
iwribmera, who have, during the dduce, a better opportunity m show-' 
mg a preference and whispering the tender tale than in any/other in cx^ 
ieteoce* . In general the ladiea have chaira placed in a circle, and the 
pm^r either stands by her aide, or behind her : should he not have the 
ofcfmt of his adSsction for hip partner, be has only to whisper to one of bis 
alateief or friebda in die dance, to Urn to bis favourite, with whom 
he can then exhibit. ^ Ac ^ia mndnuea aometiniea two hours, the lover 
baa an o] 


whicli is tpiiie imposaihle in a' quadrille, or country- 
dende. The ladiea are likewise able to select their fevonritea; and often 
have I watched them^paasing a cuxwd of lookeri oit» to select the par- 
ticular, oldecL The muaic da iO general very lively, and ^ipBuasians 
certainly piwfer the Majpolka to any« other dance. • If balla Oae requisite 
€p create marriagea, ithxa dagee would be ar grand acquisition in Eng- 
hftAp end the Duke of Devonshire, as he took lesabna 'iU Moscow, might 
b^n die feaUon. ^ ' 

«« The supper eflferaSde great display of good things and brilliant com- 
pany* The table waa covered with bonbons, frnit; Ac. and the dishes were 
neqdcd round one at a time, aa in Euaaian dinners. This could not be 
done without a great number of aervanca. L counted at the table at 
Wbtch 1 sat, no leas than fourteen attendants, although we were only 
twelve in number. By my aide sat the prince above-mentioned, and 
bexi to him bis fetourite police attendant ; the former gave me a hint 
Ml to indulge in liberal politics. At>thb supper was served one of the 
bwgeat aterlcbtwbieh.had been caught durmg ikenaeason.* Although 
all ti!iweUeira bbve qpoken fevonjrnhlymf .dus fish, yea 1 neidier admire 
ita-aaetb nor appearance: from j^jfemale aterferdie chviaT is procured, 
and due akoum be elkiai'peafecdyffredt tOi be properly appreciated. 
Danok^^ abmmeoced ,afear«aium»eriagaia;,qiuiidTiUe8, waltzes, and ga^ 
lopadea were^Atintted^undKabout foumtf dbdt, when the company re- 
4hreA A aiMger in ihniftrat aocfetyxof^r&uaaia^ would sma^ne himself 
teO^ranoe.^The Enlaimk. fedfek drean walk,.and femcevery much in 
. ||c^maxmer of the PreQiA;<^dmy hre, generally speaking, lively, io|p* 
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etfeuig. W ft cettinii Aceomplithed ; th&t m modtl^jr cm- 

4i mo Oft thm Iftngm^ brndet dMdr oWa, IMi loitm IMe 
eooogh ftbottt Qtiier comitHm 1 Tfttmtotm ft fitllftjprtiiceis 

gftOftniftg to me over the bumnUbla ttftte oCibnim tosiety So^ihldMind. 
** Tbft mm/* Aft«ftid» ** foositylo Imiiti tUcy rim ftfierwards to 
(Imeotf ftiMl dm ait dora ftw gat imilk until midnight. The ehUnc 
eons moo<qpdifte ett the fortunei end the yoanger bvanelMMi wandir 
ubout like om Bohenuane. The women ham no society bus their^owiiy 
and the menno fbeliog fiir the aoftftr tax T' It is bvt fair to say thiailrfav 
informed Jody had never viaked Engtand, aDd»jperhftpat got tma hcoahftt 
from the Prince V — ^lk-«»naky» who kad tiaveadi tfaaongh this country 
at the tiioe the Allied Sovereigns Tinted tt. The wrineft^ at a lai^ 
djniier-Mffty» amused ibeicompaity at the eapenearof tSut Bngliah aation, 
in the foUowingfeieiitt&c and observant aaaimer Thwfkte^** said he» 

a roughs utipeihUied padpb» generally boaatiim of framto they know 
not how to enjoy ; and I never could find in wnat it coaristed : dieir 
housea are cold and uncomfortable ; the wdla are very Udn^ and the 
wind whistlea thtoum the rooacuiiHi it does though a hedge; th^faave 
no stoves, no dottUe windowe, end fbweervants; in shmt, the onW 
thing worth seeing in England is ^Harlequin!' and #hat 1 most ad- 
mir^ was a * mtnce-pie 1* ^ My fHend the prince had profited little 
by his travels. Before his d^arture from Moscow, he invited me 
to a parting dinner ; biHi as bis princess was rather unwell, the dumer 
was to take place at a French restaurateurV named Yard, We mm at 
the appointed time, but at the conclusion pf the dinner, I was sur- 
prised to see the bill exhibited. The prince quietly paid his portkm, 
which, afler much labour and ivaste Of paper and pencil, he calculated, 
and then passed it to me for my proportion. This is by no means in- 
tended to refieet upon the gendraf hospitable character of the Russfons, 
nor on the(r manners ; there are many who would be ornaments to any 
court in the world, many very cnitiviaed and scieiHifio minds, rad many 
elegant and agreeable men. When Clarke made the following re- 
mark, he was ^te in extremes ^ ** They are high and low, rich 
and poor, alike servile to superiors; haughty and . cruel to their de- 
pendents ; ignorant,, superstitious, cunning, bntiaf, barbarous, dirty, 
mean.*’ * Altbpugb GlarkeTs work is the best ever published on Russia, 
it must be admitted thar his remarks on die nobles seem to have been 
embittered by some great disappointment. The highest class nm are 
v^ different from the above picture; although the men in gener^ ex- 
hibit best in trifling conveisadon, and women must not be looked 
at with too searching an esm* At the bidl above-mentioned, the stmjM 
of a young lad/s stays wwrei VisiUo iw apitft of the dress, and 1 solenudy 
declare tlmy were nearly as biaidtfiai m b^r 1 remarked it to my parts 
ner, whft< said, smilingly, tbftt tie Ruasian women looked best at a dis- 
tance, and that they never paid sufficient atiei^n to their aader-gar* 
meius : this 1 oan attest, 1 saw out, s^ it iVWd have diigrfteed the 
idirdest woman who walks the fttroeis in Bnghnd. Even the balls, so 
frequently resorted to, do not muCh ebftduoe to great (deanlbesa, bo^ 
cause the same garments are generaOjV eonifiiu^. TW lower class of 
Russiatis always cotatimie one thsdjksikinihroagbodt the whole winter; 

M 
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^M»y walk in ait in it^aU afeep ia it; and Ae djrtjr appendaM la 
<»tily ralinquitbed for dva ftn atoivieMa tbajr eigoy of eomparatiae 
Jioeas in the bath : tbajr smett abommablyi eapecially after rain« 

The generality of txaatUera have remarked the brilliant rooma and 
dresaea of the Rnaaiaas* Theae are the eommon hordea of travellers 
who drive through a town» and aee the buildinga through the glasaea ; 
they only aee the butterfliea by might, and know not chat a Russian 
family never inhabit the ‘^ahow rooma/* except on ^ show occasions/’ 
and they never, unfortunately, visited Imfore they were expected. 

1 called xme morning on a Ruaaian nobleman of great dtatinction and 
fortune in* Moscow, f found him at breakfast, sitting on hta bed, on 
which was also his dog. Tlie bed was a sofa, with nothing for cover- 
ing^'but bis military cloak ; an old leather pillow finished the list of that 
furniture. His table waa uncovered ; he had a slice of raw ham, with 
one cup of coffee, a broken French mustard-bottle, and black bread; 
he wu unwashed, unhosed, dirty and offensive, with apparatus used 
in beanrooms lying in all directions. This waa washed down with a 
half bottle of some wide, or quaas, drunk out of his tooth-cup« Another 
Russian nobleman, known as the Anacreon of Russia, presented a still 
more ludicrous Appearance ; be was likewise at breakfast, ii> much the 
same dirty and uncomfortable style, but his night-gown, in which he 
exhibited himself, had stood the wear of many a year, and was literally 
80 full of holea, that in spite of fold over fold, some parts were seen 
which the scanty shirt could not cover : I never shall forget his con- 
stant endeavour to defend^ himself or skin from observation. The only 
nobleman’s bed-room which exhibited comfort and cleanliness, was that 
of the Prince Theodore Gargarin’a : he had travelled much, and was a 
pattern to many in this respect. 

Ome or two beds are the utmost to be found in one house in the 


country: the young ladies sleep on the sofas which surround the 
room, without any covering but their own clothes, a pillow being the 
only extra furniture on the occasion. The stockings are seldom re- 
linquished ; this must be from idleness, because the rooms are always 
kept at nearly an eq, 9 al hpat, and much covering cannot be requisife in 
the hardest winter. As to washing-basins, and other comforts, one is 
quim sufficient in a house ; and on asking for that article, I have had a 
ao^plate, widi a coraff of water brought. Towels, night-caps, See. 
have not yet become common in the interior. In the domestic comforts 
of a house, the Russians, away from their capital, know very little ; and 
yet, when a dinner it given, the show rooms” lighted, the servants 


s^om dull, for, when conversation flags, they have recourse to the 
Botiemians, and ffien the time flies too rapidly * 

The Bohemians, who come iq tribes to Moscow^ are well worth the 
attention of the travellkr, I, was resolved to s^ these wanderers in 
their own abodes ; and, accompanied by Prince Wiasemki and Garga- ^ 
rin, my travelling companion, Mr. Dick, and Mr. Elpbinstone, 1 ar- 
rived at their house, which, to my astonishment, seemed to embrace 
than half the honses in Moscow* A supper had been 
tijliptd to be sent from tlie reatamatenr’s, and weJnteniM to make a 
jMj^Ovening after a bi£tet cold and uncomfortaUe day. 


AlMSpilbMi 41 *^ 

The Soh^Um wfSte absent on ooir aftival. whiift ,ah 

{Htriuafty df ttoakli^ observations as to interior arranpMbi^. The 
room was about thirty feet long ; on both sides tsere bem with dbeets, 

? Milts, blankets, and, as if luxury was understood by ttisise wutdm^, 
counted on one bed eight pillows, from the re^lar bolster to a small 
piBow about the sine of a man's head j every thing was dean and heat]; 
and the quarter Of an hour between our arrival and that of the Bohe^ 
mians was soon gone. Five women and three men shortly appears^ 
The first impulse was to kiss the pretty ones^ and to pat the cheeks m 
the more aged. As far as the former need be commented on, 1 can 
say that the priraa-donna had not only a very pretty ftce and hand, but 
a well-turned ankle and delicious breath. 

On a stove (the way of warming all rooms in Russia) sat the eldest 
of the tribe with hCr guitar ; the rest, with ourselves, formed a Circle in 
the centre of the room. The music began with the guitar only,'which 
was suddenly interrupted by the player bursting into a song. Which she 
sang with a wildness bordering on frensyt ibe others joined in the 
chorus, and threw more animatmn into the eyes and countenance than 
1 believed to have bleen possible : itiddetily the chorus ceased, and the 
prima-donna, with the most seductive and faCcinating voice, sang a 
verse, which for sweetness of intonation, and delicacy of execution, 
might have astonibhed those who receive thousands for a few nights' 
exhibition. The loud burst of the chorus seemed to intei rupt her, as 
if answering a question ; and the whole song and chorus died away as 
if perfectly exhausted. Not so in reality. Away bounded one of these 
syrens, light as a shadow. The music again commenced, and a dance, 
somewhat resembling the lascivious movement of the ** Palato/' (a Co- 
lumbian dance,) was sustained by a man and the above-mentioned wo- 
man. The rest hurried them into the wildest excesses, by singing, 
stamping the feet, and clapping tbe bands, to which the little feet of 
the dancer kept an increased pace; while the man bounded about With 
wonderful activity, performing the CossaCk dance ; the voices became 
loud, and the increased pace became faster, until, wound up to the full 
extent of the human powCr, they gave one tremendous shriek, and the 
dance and song instantly ceased. Here were princes of the laod, men 
high in authojj^ity, travellers accustomed to a(l sights and nations, cham- 
paigne sparkled, costly suppers were spread ; and yet such was the fas- 
cination of these women, such the power produced over the mind by 
that wild'song, and wilder dance, that although every eye sparkled with 
animation, the surprise was so great, and the string of our feelings 
wound to such a pitch, that we looked and gaaed at each other without 
being able to grant the shiallest applause. A kiss and conversadoil 
soon restored us to ourselves : again the song, and dance, and supper, 
and, last of all, the departure at three o'clock, A. m. 

When these fhscinatlng creatures collect the money, of which they 
are extremely avaricious, they sing a complimentary verse to the donor ; 
this they continue to every one present, am receive from each generally 
twenty -five rubles. 

It ra said that these women, who allow their lips to be kissed by all, 
and who are not averse to fondling and embracing, are mostly in other 
respects virtuous, and difficult of access ; yet tlie prima-dbnna, although 
unmarried, left an in&nt at the Enfkns Troum; afid such occur- 
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RtrSBicii tfmnee mi tbe uiAy wm 

never he teeeneA* llie tttiUea of Keailii are axUORie^ imnW to ibe 
Bobemiaue: thiie ^ladies eeldom eorfendUv dieirvIkto being 

retained in % moat ipleiidid etyle* I remember o pridoe wbo held a 
ebatopeigpb^bot^ in one bend end a candle in the euier, remarking to 
me in mitt worda--**** Who can h^ being foolish aAHAwh cveetnrea?” 
The tribe in london are no more like the tribes in Moscow^ than the 
Biiasiaii larinGes of the sec^ class resemble our Royal family*, 

The upper class of momen in Russia am decidedly handsome^ gene* 
hdly speaking. I could name many fiuniliaa it would 'be hard in any 
country to "surpass aa to beauiyf For inatancoi the Sherbatoffs^ the 
Soltikofl^ YousoupoO) PoumiU» 6alitnina» Potemkins^ and many 
others* The lower dassept even if they werd beauti&I» are always seen 
to great disadvantage: dim have mostly the Tartar countenance; eyes 
fior apart» and amall; broad noaee, and Imige mouths f added to which# 
the dress with fintenings above the^ireests# leaves the shape entirely to 
finaghiatk^^— -and In spite of HopeFl 

Ohjjw Komlfs dress dpr me» 

Wkkli flosts as w jia as numntsin brnmes# 

Leaving every be^ty wye 

To Bink or sweH as Nature plessep#’* — 

it mtMt be admitted that the ftmafoshape is much benefited by stays. 
I hardlv ever saw (and % have seen some hundreds) one of the lower 
class of Russians with a slim and elegant figure. 


THE OORN LAWS ANW GATBOHISM.'^* 

TSa dbdition of the Com Lat^ like every other paramount object that 
]iaa,pqwerfiil oppodtion and blind Iddottylki contend against, can only be 
ac) 00 ii 4 Bahed by perseverance, and a ewoihst deterniination on the part of 
dm country to make its opinion be duly fCH ; aided and directed as it is by 
dbst able and willing opadfntor, the independeitt portion of the press. In 
renewink, therefore# tmS subject In 1% present Number, we do so under the 
iihpresnon that we may again and again have occasion to return to the 
dmme# in demnob cf an oppressed people against a grasping oligardiy ; aad 
on that account we tdiali not now enter upon die variety of detaus ^at 
' * ' >e gone Into td show the impdii^ and injustioe of these laws, and the 
' thiMe who maintain that they are necessary Ibr the existence of ^e 
id interest wbldh^ in certdn pdnts of view, have been so well stated by 
i audmr of the "^jmMynlsm onthe Com Laws,’* but deal rather in general 
^ ndples, as morviM^^ to our purpose# mKWuso the value of the pre- 

Smt system of taken Ih in largesbview, and of the landed in- 

r tt itself# bcoSpss a Isritimate chjaet for condderadctti. At me outset of 
article, in our latot pmmchtkin, we hare notleed our oliSeetion to the nn- 
mialified doctrine of Ae oi^eTs of the sdl bdngCf nOcsisity the drones in 
Uie hive* In common wiA afi monopolists# th^ are So^ and being the most 
extensive and vexatious of mOnopolisC^ thiy me more cruelly oppress die 
industrieus, thwart theif piniistdcing Omwlb, and take more good things out 
cf the hive— -living, in diort, ^on the vitals of those who are working kt it, 
any oAer of their dauC Landowners generally, for there are some 
ndid exceptions to the groveling wish, have prefoiM the galling 
m of living out of dm honest industry of the people, rather than 1 
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wintu uroennionMBHofMMU^ortM Jm«Martigraine«0mlj 
ig the (^pogrtanitjr abedding h yp i iww areqad them, flitgr JuM$i 
meir otm sdrantage, ok that whum taer fidady aanrc to t* Ml ia 
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mdal lord^ to tholiigli iAdmi^toMe of fturmnn. wbrntt^g^lflfSiiiliS^ 
tt b to be in tfao ii{mriiiost icBie or toelefy of tbe fint ooutoapf m illo fHpM, 
ffaj^ying tiie (^ortanity of ohedAUig heppiim anmnd tbom. 
placed their own advantage, or that whiim falaeLy aaeerC to bo it^ la 
compelition with the oemmon good; the^ have {hit themaelyeB lathe gop> to 
prevent the people paaeing from wretchedneaa to comfort; thephavoM^ym 
to a diaguBted nation that their own benefit, Oi^ucive and apart' ftom 
best interests of England, is paramount with thent Allthis thesr Imve deae^ 
and have caused the ptople to point the finger of soom atthom finr 
pondnet; but it deea not follow from ^hk that t|to landed intoiestjMrwk 
inimical to the other aaticmal intarestagor that kmate oppoaitten exials be* 


tween them ; end therefore we iA ^ pitoent bate of 

society, to any abstract questjums of ecogomical science, with regtofi to toot 
or other points, from being appliM oidhlrfy, as we tmilkgto inoWaae the 
odium that has been eio^ted against the landed interast;' beoaiise it la not 
in its original pontioil, but in toe efforts it has made.to three itself out of 
that position^ by determlniiig/ae hr asinitJay^totorow all toe pre a embi 
of extraordinary dxciiiiistaamtoto apeiM efnieiitojHpppd^ from a taiMy 
of causes, and succeeding a period of wto-toplimwil^ Still more eatraer^finery 
events, upon toe people, rather than bear xta due proportion. Under a long 
course or mismanagement, exttavegancejr and inaltenlion to toe welfare m 
the empire, a perpetual coquettingbetWeSn toe sikdater of the day and the 
aristocracy has beenaesorted to. was the conserbOtone of toe system 

that has created for us neariy one toottaand millions sterling of debt, and 
compels the community to pay taxes to the amouAt of upwards of thirty mil- 
lions annually before toe current eamenses of the army, navy, and variona 
other contingent outlays for the pubuo service ban be provided for. Those 
who have held the reins of Government have not chosen a liberal pdky 
towards the people, by which they ought, in a great dcuspree, have freed them- 
selves from the trammels of toe aristocracy ; and the latter, in preference to 
an independent course, have tmohled to toe minister of the day for the 
loaves and fishes ; jand as a sort of eoljeotive reward for their obsequiousneea 
to his wiU, demanded, at toe deae of the wUr, toat the advanta^ of the 
period that enriched indiv^nal desses, and particularly that connected with 
the land, ahould be continued to the latter : that when other articles, toge- 
ther with the rate of wages, were reduced from fiO be 150 per cent, agrical- 
tural produce should romdn at toe maximum price toat toey, aocormng to 
their false notions of exclusive benefit-^tor it & bottomed upon the principle 
of producing poverty and starvatom through the land, aqd toerdim cannot 
last — weie to continue unmolested in the receipt of high rents and war prices, 
when tbe currency, and every direct and cdlatecal drcumstance axe changed 
around them. We have already dedaxed our hope and belief toat toe Duke 
of Wellington's oabinet, which is*streiig in the talent of its head, and wenn- 
.feignedly think is strong in poUtleBl honeaty^ will crash the Quixotic eflhit 
of toe limdownera, made thrw^ the medium oi^toe Cotn Laws ; but should 
they be so weak and wicked in thin itotanoe as to ahrink from a taak fie* 
manded of them Im justice, humaahy, poUey, and eveiy other consideration 
that ofught to iniihmace toe mind of wise and virtuous statesmen, the naltt- 
ral course of events most speedily bring about a change in these aeeoraed 
atotutea, unless those events toould be anticipated bw a more speedy popu- 
lar convulsion. In accordance, then, with toe role that we have laid down 
fior oursdves, we toaU not now puraoa the course of aiuameiBa that would 
naturally issue from toe two pduts we brought out in toe firatnart of this 
article— that theagriettltuxieta are not more Bighly taxed than thdr fdlow- 
aulfiecta, and that toe proteeting duty they can in c omm on juetioe demand, 
in oonfbemity with todr pxofitaaiim, oonstantly repeated, tout they only wish 
to be protected frUm toe undenelling of toe mmgn grower, would not ex- 
ceed iso These details we pass over for toe nument, for opportonitieB 
onou^, in all likelihood, willoeafforded to ua to enter upon them during the 
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fiOrljr and aatMdTdiDr bnlM’ tlm ftoaM^cf Omaiciii^ if sol, as wn nottioBi^ 
exnm>apndlaiimulf Wihe^iManddefeeniilaed toIm 

oftbaoatioaiMBfc fiirt in paiildf « w« wmild aikif 

tha diAvaaca be redoeedwitliln efoiiit ai* per qaavter, foreign 

wheat to the Engiidi nianket •and growing wheat in ifoiglaiidy w there 00^ 
tbing tobe done in the way of improvemeiit in agiknltam? Can na addi^ 
tieoal mmetna be no where given to it? •Cannot inoreaeed energy and 
Mtntry be naefoUy afiplM in a purenit tiiat> during a long war, re- 
temed inordinate proflto fo the moat riothfod follower of k, and during 
fifteen yeaee of eaeeeedi n g 4ieaee» haa ehowii'a& tboae who have been 
ebnneeted witii it» leantig on the peepla for eapporti^ witbont making a 
afasglo enefgetio effort for thehr earn independent advantaged Are they 
loatBiidaeideandaiipiDely hKfoon^whikttne Legielatuae^ year aftar year* 
ti* driving minor menopoliate to the application of thw enterprise and 
aetiva induatrv ? la the obHgation^Of the bond that enahleatlie owners of the 
eoii to fdaee their foot upon tfaeneek of the Britith people and crurii them to 
tiieetgrtb* of aoaacreda nature^ and imiatlt of nedtosany be an strictly observed* 
that Ihw crying and ovarwheuning^dlkiesa tibat aurroundi tbem cannot in- 
duce those owneia to soften the gallhig eonditionk and try whether eneigy 
and mU implied indnatry might noldiad to agricahural improvement, that 
woidd enahlO them to naet sneoessfaily the difference of expense between 
bringing Bngiish and forrign wheat tothia market, reduced as it is, in rea- 
lity, to small i^ttanee of about per^ quarter? But to uphold the pro- 

fondone, that they onl^ want phiteotioa from the foreign grower of com in the 
Baglfoh market, (nmere eohunwhle and ffimsy pretence, set up to cover their 
grasping ambitilnn to ffll the mnmspaoa iwsoemy as they formerly did, and 
iiOLgiamy their inordinate jesiooey of other dass^ which they see are now 
oeeupying the most in^rtsht position} the aristocracy declare that, if that 
sunl were quadrupled, it would not preted them, and that without protection 
they most sink ; and our answer to them is, in <M’s name let them sink, in 
j^ferenoe to the people of tEngland* Tim proud lords of the soil have 
driven their feUow-subjecta to an extreitaity that renders it necessary for 
them foiriy toiook the question in tin fooe, regard its true bearing, oontem- 
pbto the aoifod duty they have to performln consequence, and with the spirit, 
and independence, and honesty of freemei^iet them know that, as there is no 
neeeasity for it, they will no longer miduro ^ galling hardship and crying 
diip^ceof a bnm-tax, to uphold, not the land> but those who abuse the pos- 
session of it. Our object at this momaat Is to call the attention of the people 
of England to the queation, whether theland of England would go out of cul- 
tlvstion, if the fon^odings of the present landed interest were realized, that 
its members could not hear up a^inst that whidi they falsely assert to be 
foreign competition? Many 01 them, we admit, with their mortgages, and 
anntdUes, and cumhrona expenditure, might be unable to conform themsrives 
to foe chimge that would lutlmatefy beoeiit the land, as well as every other 
department of fog soeial system; and it might bring forir difficulties to a crisis 
more piwmaturely thanotiMgwise would be the case, and estates might in oon- 
semmncediaogemwdilfoiinnsufdnttiidmm but that the laud would go outof 
cultivation, or be woeae managed, we boldly deny. Who are foe persons, we 
would afo, who are the most pestinadoua in their support or the Corn 
Laws ? Landlords, who are screiring their tenants with rheWents ; men who 
are encumbered with debts, and know not how to meet their expenditure, 
who are looking for their reoeipts before they are due, who have no means, 
by the constant anticipation of their inoomes, of encouraging improvement, or 
managing their estates, to foe best advantn^. These, we maintain, are the 
individuals who are loudest in their plaudke ef those desolaCuig statutes that 
* jMnafore so cruelly with the purohase of foe fopst necessary of lifo> whidi 
SmMal the poor mao, out of his hard»eamed labour, to eal dear bread, when 
tfi ffi W i nt y of Providenoe, and all the cireumataneee of the world, unite in af- 
^ him at a cheap rate* If foreign competition were so for toope- 
«ileg|||»foe circumstances of focap indivmoala as to oompel them to sell 


Com IJMb* ani.*r4Cateciuat:” 

84mit%OH^iiiea«f capital aDdeB«^,«M''1im the meaili<eiid^riiMlii^^ 
to^ eaconeaga improvemeiit, would the people be losers? ‘Weald not ^jOie 
land Tomaiit in cultivation, and in supemr eultivstion to^that whicifet l^*luid 
beene^stomed to receive?' Are men of eapital, whose means aie^'disr 
fan& the claims tfae)r have to answer, or neec^inheritor8«» whose peoaiuaKy 
necessilieB' and high notions o£ asistooratio exMlence aie hourly 
into fi^h extravaganeies, the mcwt likely toa8^Edsi'^agricultural'or any^dliiee 
pursuits? 'Every eouniy in England can nve exan^oes of the improyonont 
of those estates tliat have passed froin the latter to the former occupante. 
If ^ l(mk to> the next grade of clamoi|ren in suppeii of the Corn Laws^we 
find in^viduals, not, indeed, direetlimppreesed bpglitopecaniarynecesfiitiee, 
but collaterally so ftom their unnalum envy towbrds t^e other interests 
o£ toe country, whicfa^ demands' from ^them ian- expenditure under the false 
notion of maintaining their station, .whlsh-. makes them. grasp, at. every 
phantom of policy .that can be conjurd up tolhriber their darling objecb-ran 
inordinate ambition to elevate' their own. order*’ et> the expense of every 
other in the British empire : an. ohfact^ by the way, as easy of perma- 
nent attainment^ at thia period oT sosieto, ae to reach the ouMida by the 
assistance of a * rope of sand. ' lf*r80cn« at thto latter description of land- 
owners, in toe plenitude ef thrir arrogance and vexation at the destruc- 
tion of their favourite tiwoiy mu£ Com Law preteotion, should' sell their 
interest in the soil, ought that^ rircuinetance. to cause any great grief? 
Estates would, in that case, ' be* transferred from indolent, haugiity, but, 
at toe same time, mean-spirited postessers^ who hesitate not to grind down 
the poor for the indulgence of their false pride, to weahhy and active 
purchasers, who have no false predilections* to gratify, and are quri^fied from 
Inclination and opportunity to • enter upon, imjjmvenient, and consequent- 
ly fair competition. If changes af pieperty .wese thus to occur, by reason 
of an abolition of the Corn Law8,.-to^ ft mimh wider extent than they would 
do, we shouhl havetno apprehensioa about it ; but a firm resolve on the part of 
the Government, supported by the determined voice of toe people, and the good 
example of energy set by new oocupantb of land (who are not looking for war 
prices, and in purchasing estates would draw their capital from occupatimis 
where exertion is requisite to insure moderate returns for that capital,) would 
have a wonderful efiect in arousing- eld landed proprietors to a sense’ of their 
duty, their independence, and thriv popularity. At present they are toe most 
degraded of pensioners ; without permanenUy benefiting themselves, living 
out of the sweat of the poor man’s brow, not as kind superiors, but as cruri 
taskmasters. In the case that we have pointed out, landowners would betake 
thvmselves to the consideration of agricultural amendment, and would begin 
to look to their own resources ;> and every experimeut they made in honest 
sincerity would give them encouragement to proceed. If numerous exam- 
ples (xinfirm our assertion, that new dynasties m estates have improved the 
condition of th^p, it is fair to infer that the same proofs of amelioration would 
take place upon a more extended change eccurrmg from the necessities or 
obstinacy of the old ones, parting from toem upoa terms in accordance with 
present circumstances (nob At. land- was ^d.twenty years ago), which would 
leave scope for those who pnrohae^ to m^t^toose circumstances successfiiUy, 
These persons have no (meconceiv^ prejudices, as to growing wheat inpre- 
ference to cattle, or buttery, or cheese,, or any cdher article of agricultuiAl pro- 
duce. They would look around them, and see where a bond Jide profit^ is to be 
made, and they would arrange their limd for tillage or pasture accordingly. 

If this country,, from causes either natural or acquired,, cannot grow wheat 
upon such low terms as it can be bought, upon what fair reasoning are.ww to 
grow it? It would, bar as rational to make port wihe here, at a quintuple 
cost to the price* it can be bought at in Portugal. For the sake of gro|ruig 
that which we can huy cheaper elsewhere, we import butter and dieese; and 
with this asustance, the former article mat a price that readers it alnmat a 
luxury, even to the' middle class ; and the cheese chiefly consumed by toft 
lower orders in the metropolis and Ito. neighbourhood, and iDdeeJjp^ mom 
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tM twMewifr w i Wttd i irtfl t^hrlfa yoBf w tkMMiM'terjliilln-iiMks 
vary A0|<iaBdr>4n aaM tkiMd M/b^. Vb» 

amm mtfiim m aMitiaqii»y«tit iriulww— mi MnBgiitaniar4mM«i a* 
oiietimdMat«d,4wikiMn»iadfamMm»t#Bu^(nd,Ua»iM&««MM hf 

m p8Dpi«ti41ut eiraii 4|w p«WB»»< to«ii M<fo>»i>fa-ai>t«s^taiwliBtitiwwi 
wMiRiMpoaidatiaa ww tnly •{« niilioib. Tfate nafbrtaimls wKiliirtinB 
wi»<iilBijHiMt« for « BMBionM tovoMigB U M^aik oMribiilirible U -tko U. 
n aill iig ■ y t *i w« » lyitti riUjii lu^Mti^aAdUlwoiM eoiwimiiCrt^ wMdt 
«Mt ywbriilyiok^o oni i ih to aattaiHMMMiM'ia datriiHM « Mmo tiriM/ 
iMA.wMefcBaiiwraaiyad»«t*<)wlw>tt»fMiy<wa<< ii tai iif Mo-aMHIonit 
n i Mim to proMihoiir «MHt* of waUto AM^M-pufmei, an 

ti»o apprefceiwfano oftitaw-irba tta* lHid««auU g» out of «altiT»* 

tioB In lia^load, if oiw^id not gmi* tho 'port mportioii of odMot tut ^ 
oetMoippHoii of ber fKmihtton. lattUoNMitMBtameiif^lifnrianMbuitase 
thorapwtaaAUMfor MlatWiHeofotiMMtim WIuttaaanadowhpi»< 
aoat for ootti^ in «li|l’'nMrtk of nwiiQ mol, hMeo, toBoar^lanfoy, tattor, 
cd[e«ao,&c.l WhotoinawMdowlfMMMmfoiMftiMHtpMdnotafotliO'ailfo* 
U(»witod<<o n d tt io p .4if n iii<l l>iituriii g» iDp il t iiMl n i » by w o n of hitriag It at a 
prioewkWat lM ir«N M ll » o*idkao<wi>OftiiB » W M i» ow i'wkhth»tota niinwM O i y 
oj^e. If odi^OBDtiOatOMiMdMMlyMttotiibaboiM^iltiawott; tat 
if it OT O BO ^t iap f o otil b y fo—e Uo t Vy prodnoiog H ? BomM,«iy Mne 

trite feaeoaeML yw ottbodMio deomdenC monfoniaa oowon far your obd* 


if it OT O iK H, imp O r erir h ii|dawe U« > Vy prodnoiog H ? BecMiM,«iy Mne 

tote leaetotol^ ytftt w^bediNto 4eBindeiit ttponloMlgii powen for year tap-^ 
ply ef bceedo • Md if you Miiuift iM the FialMi famer as mnii depeadeat 
upoa yen lor toiiiey^ii M i wri iil^ ^ er elly<eiti»r oomntodHyhe'nifiy want^ia 
exom^a lor hie oorn> ««yoirere4emdtot mm lam Ibr it la only the 


exotoa^a Ibr hie oorn> ««yoirxre4eamdtot rngm him Ibr hh it la only the 
dieialea qf khoar open the Mad»eae^^aiiMi4f the foreign knaer tan grow 
xiUMit upon cheaper tenna than Eftilhali enteipriaey and oapitBl^ aad 

akiil, will mke faim^ and every eaielre Sa eetoeeted^imap large^ dependent 


indoatty* 


eoaeiwdy 4 


iHbahtf jteCem Lavra weie abcdiiihad^ the load of Enginnd would not 
IpO hot there ace two^o tl a tf elroamataneao tint we wtil 

advtat tib aa cendnoing tiio B o a eatity foe tfafrthaage we aige. Ataxefeight 
mtf&Oia annually k aamd out of tin oountvy in the ahape of Peer^aRatea, 
when at the aame tine you eonpelliniKKir^bylaw, toeatbreadat ahigh 


them the opevellvea of the miamy eut of enmleyiiieBt^ and am oldlged» 
yoar^ajltorvfenb ^ hunena the beedena of tiio altoady jpunioaded tax^ 
pqjrliw eianiKudty fh* the oappeai el tin lahooting deamij rendered eon- 
parafe&pfy onpeqdeotive by yoaw mm aetu Pdatodlf will he Increduloiiay 
when tiny raed'tida danahag-dni ofthe ealMtieaed gwaeration, 

and win oeadeMiw what legMinlifai itwnrdepiivei ef m*veanoii open this 
greatpeiiWefnatiQttalpeilay I ikmmmmmf pepahgkn kd aoaded ^ hut that 
can only eeeur when khoaoMi leudte nob tono flto linil rtin adaiice ; and to 
obvkte tindiltieulty^ and eiliy ap prth e n tia m e nd n D th e toljeflt, it kthought 
wise and nmdest to dhainiah nanueh at'ivMdiUe tin danaaM for kbow« and 
pmldbit tiniflipfNitatim efti^lvatiw^akbf hoannao^ We think 

that we have done eooogli td tinw the iaMohlqy of the Goan LaWa, and the 
tayusUceandpbeaaiireoftlnttnpentinkwtriiMiiiiddkekBaea; but it may 
Otdhe aame time be wdB to tore totho ctotme ef taniCienfaerenrahiB tothe 
epWmn it prodoees uptotiioee nutiea of aoelily, and ate whatiiar they ant 
tulUim loaded eith ether impeeta to hwfdliayedfiraia that meat kak 
tmupenm oommcaiced in datiaion^ aad^nudnuedindetaiceof tinbeat In- 
titfliMM tin people— a tax upon bread. Of tin^ethor^dutieti me hndtint 
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higfagr ijwfcg^ & ffew^-eqimUy hatwesa the w mi di l h e * 

JUi Qonibmjity wth ojir given.!]^ terlaafewtiple upoa tlil»*giiliM^ 

wi^noU(;e her^tb^Mgali oiCoiir to *bq lait ingvttiti, T|mi‘ 
appears to tigve been pretty gener^y t^ughout tbei^rauntir afewite dam 
at the beginning of August, whish were tal^ ad vawng e or the nrtaeii 
inmost wtances where thek<NOT was i4 a fit #itat046^ carry, and Met wheah 
is of the finest description. With thin ekdBplion,*wlfich anumntif, we nndnlrw 
stand, to about oa#4d& of thesphele^ ww«iiMr «llie>^oiiep^ whei^ hak bem 
housed in a veey dea^ conilitina«<. Jlii amne inatiwiniaj on v^l^h land# end 

^ by th^ ,who have^te^t!brDogh the oountryf v may 
tity of wheat drily housed, to one gaolin' of the erpp^ A great proportjm 
of the other part of the itheat will teonire to he hfine-oned. Bailey and oate 
have not sunoBed so much aa mteht mipe^been espeeted, and the tame, Ute 
believe, may be eindgenewllyeirheapa and peaa * 

It may not be altogathev innleiiraiitr in thia pinea, eatting 4he attentian 
of the country, as we nave^donei^tto thn aeceaoiw of adapting sound prind^ 
pies in the oomiiaerce of the ehief«actWk 4^1 nfit^ to advert to a report 
that has gone abroad, of ^ change having wen place in the sentlmente 
of Mr. Huskieson upon Btattbrs of trade, find liiat he was lilegbiifiitt to 
retire from Ideown pcdtcy, add tO hdve mtefvidgs as to Hs prac^eaT re** 
suits. This is the first ^^[Mteunity *w»«lMiti^^^ of rahnnittg to this 
^<weak invention of the eneinyA^ailia mo do wo^nom to<give ire positive 
and unqualified contradiction* tf he has bean misreported, either at Livers 
pool or Manchester, he couldnot guard against such misrepreMedation; 
or if, in speaking in the midst of distr es sed manufacturers and traders, 
many of whom might uznustly attribute their difiBculties to hia^meo* 
sures, Mr. Husinkson slioiud have been more than usually guarded in 
expressions, and in the fulness of hlV heart, in declaring hiseortotr Hat the 
commmial embarrassmentiS^ he might have used lem sanguilie^ terms than 
formerly he had, aa.to, the saeeass m tiiat policy which hehadso*ka^gsly eon* 
tiibuted to produce ; it was creditahle to nis taste and feelh^ $ but what- 
ever he did sny, we are warranted sn asserting no change, has taken place in 
his mind ; and we understand from many laadiim cbaiicters who hem that 
distinguished individual on his recent tour, that by nadittortloii of language 
could it be inferred that he had, in the sUghtest des^, deviated from &( 
former opinions regarding his oommereiil policy. ^ Having said thtn mudk* 
with respect to that sta^annaa’s xaeeiit eoMie^ we hope that be* will ndU 
consider US as iu^nx»peidy aUMiog tohjfu^ who haa already done sanitshiii 
developing th 0 .respojQceiV and - snousing the energies of hu country* in hhi 
efforts against partial lnteseifesandinenoiioliee-4f we urge him, in pure epu^ 
sistency, and pracUcidiy, to inove to the Brithh empire his thorough eour 
viction of tlm wisdom of his own measures, which, seloiw as the Corn 
conthdueymiiatbe tneomnleleUDdkiQperaitlve; to Mii^ m powurM talenhl;* 
hisextenaive infiwuiatUiii,>lih murtnowi judgmenty inaetive codhsion with this 
hateful monopo^ of the agrieidtiiwalists, ineempaitaeii with udash all ether 
moaopdUes are insignlfwant audhymlsss. But by whesasoisfsw they piii^ 
supported, or by whemoever inay>ba deserted, in honest mspii^ to 
the people of England, we eay, peupe not to agitatb this great nueslion untf 
you have carried It. Bo iiot«be dmived by too saligoUe aoiic^tiinis of 
suceess, and thereby Mk into aipatby $ and, on tl^ <mer hjtnd, oe not de- 
pressed by eppositiuiii^ however ^powurmh— by sophhtry, howWer plansiblh— 
by elaoMMir aiiioitf«the interested fisur, however hmd*; ^and^'iwte all, be not 
satiefied with halTmeasnres. Bestaeiigp in the eenfidenee ef y^r own over* 
powdering resources,* and racoUect what mutt hp the eSeot on the advocates 
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the foul thtf U^utttoa. 

Bf, we weQld WlO w oowat ^ — ’ 

>4t l^e 






Itef.eluitt Utvt eut or 

'tike cQuiAiiot 
lOkl, IT : 


ftilHlkdMi 009 at tIkO i«Ot of^ tlkwO enaMiente tw 

al onee ioeiNSM year etfieitditiit^ ant^deiikroy yimir iiieM of mMitig it, 
eoert iiha4'g%ftttio power that a Aee eofistitetloa haa ghraiiyou; and you 
trifta gitSdll y aeatter aa ehaff boMo the wind every veet^ of their deatrue* 
ttroeCaato* ^ . # . 


. TIl«,N|8,W, fOMgB. , 

Thb refermatim of the ei^iagt ayaken of ppUee to the metropolia 
haeocqaaiened moofa da«Biioai^i(aiHliliiie all bhoefieial innovationa in 
ewr pit^iee^riddeii oanaaacniityi^hiihr been eidlently attacked* I'hose 
fllw have eenaured tfao meaptirOnitifled Are worthy of little regard, but 
OiOiQetroua indeed is the |NHrveraeheaa eod blindness of those who assert 
that no change was neoesaery. It was imwsaible for any police to have 
beenr worse orgaiiided»*iovintore hisded wttli ahueea,.then tliat which pre- 
ceded die nhw ; ..aad liwRae rather owaif to.the mosal disposition of the 
peeploi. than to anj^pdwer of/dctsetioo or pretention in -the guardians 
df the peace, that eritnea oC greater magnitude were not oftener coin- 
mitted^tenfold oftendr; and committed, too, with impunity. Nothing 
was easier thah for olerer rogues io practisa their depredations unde- 
tected. Of the crimeaiKdeiecfed^jkhef datectioD, nine dmea out of ten, 
acohe from the offimder V own ehtassmesotaadi went of foresight. The 
uuev defioiency of any htedna of<peevincion; nay, the temptations 
to persona employed as guardians of the public property and safety to 
promote the consummation of die crime, were so evident, that they were 
nctvef^saicd, and certainly, if lessened of late years, were never done 
fwey wi|h entirely. The system of rewards to officers ibr doing their 
duty»ibeir scanty stipends, and the waste of money' and time in criminal 
proaecutiona and the consequent compromises, were all terrible delects 
in Our police system. Next, in respect to parish watching, we have al- 
ways been of opiaioo that parties patrolling the streets at short, unfixed 
intervals during the night, is a far better plan for public security than 
aged or sleepy watfiimen, often careless, often accomplices of rogues, 
am frequently so reckless of their duty^ or so well rewarded for seem- 
ing carelessness, that burglaries arc perpetratedg according to their own 
story, under their very noses^ snd^yet are unobserved ! We forbear to 
notice the oflfences of these watebmen themselves against the peace, the 
brutal conduct they too often exhibited, and the exactions they levied 
at times upon passengers, or worse, upon unfortunate women of the 
town, who were too often ^liged to Bhtae some portion of their scanty 
and infiimotts earnings whb them^toxvoid thehilmineiit of thieats which 
were wholly unprovokeik But these matters have been already touched 
upon in Ae newspapers, CO the police reports of which, when confined 
to the substantial matter, it is incrediUb how much the country is in- 
debted. Let a criminal fly from the mefropolis to the provinces, and 
with common mtidence he may easily remain undetected for all the po- 
Kaisican do. Provided his person be not reroarkahlo»:or well known to 
llmm, to what part of the country skdl they follow him ? Where is their 
rikdel Let the newspapers be &rob reMeeting an ofiTendev, as the law- 
yevi^vMi them to be, and he escapes. Revdrsg fbg thkig. The police 
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vitlMitf and town is wacehtd* and |ieople hUve Vbm$ 0 iiu pB0 6t Bm 
about him. His cam b read bafera his fma: percbancd be b aah0Mp^ 
or sOOtt flies to some dther •{«(> end mduoe^Lsttspieion ; tbere'ljkd An 
tal neurapaper meets him agaio. Ha is arresW» Iband to be the 
mafii’* eiad delivered over to justice. Newspapers, well eiroulated wtm 
such descriptions, are worth twenty passport sysMDSt aiul do pot 
terfere with public liberty4 Nor doeaw police haad-dMlh or ** Hue ssid 
Cry/' answer the purpose, because fimtpeople ever see it, and nohe wiff 
purchase it. By publishing accurate police repofMb the general mesa ie 
aroused to the ojBBtnce and offender, and evt^ individual takes air 
interest in his deteotiom Awii^ then wttb lhe*tnwb of the lawyers 
about police reports ! What can be moiine fer opfosing themi 
unless it be a sort of sympsthy^witb ther^Mutiielwwhich 8tl|i^ their 
daily bread, and which the diminmlod. of rojpiery^uld^aeriottaj^ affedtl 
A free press, in reporting police examinationt atfd^ inquests, is a nw* 
tional treasure of inestimahtoiworth. 

But this is digreeSicHi. The Qew.^siem of peiiee which Mr. Peel hae 
set in motion cannot, in die shoft time \t has been established, furnish 
either a due estimate of its vahte or its (^eeta^ One thing is xery ceit^ 
tain, that it must be superior to the 'oldt plan, and that it has put 
an end to the system of district officers and pariah watchmen# which in 
a large city was an incalculable evil. The conibiiiation of the whole body 
of police under one direction was absolutrily necessary to promote unity 
of action. What could be more absurd dien^a watchman refusing to 
take an offender into custody beoaDme tbe^r latter was a few yards be* 
yond his beat ! 

There is a most fooUsh principle sedulously inculcated by lawyers 
respecting offenders, namely, tha||lhey shall not be allowed to d^imst 
nate themselves. It is very well for a counsel on the side of a 
prisoner to urge this upon the arraigned party, and it is a hu* 
mane and proper thing in a judge not to allow a confession to ^ be 
evidence, which is drawn from a prisoner under hope of mercy ; but 
what can be more opposite to the ends of public justice, and the punish- 
ment of offenders, than the perpetual caution given him by every petty 
magistrate not to criminate hiniBelf ? It is the bounden duty of all offi- 
cers concerned in the administration of justice and the protection of the 
public, to get at the tri^ih or mattor*>of-fact in the case before them. 
No innocent man need fear any thing by the utmost exposure. It ie 
sufficiently humane that the prisoner know he cannot be forced to an* 
swer any questions respecting his guilt or innocence to which be doee 
not chooae to respond. We repeat it, that the truth alone is the object 
to be had in view by the euthorities in these cases, and that all lawful 
and fair means ^uld be bad recourse to that it may be obtained* 
This excessive regard for guilt has Jbeen strengthened by the absurd 
axiom of still more absurd brains, that a judge is counsel forapi^Kiacri 
which, m fair reasoning, means that a judge is bound to get thd pruonar 
clew, if possible^ guilty or indocent ; for what else has a counsel to do 
for bis client? Now this which the judge is bound to do, according to 
the lawyers, stanqpa him a rogue if be act up to it, for he is teuod 
to deal impartial justice. He has, or ought to have, before him 
on the ben^ the criminal’s examination before the committing magis- 
trate, which, compared with what comes out on the trial, woidd settle, 
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aiM'tinies toniet Mi» the guilt or ianoeenoe <priiOiier 
feasooftble miadt how tlie|i» without leove thm Old Bailejik grectlee 
hypocmjf can he adrooitte ike priaoner's 0«ii8e,.aad,do hit defy to the 
publie^ the serrant of whi^d^rJia la; and 6x which hte ia aotemnly pledged 
tO'^act uprightly I * vifliu. jjhriaoBer ahotild have bis'own copneel if he 
cfaooae, or oaw should be appointed for him^ bat.alL&ir neaiia to get at 
the Iriatfa ehould be employed* If the prisener make ooi^radictory aU 
10goiiona» or crimiiiate himaeU^ it ia hie own affeir-^it ia anfflcientlhe ia 
not cUigt^ to do It. This apirit.vraa carried into opr old pdice aya- 
tom.;/^ apara thepriaewer/' was the cry; andvwhile. we did not hesitate 
tor hang a man upon fhe^toatiaaoDy King's emdence^ who ia always, 
honestly apeahingr^waneie goiky man^faan the prisoner, we often hesi- 
tated aboiit’tho teBtimqnjr ghm by ^oee employed inkia apprehension. 
Nenb a jpolice offioea, whe gains nendvantage by the innocence or guik 
of the'mdividiial he hpprehende being eatabliahed, having an unim- 
peachable ehafaeter,(ieeneof the best witnesses; ’ In thia req^ the new 
poUce will have a great advantage over the and its chance witli 
tneipient imues imc thought woathy of capture until well ripened in 
iniquity, 'ne later rafiKms in the old police had done away with a 
poition of this; it it true; but complete purgation wasrequiredi and we 
trust Mr. Peel's measure has ' effected it. It was former^ a constant 
pracdeeiiiiiong^tbe poUceto permit peUy depredators to continue in- 
fostiflg abeiety until they »ached» at^ by step, a daring crime,- for 
which It was worth the f^ce offloera* object to apprehend them, either 
fiom the reward ofiered for thenn ee-the eckt attending the discovery, 
and the consequent iitoreaae of value they obtained in their calling. 
The slandered intellect of the present day has shown that there are 
beuer metKoda of protectinff che puyic than- by following the institu- 
lionar'of Jonathan Wild; actid|p of an imposing and watchful 
power,‘honourably directed, and incessa nt ly regardful of the interests of 
the^pubUc in this great metropolis, is the^open, raanlv, straight-forward 
method of preventing and detecting crime; the,„4Mdy way worthy the 
character of EngUlrhmen. ^ 

But the new system is charged with being one of e^piennage, and 
ifoaven knows what besides ; and^ eurfously enough, these dbarges are 
p'Kicipally brought the adtra-Tory newspapers, and do not originate 
in any dislike to such a ayaiem were k veaUy establiakedi but in 
hatred to Mr. Peel. It is'akiti to thehr motives in other inatancea of 
their apparent antt-ultralsm,> as in their miraoukNii advocacy of ParUa- 
mentaiy Reform, despite the Duke of Neweaade'a tyranny at Newark, and 
their attneka upon abuses they atrenuously advocated whan their party 
was fai power. Mr. Peel's system is open and manly, not sneakmg and 
cowardly, like that under Lord Sidmeutb a lew yept hgo^ when starv- 
ing villains were led on, step by step, fttnaished wUh money and arms, 
and, there is too muchimvon txhSme, even with plots, by agents and 
polieemeittf WheOi too^^ this tikra-Toiw Lord was so terrified, that the 
eannonidotig the coast were dismoiioied, end every pop-gim kept for a 
birch-day salute was seised upon and guarded, apd were busy in 
U'Sery corner. The tdtrsHTory papers found no fimlt with the system 
kf wfwjiMge then in vogne^ for it was exclusively their masters^ and 
pgHerity will give him the in&mous glory of k; but now matters are 
cIhM 8N^* a home^suiirister wfacmi &ey vituperate, foey dr^ a 

syatm of espionage being established by a body of police, which is 
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quite the reverse in character; where every member of that bedy is 
tnhwiiy and hot a ehigle Oliver, ^ or Oasdes, or Reynolds; ii*^Mi|pIored 
inodgni^ to sSrape acquaintance with mariked individuals, or lead thm 
Or pay into crime. Mr. Peei haa ^objection that die name and 
description of his new men should he ftdly known to all the world*> 'He 
relies upon the activity aad watcbfttlness of his agents, exerted openly 
in Goneeious power, not in moral weakness and disguise, in darnOss 
and dissiinuladon. Spy systems will not do in fingUind; theymust be duh* 
carded here,*and left to t^ inventors of them, the Bourbon governments 
of Europe ; though Napoleon used tbsia, to the preceding governments of 
France they owed their perftotioni^to the houbemtf contmental ultraism; 

The very nature of an Englishman^ dmraceifef would render a spy- 
police system inert and ridiculous herCk In the great Contmental cities, 
j^ple are more social, «ai!id mingle move topther. Many families 
dwell under the same roof; No liberty of the press* pievafle^ There 
is no ^deas corpus act. Here there can be no eOHirnkthent withour a 
public examination. ' There can be no secret imptbonment. No one 
wants to conceal his political opinions from hta neighbours'; or is afraid 
of his Majesty's minteters^ who cannot avenge the open expression of 
any opinion respecting them* that reasonable men* can hold. From any 
fear of espionnage £or pcditical purposes we are safe; by the constitution 
of the social institutes of the country. As to the secrets of families, the 
tattle of women, the economy of ' an household, estcept the sensual 
Bourbon princes^ who albwed a Uttle of it in former times to gratify 
their mistresses, it does not<^8|^Br to have aver made, in a C/ontinental 
police system, object wortn mentioning. * Under Napoleon it cer- 
tainly did not. ThO names, numbers, ages, and persons of individuals, 
in all houses, are known to the ^lice by the passports. The very gent- 
d'armeric has been altered since^l8, so as (in France) to do away with 
the worst part of its character. Ipi formerly reported to the war mi- 
nister, and the military commander^ as well as to the police minister, and 
such reports were unknown but to the officer who made them. Thus 
the military offiOM^ight* have had iofbnhation of a difl^entr na- 
ture from that of m minister of police, and might communicate it 
secretly to the hMl' of the Government. The* gens^d^armcrit of 
France is now, to all intents and purposes, a civil body. Its members 
always differed from the army in that their horses and accontrements 
were their own property, and they had their own private stables and 
lodgings, not quartering with the soldiers. They have a sort of esprit 
de corpsy are all picked men, of tried character, and enjoined by tire 
laws to behave* with kitidnese and civility to peaceable persons. 

The mouehardSi as some style^tliom, are the real agents pensioned by 
the police. They tningler witit' the people and watch suspected charac- 
ters, themselvesunknown as police agents/ They are engaged firdm every 
rank of persons, and paid aecordingly; and there is dways a good 
sprinkling of foreigners of every nation amc^ them. ' The 
merie are always knowfi; they, are never disguised; 'and are^ in fact, 
what we might call eonstables, patrols^ and watchmen oomMn^ The 
officers, denominated huissiers,^reihet answer 'to our beBiflSr, and'^'act 
under the instruction of the law courts: the giws-ei^mwfcrarethe mvil 
police. We would, therefbre,. rectify the common mistake 'as to the 
character of the gens^'ermes^ they repent what they openly oluerve, 
and obey the magistratee' orders ; the poivee spies are a very diffirtai 
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body of men. The vuilitary cbaraeter of a gendarme ia the thing most 
obnoxioas jn a free country. In England, the military never has, and 
we hope never may, be combined with the civil power. When a^rce is 
wanted here to escort a criminal, or to guard a prison, the sheriff should 
arm a body of police for the purpose. Our jealousy of military inter*- 
ference in civil affairs is a just one^and, with proper precaution, it might 
always be dispensed with. 

We are not advocates for extending the new plan of Mr. Peel to the 
country paru of Elngland. It is obvious that some very different system 
must be adopted to prevent, as well as detect, crime in a city with a 
million and a half of souls, dwelling in nine or ten thousand streets, 
courts, and alleys, of all grades in moral and social life, compared 
to the insulated dwt^lHngs of the country, and the confined limits of 
provincial towns. For our own parts, we can see none which promises 
better than tlm present, when it shall have had the benefit of a little 
more experience. We would particularly inculcate civility on its agents ; 
they are not superior to the peaceable citizen; but his servants, acting 
for his protection ; and so acting, he, on the other hand, is bound to 
afford them every facility in attaining the end of their existence as a 
body. We think their efficacy will be soon universally acknowledged. 
While we respect a reasonable jealousy towards every apparent en« 
croachment upon public liberty, we contemn unfounded alarm, and 
despise tliose persons who, uniformly the advocates of unlimited au- 
thority, sink even their real sentiments in pretended solicitude for pub- 
lic liberty, when, by so doing, they can convert the pen into an instru- 
ment of personal attack. Had the ex-Chancellor been the founder of the 
present police, or his Grace of Newcastle, and had tAey added passports 
and interrogatories, we believe all would 'have been ** wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best.*’ We should have no cant about military spies ; 
no sallies about Gallic-like espiotinage^no alarms about Napoleonism, 
(who we have shown was not the inventor nor the greatest user of the spy 
system) ; no railings at the ** Peelers,” as they style them. Personal *' en- 
mity, tlie motive fit only for the Devil,” is at the bdtftem of these Jere- 
miades — ^these lamentations of the ** Morning Jourffinl,”el Aoc genus omne. 

Very great advantages result from a combined system of action in a 
body like that at present under consideration ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how such an end can be obtained without something like disci- 
pline. It was formerly impossible to get together, -at a short notice, an 
effiMtive, number of the police to act at any given point: this advantage 
baa been attained, and a limited force will be ready on a given emer- 
gency. , The word ^ police” has been considered obnoxious, because it has 
offen been abused in other countries; but it matters not here what term 
shall designate a body, the conduct and rules of which are unopposed to 
the principles of civil freedom. It is these rules^ and the constitution of 
the present body, to which all observations should be confined ; and we 
confess we see wi^out the alightest alarm, nay, rather hail as a benefit, 
any substitution for the unemrtam protection of parish watchmenand police 
officers, who muai be paid well by the robbed to do justice on the thief. 

When the new system is in full action, and experience is attained as 
to jthelocal haunts of thieves, the stratagems and combinations they adopt, 
and the. times when they are most active,, it will be found that the num- 
ber depyedations will decrease if the system act well. A great mode 
of pimf^cing robberies of shops and dwetltngf-houses, is an incertitude 
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M to the time or times when the police may patrol near them. The 
rounds should be gone at hours fixed upon only aflter the night parties 
have be^ set on. When there were regular watchmen^ on the old 
system, 9 cost a housebreaker the observation of a night or two only 
to ascertain the habits of tlie guardian of the spot — whether he slept in 
his box, wliether he left his beat, and what not, — and he acted accord- 
ingly. These preliminary observations were almost always made by 
experienced burglars ; and more than one visit, or two, was paid to the 
premises marked out for depredation, before any attempt was made to 
enter it. Some robberies were planned six months before the time was 
considered proper to effect them. We remember one man who entered 
a bank six times to obtain the whole of the models for making the keys 
necessary to complete his plan. The great and successful robberies are 
now committed by a few skilful hands. The pickpockets, who were 
formerly numerous, and a superior class of thieves, are at present the 
lowest ; and, indeed, most of the depredators on the pockets of street 
passengers are boys under fourteen years of age. As in every thing 
else, so in thievery, the risk and profit to be made are evenly balanced 
by the professors of the trade. The cleverest, and those who possess 
most skill and foresight, will be found practising where combination 
and knowledge are most necessary, and the booty greatest. The vulgar 
tliief will be the most daring and most easy of detection; the gentle- 
men ” of the art will always be abroad the longest, and keep the laws 
of the country farthest at bay. Were it not for the improvidence of 
those who thus live on the property of others, and the impossibility of 
their feeling the value of what they waste, they would often wholly es- 
cape detection by frugally living upon the great amount of plunder they 
obtain until it is expended. A noted thief, afterwards transported, 
said, that he moved to a remote quarter of the metropolis, after a suc- 
cessful theft ; kept no company ^th any one who knew him before ; 
rarely went out of his lodgings untij after night-fall, and lived until 
his plunder was spent, which was nearly a twelvemonth, unmolested. 
It is, therefore, agahnit thieves of this class that the system of preven- 
tion should most espde|«lly be directed, for detection is frequently im- 
possible. Against aiush the late plan of watching was evidently inef- 
fectual. Though it prevented burglaries from being more numerous, 
it did not hinder the more dexterous artistes, as the French would say, 
from reaping too often a rich booty, especially from jewellers’ shops. 
We have often observed under the old plan, that there was little general- 
ship displayed in placing the men. We have often found a watchman^ 
placed half-way up a street which had no lateral outgoing, while at the 
ends there were cross streets without a box in view. It is true that this* 
admirably placed Charley was often stationed against the house of a great 
man in the parish vestry, which explained the badness of his position. 

We could wish that people were in general more disposed to se- 
cond the operations of the police than they are at present. We con- 
tend that no burglary could happen without discovery at the time, if 
proper precautions were uken by the inmates, unless some were con- 
federates. Rogues will not risk breaking into a house where there 
is nothing worth stealing, and be who has goods to tempt the thief 
ought at least to use reasonable precautions against him. The best 
system of police cannot do every thing, but its oll^ect may be much fur- 
thered by the aid of those whom it is designed to protect. We have 
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iMtver tried the preventive syetetn, end the vermin that swarm ander the 
appellation of attorneys^ always hungry for prey, are ever ready to 
take up the cause of any character, however bad, against w|pm, per* 
haps, a praiseworthy seal may have been too far exerted, ffevention 
is, therefore, as the law stands, a hazardous jneasure if carried too far. 
It' bad better, therefore, be of the passive than the active kind ; but 
there can be no hesitation as to the police arresting the ragged boys 
that swam in our crowded streets at midday, fbr their desigjis are 
never long concealed. A riddance of these to Sidney Cove, forlbur* 
teen years, together with every thief who appears a second time in a 
eoort of justice, would rapidly thin London of its furtive colonization, 
and be no injustice, but the contrary, to the individual. Surely the 
hulk system m^t well be exchanged for that of transportation for a 
doable term. By the latter we should incur no greater expense ; thin, 
though triflingly, our exubexant population ; people a new world ; ex* 
tend the field of commerce^ and our national glory, and reform the of- 
fender. We repeat it, without some such alteration the new police will 
not be fiiUy effective. Our streets are deluged with thieves let loose 
from the hulks, ten times more mischievous than they entered them. 
We hang a man who imitates a note of twenty shillings, though it might 
be he was starving from want of employment when he was tempted 
to do it, the punishment being out of all measure of justice to the 
individual. By what reasoning, then, do we refrain from sending to our 
oeionies the young thieves who infest our streets, upon a second offence, 
and^fhos smint prefer licensing their future depredations ! 

We have* some doubts whether it would not be useful to have some 
portion of the new police, at times, dressed as other individuals ; a pick- 
pocket will be on his guard when a policeman is near, or pass into some 
street where he may not be observ^. It is true this would not be 
consonant exactly to the preventive pan, but it would aid materially in 
the apprehension of such offenders. We think, too, that the pay of the 
men is too low. A guinea a week is too little to keep men above 
temptation to wrong — it should be thirty shilliitj|pK^ at least ; the mo- 
ney would be well bestowed. ^ 

On the whole there can be no doubt but the 'm^riment will answer 
better than many persons expect. It must, however, be aided by the 
oemmunity at large, and if an impression that shall be effectual is ex- 
pected to be made, the law courts, in the sentences of offenders who 
have been brought into a court of justice more than once, must lend 
their help. We do not think the task of diminishing public crimes in 
the metropolis so very difficult ; as to the extent of the diminution, it 
is another affair. Mr. Peel has aimed well, and his disposition no one 
can doubt. He must see, however, that he must go a little farther in 
collateral measures, and evince that zeal in preventing the return upon 
tlic public of offenders destitute of all means of subsistence but from 
their depredations, which he has shown in his present innovation upon 
an old and ineffective institution. With luxury, crime increases, and the 
necessity for its remedy. With what the Home Secretary has done we 
are sure the public are satisfied ; with what he may do, and of what it 
would be politic and just he should farther do, we trust we shall not 
be disappointed in our anticipations. 
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Lugentes campl : sic illos nomine dicimt.** 

- tristique, palus inamabilis, undft. — Virff, /Eneid. I, vi. 

WnoL'VER has spent the month of March at Jenrsalem^ and knows hovr 
to value an ample view from a clean terrace, of one of the most iiitere^ing^' 
scenes in historjr, will never forget, unless he be singularly ungrateful, the 
Latin Convent of Our Holy Saviour. March is as churlish and ^isty a month 
here as with us in the North of Europe, and shifts the decoration and co- 
louring of your landscape 1 know not how often in the same day. This is no 
evil; Jerusalem is so compendiously packed up within its Turkish walls, that, 
without some such change, you would soon fall asleep Over the monotony. 
Our grey clouds and pea-green washy-looking landscapes are not more me- 
lancholy than an earth burnt up to the rocks, and a blaze qf blue sky over- 
head : now this you avoid in the month of March ; you stand on the confines 
of two great portions of the year, and have dashes and blendings of both. 
We all lived below in a dungeon-like room, too large for a cell, but too 
dreary for a habitable apartment, 'inhere was one great window, but its huge 
bars and cobwebbed panes of yellow-looking glass darkened the little day- 
light which was left us. Some lumber in the way of a few old oaken chairs 
creaking under us, and a clumsy black desk, notched with the memorials of 
the })ilgrinis who had preceded us, did the part of furniture. 1 remember, 
above all, the door. It was like the hieroglyphic tablet in the tomb of some 
Egyptian king. Names, and some of them worth reading, sciirred it all oyer. 
On a rainy day it was invaluable. Our servants pitched their tent on one of 
the terraces outside, and revelled at large on the wine of Bethlehem. But 
we were careless enough about our in-door comforts. We lived, like all 
good Easterns, wholly and altogether in the open-air. When not actually 
on excursions, in and round the city, w'e were to* be found on the terrace. 
That terrace was worth an entire library and garden. It was nothing more 
than the roof of the building ; perfectly ’flat, well paved, and kept in the best 
order, witli a plain parapet, and no interruption but the cupola, rising in the 
centre, like an isolated little temple, and looking out in various ways upon the 
most striking features of the city. I read Herodotus at Thermopylm and 
Marathon, and the Iliad on the ]>lain8 of Troy, but 1 would give both for a 
chapter of Isaiah or Jeremiah from the terrace of the convent of San Salva- 
tore. 1 remember onqf^^il^vening, in particular, it was so wild and wayward, 
the sky so dull and Irail— 1 had made up my mind for an earthquake, or a 
hurricane, or something worse than either for which I had no distinct name ; 
when, after a pause, in which you could have heard distinctly the whispers 
of two naked Arabs at their prayers on the terrace near, 1 saw a great burst of 
light — ^half sun, half cloud — with a deep flaring rainbow crowning it, sweep off 
from behind Mount Olivet towards the Dead Sea. 1 thought of Julian and 
St. Cyril, and his crosses, and pronounced him a good observer and a better 
poet. Jerusalem was starred with the light, and Olivet was as if Shiloh had 
revealed himself, and the bare red rocks of the Dead Sea seemed angry w'itli 
the smouldering of the sinking cities, and Tophet (fit scene for tlie rites of 
Moloch) looked doubly dark and sepulchral. These were no unusual accom- 
paniments to our readinjra ; we read and read, and listened and gazed, and 
then came the winds of the retreating storm over us — and the chant of 
those Franciscans, and the dull heavy swell of the organ below, 'rhis was 
the poetry of the day — ^but wo had plenty of prose also. I'he community 
was composed of the ordinary ingredients: forty monks all sighing for Eu- 
rope, fearing the Turks, hating the Greeks, and taking any thing per 
Vamor d*Iddio^ were it even a liag of sequins ; but withal good-humoured, 
good-natured, gossips by profession and disposition, and willing to ease 
any unfortunate traveller ot his time and ennui, if properly required. After 
supper we had every night our conrermvionc. Our predecessors were dis- 
cussed, with their merits and demerits —ChateRubrjand, 1 remember, figured 
toto vertice amongst his contemporaries, but not precisely in the w'ay he would 
Nov. — VOL^ XXVI. NO. evil. 2 G 
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have preferred. The pilgrim chevalier was testy enough^ and nearly knock- 
ed down a monk for some trilling mistake or inattention. In his own pages 
he is not less valiant, but then he performs these exploits not on ponks^ but 
Turku, which makes all the difference, in the world. The monks were 
soon exhausted, and became bores. We were infinitely obliged, in such a 
state of our affairs, to a lively Monsieur M , since a preacher of no ordi- 

nary lungs and success in the South of France, for his Occasional visits. Ho 
was the most kindly-conditioned dialectician 1 ever met with, and in contro- 
versy was, what the fancy would call, a perfect glutton.” Theological en- 
counters he would go any distance for, and under texts, which to us looked 
perfectly flat and uninteresting, he was sure to scent out, as in a fox cover, 

the most admirable quarry. Then M was eloquent, or believed himself 

to be so. He preached ; and wlieii he preached, it was with such an extra- 
vagant unction, was impossible not to burst at once into a flagrant laugh. 
Moods, tenses, languages, were secondary matters to him — whenever request- 
ed, he volunteered, without the least demur, fragments of Spanish or Italian, 
and pirouetted off at last into French, without the least concern, as if he 
were doing every thing in the most graceful and perfect manner in the world. 
He was no favourite, we could soon perceive, in the convert. A Frenchman, 
and a Frenchman in the most teazing and vivid sense of the word, could not 
find much grace amongst a community of grave Spaniards and Italians. He 
annoyed the monks, moreover, at their orisons or in their sleep, for half his 
nights were spent in striding about (and no man had a more emphatic and 
ponderous stride) from his room to his gallery, and making portentous pre- 
parations for the display of the ensuing morning. Yet was the Abh^ M 

a trouvaille” at Jerusalem, though somewhat of an eimuyeux” in the 
long run elsewhere; and for having delivered us from the company of his 
brethren, and sometimes from our own, we owe him a large store of grati- 
tude, and 110 men can be* more willing to pay it, whenever an opportunity 
will permit. 

But we at last got tired of these pleasures, and proposed an excursion tr> 
the Dead Sea, and subsequently to Karak and Petra. vVlien at Cairo, we had 
been recommended to take the route by Jerusalem — now that we found our- 
selves at Jerusalem, people said, what fools not to have gone by Cairo ! Had 
there been any possibility of change or retreat, We should, of course, not have 
heard these observations. The first things we had to tiiink of, were good 
horses, and then good guides. Any roan who has mooey will easily find the 
first ; — the latter are not to be dug up on every occasion. We made inquiries 
everywhere. Some asked us, ** where Karak was!^" and others said, It is 
somewhere in Mesopotamia.” The Turks shook their heads and continued 
smoking ; the Greeks, finding we patronized the Latin convent, left us to our 
own bad taste and evil fate. In this dilemma, the Padre (hiardiano, as the 
Superior was called, came to us one morning* with his face all radiant with 
joy, full of glee and mystery, and informed us, much to our satisfaction, that 
he had found a person of confidence, who had another person of confidence, 
who knew every thing, and who would do every thing — in a word, in whom 
we also might implicitly confide. 'Phis intermediate had been tried and 
found proof ; and had, at this time, a great veneration for the English. He 
was a sWkh, and was possessed of a tribe counting from two to three hun- 
dred men. We, who had not less veneration for Sheikhs than he had for 
Englishmen, and believed in the honesty of all Bedouins, on the faith of nu- 
merous extracts from the best writers in our note-books, were delighted be- 
yond measure at our good fortune. The Padre offered his snuff-box by w ay 
of congratulation, and in parting smd, ** You need not fear this man: he is 

under the deepest obligations to Mr. B ; he saved him from the gallows 

and his son from prison ; now it is out of the nature of things he can be un- 
grateful.'' We thought so too ; .but it is not the first time we had been de- 
ceived by the nature of things ; besides, we were some years younger than the 
good Padre. Time, however, who dis^vers all things, somewhat shook the 
sdnndAcss of these conclusions. 
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A few dnys after vrards^ this gentleman-freebooter was introduced to us in 
proper fonh. He looked just such a man as must have been saved six or 
seven tiniisfrom the allows, and whose life was charmed henceforth against 
all chance of the executioner. I have the infidel’s face before me still. 
Sheikh Mohammed was a wizened^ withered^ bony, sinister-looking man : 
his features dried Tip hy sun and wind into a black, iniimmy-seeming sub- 
stance, fiercely lighted by two glistening crab-like eyes ; his teeth deathly 
white, and his liair as black as charcoal, and in coarse knots and ftakes. All 
this was half hid by his black Bedouin shawl and beard. The shawl was most 
iinsheiklike; rent and dirty, he seemed now to have carried it about him for 
many yeai's — a legacy, I suppose, or intended to be one. The smile of this 
man was worse than his frown ; there was treachery and suspicion mixed. 
He spoke little ; but when he did, he gave out the Arab guttural with an 
importunate emphasis, which, had not the illusion been Tstronglyat work 
upon IIS, would probably have set us on our guard. But we had the word of 
the Guardiano, and, what is not unusual with young travellers, a superabun- 
dance of good faith. Mohammed, w'ith all his external drawbacks — and no 
nian bore a ])hiiner advertisement of the interior man on his brow — ^was taken 
at once into our unlimited confidence. 

On our arrival at Jerusalem, we had found two of our countrymen in the 
next cell to our own ; one extremely ill of a fever, the other scarcely less so 
of the country ; both anxious to get back to Kurope, and both rejoiced at 
some pros)icct of relief from the monotonous rxrnsolations of the fraternity. 
The latter, seduced hy our conversation, numbers, or cook, w^as induced once 
more to risk his fortunes on the waters. He was the beKt>tcmpcred, careless 
lounger of a traveller I have ever chanced to meet withal — an utter Irish- 
man, never thinking to-day of the evils of to-morrow ; if ever in a p<*ission, 
the next moment out of it ; hut to all the serious^ purposes of travelling, a 
perfect stranger ; guiltless of all research or observati:>ii ; counting his steps 
liy hii; dinners, and taking esiuicial note of the bad ones : but then, never 
recollecting the **Tiotabilia** of a place, until past all chance or means of ex- 
amining them. At 'i'yro, where the plague compelled us to cam)>, at a little 
distance from the town, in the sands, ho seriously ])TO])osed sending in our 
cold mutton to be broiled in the very midst of the petftifertx. At times, 
however, he was not without a proper sense of danger. At Rosetta, he had 
to pash from one end of the town to the other during the prevalence of a 
similar visitation ; he would not trust to the discretion of his Janizary, but 
drew his sabre, and thus made himself a sort of cordon mnitaire, as he term- 
ed it, throiigli the crowd. With this gentleman, (and he was something 
more, for he had served mn sine gloria in the Peninsula,) we started, on the 
3th of April, for the Dead Sea; and after crossing Olivet to the small village 
of Bethany, entered on a wild mountainous district, which continues neaidy 
uninterrupted to Jericho. 

Our road, for a considerable time, lay along a broken and stony narrow 
pathway, hy the edge of a deep ravine. We passed llodel Lazariah, and 
successively AVadi Mousah and Tarbors K1 Hamid. The mountains in this 
vicinity are round and separate, thinly sprinkled with olives, and hero and 
there stretches of rich pasturage gleaming through their sheltered defiles. 
On leaving Kl Hamid, wo gut gradually into a mucli bolder character of 
country, and stood, after a suight ascent towards the north, over the dead 
and gloomy glen called £1 Gihz. We dismounted, and sat on a ledge of the 
rock wliich looked over the abyss. It was a scene of most appalling gran- 
deur. threat horizontal strata lay confusedly tumbled together, as if torn 
violently by the broad palm of some supernatural being, and hurled asunder 
to set the twinkling torrent loose below. There were no trees, and very lit- 
tle vegetation ; no traces of living thing, except the caves, sepulchres, or cells, 
hewn out, at an immense height, in the gloomy amphitheatre of perpendi- 
cular rocks which stretched overhead. After passing from this ravine, we 
descended through a succession of l(»wer hills and valleys, in one of which 
tradition has placed the valley of Adummim, to a mountain point, the last 
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in the rocky chain. ^ From this commanding position we had a most exten- 
sive view of the plains of Jencho and the mountains of Moab. The plain is 
of a dead^ sombre green, though tri^ition and poetry flush it with a thou- 
sand colours: the roses of Jericho we predominant in all our associations.. 
The town, to which the eye is guided by some bright tracts of trees, seems 
compressed, at this distance, into a single tower ; and the Jordan, seen onlv 
at intervals, or rather its banks, goes sullenly and muddily along through 
an arid and gloomy flat. Moab looks lofty and proud; her mountains, 
broken into a variety of minute conical forms, run along, a bold iron barrier 
to the unconquered land. In getting into the plain, we stood immediately 
OTposite the Quarantina the quaint appellation of the rock where 
Christ is supposed to have suffered nis fast of forty days. The mountain 
looks one or the most prominent and lofty^ of the chain, and appears broken 
into three distinct summits. Thanks to its le^ndary reputation, it seems 
once to have been thickly peopled by a host of monks. Its face is steep, 
bare, and boldly trenched with the traces of torrents, and other marks of 
convulsion and change. On the highest point stands the chapel ; and half- 
way up are visible two lines of very regular excavation, cells, &c. remains of 
the former habitation of the monks. The plain extends along its base, and 
beyond for many miles east and west ; and whether in relation to the de- 
sert behind, or the rich tract before, the position has been flxed on with more 
propriety and consistency than is usual in these matters. The Arabs, as is 
customary, levied formerly large profits on‘ the zeal of the pilgrim ; but Hhcn 
we were there, we found that some stronger hand had interposed, and they 
had momentarily been dispossessed. We looked, and would have taken Hhc 
trouble to climb, had the day been longer, or our piety and curiosity not 
yielded to our fatigue. After tasting a fountain which goes under the name 
of Elijah, and which we found rather more mawkish than we could have de- 
sired, we trotted on over some swampy ground to the Aga's house, w'hich for- 
merly, as our guide told us, belonged to Zaccheus. His tree was there shown 
to us ; and though we could find no sycamores in or near the place, we w'ere 
not disposed to find fault. A little after, we had the consolation of behold- 
ing the ragged village of Raha, and were informed it was the legitimate suc- 
cessor to the celebrated city of Jericho. It must with sorrow be admitted 
that it has somewhat degenerated from the glory and prosperity of its ances- 
tor ; for instead of walls w'hich defied an army, and a town which was capa- 
ble of containing one, we saw an irregular group of about ten or fourteen 
houses, (but of stone, and not of mud,) put any now together, and covered 
etmme JDieu veut, with the first stuff which fortune had thrown in their way. 
Gird this strong place with a hedge of dry or withered wood for walls, and for 
a gate erect two posts, with a third laid across it, (and all these as rickety as 
you please,) and you will then have modern Jericho, and something better 
perhaps, after all, than the naked reality. Encamped on a dusty esplanade 
oefore the Sheikh's house (for there is a Sheikh, as well as Aga, even at 
Raha), in company with his cattle, we dined, resignedly, on indifferent eggs, 
sour milk, and goats’ cheese. Our military companion, who had high ideas 
of the talents of our cook, (a Greek artiste, who excelled at a Dulma,) was 
sore grieved at this disappointment. He stared, and then railed ; but this 
did not alter the matter, nor prevent us from sleeping well, and cheerfully 
setting out the next morning for our destination. 

The Aga was an important man at Raha, and was fond of doing things in 
a creditable manner ; so, notwithstanding our humility, he insisted on our 
taking his whole Bedouin garrison, — by way, we have since thought, of a ffarde 
d*honneur^ for protection it could have afforded none. This is the conse- 
quence of being on terms with great people. It was the Governor of Jeru- 
salem’s letter which involved us in all these courtesies : he sees his friends as 
he ought, and quarters his own retainers on his friends as he ought also, both 
no unusual practices in the etiquette or civility of the East. The triflinT 
SViDptoins ot industiy round Jericho soon ceased ; we entered on a barren 
*n, slimy, and studded up and down with patches of shrubs, heath, hys- 
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Bop, anemones^ &c. succeeded by salt sands, and pools, and rye-grass, and 
ruwes, in rank abundance. A little after we had reached this open tract, 
our BedouinSi takii^ advantage of the ground, suddenly burst out into an ex- 
travagant display or their Arab horsem^hip. They galloped up with loud 
challenges to their adversary, tossing thw gun in the air, or stretching it 
out triumphantly in one hand ; then they fled at full speed, and then again 
as quickly returned, aiming directly at their antagonist, who, as he received 
the blow^ suddenly shouted and fell back upon his horse, as if he had receiv- 
ed a mortal wound. This exhibition was frequently repeated, and generally 
in pairs. ^Flielr guns are long and awkward, slung carelessly behind their 
backs. All this was accompanied with cheers, and shrieks, and chants. 
One of these songs was in praise of Bonaparte. It was a monotonous, high- 
pitched strain, made up principally of the repetition of his name : — 

Bonabardo ! Bonabardo ! 

He is our father and our brother — 

He has given us bread, he has given us salt ; — 

lionaba^o ! Bonabardo !^* Ac. 

Ihey were much astonished at the intelligence of his exile, &c. and shook 
their heads doubt icgly, and seemed to say in their own way, “ Cela merite 
confirmation :** we could not have surprised them more had we given them 
a narrative of the capture of Constantinople. Military glory covers, with 
these people, an infinity of objections; and the recollection of NaTOleon*8 
Syrian and Egyptian campaigns had wiped out all the stains of his Christian 
creed. The religion of a conqueror cannot be considered very much in the 
wrong by a fatalist. Besides, the French Republican was not very nice in 
his sdection. It was a mere chance which prevented him from seating him- 
self on the throne of the East.* The son of the Sheikh, a noisy boy of 
about fourteen years of age, signalized himself amongst these joyous ma- 
rauders. He was as dirty, weather-worn, and bungry-looking, as the rest. 
We had now' passed some low hills, horizontally stratified, which go under 
the name of uebel Shinah. They have much the appearance of ruined 
fortifications, and bear a strong resemblance to the general character of the 
mountains iu Egypt. Amongst them is a ruin called the Jew^s Castle : we 
thought it too near the river for Gilgal. On our leaving this spot, we came 
down on what may be termed the first banks of the Jordan. |* It was a gentle 
descent into a marshy piece of ground, marked up and down with a few 
starved trees. I’here, at last, we stood gazing on the sacred river itself. 
Our whole host halted, and dismounted. 'Fwo of our Arabs girding them- 
selves, instantly plunged in, and swam acToss. One of our party followed : 
the water was cold, and the torrent strong. We sat down for a few mo- 
ments to enjoy the scene. It is a pleasing spot. The river makes a short 
turn to tlie west, and then flows on due south. A small island, formed pro- 

* Bonaparte would have marched to Damascus, and proclaimed liimself Emperor 
of the East, had it not been for the letter of his brother Lurien. Alenoti and his 
troops were prepared, and the people anxious to receive him. The return to 
Europe was attribute to Sir Sidney Smith's gallant defence of Acje ; but tho 
causes lay far deeper. Napoleon did not cease to regret his choice long aftenvards. 
But the secret history of this event, like many others in his wonderful career, is 
as yet unknown to the public. A day may come when they may be fully developed. 
It is amusing, in the interval, to see the great variety of conjectures whicli are put 
forward for true history. 

•f The plain of Jericho was subject iu all times to these periodical floods. “ For 
Jordan overfloweth all his banks in the time of harvest.’'— Joshua, c. iii. v. 15. 
The salt observed may be attributed to these overflowings, and the influence of the 
waters of the Dead Sea. The fords appear to have been foi-merly very nearly in the 
same places as at present. — Joshua, c. ii. v. 7* plain of Jericho, however, was 
then much better cultivated : flax was one of its productions , c. 11. v. 6. The de- 
sert was synonymous only with the rocky tract behind. It was generally called the 

mountain c. ii. v. 22. 

• 
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bably by the trunks of trees> &c. some of which w'e saw rushinp: down with 
the recent rains, cleaves the stream in two. We found the waters of a lurid 
olive, extremely rapid and eddying; the bottom a hne chalky soil, easily 
disturbed, and easily subsiding. In summer, the river is quite dear. The 
Arab who crossed was obliged toSfShwim about one-third of the way : the 
stream was much swollen ; at other times of the year, particularly during 
the hot months, it is easily fordable on foot. The banks on the west side arc 
precipitous, on the o])posite much broken by trees, &c. ; their general height 
about fifteen or twenty feet; their breadth about ono hundred and fifty 
feet, and depth about twelve. A little lower down, the river altogether 
loses this character. It is still confined by high banks, but they are quite 
bare both of trees and herbage : the river assumes a dead dim hue ; a few 
scattered reeds are almost sulBoient to impede its course, which is remark- 
ably sluggish, and may remind the traveller of some parts of the Tyber. 
Whilst we were slowly riding along, wrapt up in mute meditation on its 
ancient glories, our Bedouins were not idle. They had observed a party of 
Arabs on the opposite side, prowling about, and instantly rode back in great 
alarm, and desired us to keep closer ranks. It turned out, however, to be 
notliing more serious than one of the usual encounters. ()n riding up, we 
found two or three naked men attempting to recall their horses from tliis 
side of the riicer. The sheep of their rivals had crossed over in return, and 
a parley ensued on the propriety of seizing them. They belong to the 
Vizier,'' says one of the disputants. — If they belonged to the Sultan," re- 
taliated the enemy, it is ail the same to us : we are the Sultan, and we will 
seize them as we like." After admiring this specimen of Bedouin law% 
which differs little in theory or practice from that of our ow'u good Border 
ancestors, when *'the strong hand uppermost''* was the beginning, middle, 
and end of ail jurisprudence, we rode on, soon reached the embouchure of 
the river, bearing south-east, and caught the first bniad view of the Dead 
Sea.t The sea is discoldured by the waters of the Jordan for about two hun- 
dred yards, and, for at least four hundred feet up the stream, the water 
tastes extremely salt and brackish. The south side is c.overed with a quan- 
tity of low shrubs, and about one hundred yards from the river, a low lino of 
sand separates its debordemetut from the sea. llere^ also, are a few trees, the 
greater part shrunk up and withered. We now proceeded to the shore. The 
view from this point is singularly striking. The mountains of Moab on the 
east, and the continuation of the chain Gebel Nasle on the west, form a vast 
basin. ITiey appear, generally speaking, to run parallel, — are of the same 
character of soil — the western lower than the eastern cliain — their forms 
much broken, affecting the conical, and running down in ridges, shivered 
and pointed, to the water. In some places they break off bluffly and unex- 
pectedly, and are cloven by earthquake or time into perpendicular precipices. 
The colour of the eastern range, somewhat interrupted here and there by 
deep valleys, i ? of a dun red; no 83rmptoms Of wood, and very little of herb- 
age, are to be seen. Each of these valleys are traceable by their openings 
towards the sea, and almost every opening is consecrated, in some manner or 
other, in the pages of sculpture. On the west, the hills stand like a confused 
crowd of tumuli, ploughed and torn and slashed by the action of inward fire,]: 
but with a great resemblance to each other, and of a whitish, chalky soil, 
here and there greened over with a scant and sickly herbage. A very near 
exemplification of the same appearances may be seen, both in tiie neighbour- 


* The motto of the armorial bearings of the O'Briens. 

+ Bahr, a generic name for any large expanse of water— river, lake, or sea. 
Thus, the Tiberias and Asphaltes may be called small,” as the Hellespont has 
been called “ broad.” Before we pronounce on the propriety of the epithet, we 
must ascertain to what it is referred. 

t Most of the names of the five cities bear allusion to these appearances, or to 
the great event : they seem to have been given after itr ifam, burning ; Adam., 
red earth , ilornorrah^ rebel, &c. 
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hood of the Solfatara at Naples^ and close to the city of Sienna. No plains 
of any extent intervene between the mountains and the sea. The sandy 
plains of Jericho stretch off, blank and waste, to the north. We sat down 
for a time, in silent astonishment, and tfazed, strongly impressed by the sight, 
on the universal desolatioii which wei||ned like a curse on every thing around 
us. We were seated on a withered trunk, which hud been carried down by 
the river and afterwards rejected by the sen. Large fragments of a similar 
kind lay scattered around us, half buried in the slimy sand ; beyond these 
were long crusts, or shells of salt, glistening and cracking under the feet of 
our horses, that were wandering ab^out in search of some sour herbage, and, 
hnding none, had at last approached to where we were placed. A few sickly 
plants, half-smothered in the mud and salt of the frequent inundations, made 
a sort of wood. Near drooped one or tw'o squalid knots of tulips, mixed 
with glaring yellow dowers ; and we heard, from time to time, the melan- 
choly song of a few lonesome birds on the stunted trees. After a short re- 
pose, we stripped, and rushed into the waters. They bore us un with great 
tbrce as we advanced. We took precautions not to wet the head. I'he tra- 
vellers who had preceded us had suffered from neglect in this respect. The 
water seemed tolerably clear until taken up in the hand, when it looked oily, 
and resembled brandy when first mixed with water. The general hue was a 
dead, palish green, approaching to blue ; the bottom slippery and slimy, cleft 
strongly up au<l down for several feet together, and here and there scooped 
and sunk into pits and holes. This slime, on the shore, assumed the appear- 
ance and consistency of stone. The sensation on leaving the water was dis- 
agreeable in the extreme. It did not, indeed, produce that contraction of 
the skin mentioned by most writers, but we felt insti^ad, a eJammy, oily feel- 
ing, not unlike honey half washed off. I saw no asphalturn floating on the 
surface of the sea ; hut we picked up stime ])artirles (the largest not longer 
than an inch) and perfectly black, on the shore. ^ The water tasted particu- 
larly salt, bitter, and poignant, and left a strong, sharp, stinging sensation 
on the t(»ngue, nose, and eyes, 'flie salt deposit, too, on our beards and skin 
was very considerable and most unpleasant. The whole scene was one of 
utter desolation. Not a human being was visible in the iieighbourliood ; nut 
a single symptom or vestige of man. 'Fhe few straggling birds 1 have men- 
tioned, and the fragments of a few shells in the sand, were the only evi- 
dences of life. After an interval of about an hour, we resumed our jour- 
ni*y. On leaving tlie lake, and crossing some brackisli water at no great 
distance from the shore, we took a N.W. direction, and re-entered on tho 
same description of desert mountain we had been traversing the day before. 
Here we dismissed onr Jericho guard of honour, and sending on Sheikh Mo- 
hammed (wlio, notwithstanding our prohibition, had, by a circuitous route, 
come up with us and joined us) to the Convent of St. Saba, to prepare 
for our reception, we continued our wanderings amongst the mountains. 
I'hey were truly such : up and down the beds of torrents, with guides as ig- 
norant as oui-selves, striding on in a sling trot by onr side, and every moment 
vociferating for help and water. The torrents were dry, and the w'ells dis- 
tant, and the day advanced, and the whole party tired, and the greater part 
out of humour. In the height of these disap^mintments, we at last chanci‘d 
on a truly scriptural-looking well, covered with a large misshapen stinn*. The 
rush to the spot was most exhilarating ; the stone was hurled aside, and all 
bent down to drink in a moment. In the midst of ttiis good fortune and 
enjoyment Sheikh Mohammed entered our ring witli his long black face, and 
reported, in doleful guise, that his applications at tlie ()onvent had been to- 
tally ineffectual. Those same sons of infidels,” said he, the reverend 
fathers of Saint Saba, had refused all admittance, without a firmaun from the 
Dragoman of the Greeks at Jerusalem ; had we been s(»ns of kings, they would 
not, at this liour, receive us.” We were sore wroth at the refusal, but we 
could not help thinking afterwards tho monks were quite in the right. There 
could not be a more villainous face to send, by w^ay of a letter of recom- 
mendation, than our friend Mohammed's; besides, the monks, after the man- 
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ner of their brethren in Europe during the middle atfes^had many an account 
still to settle with their troublesome neighbours. ]Mohammed kept his tribe 
constantly marauding in the neighbourhood, and the Punic faith and false 
pledges of these freebooters had bee^often experienced, and were well re- 
membered. In this dilemma we held over the well a hasty council. Mo- 
hammed sitting on the stone, with his legs crossed, and his hand under his 
chin, quietly observed the changes of our countenance. After various sug- 
gestions, he offered to conduct us to the camp of one of his acquaintances in 
the neighbourhood, where, if our ^'Highnesses*' liked it. Me might sleep for 
the night. There was not much choice. We had only to select a bed on a 
rock with a tent over us, or a bed on a rock w'ithout any tent at all. The 
danger M'as equal. We might be slain any where; and as for robbery, Me 
had nothing about us, " cantabit vacuus,'^ Skc. w e were not worth the risk or 
the pains. In about half an hour w'e arrived at the camp. It consisted of a 
few black tents (the tents of Kedar) drawn up on the shelf ing side of a sand- 
hill, immediately over a wadi, or the ravine of a torrent. M'e were received 
by a croM'd of young turbulent Dedouins, mostly armed, amid-st the barking 
of dogs, the screams of children, and the emphatic panegyrics of Mohammed. 
We spread our rugs, and slept satisfactorily, and soundly enough, until 
morning. 

The next day we visited St. Saba. After some slight demur at the outer 
wicket, of no consequence to any one who has travelled amongst Austrians, 
we were admitted by the superior, a Syrian, who conducted us through the 
Monastery w'ith many salaams, and a profusion of apologies. We were not 
Hadgis, so lightly to be despised; and then some of our party could speak 
Greek. I'he church is gaudy rather than gay ; the whole inipannelled with 
sprawling paintings of various epochs. In some of the more recent, groping 
attempts were visible at chiaroscuro— an alaiming innovation amongst the 
orthodox, if we are to trust to the anecdote of Titian. The subjects which 
covered so much wood were of the usual kind — armies of gaunt and ghoslly- 
visaged saints, legends, disjointed portions of Scripture history, &c. 
Amongst the latter w'e noticed " The Last Judgment.” It resemblcMl a si- 
milar production, 1 presume by the same master, at the Armenian Convent 
at Jerusalem. They arc painted much as men make tables and chairs. The 
superior stood in ecstasy before its beauties, and did not spare us one. On 
one side w as Heaven, and then on the other Hell — w ell railed off from Ct'iidi 
other certainly, but ratlier too close for any comfort. I'lie gra\'cs in front 
were yielding up their dead ; and there was a gulf on the left hand of the 
Judge ready to receive them the moment they should appear. 'I his gulf, 
on coming closer, was ]>erceived to be an ill-favoured beast, with its moiitli 
open, and with an immense appetite. The most conspicuous sinners (the 
Jewish High Priests) stood by, ready to be eaten up. The devil looked on, 
dressed in his ordiuarv costume. On the other side stood St. Peter, turning 
reluctantly the key of the celestial Jerusalem (not much more inviting than 
the terrestrial) ; and above, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the first literally 
opening his bosom for the reception of the hosts of the faithful, who were 
climbing up from below. All this w’as as coarsely executed as it was grossly 
conceived , and does no great honour, either to the pencil, or the imagina- 
tion of the good fathers. We noticed a few books in the church, and about 
three hundred volumes in a smsdl chamber above. 1 saw some complete 
MSS. of the Gospels, handsomely illuminated on vellum, though of no great 
age ; a fine MS. of St. John Chrysostom, another of St. John Climacus, and 
several others of the Ascetics. The only profane author which attracted my 
attention was a Cyroptedia of the Thirteenth centuiy. The printed books 
were })rincipally bad editions of devotional works, and a few classics from 
Euro])e. From the library, if such it could be termed, we passed to the 
court below. Here is to be seen the chapel of St. Saba, a small domical 
building — tlie body of the Saint, somehow or other, has travelled, with seve- 
ral other-*, to Kurone. To the east of this chapel there is another cut in the 
rock. The fust chamlicr is supported by regularly-shaped piers, but the 
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ceiling is left in the rough, neither painted nor pilastered, and altogether 
Mrithout the usual decorations. The second room is smaller, and has no 
other merit than that of being the shrine where repose the bones of fourteen 
thousand martyrs. They arc shown by torchlight, through a narrow iron 
grating. Four of the skulls are exposed by way of specimen, close to this 
entrance, in a sort of wooden trough : 1 (questioned the superior rather incon- 
Toniently on their number, and on the cause of their death. He turned a 
l)road, excommunicating stare upon me, without answering a single word. 
Kvery one who falls here, be he Christian or Moslim, is sure to l>e a martyr ; 
whether the cause be a sheep, or a tenet of the faith, it is very much the 
same. On leaving the chapel, we descended by a variety of doors and htairs, 
and at last by a ladder, into the brook Kedron, upon which St. Saba stands ; 
and crossing it, which M'e easily did, for it was almost dry, wc had a very 
striking view of the Convent. It hangs immediately over the bed of the 
torrent, and its irregular architecture follows the irregularities and inclina- 
tions of its exceedingly steep sides. The walls arc high and solid — an ade- 
(luate defence against the plunderers who infest the adjacent country. The 
church forms the centre of the mass. It is supported externally by heavy 
buttresses, and crowned by a dome. Two lofty square towers, one within, 
the other without the walls, and a long line of battlements, give it the ap- 
pearance of a fortress. Below, a flight of grass-nown, disjointed steps, 
wind into the torrent. On all sides around are sheets of purple-looking 
rocks, dry and bare, dotted by deserted cells, some painfully dug into the 
clefts of the rocks, others loosely overhanging the precipices, and apparently 
rc»ady every instant, with the entire ledge from which they are exciivated, to 
(‘rumble and crash below. There is no vegetation to rest the eye on, but 
clumps of wild tulips and rye-grass starting from the ragged cliiis, and a sin- 
gle palm tree in the court of the convent, the leaves of which just peep above 
one of the embrasures. All this contrasting with the gl(»omy glare of the 
AWiite walls, th(>. silent blue skies above, and the dreary bed of the torrent 
below, irH^unibered with huge mcasses of dry rock, &c. gives one of the most 
imureshive jnctiires of monastic solitude and secret penance which the tra- 
velled eye can well beh(dd. llie bell tolled as we were silently gazing on 
the scene, and completed the effect. We now adjourned to the divan, or 
]>arlour of the monastery, and fared sam])tuously on caviar, salad, cheese, and 
Bethlehem white wine. Heaps of small loaves were preparing near, for the 
pilgrims and the Arabs — the daily price which the monks pay for their for- 
hearaiico to these Cerberi of the desert. There were about forty or fifty 
monks, at the time of our visit, in the Convent. 'J’hey dcited the oi igiii of 
the building so far back as 1900 years, an nnthquity to which few similar in- 
stitutions in Kiirope can ascend. Their original institution was extremely 
rigorous. 'J’he supericu* shook his head at the degeneracy of the moderns; 
though to a less fastidious beholder, their pale and meagre physiognomy is 
satisfactory, and qieiiiteiitial enough. W e left the Convent by a difficult 
ascent through an iron gate, and quitting the brook, continued our way 
hack thnmgh the mountains to Jerusalem, On our route we met wdth a 
baud of Greek and other pilgrims, amounting nearly to seventy or eighty, 
the greater part comfortably mounted. No women accompanied the cara- 
van ; they are not permitted to enter the sanctuary. I'hese visits, at this 
time of the year, are frequent, and at all times acceptable. They break the 
dead blank, provide caviar for the monks, and fat piiiscs for the Pasha. 
Towards evening we again saw the Holy (^/ity, majestically glittering in the 
setting sun, on its ancient mountain throne. We proceeded slowly up, 
through lanes of verdure, luxuriant hedges, gn)ups of olives, mulberries, 
fig-trees, &c. to the gate of Jaffa, congratulating ourselves on having escaped 
the fate of the Levite, who went down from Jerusalem, though we also had 
passed through the hands of thieves. But w'e had other perils environing us, 
very nearly as bad as the Vi^ey of Adummim. The Bedouin Mohammed 
rode beside us. 
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PASSAGES FROM A POET’S -DREAM-BOOK, NO. III. 
l.—A Street Dialogue* 

ITALIAN AND ENGLISHMAN. 

ItaL Look at that fellow near the archway, — there. 

He who comes on us with mercurial steps: 

Ts't not a rogue ? See, how he looks askance. 
Denouncing death. Now, now he ducks and smiles. 
While in his breast 's a knife. He veils his thought 
With cunning ; but through the windows of his brain 
Peeps forth the unwilling truth, and laughs — u lie.'' 

Engl. *Tis but a player. These fellows ever claim 
A larger licence than we common men. 

Let him alone : he will not harm our thoughts. 

{StepTiano enters.) 

Ital. Who art thou, knaA'e ? 

Steph. A knave. Sir, so you '11 have it. 

Ital. Ay, marry, but whose knave. Sir ? speak to that. 
Steph 1 cater for myself. Sir : nothing more. 

Ital. Canst lie — or steal — 

Steph Ay, Sir, your wit, — were’t worth it. 

Engl. Thou art a smart knave. 

Steph. Yes, Sir, thank my tailor ! 

Engl. Shrewd too — 

Steph. My mother taught me. Ah ! she fed 
The young growtli of my brain with smiles and teal's. 

And hush'd me with soft words. I could not fail : 

Had I been duinb, I should have sprung to speech 
Beneath her kisses. Merry Nature made 
My soul fin element for joy to dwell in. 

My heart courageous. Sirs, my wit not dull. 

Yet Fate has made me curse, and weep — as you do. 

Engl. Your mother was — 

Steph. Was ! True, Sir, true, she 's gone 
With the last snow-wreath. Like its frailty, she 
Melted in sorrow, and was no more seen. 

'i'he poor Camilla Prodi ! 

Ital. I have seen her 

Walk on our Milan stage, je well’d and crown'd. 

Like Tragedy, with all her pomps about her. 

Steph. Then you have wept beneath her power, Sir; 
None could withstand her, — none. Some dozen monks. 
Who saw her in the carnivstl play in private. 

Cried, and forgot their suppers. Some besieged her 
With gold and reliques, and one shaven thing 
Pluck’d from his pouch a flask, and swore upon 't 
He would turn Turk, so she would — smooth his pillow ! 
Nay, a fat abbot proffer'd half his hoards 
If she would come and be absolved by him : 

But, Sir, — she died ! and then these tithe-fed rascals 
Frown'd on her corse i' the church-yard, — would not let 
The cheek they praised so sleep in holy earth. 

Because — she was a player ! Curses on them ! 

Ital. Perhaps — ^they — 

Steph. When she lived they worshipp'd her. 

And when she died they spurn'd her. May they die 
I lo wling— <lespair i ng ! 

Itnl. Peace i Respect the church. 
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Our Catholic religion 's grave and prudent^ — 

Prudent, and very firm. 

Engl, Uin ! Some fine day. 

If they be buiJt on many suen rotten piles. 

The Uoman towers may totter. 

Steph. In good time. 

The world is weak, but mending : While ^tis weak, 

'rhese scarlet superstitions fain must thrive. 

Like rank weeds in bad seasons. 

Engl. Yet, — after all, 

’Tis a good world : ^tis weak perhaps, but good. 

Steph. Good } Sir, 'tis excellent, as you say, — ^but weak. 
Hie scale of Fortune hath a perfect beam ; 

Hie emptiest mounts, of course. 

Hal. What dost thou mean? 

Steph . A fool, for instance — if he lie, and strain 
II is neck with cringing — though he wear a brain 
Bare as the Apenniue, goes topmast high. 

But the grey thinking sinner thinks — unfed. 

Tfal. Why, tliat is well. Wouldst liave him pamper’d for 't 
lie sins and starves: that’s well. a g4>od world. 

Step, Treason is in 't — rebellion — slander — rape — 

Lying, and murderous deeds, and small remorse — 

False friendship — tyranny — <lisdain and pride — 

Hatred and ruin, — and despair — and death ! 

Still it turns round, 'tis true ; but they who feel 
Its turning stagger at the alarming change. 

And sigh to soar far off. 

Engl, You’ve dipp’d your brush , 

Tn the black hues, and shiinn'd the fair hriglit colours. 

INlucii may be true you tell of; l)ut — what then } 

V^ico iirawJs, jind pain shrieks out, and ruin falls 
Like thunder in our ears, and will be heard. 

^'et in that very world where Clamour rails. 

Dwell Peace and Silence : so, near noisy ills 
Live Joy — Content — (about our hearts and liomcs) 

Kind deeds which have no name — ^Virtue that walks 
Shromled, unseen, — and tongueless Charity ! 

2. —The Nymph Egcria, 

EcFTirA ! — By what bright spells or dreams, 

Gather'd from out the moon, didst thou give aid 
'Fo Niiina ? Didst tliou teach unlndy themes. 

Whereof the common herd are aye afraid ? 

Or was it with the star-like sparkling streams 
AYhich shot from out tby green and haunted sliade. 

Thou didst sill ouench his thirst, — (as Plia-bus fed 
With drink of llelicon the poets dead) — ? 

Was it w'ith crimson kisses which might fire 
The Gods, that thou didst warm him to that strife. 

Which Discord dung amongst the Olympian choir. 

And fill’d the Pagan heaven with earthly life, 

Witli thoughts all clay and burning bad desire, 

'Fill Jove’s own brain with human thoughts grew rife.^ 

Speak ! — By what deathless words di<lst thou constrain 
The great one to obey the Roman's reign ? 

Imperious conjurations and strong spells 
Thou and the spirit Faustus (then thy slave) 
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Wrought till the God came down^ as story tells. 

And stood there paler than the snow-white wave; 

I'hen stopp’d the waters of thy running wells, * 

And Silence trembled, while the Phantom gave 
Dark secrets forth, of lightning and of thunder. 

And vanish’d, while the base ground quail'd in wonder. 

. . • Thus doth the story speak :—but /, who know 
The power of women, and how little needs 
Magic, or spell, or conjuration, now. 

To draw imperial man where pleasure leads. 

Believe that, by mere mortal beauty, thou 
Allured them both amongst the whispering reeds. 

And there soft sighs entranced them, — till they told 
The modest midnight tale believed of old. 

3. — The Sea* 

Why dost thou rage, O Sea ! 

For what young hero slain, or lover down 
Into the world unknown ? 

What human error, or immortal ill 
Hath shaken thy white waters, late so still. 

Into such anger vast and useless strife? 

Peace, Ocean, peace I Hold thou more placid life ; 
For, lo ! a queen comes forth,— the maiden Moon, 
Whose beauty should abate thy stormy tune. 

And turn all wrath to gladness 

He subsides, — 

The wild deep Sqa, and quells his raging tides, 

BowM by a power so strong. O Love, bright Love ! 
Thy gentle— gentlest sway seems everywhere. 

On earth, — in azure air,-— 

O'er the vast Sea, and with the silent stars above ! 


A SHORT PLEA FOR ‘‘A JOE.’’ 

“ ImaginRtion. in its fullest enjoyments, becomes suspicious of its offspring, and 
doubts whether it has created, or adopted." — Sheridan. 

“ Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall to cureless ruin."— Shakspeare. 

‘‘ Accursed,” said somebody, be they who have uttered our good 
things before us and most ungrateful was somebody when he said any 
such thing. There are few, if any, professed wits, who have not owed 
their reputation as much to the good things which have been said be- 
fore them, as to those which they have bona-fide broached for the first 
time. He who prides himself too much on the originality of his wit, 
and disdains to vent a joke which is not wholly of his own manufacture, 
will very soon find himself at the end of his tether, and must either be 
content to forego all claim to pleasantry, or be very careful of venturing 
twice into the same company. Mercury, the god of wit, was also the 
god of thieving ; and Shakspearc has wisely represented the merry and 
facetious Falstaif, as not too scrupulously accurate in his distinctions 
between meim and tuum. Wit is evidently one of the last proceeds of 
civilization ; it belongs to polished society, and is only called into being 
by the mutual co-operation of many minds. It has been asserted by 
certain writers, (who, as they were not by at the time, are most likely 
to have known the truth of the matter,) that Adam came into the world 
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in possession of every species of knowledge, infused (as they term 
it) into his understanding by his creator but none of them have 
pretended that he was a heaven-born wit. Neither Scripture nor tra« 
dition attribute to him a single dictum approaching to the nature of a 
bon-mot ; not an epigram remains of him, even against his wife ; and 
the devil, with all his malice, seems to have been unable to provoke 
him into the perpetration of a pun. These good things belong to a 
happier epoch : the necessary must, in the course of nature, precede 
the superfluous ; and Adam must indeed have rejoiced in a disposition 
singularly given to mirth, to have indulged in a joke, when his best ne- 
ther integuments were of no warmer material than a fig-leaf. When one 
looks into an Encyclopedia, or thinks of all the patent inventions for 
cork-screws, lead pencils, adsciritious mustachios, and false teeth, one 
cannot but acknowledge the value of that inheritance, to which every 
child of civilization is born, (not to speak of the ineffable advantage of 
ready-made systems of theology and politics, with ready-made reviews to 
comment on them, all destined to spare him the trouble of thinking on 
such matters once even in a long life :) but what arc all these things to 
the beatitude of which every true-born Englishman is heir, in the legacy ^ 
bequeathed him by bis ancestors of that repertorium of infinite and endless 
fun, that comprehensive volume, which passes under the style and title 
of Joe Miller. That singular compilation, above all Gteek, above all 
Roman fame,’* the result of long generations of labour, owes its origin, 
like our glorious constitution, to no certain epoch. Like the universe 
of Democritus, they are both alike the result of a fortuitous concur* 
rcnce of atoms, in which chance has served mankind infinitely better than 
the happiest forethought and contrivance. No joke, in the one, and no 
legal quibble, which is no joke, in the other, can be traced to its proper 
inventor. No one piece, in either, has any relation of harmony and coinci- 
dence with the rest ; but the entire assemblage, in each, forms one re- 
splendent and miraculous whole, than which nothing, in its own way, is 
more grand, nothing more perfect, nothing more admirable. To judge of 
the value of Joe Miller, which, like the Koran, contains all things neces- 
sary for man, it is only requisite to mark how largely it enters into all 
the effusions of Thalia, how it predominates in the productions of the 
daily press, and how frequently it is pressed into the service of our 
public orators. Many a time have a ministry been saved, many a time 
has a great national question been carried by a serviceable quotation 
from its pages ; and so influential is its authority in matters of public 
concernment, that we never read — “ the house convulsed with laughter,” 
without anticipating some strong measure, a. game law, a corn law, ora 
good round increase of taxation. But the great utility of Joe Miller, 
perhaps, lies in its adaptation to the necessities of the unfledged wit- 


* “ On proouDce qiie Tentendcment speculatif du premier lionime etait imbii de 
toutes Ics connaissanccs philosophiqiics ct math^'inatiqiies, dont le genre hiimaiu 
est iiaturellement capable ; et qiie son entendement pratique posb^dait uue prudence 
cousominee ^ regard de tout ce que I'bommc doit faire, soil en particiilier, suit en 
public ; et outre cela, toutes les sciences morales, ct tous lea arts liberauz, la rheto- 
nque, la poesie, la peinture, la bculpture, Tagnculture, recriture, — (Bayle 
Diet. arl. Adam.) Nut forgetting, of course, animal magnetism, phrenolo^'y, and 
stock-jobbing. This method, by infusion, is very convenient, uiid would have 
saved a world of study ; it is a great pity the privilege was not hereditary. 
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ling, in its service as an elementary work of instruction for all canrli- 
dates for the honour of the bon-mot. corks are necessary to sup* 
port the incipient swimmer, during the first stages of his probation; and 
as men practise with a foil before they venture to handle a sword ; so is 
it 'necessary for the jester to try his^ 'prentice hand" upon a ready- 
made joke, and to train himself to the happy invention and graceful ut- 
terance of his own conceptions, by first playing off on his neighbours 
die witticisms of others. The influence of example in this matter 
is very great; and most professed wits might, if they were candid, 
trace the developement of their propensity to an early association with 
some individual whose influence first led them to embark into the bril- 
liant, but somewhat troublesome career. I am aware of the odium un- 
der which the servile herd of imitators" lie; and that, in all the fine 
arts, originality is nine points out of ten in every game. The finest 
painters, it is true, have reached to excellence rather by studying Nature 
than by copying the great masters; while the greatest poets- are (though 
in a certain degree falsely) thought to owe the least to tlie labour of 
their predecessors. But notwithstanding all this, Rome was not built 
in a day; and the mechanical part, at least, of all arts is necessarily the 
slow product of the experience of ages. Providence has bestowed no- 
thing on man without labour, and may rather be said to have bargained 
for, than given, its blessings to him. The jester must earn his bread 
in the sweat of his brow, like a graver character ; and the wit must 
learn and labour in that state of life into which it has pleased heaven to 
call him, if he means to get on in his vocation. Wiiat Horace has said 
of poetry is no less true of joking: although study is nothing without a 
rich vein of humour, yet an uncultivated wit is out of all chance ofsuc- 
cess ; and although 1 would not go the length of advising the student to 
abstain from wine and Venus,* yet he will do well to sweat" away at 
the perusal of his Joe. Vain, therefore, and most inconsiderate is it in the 
would-be wit to confide in the strength of his own genius, and to regard 
as his rivals and enemies the jokers of preceding generations. What 
sort of a statesman would he prove who should coniine his knowledge 
of human nature to the teachings of his own experience, and who should 
deem the lights of history of no use but to withdraw the attention of 
the world from his own actions ? If a mouse possessed of but one hole 
is justly considered “ a mouse of very little soul,” a wit who confines 
himself to the efibrts of one mind is not deserving of a better reputa- 
tion. The truth of these general propositions might be backed by nu- 
merous examples above all exception ; but such is the genus irritabi/c 
of jokers, that to quote names might give serious oileiice to many 
worthy persons, with whom 1 would much rather crack a bottle than a 
pistol. It is sufficient to remark, that the greatest diners-out, the most 
celebrated men of wit and pleasure about town, the jokers for “ The 
Bull” newspaper, the facetious author of “ Broad Grins,” with many 
others (as the quack doctors say) ** too tedious to mention,” who have 
the greatest personal resources at their own disposition, are the last per- 
sons in the world to rely upon them, and borrow the most liberally from 
their friend Joe. Set it down, therefore, as an indisputable truth, that 

Malta tulit, fecitque puer ; sudavit et alsil, 

Abstiiuiit Venere ct Vino.” 
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memory has more to do with wit than imagination, (which, by the by, 
is the only good reason that suggests itself why actors sliould be such 
desperate jokers ;) and that, without its aid, the world might be deluged 
with single-speech jesters, but would want those ready -penny beaux 
csprits, upon whom the brilliancy of a dinner, or the success of a co- 
medy, so mainly depend. Of all men, 1 detest the matter-of-fact per- 
sonage, who inquires too deeply into the pedigree of a bon-mot ; who, 
reversing the rule of the Royal Exchange, refuses currency to the joke 
that has its endorsement, and who checks you in the career of your 
humour, with eternal references to that hateful monosyllable “ a Joe.” 
If good poetry will bear repetition, why not a good joke? I fancy 
these fastidious critics would be sorry to regulate their appetites by the 
standard by which tliey judge the wits ; and to deny their stomachs 
bread and small-beer, because these creature comforts have been daily 
served up to table beyond the memory of man. In this matter, as in 
most others, the people are the best judges; and it cannot be doubted, 
that the frequenters of theatres laugh as heartily at a stale joke, as at 
one of recent formation. The practice of the stage would justify one 
in concluding that wit, like gold, requires a hall-mark ; so universal 
is the preference of the playwright for those good things that have 
been regularly assayed, and found to possess the requisite carats. If 
every man is to be trusted in tiie matter lie especially professes, the 
question is decided at once by an appeal to fact; since your wits, who 
are ever the idlest fellows on towm, would not go through a daily 
course of reading to ])reparc for their evening'^ exhibition, if they were 
not thoroughly satisfied of the necessity for such an exercise. In some, 
respects, a ** regular Joe” lias advantages over the primest original. 
Spontaneous wit, depending upon unforeseen antecedents, must be 
blurted out in its first rude concoction, — “ some dregs of ancient night 
not yet purged oft';*' — whereas the antecedents of “a Joe” are under 
command ; the joke may be conned and perfected ; and the moment 
may be chosen for bringing it on the tapis most favourable to its suc- 
cess. A joke that IS thrust on the world out of lime and place, pro- 
duces as villainous an effect as a ghost at mid-day ; rarely, however, 
can the spontaneous jester resist the temptation oi’ felting Jli/, the mo- 
ment he conceives, however unseasonable his wit may be ; while the 
letailer of Joes, conscious of his power to choose his own lime, is pa- 
tient and prudent. But, above all things, a Joe admits of confederacy, 
a point of the last irripoitance to a great reputation. Wits who hunt in 
couples have advantages out of number over the solitary sportsman ; 
and provided the table be set in a roar,” it matters little by wbat 
agency so desirable an end is effected, 'i'he point is so evident, that 
I should be ashamed to dwell on it longer. A good cause loses by an 
overstrained argument ; so, without another word, 1 leave the matter 
to the “ b€ll€6 tntvndcnrcs'*^ of the intelligent public, and the rest of the 
sheet to matters of greater and more immediate concernment. 


* Rabelais. 
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A THOUGHT OF THE FUTURE. — BY FELICIA HEMANS. 

Dreamer ! and wouldst thuu know 
If Love goes with us to the viewless bourne ? 

Wouldst thou bear hence th* unfathom*d source of woe 
In thy* heart's lonely urn ? 

What hath it been to thee, 

ITiat Power, the dweller of thy secret breast ? 

A Dove sent forth across a stomiy sea, 

Finding no place of rest : 

A precious odour cast 

On a wild stream, that recklessly swept by ; 

A voice of music utter'd to the blast, 

And winning no reply. 

Even were such answer thine, 

'IV’ouldst thou be blest ?^too sleepless, too profound, 

Are thy soul's hidden springs ; there is no line 
'Their depth of Love to sound. 

Do not words faint and fail. 

When thou wouldst fill them with that ocean's power ? 

As thine own cheek before high thoughts grovis pale 
In some o’erwhelming hour ? 

Doth not thy frail form sink 
Beneath the chain that binds thee to one spot. 

When thy heart strives, held doM'n by many a link, 

Where thy beloved are not ? 

Is not diy very soul 

Oft in the gush of powerless blessing shed. 

Till a vain tenderness, beyond control, 

Bows down thy weary head ? 

And wouldst thou bear all thivy 
The burden and the shadow of thy life. 

To trouble the blue skies of cloudless bliss. 

With earthly feeling’s strife ? 

Not thus, not thus — oh no ! 

Not veil'd and mantled with dim clouds of care, 

That spirit of my soul should with me go, 

To breathe celestial air : 

But as the sky-lark springs 
To its own spJiere, where night afar is driven. 

As to its place the dower-seed findeth wings. 

So must Love mount to Heaven ! 

Vainly it shall not strive 
There on weak words to pour a stream of fire ; 

Thought unto thought shidl kindling impulse give, 

As light might wake a lyre. 

And oh ! its blessing thoj'e 
Shower'd like rich balsam forth on some dear head. 
Powerless no more, a gift shall surely bear, 

A joy of sunlight shed ! 

Let me then, let me dream 
Tliat Love goes with us to the shore unknown ; 

So o'er its burning tears a heavenly gleam 
In mercy rhall be thrown ! 
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LKTTKRS FROM NhW YORK, NO. III. 

Dear D — , Once for all, I take leave to remind you that I am 
neither writing a tour nor transcribing a jonrnni, but merely giving the 
reminiscences of ray American excursions. VVhat I neglect to men- 
tion has not been worthy of remembrance; but I should really be 
ungrateful, were I to forget to tell you of the attentions for which I am 
indebted to Commodore Chauncey, and the other oflicers of the Navy 
at the Dockyard. 

I met the Commodore and Captain Reid at dinner, in the house of a 
mutual friend, and they politely invited me to visit the men-of-war at 
Brooklyn, — an invitation which I was the more pleaded to receive, as 
1 had some short time before seen the fleet and works at Plymouth, and 
was desirous of an opportunity to compare them : — not that the com- 
parison could be fair towards the Americans ; perhaps I should more 
correctly expres*: myself by saying, I was actuated by curiosity to see 
the early sprouting of that acorn which is destined, according to the 
most confident predictions, to outgrow the mighty oak of England, 
lam not, however, one of those who have any fears on the subject. 
The application of steam to navigation is bringing on a revolution in 
naval affairs; and the nation which has made, and is making, the great- 
est progress in the use of machinery will still keep ahead. 

At the time appointenl next morning, the Commodore’s barge was at 
the wharf. On my landing at the Navy-yard, the oflicers evinced the 
utmost kindness and attention ; every thing w^s shown and explained 
in the freest manner, — I may justly say, indeed, with a degree of solici- 
tude, in order that the information should be at once correct, full, and 
satisfactory. The interest of this visit was enhanced to me by the cir- 
cumstance of the great ship the Ohio (larger, L have since under- 
stood, than our Royal George) having been built by an old school- 
fellow, Mr. Eckford. She is constructed of live, or evergreen oak, a 
species of the most durable timber, brought from the Floridas, and 
other of the southern States. 

The celebrated steam-frigate the Fulton was, however, a greater 
curiosity ; but, although nothing was said in her disparagement, f 
think the oflicers did not regard her with a right seaman-like aflec- 
tion. She is certainly a huge clumsy ark in appearance, and the 
musses of timber of which she is composed, would afford but a slight 
defence against Congreve’s rockets, and those other organs and facul- 
ties of fire which chemistry has supplied the means of constructing.* 

In speaking of the attentions 1 received at the Navy-yard, 1 am re- 
minded of the great civility with which the Collector und Custom-house 
officers, (on the two several occasions of my arrival from England, as 
well as that of iny family,) allowed my luggage to be passed unexa- 
mined. On the first occasion, as I was then in a public capacity, and 
sliared the favour in common with my colleagues, 1 considered it as a 
customary mark of attention to our appointments; but it w'as not so in 
the other cases, and should therefore be regarded as evincing a laudable 
disposition to conciliate the good-will of travellers. I have great plea- 
sure in recording such instances of liberality, because the civilities 


* This vast vessel has recently been destroyed by fire. 
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Letters from Nevi York, 

shown by the Americans to British travellers, have not, in many in- 
stances, been properly acknowledged nor sufficiently appreciated. 

To speak from my own experience, I have uniformly seen the kind- 
est demonstrations of respect from the Americans towards the British. 
1 am persuaded, where individuals have been treated otherwise, the 
fault has been in a great measure owing to themselves. Nothing can 
be more absurd than to expect in a newly-settled country the delicacies 
of England, or the same snugness of accommodation in the inns ; and 
yet it is of these things that one oftenest hears complaints. If due al- 
lowance be made for the difficulties that must be surmounted before a 
settlement can be considered as established, it must be conceded that 
the Americans have much to be proud of. Four years ago, when 1 
first visited Syracuse, in the Western country of the State of New York, 
there was but one small tavern, rude enough, and some ten or twelve 
houses ; it is now a large handsome town, with several excellent inns 
and hotels ; one of them, which was just finished when I lately passed 
through, contains, as 1 was told by the waiter, seventy bedchambers. 

In New York, the hotels are on a superb scale. The American, in 
Broadway, is one of the best I have ever met with. In addition to all 
the customary accommodation of similar establishments, the suites of 
apartments for families arc furnished with elegance, and the attendance 
is of the best description. 

Hotels and boarding-houses are, in fact, much more important in the 
domestic economy of America than with us. They arc the homes, ge- 
nerally, of the newly-married, even of those of the most iespt‘crable 
connexions, as well as the local habitations of tlic travellers ; and many 
of them are calculated to aflbrd accommodation to others, besides their 
own inmates. 

In the American hotel, a vast table-d*h6tc was spread every day at 
three o’clock, not only for the guests in the house, but for otheis who 
lodged elsewhere : probably, not fewer than a hundred persons dine at 
this table daily. There was also a smaller dinner served up a little 
later, at which the guests in the house, who were disposed to make 
themselves more select, usually assembled. But this was as they them- 
selves might fancy; for parties are free to live in their own rooms as 
they please, and may be served as in the hotels of England. 

This boarding-house way of life, ever too public to be quite comfort- 
able, no doubt had its origin in the population coming faster than pri- 
vate houses could be prepared. One of the first things done in plant- 
ing a settlement is the erection of an hotel, where the better order of 
settlers may reside until they can get their own houses ready. 

It has sometimes fancifully occurred to me, that the taciturnity of 
the Americans at table is an effect of the boarding-house system. 
The guests at the table -d'hote being strangers to each other, and hav- 
ing come from no one knows where, must naturally have induced 
amongst them a degree of cautious reserve in making acquaintances, 
until distance and silence, and early separation, have become proprie- 
ties — at least customs — of the dinner- table. 

Most travellers observe two strong peculiarities in the American 
character — a persuasion that the country is farther advanced in refine- 
ment than Europeans will be disposed to allow, and a solicitude to 
hear what strangers think of it, seemingly dictated by a thirst of praise. 
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I cannot, however, discern in either any particular weakness or vanity. 
The extraordinary progress — the forest converted in the course of sea- 
son into a city — are circumstances calculated to cherish a great notion 
of national superiority ; but the chief cause is in the readiness with 
which the inhabitants adopt new inventions. Every thing they require 
is of necessity new; and they judiciously, in consequence, avail them- 
selves of tlie most recent improvements. Thus it happens that, on 
inquiry, finding often many things in familiar use among them, which 
Europeans have only heard of in the lists of patents, they conceive tlieir 
knowledge is proportionally advanced in all things. 'I'heir anxiety to 
hear what strangers think of them arises from equal innocence ; iliey 
know that they are “ progressing,'' to use their own phrase, and are curi- 
ous to ascertain how near they may have ajmroached towards those 
whom they acknowledge to be before them. 1 have, however, noticed 
but few instances in which the question was put with the expectation 
of flattery, Doubtless, there are foolish people who hope to have their 
claims of national superiority at once admitted ; but are there not 
others as foolish, who withhold from the Americans the commenda- 
tions to which they are justly entitled ? A, 


autobiography of a landaulut! 

I DiNr.D one day at a bachelor's dinner in Lincoln's-inn-ficlds, and my 
wife having no engagement that evening, f gave my coachman a half 
holiday, and when he had sec me down, desired him to put up his 
horses, as I should return home in a jarvey. At eleven, my convey- 
ance arrived; the steps were let down, and, when down, they slanted 
under the boily of the carriage ; my foot slipped from the lowest step, 
and I grazed my shin against the second ; but at last 1 surmounted the 
difliculiy, and seating myself, sank back upon the musty, fusty, ill- 
savoured sipiabs of the jarvey. 

I was about to undertake a very formidable journey; 1 lived in the 
Kegent's Park ; and as the horses that now drew me had been worked 
haul during the day, it seemed probable that some hours would elapse 
before 1 could reach niy own door. Off they went, however ; the coach- 
man urged them on with whip and tongue : the body of tln‘ jarvey 
swung to and fro ; the glasses shook and clattered ; the straw on the 
floor felt damp, and rain water oozed through the roof, (for it was a 
Inndaulct). 1 felt chilled, and drew up the front window, at least I 
drew up the frame; but as it contained no glass, I was not the warmer 
for my pains ; so I wrapped my cloak around me, and rather sulkily 
sank into a reverie. The vehicle still continued to rumble, and rattle, 
and shake, and squeak ; 1 fell into a doze, caused by some fatigue and 
much darct, and gradually these sounds seemed to soften into a voice ! 
1 distinguished intelligible accents! 1 listened attentively to the low 
murmurs, and distinctly I heard, and treasured in my memory, wliat 
appeared to me to be the “ Lament of the Landaulet !” 

'J'he poor bofbt seemed to sigh, and the wheels became spokesmen ! 

“ I am about fifteen years of age,” (thus squeaked my equipage) ; 
“ 1 was born in Long Acre, the birth-place of the aristocracy of my 
race, and Messrs. Houlditcli were my parents. 

2 II 2 
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“ No four-wheeled carriage could possibly have entered upon life 
with brighter prospects ; it is^ alas ! my hard lot to detail the vicissi- 
tudes that rendered me what I am. 

‘‘ I was ordered by an Earl, who was on the point of marriage with 
an heiress, and I was fitted up in the most expensive style. My com- 
plexion was pale yellow ; on my sides I had coronets and supporters ; 
my inside was soft and comfortable; my rumble behind was satisfac- 
tory; and my dickey was perfection, and provided with a hammercloth. 
My boots were capacious, my pockets were ample, and my leathers 
in good condition. ^ 

When I stood at the Earl's door on the morning of his marriage, it 
was admitted by all who beheld me, that a neater turn-out had never 
left Long Acre. Lightly did my noble possessor press my cushions, as 
I w^afted him to St. George's Church, Ilanover-square ; and when the 
ceremony was over, and the happy pair sat side by side within me, the 
Earl kissed the lips of his Countess, and I felt proud, not of the rank 
and wealth of my contents, but because they were contented and happy. 

“ Oh, how merrily my wheels whirled in those days ! I bore my 
possessors to their country-seat; I flew about the county returning 
w^edding visits ; I went to races, with sandwiches and champagne in 
my pockets ; and 1 spent many a long night in an inn-yard, while my 
lord and my lady were presiding at county assemblies. 

** Mine was a life of sunshine and smiles. But ladies are capricious : 
the Countess suddenly discovered that 1 was heavy. Now, if she 
wished me to be light-headed, why did she order a landaulet ? She 
declared, too, that I was unfit for town service; gave new orders to 
Hgulditch ; took possession of a chariot fashioned eight months later 
than myself ; sent me to Long-Acre to be disposed of, and I became a 
second-hand article ! 

My humiliation happened at an unlucky moment, for continual 
racketing in the country had quite unhinged me ; I required bracing, 
and had quite lost my colour. JVfy paternal relation, however, (IIoul- 
ditcli,) undertook my repair, and I was very soon exhibited painted 
green, and ticketed, ‘ For sale, second-hand.’ 

“ It was now the month of May, when all persons of the smallest fa- 
shionable pretensions shun their country abodes and come to London, 
that they may escape the first fragrance of the flowers, the first song 
of the birds, the budding beauty of the forests, and the fresh verdure 
of the fields. I therefore felt (as young unmarried ladies feel at the 
commencement of the season) that there was every chance of my find- 
ing a lord and master, and becoming a prominent ornament of his esta- 
blishment. 

“ After standing for a month at Houlditch’s, (who, by the by, was not 
over-civil to his own child, but made a great favour of giving mo houso- 
rooni,) I one day found myself scrutinised by a gentleman of very fa- 
shionable appearance. He was in immediate want of a carriage ; I was, 
fortunately, exactly the sort of carriage he required, and in a quarter 
of an liour the transfer was arranged. 

“ The gentleman was on the point of running away with a young lady ; 
he was attached to /icr, four horses were attached to we, and I was in 
waiting at the corner of Grosvenor-street at midnight. I thought my- 
self a fortunate vehicle ; 1 anticipated another marriage, another matri- 
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monial trip, another honeymoon. Alas! my present trip was not cal- 
culated to add to ray respectability. My owner, who was a military 
man, was at his post at the appointed time : he seemed hurried and 
agitated ; frequently looked at his watch ; paced rapidly before one of 
the houses, and continually looked towards tlic drawing-room windows. 
At length a light appeared, the window was opened, and a female, muf- 
fled in a cloak and veil, stood on the balcony; she leaned anxiously for- 
ward ; he spoke, and without replying she re-entered the room. The 
street-door opened, and a brisk little waiting-maid came out with some 
bundles, which she deposite(4^ the carriage : the Captain (for such was 
his rank) had entered the hall, and h& now returned, bearing in his 
arms a fainting, weeping woman ; he placed her by his side in the car- 
nage: my rumblo was instantly occupied by the waiting-maid and iny 
master's man, and we drove off rapidly towards Brighton. 

'I'he Captain was a man of fashion; handsome, insinuating, profli- 
gate, and unfeeling. The lady — it is painful to speak of her : what she 
^ifid been, she could never more be ; and what she then was, she herself 
had yet to learn. She had been the darling pet daughter of a rich 
old man ; and a dissipated nobleman had married her for her money 
when slie was only sixteen. She had been accustomed to have every 
wish gratified by her dealing parent ; she now found herself neglected 
and insulted by her husband. Her father could not bear to sec liis 
darling’s once-smiling face grow pale and sad, and he died two years 
after her marriage. She plunged into the whirlpool of dissipation, and 
tasted the rank poisons which are so often scMght as the remedies for a 
sad heart. From folly slie ran to imprudence, from imprudence to 
guilt ; — and was the runaway wife happier than she who once suHered 
unmerited ill-usage at home i Time will show. 

“At Brighton, my whec?ls rattled along the clilfs as briskly and as 
loudly as the noblest equipage there ; but no female turned a glance of 
lecognition towards my windows, and the eyes of former friends were 
studiously averted. 1 bore my lady through the streets, and I waited 
for her now and then at the door of the theatre; but at gates of re- 
s})ectability, at balls, and at assemblies, 1, alas! was never ‘ called,’ 
and never ‘ stopped the way.’ Like a disabled soldier, I ceased to 
bear arnhs, and 1 was cre^f-fallen ! 

“This could not last : my mistress could little brook contempt, espe- 
cially when she felt it to be deserved ; her check lost its bloom, her 
c‘ye its lustre ; and when her beauty became less brilliant, she no 
longer ])o^sessed the only attraction which had made the Captain her 
lover. He grew weary of her, soon took occasion to quarrel with her, 
and she was left without friends, without income, and without charac- 
ter. I was at length lorn from her : it nearly broke my springs to part 
with her ; but I was despatched to the bazaar in London, and saw no 
more of niy lady. 

“It happened to be a dull time of year, and for some months my 
tvheels ceased to be rotatory : 1 got cold and damp ; and ilie moths 
found their way to my inside : one or two persons who came to inspect 
me, declined becoming purchasers, and peering closely at my panels, 
said something about * old scratch.’ This liurt iny feelings, for if my 
former possessor was not quite so good as she might have been, it was 
no fault of mine. 
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At length, after a tedious inactivity, 1 was bought cheap by a young 
physician, who having rashly left his provincial patients to set up in 
London, took it into his head that nothing could be done there by a 
medical man who did not go upon wheels ; he therefore hired a 
house in a good situation, and then set me up, and bid my vendor put 
me down in his bill. 

It is quite astonishing how we dew about the streets and squares, 
acting great practice ; those who knew us by sight must have thought 
we had a great deal to do, but we practised nothing but locomotion. 
Some medical men thin the population, |||o says Slander,) my master 
thinned nothing but his horses. They were the only good jobs that 
came in his way, and certainly he made the most of them. lie was 
obliged to feed them, but he was very rarely feed himself. It so hap- 
pened that nobody consulted us, and the unavoidable consumption of 
the family infected my master’s pocket, and his little resources were in 
a rapid decline. 

Still he kept a good heart ; indeed, in one respect, he resembled a 
worm displayed in a bottle in a quack’s shop window — he was never out 
of spirits ! He was deeply in debt, and his name was on every body’s 
books, always excepting the memorandum-books of those who wanted 
physicians. Still 1 was daily turned out, and though nobody called 
him in, he was to be seen, sitting very forward, apparently looking over 
notes supposed to have been taken after numerous critical cases and 
eventful consultations. Our own case was hopeless, our progress was 
arrested, an execution was* in the house, servants met with their deserts 
and were turned off, goods were seized, my master was knocked up, 
and I was knocked down for one hundred and twenty pounds. 

Again my beauties blushed for a while unseen ; but I was new painted, 
and, like sonic other painted personages, looked, at & distance, almost as 
good as new. Fortunately for me, an elderly country curate, just at tins 
period, was presented with a living, and the new incumbent thought it 
incumbent upon him to present his fat lady and his thin daughter with a 
leathern convenience. My life was now a rural one, and tor ten long 
years nothing worth recording happened to me. Slowly and surely did 
I creep along green lanes, carried the respectable trio to snug, early, 
neighbourly dinners, and was always under lock and key before twelve 
o’clock. It must be owned I began to havC' rather an old-fashioned 
look ; my body was ridiculously small, and the rector’s thin daughter, 
the bodkin, or rather packing-needle of the party, sat more forward, 
and on a smaller space than bodkins do now-a-days. 1 was perched 
up three feet higher than more modern vehicles, and my tw^o lamps 
began to look like little dark lanterns. But my obsoleteness rendered 
me only the more suited to the service in whieli 1 was enlisted, lio^ 
nest Roger, the red-haired coachman, would have looked like the clown 
in a pantomime, in front of a fashionable equipage ; and Simon the 
footboy, who slouched at my back, would have been mistaken for an 
idle urchin surreptitiously enjoying a ride. But on my unsophisticated 
dickey and footboard no one could doubt that Roger and Simon were 
in their projjer places. The rector died ; of course he had nothing 
more to do with the living, it passed into other hands ; and a clerical in- 
come being (alas, that it should be so !) no inheritance, his relict, sud- 
denly plunged in widowhood and poverty, had the aggravated misery of 
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mourning for a dear husband, while she was conscious that the luxuries 
and almost the necessaries of life were for ever snatched from herself 
and her cliild. 

“ Again I found myself in London, but my beauty was gone, I had lost 
the activity of youth, and when slowly 1 chanced to creak through Long 
Acre, Iloulditch, my very parent, who was standing at his door sending 
forth a new-born Britska, glanced at me scornfully, and knew me not ! 
f passed on heavily — 1 thought of forn>er days of triumph, and there 
was madness in the thought — I became a crazj/ vehicle I straw was 
thrust into my inward parts,g|[ was numbered among the fallen, — yes, 
1 was now a hackney-chariot, and my number was one hundred ! 

What tongue can tell the degradations 1 have endured ! The per- 
sons who familiarly have ca/ted me, the vrretches who have sat in me — 
never can this be told. Daily I take my stand in the same vile street, 
and nightly am I driven to the minor theatres — to oyster-shops — to 
desperation ! 

One day, when empty and unoccupied, 1 was hailed by two 
police-officers who were bearing between them a prisoner. It was 
the seducer of my second ill-fated mistress : a first crime had done 
its usual work, it had prepared the mind for a second, and a 
worse : the seducer had done a deed of deeper guilt, and J bore him 
one stage towards the gallows. Many months after, a female called 
me at midnight : she was decked in tattered finery, and what with fatigue 
and recent indulgence in strong liquors, she was scarcely sensible, but 
she possessed dim traces of past beauty. ( can say nothing more of 
her, but that it was the fugitive wife whom I had borne to Brighton so 
many years ago. No words of mine could paint the living w^arning that 
f beheld. What had been the sorrows of unmerited desertion and un- 
kindness supported by conscious rectitude, compared with the degraded 
guilt, the hopeless anguish, that 1 then saw ! 

** 1 regret to say, 1 was last month nigh committing manslaughter ; 1 
broke down in the Strand and dislocated the shoulder of a rich old 
maid. 1 cannot help thinking that she deserved the visitation, for, as 
she stepped into me in Oxford Street, she exclaimed, loud enough to 
be beard by all neighbouring pedestrians, ‘ Dear me ! how dirty ! I 
never was in a hackney conveyance before ! - though 1 well remem- 
bered having been favoured with her company very often. A medical 
gentleman happened to be passing at the moment of our fall ; it was 
ray old medical master. lie set the shoulder, and so skilfully did lie 
manage bis patient, that he is about to be married to the rich invalid, 
who will shoulder him into prosperity at last. 

“ I last night was the bearer of a real party of pleasure to Astley's : — a 
bride and bridegroom, with the mother of the bride. It w^as the widow 
of the old rector, whose thin daughter (by the by she is fattening fast) 
has had the luck to marry the only son of a merchant well to do in the 
world.’* 

The voice suddenly ceased ! — I awoke — the door was opened, the 
steps let down - 1 paid the coachman double the amount of his fare, and 
in future, whenever I stand in need of a jarvey, I shall certainly make 
a point of calling for number One Hundred. B. 
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THE CRUSADE OF CHILDREN. 

Sino 1 faiiciulli) 

1 fauciulli iiinoi'ente, 

Non Ban perclic, iiia sul comnnc esempio 

Van festivi e»rlaniiiiido, ‘ al tempio, al tempio.’ ” — Mi’-tastassio. 

'fuE annals of human infatuation cannot present a more extraordinary fact 
than that which is the subject of our present observations, cannot supply a 
more powerful illustration of the effects of fanaticism, or so strikingly deve- 
lope the most prominent characteristics of Holy Wars.” In other expe- 
ditions of this nature, it is true, there might be the same passion for novelty^ 
the same love of libertinism, considerably moiVof the restlessness of chivalry, 
and the hope of conquest and glory. But never did religious fanaticism 
operate so powerfully as when it divested childhood of its fears, and urged it 
into the perilous pursuits of men. Never did delusion work so strongly 
upon the timid, or imagination so transform the nature of the weak. Never, 
in short, did humanity betray derangement so pitiable, or results so diffusive- 
ly calamitous And yet, singular us it may appear, our English histories of 
this time pass it without a comment. Even the indefatigable Gibbon has 
not noticed it ; Mills, in his History of the Crusades,” does not allude to it 
— though, perhaps, it is not the only circumstance he has neglected to embrace, 
llallam, indeed, manages to comprehend so remarkable a fact, in an insigni- 
ficant note;*' and yet the whole annuls of chivalry will nut present such a 
striking indication of tlie times, such a decided proof of the universal freii/y- 
We can account for this indifference of the historian of the middle ages only 
by the s\i[>position that he had consulted no other authority than that of the 
Latin Chronicles of early English compilers ; for, excepting Roger Bacon,t 
who lived about the period in question, and tlieWnverleyAnnal3,t w'hicli speak 
lilearly, thoiigli very concisely of the circumstance, it is overpassed by them 
all. rhese narratives, indeed, relate chiefly to the affairs of England ; but 
in detailing the historical results of Richard's chivalry, and more especially 
in going over the eventful reign of his successor, mixed up as it is with the 
occurrences of neighbouring nations, at the period referjed to, w'e might c\- 
))ect to meet some intimation on the suliject. At the first glance, perhaus, 
the sober character of history would tempt us to place among romantic le- 
gends, a story so replete with the absurd, and so pregnant with human infir- 
mity. They who are unacquainted with thefacile «Tedence of our early chron- 
iclers, might well be drawn into the belief that the absence of so strange a 
transaction from their records implied a CAUivictioii of its improbability, or 
the knowledge of a puerile fraud. Such inferences, how'ever, would not be 
justified by the reality. 'I'he monkish writers of those days w'ere incapable 
of discrimination ; and w'ould have been unwilling to discriminate, had they 
})ossesse(l the })ower. Whatever w'as uncommon, they judged miraculouK ; 
and as it seemed to serve the purposes of their different orders, they aug- 
mented the colouring, and added fresh actors to the scene. They loved, 
also, the marvellous for its own sake, and, therefore, could not he very soli> 
citous to separate the chaff fmm the grain. Many a precious fable they have 
recorded ; and though this truth might form a pinverful objection to the nar- 
rative before us, yet the character of the interval corrob(»ratcs even so exag- 
gerated a feature, .*uid is, in turn, illustrated by the excrescence it supplies. 

'llie utter madness of crusade, which in 121*2, according to the majority of 
historians, § assembled a vast concourse of children, chiefly ten and twelve 
years old, can only be duly estimated by taking into consideration the mar- 


• History of tlie Middle Ages, Vol. ii. p. 443, 4to. 
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tial frenzy of the period, and the artful policy of the clergy, — men who too 
often made religion the stalking-horse of their ambition, and the pander of 
their lust for power. One remarkable source of this their incessant assi- 
duity, will be found in the superior information of some, and in the bigoted 
zearof others—and that the majority. The more intelligent readily per- 
ceived the fatality with which power might be wrested from the ignorant, 
and they empl<»yed the furious passions of the excited enthusiast to accom- 
])Iis)i their more insidious designs. In all probability, but for the absolute 
uant of inslructimi in the hay part of society, and their consequent compara- 
li\ e inft‘riority, the clergy never would have dreamt of usurpation, and still 
less would they have attempted it. Hut with much of the wisdom of past 
ages in their own possession, and, what was of more importance, constantly oii 
the alert, and strenuous in their measures, it was hardly in human nature to 
forego the ])ower which they had only to gras)>, or abstain from the abuse of 
it, when so easily attained. In brutal force lay all the influence of the mail- 
ed }iurti^an of chivalry ; and when was it ever know'ii that what the strong 
hand seized on, did iit»t finally revert to the stronger head? Gradually the 
whole of Europe lapsed into the power of the Church ; hut it was only while 
avquirhiy that the Church w'as safe. No sooner did it possess, ilian the 
gauntletcd hand became its foe, and there was not perhaps a single throne 
tliroughout the bounds of (Jliristianity which did not in turn urisheath the 
sword against Popish usurpation. It produced, however, hut a momen- 
tary (change. 'Ihe swelling surges of hostility sank into a rapid t’Jilm ; 
ami again^ with slow but certain result, the Church waved lier triple 
banner over the smr.umhing waves. Again “ the march of intellect 
crossed the barren wilds of martial renown, and the triumph of mental suh- 
tilty over uncliockcd ])assion and physical strength soon grew conspicuously 
apjKirent. 'I'hen the consciences of men became the puppets of ecclesiastic 
<*oiitrol, raised or depressed, soothed or infuriated, as interest seemed to 
predominate. 'Plieii the phantasma and the hideous dream®* began to 
work tlio uiulerataiidiiig into madness, while the mysterious jugglery of inid- 
jiigJit rituals, the solemn exhortation, the rebuke for backward ness, and 
praise and promises for> headlong pursuit, naturally created that factitious 
eiitliusiasm wliich engendered extraordinary events, as the fetid .slime of 
the Nile jiropagates its monstrous anomalies. Tlie infant, imbibing with its 
mother’s milk the germ of superstition and zealotry, taught by its other 
reckless ]iareiit to lisp only in the accents of an impure and Moody chivalry, 
mast have breathed its earliest w’ords in execration of the “ land of Hea- 
theness',” and devoted its earliest prayers to the overthrow of “ Paynim 
limiinls.’* ^ What w'onder if cruelty and hate, and all the worst passions well 
deni ed from such abhorrent sources, sank deep into the heart of the youthful 
asjnr.mt, and filled his untutored brain with romance and madness ! 

'Fherc was, however, another cause, more potent than that <if chivalry, or 
even than tliat of superstition, which induced the misguided parent to supply 
so wild a stimulus to infantile ardour. The countries of the East, in that 
age, were looked upon as the only origin of unlimited wealth. “ ’Flie vulgar, 
h<»th small and great," as Gibbon well observes, were taught to bel'cve 
every wonder, of lands flowing with milk and honey, of mines and treasures of 
gold and diimioiids, of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odoriferous groves 
of ciiiiiamoii and frankincense.”* Here the poverty-stricken lost their indi- 
gence, and the wealthy started into more abundant w ealth. Here was Aladdin’s 
lamp, and the diamond valleys of Sindbad. Here, and here only, piety could 
be united w ith worldly interest j and the cross of Christ decor.ited with gold 
and precious stones. Whether the worship of God, at tlie sepulchre of his 

Hizar. Seiitinati, Senat. Pop. qiie Genuensis historia, p. 30. fol. 1570. But (7) Ja- 
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1210 , ami (lO) the Fasciculiin Teniporura, (fol. 00. 1402) specifies 1214. 
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blessed Scm, originally drew the crowds who visited that country^ is some- 
what })roblematical ; but certainly the feeling soon became absorbed in the 
Jove of mercantile adventure. Traffic was the omnipotent magnet of popular 
attraction, and if, among the many millions of pilgrims, there were some ex- 
ceptions to the rule — some over whom neither gain nor glory had assumed 
the dominion, they were few indeed. The caravan that annually went to 
Mecca, though instituted for the sake of religion, was a merchant-caravan, * 
and the Christians had either set the example, or followed it with as much 
punctuality as profit. Their visits to Jerusalem were usually made at the 
time of a general mart ;t nnd had not European commerce sufiered material in- 
terruption from Saracen rapacity, the Crusades, in all human probabinty, never 
would have been heard or. There is no other view of this case which can 
account for the immense multitudes who annually proceeded to Jerusalem. 
As for religion, the reason commonly assigned, there is no doubt but that it 
was always a minor consideration. The age was fanatic, because it was ig- 
norant, not because it was devout ; and while the clergy instilled into the 
people's minds, that they could purchase remission of sins by large donations 
to tne Church, that feeling alone must have made the accumulation of wealth 
a most important object of attainment. Wealth, then, waft remission of sins ; 
it was their stipulated value, and it was quite natural, that whatever might 
be their concern for the violation of their Saviour’s laws, they should place 
unbounded affection upon that which, while pampering depraved passions, 
freed them from the consequences of sin. And, as the system united gain 
with pardon, so the holiness of Palestine, being united with its riches, conferred 
a preference upon that distinguished land which otherwise it might not have 
had. It connected, ns they were but too happy to think, the temporal with 
the eternal, and enabled them, in despite <»r an assertion to the contrary 
of some importance, to serve at the same time God and Mammon. 
It demonstrated (what wish easily finds proof!) that the orison must 
needs be redolent of holier incense, when accompanied by increased pros- 
perity; and denoted the favour of Heaven, manifestly crowning their 
toils.* ’rhus, while they took credit to themselves for a long and wea- 
risome pilgrimsige ; while they conceived their transgressions Idotted mit, 
and their peace (with, or without, the donation!) fully established, they fedt 
the charm of overflowing lockers and crowded magazines. It w'as reasona- 
ble, therefore, that they whose age or infirmities obstructed their ])ilgriinago, 
should impress the singular advantages it possessed upon the minds of their 
children’s children. A little before the occurrence we commemorate, a cru- 
sade had been preached ; the crusaders had embarked, but turned aside to 
besiege and occupy Constantinople. The continual rumours of this explicit, 
added to the general feeling ; and w'e know not if the crusade proclaimed the 
preceding year by Pope 1 nnocent 1 II . — a nmnster of cruelty ! — against the uii- 
Ibrtunato Albigenses, contributed the least to its excess. On tliis oct'asioii. 
the chiefs of the crusaders, in a council of war, enquired how they were to 
distinguish the good Catholics from the heretics of Albi — “ Strike 1” said 
Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux ; ** Strike ! the Lord will recognize those who iu*e 
for him !”:{; And the massacre was consequently imivers^. 

While such was the feverish excitement of the public mind, two ecclesias- 
tics, captives to the Prince of the Assassins, the notorious old mmi of thv. 
nioniitahut, were set at liberty, under an engagement to inveigle a multitude 
of European children into liis power. Accordingly, entering Germany and 
France, they preached a crusade against the infidels, calling upon children of 
the tenderest years to put their trust in God, and commit themselves to the 
pious enterprise with the utmost cxmfidonce of success. 

The object of the priests in thus duly accomplishing their promise to the 
Assassin chief, assuredly did not originate in any sense of an obligation cui- 
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tcred into for their deliverance from cnptivit3\ It was then a well-known 
maxim of the Catholic Church, that no faith was to be kep.t with heretics ; 
and undoubtedly if ever faith could be justiliably violated, it ought in such 
an inhuman treaty. Besides, the papal absolution was so conveniently at 
hand, as to present no difficulty to a conscientious servant of the Ronuin 
(.'hurch. But tlie truth is, tlicse priests were dis])osed to engage in an ad- 
vantageous traffic, which, to the eternal disgrace of humanity, was at that 
time frequently resorted to. The sale of Christian slaves was by no means 
uncommon, :ind appears to have been carried on with as little remorse as in- 
terruption from the state. The ecclesiastics, therefore, under the pretence 
<»f a crusade, intended to dispose of the children to their employer ; and if 
they had been in want of an exalted precedent for such an ini(|uitous trans> 
action, they had it in the head of their own church. Pope Zacharias, A.l). 
7 IS, bought a considerable number of Christian slaves from the Venetians; 
youths who had been conveyed to Rome for that benevolent purpose. As 
the Pope himself gave a public sanction to the proceeding, ami as they ap- 
]>ear to iiave been brought to Rome openly, and with the same liberty as any 
other lawful merchandise, this infamous traffic must have spread over an ex- 
tensive circuit. Charlemagne, more humane, or more politic than the ghostly 
father, endeavoured to suppress it ; and in 7S3 commanded certain Greeks, 
long accu.stomed to indulge in the practice, to quit his kingdom.'*' The peo- 
ple of Verdun, however, according to Liutprand, carried tlieir barbarity yet 
farther. "J^hey sold to the Arabs of Spain a large number of young men 
whom they had emasculated, with the view of qualifying them to act as the 
guardians of eastern seraglios. The Pope is said at this day to he a consi- 
ilerablo purchaser of sucli kind of commodity. They were called Ctiisama- 
tia ; and as the passage from Liutprand is sufficiently curious, and to the 
purjMise, w'e present it to the reader. The historian was sent ambassador to 
C'oiistantiiio]>le, and, in the name of his master, received the following gifts ; 
— “ 1 obtained,” he relates, ** nine surpassing coats of mail ; seven excellent 
shields witli gibled studs ,* two silver cups gilt ; swords, lances, rapiers, slaves; 
four Carsamatiji, more prechms to the tfimperor than all the foregoing. Now 
the (irt'eks call (hirsamatium an eunuch-boy, whom the merchants of Ver- 
dun are accustomed to provide on account of the immense gain wdiieh they 
<l<*rive from the sale, and whom they conduct into Spain.”f Those sold by 
the V<*iietians were subject to the same cruelties. At this period Viu’dun 
carried on an extensi\ e trade, and history often mentions Bracenses nego- 
tialores, iiierehaiits settled in the neiglibourhood of Verdun. t It is clear 
tliiMi, ^lio'ild think, that in a barbarous age interest is more powerful 
than religion ; and, therefore, when we read of Holy Wars, and constant 
pilgrimages to the sepulchre of Christ, w^e are led. with much a])})earaiice of 
justice, to infer, that tlieir object was less that of devotion than of con(|uest 
and trade. J ii considering, indeed, the chief characteristics of a barbarous 
age, we have often been struck by the facility with which human passions 
are intertwined with religious exercises. One of the iirime deities of the 
(ireek mythology was Minerva, the goddess of wisdom; Ulysses was lier 
especial favourite, and accordingly Ulysses has been pointed out as ‘'the 
man for wisdom’s various arts renowned.” Investigate the c.onduct of 
this man under its most propitious circumstances, and w'c shall find it 
a complete tissue of deceptive practices. Now the Greeks were notorious 
for their craftiness, — therefore they establislieil it as part and parcel of their 
religion under another name. The ages of chivalry were turbulent and 
warlike ; so they formed a religion out of war. In the prosecution of it 
they committed unheard-of crimes, — so they turned their plund(>r into an 
atonement ; and whilst they battled and pillaged in gratification of the 
heart’s strongest and most unhallowed provocatives, they styled it devotion ; 
a boundless love of Christ, and zeal for the honour of God ! But we do 
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wrong to limit such artifice to barbarous times : it is a too general illusion. 
It arises in the corruption of human nature, and prevails at every period. 
Civilization lends it but a gayer gloss, and hides its grossncbs with a more 
refined and graceful exterior. 

Whether the ecclesiastics in the hands of the Assassins soothed their con- 
sciences^ by vowing part of what their guilt bhould produce, to the Virgin, 
or by some other equally efficient measure of the kind, does not certainly 
appear. We fear they were too abandoned in their iniquity to have con- 
sciences at all. 'fhey were learned clerks^ and deeply skilled in the prohi- 
bited science of necromancy; given to unholy arts, and in close compact with 
the Evil One. •“ 'lliey were aided in their attempts by false visions, and 
portents;” by nocturnal clamours, we imagine ; phosphoric liglits, speaking 
statues, miraculous relics, and other tracaHhcriva. Be this as it may, tlieir 
efforts were so far effectual that they aroused an immense congress of both 
sexes, clad as pilgrims, marked with a cross, and each furnished with a staff 
and scrip. t Full of confidence find enthusiasm, they hurried on their route, 
possessed with the incredible belief, as one of the records of the time inti- 
mates,! that God, '^out of the mouth of babes and sucklings would perfect 
strength, because of his enemies.” This, indeed, must have been a rare text 
in the hands of two subtle priests, sermocinating to a crowd of ignorant 
bigots, stimulated by a variety of overwhelming passions ; full of enthusias- 
tic hopes, vehement desires, and superstitious feelings. Who could suspect 
the motives of the instigators? Tne project was in strict accordance with 
the opinions of the time ; it took most accurately “ its form and pressure,” 
and the very thought seemed only to have had its origin in immediate inspi- 
ration. Many of the foolish multitude were the offspring of noble families ; 
hut, as if to bh(»w the prevailing temper of the expedition, Jacob de Voragine 
confesses that ‘*ipsi etiam cum meretricihus destiiiarunt.” § 

Ah(»ut thirty thousand *of these crusaders (from whom iSuift might hn\o 
borrowed the idea of his Lilliputian squadrons, tlioiigh it is ]U‘ol)ahle that he 
took it from the fable of the Pygmies,) were collected at VemJonie, a lew 
leagues from Paris; from whence they inarched in the utmost di«.order 
through Burgundy to Marseilles.|| Another portion, from Germany, under 
the conduct of a hoy, called Nicholas,^ and amounting to upwards of seven 
thousand souls, ])assed the Alps, and equipped in the costume adopted by the 
others, proceeded to Genoa. They traversed all this space of country, sup- 
ported only by the voluntary (xmtributions of such as put faith in their en- 
terprise, or compassionated their folly. But donations of this nature, di- 
vided among a hungry, and in all prohahilily a wasteful crowd, could not he 
of any great extent or importance. They suffered accordingly, but they still 
persevered in tJie undertaking. In vain their parents and friends endea- 
voured to detain them. For however brilliantly depicted the expedition 
might have been, however great and glorious it might actually aj>pear to 
the majority of the elders, yet the powerful yearnings of nature got the hot- 
ter of their zeal ; and apprehension spoke more loudly than superstition. 
Many, no doubt, were the maternal eyes that overflowed with moisture ; and 
many the maternal bosoms that palpitated with unusual velocity. Jlut in 
truth it was an idle waste of time to represent to these young truants all the 
madness of the exploit; all the horror of the situation into which they 
would he precipitated ; the agonies of a Saracen martyrdom, or the long and 
lingering captivity to which they might he fated. Difficulties hut increase*! 


* l)i\i Antoniui Chron. pars Tertia, p. 104. + Jacob de Voiagine. 

FiiM'iciiliis Tempoi'iim, fol. HO. 

^ Page 45. Sec also Bizaro Sentinati, p. 30. 

J1 Alherici Chrniiicoii, p. 459. 

Alherius, Ahlmt of Stade, says expressly, “sine rectore, sine dneo,” p. 203, 
and though Scutinali calls Nicholas a hoy, “cujusdain piielli Teiitonici, Nicolai no- 
mine, ” .lacoli de Voragine seems to intimate the contrary — “ Quidam Teutoiiicus 
uomiiie Nichola.ivS in liahitii peregriiii.'* 
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the ardour of their resolution ; and added one more extraordinary proof of 
the impetuous and sweeping enthusiasm by which they were carried away, 
'riiey evaded confinement, they scaled hij?h walls, or penetrated their am- 
plest impcrviouBiiess ; they even contrived to escape from the thraldom of 
heavy fetters. If questioned as to the object of tlieir pilf^rimaj^e, their cry 
w'as, — “ We are ^oin^ to Jerusalem, to the conquest of the Holy Land.”^' 
And though an expedition commenced under such auspices, and prosecuted 
wirii every species of wild excess — with the riotous buoyancy of cliihlren 
united to the eiierf^y of men, the result of a momentary ardour — could not 
but be an object of scandal, yet were there those who could perceive in this 
blind hallucination of the human intellect, the foot-print of Omnipotence ! 
Driven by this insane idea, men and women quitted their homes, and joined 
the less crazy multitudes of juvenile crusaders. But the impulse they pro- 
nounced to be from Heaven : “ a call,*' they thou^^ht, from celestial power ! 
Thus it is that, in all times, i^^norant and presumptuous fanaticism converts 
mental infirmity into the will of God ; consecrates delirium, and listens to 
the whispers of a sinful heart as to unfailing oracles ! Thus it is that, hur- 
ried on by overwhelming* passions, men sacrifice all things to the golden idol 
which Adly has set up ; and, in the dull bigotry of their souls, hoodwink rea- 
son, and disjiarage truth ! 

S'o inconceivably out of measure ran the frenzy of the moment, that they 
implicitly believed a '»tory, most probably derived from the r»riginal movers 
of the procee<ling, relative to the drought of that year, which, it was pre- 
tlicted, should be so intense as to dry up the very ocean, and enable the chil- 
dren of Crusade, like the Israelites of old, to pass with uumoistened foot 
through its iibysses. And certainly, since the arm of Gi»d was to be visibly 
employed in their behalf; since it was by a miracle that they were to possess 
themselveb of Jerusalem, and disjierse the Saracen, there was no (d)jection to 
a farther trial of fidth. It was quite as easy to credit one ns the other; and 
it was even somewhat more eiicouniging to be persuaded of tlie last, because 
it promised an earlier fulfilment, and, withal, might he considered as one of 
the most curious and entertaining portions of their travels. Perhaps it was 
this additiijujd hope of gnitified curiosity which drew so numerous a cortrgr 
of females into the ranks of the tumultuary throng. If it were, they paid 
something more than the penalty of the inquisitive ; for even on their pas- 
sage to the ports of Marseilles and Genoa,! they experienced no slight mre- 
tahte of that ruthless destiny, which so ill-advised an undertaking might na- 
turally he e\}»ected to produce: — ‘‘making it clear,” says the Faaciculus 
Temporum, “ how the Devil preaches his crusjides.'' 

As each of the two exiv3ditions proceeded by diflferent routes, and to dif- 
ferent ports, we must follow their histories apart. Of the thirty thousand 
from France, but a very small portion ever returned ; the remainder perished 
in the waves, or became an object of treacherous speculation to two mer- 
chants of Marseilles, muned Hugo Ferreus, and William Por<ms.| These 
l)ersons, like many others, traffickers, as we have shown, in human blood, 
carried on an extensive commerce with the Saracens for the sale of cliihlren. 
Here was an occasion too favourable to be lost sight of; and, accordingly, 
the iniquitous varlets proposed furnishing ships to convey the pilgrims to 
their destination exempt from every charge. Their atrocious designs they 
cloaked under the common pretext of those times, as well as of many later — 
charity to man, and piety to God. The proposal was, of course, joyfully ac- 
cepted ; since the ocean had changed its mind, and no longer chose to have 
its secrets spread abroad. Seven large vessels were filled with the devoted 
sacrifice. They set sail ; and after two days’ navigation, were overtaken by 
a violent tempest, near the island of St. Fierre. Two of the vessels foun- 


* Alhertus Stadeiisis. 

t Vincent de Beauvais, St. 4ntonine, and John Laziardus, (Hist. Univer. Kpi- 
toinia, cup. 223. fo. 157.) ; add also Brandisi. 

J Alberic. JMon. Tri. Foil. Chroii. 
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dor 3 d on a rock^ called the Rock of the Recluse. Rvery soul on board 
perislicd, happily preserved from apostasy, and the doom of their less fortu- 
nate companions. The bodies, thrown up by the waves, were interred upon 
the island ; and the Pope, some years after, (then Gregory IX.) founded a 
church upon the site, which he entitled ‘'the Church of the Young Inno- 
cents." * In the mean while, the five remaining vessels pursued their way to 
Alexandria in Egypt, and to Bagia in Africa, where the whole living cargo 
was inhumanly msposed of to Saracen chiefs, or to slave-merchants. The 
Caliph of Baldach,t who, as it is related by Alberic, had dwelt twenty-three 
years at Paris in the habit of an ecclesiastic,! and there acquired an intimate 
knowledge of European accomplishments, now purchased four hundred, nil 
of them in holy orders, and eighty of them priests ; by which it would apy)ear 
that they had ransacked the monasteries, and levied as many of the young 
religious as they were able to influence. The Caliph, however, appears to 
have behaved decently to his clerical captives ; and his reason for the pur- 
chase is thus explained by Alberic — " because by these means he w'ould with- 
draw them from the rest." This separation probably saved their lives ; for, 
in the same year, a number of the Saracen princes having assembled at Bal- 
dach, eighteen of the unfortunate children were slaughtered before their 
eyes with every kind of torture. Their crime consisted in valiantly refusing 
to deny their faith ; hut we are a little sceptical upon this matter. Children, 
of ten and twelve years of age, might have been induced to quit their coun- 
try under the influence of novel excitements; but we think they could imt 
have been brought to the torture, and yet undauntedly maintained their 
religion in its despite. Human courage springs more from mind, than from 
the pliysicfd temperament of the body; and the mental energies of a child 
cannot be expected to hold firm in any great degree. We mok upon this 
tale, therefore, recorded by the " monk of the throe fountains, ’’ as somewhat 
ap(»cryphal ; as proceeding rather from the spirit of tho cloister, than from 
the spirit of truth. 

For the treacherous merchants, Hugo Ferrous and William Porciis, the 
doom they had richly merited finally overtook them. Entering into a con- 
spiracy with Mirabel, the Saracen Prince of Sicily, in order to betray the 
hlmperor Frederic 1 1. — probably during his abode at Genoa, vihen on liis way 
to Constance,'— their projects were happily defeated, and Mirabel, his two 
sons, and the child-merchants, were susuended from the same cross. Eigh- 
teen years afterwards, Machmout, of Alexandria, still held in bonds seven 
hundred crusaders of all ages. 

The German adventurers, on the other hand, after a painful and luckless 
pilgrimage, — after having been subject to constant simliation from banditti 
ever on the watch, and one ot whom they apprehended at Cologne, sind 
hung, — after experiencing all the extremes or heat, hunger, and tliirst, 
their numbers daily diminished by every species of distress, many ])erishing 
from very want in woods and desert places, — a residue, at last, reached Ge- 
noa.§ I'^he Senate, naturally alarmed at such an increase of population, so 
utterly unprovided for, refused to admit them within the city. They en- 
camped, therefore, under the walls ; and during an interval of six or seven 
days, the Senate took their forlorn predicament into consideration. Per- 
ceiving in their designs — what, indeed, it did not require very great pene- 
tration to perceive — nothing but the rashness and precipitancy of childhood, 
apprehending likewise a scarcity of provisions from the augmented consump- 
tion of such a numerous body, as well as the disorders incident to it, they 
issued an edict for their immediate departure from the (rcnoesc territory. 
Another reason, of a yet more cogent nature, was the fear that the Emperor 
Otho IV. (then at war with the Pope, and hostile to the Genoese States on 
account of the support they had given to Frederic II. of Sicily, son of the 
Emperor Henry VI.) should take advantage of such a crisis, and involve 


* Allwrir. JMon Tn. Foil. (Ihroii. 

-f Jtalkh^ the dneienr, Baetra, acrordiii^ to l>e Giiignes. 

J Alberici Chron. p. and p. § Anu.ilcs Godel'mli JMonni'li 
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them in new perplexities. They dreaded^ also, that a party spirit, soon en- 
kindled and scattered, should excite discord among themselves, and convulse 
the state with internal commotions.* The insanity of the expedition was so 
manifest, and the ridicule whidi it must involve, when the veil thrown over 
it by fanaticism should be withdrawn, was so obvious to a reflecting mind, 
that it hardly needed the powerful aid of interest to present it in its proper 
light. And yet the influence of popular opinion had risen to such an extra- 
vagant excess, so violently had it swept away common sense in its career, 
that when a few of the more enlightened of the clergy, a few of those who in 
the darkest times hold up their glow-worm taper to mankind, attempted to 
repress the infatuation or the moment, they were bitterly taxed with avarice ; 
as|)ersed with incredulity — the weightiest charge, perhaps, of the era ! — and 
almost excommunicated for an heretical abnegation of the power of God. To 
ensure themselves, therefore, from public odium, they were constrained to 
hide their light under a bushel — to commiserate the intellectual opacity of 
the flay — to see, and to be silent.t 

Mt'anwhile, the unff»rtunate Crusaders, forsaking the inhospitable walls of 
Genoa, turned backward, destitute of every comfort, barefoot, worn with 
fatigue and the unexpected obstacles they had encountered. — With the 
same levity,” says the historian,;]: which they had evidenced on quitting 
their homes, they returned to their household deities.” On being asked the 
cause of the expedition, and of its abandonment, they answered with extpii- 
site simplifuty Qind, no doubt, with equal truth,) that they were igiiorant.§ 
Whether to soften the harshness of repulse, or for some other motive, tlie 
Genoese Senate presented the freedfim of their city to certain of the young 
German ufdiles who accompanied the pilgrimage. I'h esc youths, it seems, 
continued in Genoa, became domesticated, and in process of time rose to the 
rank of patricians. In the seventeenth century, some of those most distin- 
guishf'd for their nobility and wealth are found t^ have issued from such 
lineage. Ariifingst these, the house of Vivaldi is pre-eminently iif)ticeil.|| 

IV’^lieii the rfugiiing Pope, Innocent 111. was tipprised of this expedition, 
he groaneil heavily, and exclaimed — These children reproach us ; w^hile 
they hurry to the defence of Palestine, we are asleep.”^ Innocent was a 
iiiaii oF talent anil intrigue, and could not but perceive, in the perversion of 
human understanding, another chain by which to fetter humanity. They 
vvlio returned to their homes, or remained in Europe and attained maturity, 
were constrained by the Pope (Gregory IX. it is probable,) to com}»lete 
their \ ow's, and assume the cross once more : so at least we are told by 
Alberic of the Three Fountains; but it might have been thought that 
their sufferings, on its first assumption, had amply redeemed their vow'. 
Amongst the other peculiarities of the period, it is recorded, that a number 
of naked women ran from city to city without uttering a word !** and not 
less singular than the circumstance, is the fact, that the authorities per- 
mitted them to do so if f 

We have a few words more to add, on what cannot be thought irrelevant 
to our subject — the Crusades in general. Many opinions have been given as 
to the principal causes that produced them : we think the interruption of 
Eur(»pean commerce the most natural one. Mr. Turner, in his History of 
England during the middle ages,” observes, — that a Turkish crusade Wiis 
about to assault the eastern frontier of Europe, when the Christian crusade 
commenced, has not been sufficientik remarked J and he " reads w ith plea- 
sure, in Mr.G.Mills’s History of the Crusades, his remark, that in the eleventh 
century, 'political events in the Grecian and Saracenian worlds occasioned a 
renowsil of the endeavour to arm Christendom against Islamism.’ Now we 
will venture to say, that whatever “ profound political reasoning,” to use Mr. 

* Jacobus de Voragiue, -p Chroniiiue Anoiiyme de Strasbourg.” 

X Ih'/aro Seiitiihiti. § Chroii. Albert. Suid. || llizaro Seiitiiiali. 

Albert. Stad. ** Ibid. 

•ff We aiecuitlioriscd to state that tl:ese extraordinary facts willforin iliegroiiiiil- 
work of a novel of peculiar iiileic:»l, now in ^u-ogivss, JJ Vol, i. j), HI*!. 
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Turner’s words, may be ascribed to Cardinal Richelieu’s idea of a crusade in 
the seventeenth century, to which the above writer alludes in support of his 
argument, nothinff, certainly, of that nature, actuated the instigators of the 
crusades during the middle ages. The policy of these ages was their passions ; 
and as they worked, the event accorded. Power, plunder, or devotion, the 
restlessness of indolence, and the love of novelty, or gain, were, no doubt, 
the impulses by which these periods moved ; and it was superior chivalry — a 
higher courage, and more complete address in arms, not superior art in the 
affairs of government, that chiefly yielded the advantages of the time. That 
art was then in abeyance, or rather in its infancy, and, perhaps, actuated 
men’s minds in Europe as it now does men’s minds in Turkey. A vision by 
night, or a capricious vow by day, often originated events which were totally 
unconnected with other sources ; and pushed on by a fatal blindness, men 
then pursued their careers, much like the inconsiderate victims of the cru- 
sade we have detailed, until they were overpowered by unforeseen impedi- 
ments, and their strength became wasted in its own bright but ineffectual 
fires." 7'he obstruction of commerce is of itself adequate to create events of 
still deeper importance. It is an argumentum adhominem, easily understood 
and appreciated by the dullest; while political rx>ntingencies, to minds in- 
capable, from ignorance, of estimating the future by the past, must necessa- 
rily make but faint impression, and, therefore, produce a feeble result. The 
influence of the clergy tended only to cement their own power, their own 
immediate advantage. Policy relates to a whole, not to a part. 

Was it ^'political reasoning’* that set on foot the crusade of children? 
yet Innocent III. the moat politic head of the day, commended it. Will it 
be affirmed that profound reasoning made him feel it as a reproach ? No, it 
was a director innuence ; it was the Saladlne tenth, which the crusades wrested 
to the Papal treasury. So far from accusing Innocent 111. of ptdicy, emi- 
nently gifted and ambitious as he was, to this very priest intiy be attributed, 
as Gibbon has pointed out, two of the most signal triiimplis over sense and 
humanity — the establishment of transubstantiation and the origin of the In- 
quisition. ^V'e may also add, a crusade against the ill-starred Albigen^es. 
But, in the language of the above philosophic writer, the suct^essort. of 
^t. Peter appear to have followed, rather than guided, the impulse of man- 
ners and prejudice. Without much foresight of the seasons, or cultivation 
of the soiX they gathered the ripe spontaneous fruits of the superstition 
of the times.”* This account of the period is no less forcible tlian true. And 
when Pope Urban, in his speech to the people, as recorded by William of 
Malmesbury, and referred to by Mr. Turner, t reminds them that the Turks 
and Saracens w^ere occupying Syria and the other countries of the East, and 
that Europe also would ultimately share their destiny, it is most jirobable, 
that far from believing such a result, he alleged it only as a motive for their 
more zealous co-operation in his intended projects. We are rather disposed 
to believe that the argument arose with William of Malmesbury, his histo- 
rian, who might feel ambitious of copying Thucydides in the most defective 
part of his history ; that is, in dressing by the lighted lamp the speeches of 
heroes, thus become incapable of recognising their own offspring ; for how 
could a Roman pontiff, with the constant recollection of the infallibility and 
immutability of the Catholic religion, in the very zenith of a ffxnatical era, 
doubt — and yet more, egress a doubt, of its constant triumph ? The bare 
suugestion, in any but a Roman pontiff would have been deemed a proper 
subject for crusades ; would have holpen to light the faggot and upraise the 
cross ! 

But taking it for granted that the Pope did utter the purport of the lan- 
gu£^c refeiTed to, Mr. I’urner would have us credit that it arose from sheer 
political foresight: as if he had said, ^^The Turks and Saracens are in pos- 
session of all the East ; of Spain, and the Balearic Isles. Attack them on 
their own ground, or they will presently cope with you on yours. Encou- 
raged by re])eated victories, they will assail your hearth-stones with their 


Decline and I'all, vol. xi. p. l.'»4. 


•f Hist- of England, vol. i. p. 31f>, note. 
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innumerable hosts ; they will cast down your altars, and desecrate your fanes, 
and overthrow your religion. Delay not to undertake the expedition, that 
at least, in tliese regions, Christians may live in peace.’^ This, in truth, 
would be a I'atiunal deduction ; but can language more unsiiited to the times 
and to the nei'son be imagined } Would he not sacrifice political expediency 
for political foresight, and infer the possible overthrow t)f tliat church which 
had always been held u]» fis immovable and eternal Was it possible that 
the patrimony of St. Peter could cease to live at peace? or that the credulous 
auditory could cease to believe it ? In the (’ouncil of Clermont, Urban pub- 
lished a plenary indulgence to all those “ who for the sake of tlevotion alone, 
and not for the attainment of honour, or inoumf, (wherein he intimates the 
l)0]nilar feeling !) would joiirnoy to Jerusalem to free the Church of Cod; 

journey should be accounted to him for every repentance.’^* Now here 
the liberation of Jerusahun from the infidels is inculcated as the object of the 
crusade, and not the preservation of the patrimony of St. Peter. This, surely, 
is not ])oliticid consistency, and does not resemble political wisdom. If the 
argument were strong and fitting in a speech to the ]>eople, it was eciually 
cogent and decorous in the proclamation of a plenary indulgence, wdiich (iui- 
hertus Justly terms “a new sort of salvation. ‘’d- And w’hat w’as the result? 
A crusade, composed of sixty thoiwand persons of cither sex, lieaded hy Pe- 
ter the lieimit and 'W’^altcr the Peiinyless, under the tutelar giiid.ince of a 
gootio and a nnnng-gonty which (was it the spirit of chivalry that led tliem to 
prefer the females ? ) they heliuved full of the divine afflatus, and which 
they veneratoil accordingly. J Another instance of the insanity — that is to 
feay, of tlie /)o//fvy of the middle ages I 

lint what, after all, are the words of Malmesbury which have given rise to 
this inference of political sagacity? “ lleliquum est spe devorant,” — they 
hope to get all the rest ; evidently a mere fiourish of Malmesbury’s rhetoric. 
He speaks upon liearsay, and dttos not even profyss to give Urb/in’s w'i>rds.§ 
It is only a stale moral apophthegm, indicating that ambition is never satis- 
fied, and would gladly grasp the whole w^<»rld. 

IVter the Hermit, the lea<ler (after the goi>se and the goat!) of this f.i- 
mous expedition, is also lauded by Mr. 'Furner for his political talents, and 
associated in the same canticle with the Pope. But the four great princi- 
ples oil which the l*ope and Peter the Hermit founded their appeal, and 
whicli appear to have been the main operating springs to tlie enterjiri^e, 
w'cre the political necessity of resisting the progressive conque?<ts of the Ma- 
hoiiiedaiis ; the evil of their own w'arlike conflicts; tlie sufFcriiigs and insults 
which all the Asiati." fliristiaiis, as well as the unolfenfliug julgrim^, were 
made to <*ndurc from Turkisii brutality, and the shame and dishonour of leav- 
ing the tomb of the iSaviour in the possession of his fierce ami implacable 
eneinies.”j| Of this same politic Peter the Hermit, whom Pope Urban re- 
ceived as a prophet, and who, therefore, deserves to be united with liiui in 
the closest aflinitv, (ribbou thus speaks — and Gibbon is alway.s well wortli 
lUteiiiiig to: — His body was emaciated, Ills fancy wais inflamed; whatever 
he vvislied, he believed ; wlfatever ho believed, he mw in dreams and revela- 
tions.”1f And this accounts distinctly for the second “great principle,’* of 
w'hicli lie was persuaded, and which he laboured so Inrd to carry into eifect: 
vix. setting people by the ears to remedy “ the evil of thvfir own warlike <*on- 
flicts ” AUs, for human wit! alas, for the consistency of human theory I 
When once the understanding catches up a system, heaven ^nd earth may 
go to ruin, but the system shall be complete ! 

* Canon, C'oricil. (-laromont. ii. p. + Gesta l)t*i jkt Fnincos, p. 471. 

.■{: Albert. Aquensis, lil». i. c. .’ll. p. I3fi. 4^ Vide MaliiiN. lib iv. c. 2. p. 7-1. 

II 11 IS U of Uriglund, vol i. p. 21fi-7- ^ Deeliiie and Fall, vol. xi. p. 3. 

** M''e eanuot help exprevsing our surprise that a man of Mr. Turner’s informa- 
tion should fiill so eonstantly into tlie \'Tjlgur error of supposing tliat the plural of 
Mussulman is Mnssulnieii. See pp. 343, 34.'>, 349, .359, 399, and everywhere else. 
We ran but suppose that lie means “ men of muscle !” 
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“ ADiUU TO THE CHARLEYS.’’ 

When honest watchmen are (alas ! were) all asleep/’— F ielding. 

The Charleys were my darlings .*’ — Old Song revived. 

Adiku to the Charleys, whose slumbers 
Or real or fictitious, ne'er more 
Shall be lauded in prose or in numbers ; 

Those slumbers (so harmless) are o’er ! 

No more shall young beaux scale the area, 

And the depths of the coal-hole explore; 

When Dolly, or Sally, or Mary, 

For her confident swain oped the door — 

While Charley sate nodding and blinking, 

A Cerberus silenced by beer ; 

Or appearing to wink, or else winking. 

Nor beheld aught suspicious so near. 

No more shall the daughter of Venus 
Give Charley the sign to walk on. 

Crying, Oh ! there is nothing between us," 

And in light o’ love " language talk on. 

No more shall the pupil of Isis, 

Or pupil of Cam, reel before 
A Charley, in vein of (^ambyses ” 

Denouncing, and floor’d but to door — 

From the cellar of Cider returning, 

A captive not easily caught. 

With vengeance, and wine, and rum burning. 

Before the night-constable brought. 

O then ’twas sublime and imposing 
To look on and behold (if at large) 

Rhadamanthus, in leathern chair dozing, 

Mutter forth, Now bring up the next charge.” 

Then was eloquence maudlin’ exerted. 

In speech stopp'd by many a hiccup. 

College syllogisms often inverted. 

Till the doom was pronounced—'* Make it up !” 

An eye for an eye was not wanted. 

Soft smiles took the place of grim frowns, 

The sovereign was readily granted. 

Or crowns proved a plaister for crowns. 

O those are the nights that are over. 

Nights, like Troy, that we ne’er more shall view, 

* While damsel, and toper, and lover. 

Exclaim, " My sweet Charleys, adieu !” T. S. M. 
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EFPECT8 OF EMANCIPATION. 

** Rtdiculuoi acri 

“ Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res.*' 

“ What effects,” said a friend of mine, with whom I chanced, not 
very long ago, to walk through College-green, has the attainment of 
that object, for which the Catholics have been for years contending, 
produced in Ireland?'* I was about to reply to this interrogatory with 
an elaborate dissertation, when, fortunately for my companion, and not 
unluckily for myself. Dr. Magee, the celebrated author of The Atone- 
ment,” and notorious commentator upon the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
chanced to go by. He was not mounted, as was 4iis wont, when he 
went cantering to the Castle, not very much in the fashion with which 
his Divine Master entered Jerusalem. He was on foot, and in his as- 
pect, and in his walk, he bore all the evidences of Catholic Emancipation. 
“Look!” said I, as the Doctor approached; “do you perceive, in 
the renowned professor of polemics, in the mitred patron of controversy, 
the consecrated bellows-blow^er of the theological furnace, the last and 
most faithful champion of the Church, no evidences of the effects of 
Catholic Emancipation? Mark!” 1 exclaimed, “ with what an altered 
step he advances ; where is the elastic tread witli which he glided with 
the agility of David w^hen he danced before the ark, and contrived to 
unite the dignity of the chief-priest with the gracefulness of the salta- 
tory art ? His legs are, indeed, as finely tapered as before, and swell in 
their exquisite proportions through the thin r^id glossy sUickings that 
inclose them ; but what is become of that animated movement, that, 
taking its origin from the hip, sent forth the Doctor in all the ambula- 
tory vivacity of tread, and threw out his limbs in that straight, direct, 
unbending march for which he was conspicuous? His fire-shovel hat, 
too — It is no longer perched with airy lightness, and half awry, upon 
his head. The powder upon his hair looks more like the ashes with 
which the jirelates of Nineveh covered their heads, than the fine po- 
matumed sprinkling with which Bassegio, the Italian haii -dresser, and 
only genuine ornament of the New Reformation, was wont to trick him 
out. (observe his jerkin, too ; it is as closely buttoned as before, but the 
diminution of the archiepiscopal abdomen would make one think that 
he had been fasting a black Lent. There are enough of the indications 
of Emancipation, without lesorting to the Doctor's face; — but if you 
have any doubt remaining, does not his black, but lack-lustre eye, 
from which all the prelatic pride and glory of religion have departed — 
does not his dejected brow, from which the mitre of Dublin and Glen- 
dalough seems ready to drop — does not his pale cheek, and the expres- 
sion of bitterness and humiliation that sits settled upon his lips, from 
which the famous antithesis was darted — does not the whole expression 
of the man, and, above all, a certain stoop, which has superseded his 
erect and anti-apostolic attitude, convey to you the strongest proofs of 
the amazing and miraculous effects of Catholic Emancipation?’* At 
this instant, the Doctor paused, and cast his eyes up to the statue of 
King William, 'fhe moment my friend beheld him, ho exclaimed, “ I 
am satisfied — that look is enough I” 'i'here was, indeed, something in 
the Doctor’s aspect, as he surveyed the hero of the Boyne, that would 
have given assuiance to a sceptic, and made a political Pyrrhonist 

2 I 2 
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cease to doubt. He looked so utterly disconsolate, that 1 should -not 
have been surprised if I had afterwards heard that he liad, like Wolscy 
at the gates of the convent, begged from Maynooth “ a little earth for 
cliarity.” The Doctor passed on, and presently we beheld old William 
Saurin coming in the same direction. It occurred to me that he would 
afford in his physiognomy a corroboration of the arguments which I 
had found in the Doctor's bearing, and 1 proposed to my friend that we 
should take our stand upon the steps of the arcade, from which we 
could command a distinct view of such characters as might furnish a 
clue to the discovery of political effects. I imagined that the quondam 
Attorney-General would have set the matter at rest ; but what was my 
astonishment when I perceived that he was full of vigour and renova* 
tion ! I was not a little discomposed at observing his look of cheerfulness 
and satisfaction, from which 1 should have been led to conjecture that he 
regarded Emancipation as a mere nullity; or at least, as such a measure 
as might, with a little dexterity, be rendered wholly nugatory. How- 
ever, my friend relieved me from my apprehensions, by recalling to tny 
recollection that Government had just given to INlr. Saurin's son a place 
of 2000/. a-year, which was probably thrown in as a sop to the Cerbe- 
rus of the Constitution, whose growlings the servants who had opened the 
doors to the robbers, even when they had rifled it, thought it might he as 
well to check. 1 therefore set down the air of hilarity which prevailed 
about Mr. Saurin as only evidence that he had received the materials of 
domestic consolation, and that his individual gratitude had overcome his 
public resentments. MV. Saurin did not look at King William ; indeed, 
he hurried more rapidly along as he was passing beside the efligy of the 
idol; but whether it was that he was conscious of having deserted his 
worship, or that he felt that the divinity had departed from the temple, 
1 cannot take upon myself to declare. Just after Mr. Saurin came 
another personage, who, although little known in London, has attained 
in Dublin the highest celebrity which a devotedness to provincial fac- 
tion can confer. In a stout little gentleman, with a militia, but not a 
military l^k, I recognised the famous Poteen Colonel (famous, I mean, 
in Orange convivialities), who, from his achievements in smuggling 
illicit whiskey into the Castle, has earned as much notoriety at the 
Custom-House as he has gained distinction in the Brunswick Clubs. 
1 imagined that I should have observed the effects of Catholic Eman- 
cipation in that rotund protuberance in front, into which so much 
of the life-blood of John Barleycorn has been surreptitiously emp- 
tied — but in the Colonel's belly 1 could detect no important change ; 
it carried no traces of calamity, but was as full and circular as ever, 
making the proprietor resemble the black and rotund alembic in which 
his favourite beverage had been distilled. But the rest of the outer 
gave an insight into the interior man. The Colonel's waddle was 
loss important and peremptory ; and as he rocked himself along, it was 
evident that he was no longer sustained by the sense of his own con- 
stitutional dignity, and that he felt that if another deposit of Poteen 
wore smelt in his chambers, it would not be through a mere fine 
that the escape of a good Protestant wonid be efiected. The Colonel, 
albeit enveloped in strong black whiskers, left enough of his counte- 
nance apparent to discover the mortification which his once profitable 
•loyalty had sustained. Still there was as much of malevolence as there 
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was of dejection about this gallant personage ; and in the abstract 
mood into which he seemed to have fallen, 1 thought 1 could discover 
the symptoms of authorship, and that by way of banishing distasteful 
thoughts, he was engaged in composing a consolatory pasquinade in one 
of those constitutional journals, into which it is said that he occasionally 
evacuates the overflowings of a bile, of which splendour is not the most 
distinguishing attribute. The Colonel was followed by Mr. Sercreant 
Lefroy. 1 imagined that he, too, would have paused, in order to offer 
his valedictory homage to the emblem of that principle which had en- 
grossed so much of his political devotion ; — contrary to my expectation, 
his eyes did not even rest upon the image of King William. They 
were fixed in indivertible intentness upon the College,* whither he was 
proceeding, though at the same time it was evident that there was lit- 
tle of the alacrity of hope in his uneasy and solicitous aspect. The 
Sergeant was succeeded by Davie M^Cleary, the tailor, who is so cele- 
brated for his oratory in the Common Council. Before, however, he 
reached the statue, he suddenly turned oil', in full chase of the Reve- 
rend Tighe Gregory, who, I perceived, was making long strides to 
elude the William-street statesman, who alternately cuts up a bye-law 
and a coat. It was in vain tliat Tighe put all his nimbleness to the 
test. Davie speedily reached him, and presented the parson with a 
long sheet of paper, the which, from the horror with which Tighe Gre- 
gory recoiled at the sight of it, I took to be a bill ; and although at the 
distance 1 could not hear him, yet from the strenuousness of his gesture, 
and Tighe Gregory’s dismay, I conjectured that Davie was declaring 
that since the Constitution had been ripped up, and every principle had 
been torn to tatters, he could no longer venture to give the parsons 
credit. My attention was diverted from the great ornaments of the 
Orange pulpit and nostrum, to a far greater personage than I had yet 
seen. This was no loss than the renowned Sir Harcourt Lees, who 
came down Dame-street, with his hands plunged into his leather 
breeches, his top-boots without a gleam of Hunt’s blacking, a little 
whip, whicli, instead of being liglilly poised in his hands, was thrust 
under his arm with a close compression of the shoulder, while his coat 
was buttoned up in such a fashion as to give him leave to hide his chin, 
and his hat, slouched over his eyes, concealed nearly the rest of the 
sacei dotal countenance. Alas! for Sir Harcourt; the slouch in liis 
walk, and the inflexion of his knees, were so much increased, that in- 
stead of suggesting tliat buoyancy and elasticity of spirit which in hap- 
)>ier times were intimated by his gait, he looked like a discomfited 
jockey who had just lost a race. As he approached King William, he 
endeavoured to rally a little, and made an effort to ivhistle tlie “ Boyne 
Water,” but after a cadence or two, that sounded like the dirge of the 
Constitution, ho sank into taciturnity. I conjectured that he at least 
would have stopped to cast a lingering look at old Glencoe, but sud- 
denly he rushed forward with a precipitate step, and took to his heels. 

* “The learned Sergeant is candidate for the University of Dublin. It is not a 
little edifying to observe hinri in the Cbapel of that distinguished seminary upon 
Sundays. His countenance contrives to pay a ‘double debt ^ during divine ser- 
vice ; for while he seems wrapped into the heights of Calvinhtic inspiration, he 
still manages to recognise every scholar of the house with a look of Sabbatarian 
ranvasb.”— JVo/e hf Mt* Boy ion. 
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I was astonished at this movement, until looking back 1 perceived two 
fiersons, whom Toby Glascock declared to be keepers from Swift's 
Hospital, in full chase of Sir Harcourt, and furnished with a straight- 
waistcoat upon, a new plan, which has not only the effect of restraining 
the arms, but, what is far more important, prevents the fingers from 
holding a pen. It is unnecessary to say, that long ere this last melan- 
choly exhibition of the effects of Emancipation, my companion was 
fully satisfied that the great measure had not been so inoperative as he 
had imagined. We were about to retire, when a long procession of 
gilded carriages, which suddenly appeared at the entrance of College 
Green, arrested our attention, and it was not until we saw Mr. Aider- 
man West in a huge coach, glittering with as much splendour as his 
own shop, and attended with all the pomp and circumstance of civic 
majesty, that we recollected it was Lord Mayor's day, and that the 
great functionary was proceeding to the Castle for the purposes of in- 
auguration. Upon occasions of this kind, it was usual to decorate the 
harnesses with orange ribbons, and to display all the types of loyalty ; 
while the air rang with acclamations, and disturbed the rhetoric of the 
associators at the Corn Exchange. But now a profound silence pre- 
vailed ; the Lord Mayor's coach seemed to be the hearse of the Con- 
stitution, and the horses themselves, like the steeds of the heroes of old, 
participating in human sympathy, hung down their heads^ in which the 
festive decorations of Protestantism were no longer visibf^. The only 
person in the array of melancholy citizenship, who seemed to preserve 
his pristine dignity of bchring, was Mr. Quinton, the mace-bearer, who 
still maintained his noble pore and his habitual elevation of demean- 
our; or if he seemed at all to droop, he still reminded you of one 
** greatly falling \viih a falling state.*' The sight of this procession 
reminded me, that there was to be a grand civic dinner at the 
mayoralty, and it struck me that it would be a pleasant sight to 
witness : accordingly, instead of going to hear the Recorder’s speech, 
touching the greatness of a Lord Mayor from the era of Wliittington 
and his ca^ I determined to use my utmost efforts to procure a ticket 
of admission to the gallery of the great room, which was built at the 
expense of five thousand pounds, in order to give a dinner to his Ma- 
jesty, and to enable his loyal subjects of the Corporation to gorge them- 
selves more conveniently ever since. I at first thought of applying to 
Mr. O’Connell to give me a note of introduction to the ex-Sheritf Bruce, 
or to his friend Hickman Kearney, who was foreman of the Balinar 
Grand Jury; but I recollected that he was at Nenagh, engaged in stu- 
dying, on his celebrated white horse, how to ride rough shod over the 
battalions of corruption in St. Stephen's Chapel. It then occurred to me 
that O’Goruian Mahon could assist me, as 1 had seen him dancing with 
such effect with the wife of a city knight, in the Ball-room at Sea point, 
as completely overcame her antipathy to the future member for Clare. 
1 found my excellent friend just slipping into a pair of tabinct panta- 
loons, which he wore merely for the purpose of encouraging Irish ma- 
nufacture. lie took me by the hand, with that grasp of good fellow- 
ship which bespeaks his honest nature, and inquiring whether I had 
breakfasted (it was about four o'clock), ordered toast, coffee, eggs, and 
a beefsteak for himself. I begged him to get me into the gallery, and 
reminded him that Ijady Bombazine (iny defective pronunciation made 
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him smile) had done her best to blush through a whole rouge-pot when 
he met her last. “ My dear fellow,** said the candidate for Clare, “ I 
would do any thing in the world to oblige you, excepting that ; but 
since I have been at Almack*s, I assure you I never keep much com- 
pany, and if I were to ask a favour, d — n me but she might a&k me to 
a party to tlie waterfall on Sunday next.*' As he was saying this, he 
touched his whiskers in such a fashion, that I could not venture to urge 
a request which would have the eUccc of involving him in so ungenteel 
a familiarity. I took my leave; and wishing my excellent I’ricnd every 
success against whoever should stand in his way, either at Almack’s or 
St. Stephen's Chapel, I proceeded to Father L'Esirange, who I under- 
stood had been lately engaged in converting the daughter of an aider- 
man, as a beautiful set-od* against the New Reformation, and attained 
my object. At seven o’clock I proceeded to the civic palace, and found 
some four huiidreii assembled. Dinner being announced, a tremendous 
rush took place. I found some difficulty in effecting my entrance ; but 
being once in, I derived suppleness and agility from my somewhat 
slender configuration, and got nearly to the top of the banquet-room ; 
but here I started back niib astonishment. What did 1 behold! It 
was not the Duke of Noithumbciland who had amazed me. In him 
I saw what I had been prepared to expect, — u fine and open-faced 
Englishman, with great suavity and kindliness of look, combining a 
manly good-ifature with the bearing that belongs to bis station. Nei- 
ther was it Archdeacon Singleton, though I might have been surprised 
to find ill a nortliern parson the easy, affable^ and polished gentleman, 
which he is known to be. Neither was it the stupendous load of viands, 
and the array of champaigne and burgundy, and the still more remark- 
able avidity with which the civic spectators beheld the repast, from 
which the taiiialisiiig necessity of grace delayed them. No; if I was 
lost in wonder, it was under the influence of a more justifiable motive 
for astonishmtmt. It was tl»e sight ofMr. Blike! To see a Catholic 
in that room at all was notable ; to see a Catholic distinguished for his 
zeal and talents, as w’ell as high station, was leniarkable; to see Mr. 
Blake, the fiiend of Lord Plunkct, was extraordinary; but to behold 
him placed almost next to the Lord Mayoi himself, and occupying the 
chief place in the very penetralia of the Corporation, w'as prodigious. 
It was only wlien the clatter of knives and forks had w'arned me that 
the main buhiness of the evening had commenced, that I recovered 
from my astonishment. At first, a profound taciturnity prevailed. This 
I attributed, in a great measure, to the engrossing assiduity with wh.ch 
the company were discharging the chief office for which a Corporator 
should exist; but even after the process of digestion hud comiiKMiccd, 
and that of eating had terminated, when the huge frame of many a city 
functionary was thrown back upon the chairs that creaked heneuih their 
burdens, a deep melancholy prevailed. Their disiral aspect, however, 
gave way to a more animated expression, when the corks flew from the 
flasks of champaigne, and they began to wash away, in their drauglits 
of oblivion, the recollection of the national disasters. Still, whenever 
they looked up towards “ the Remembrancer,’' as ifliis name operated as 
a talisman to the memory, the scowl upon their visages returned. Nor 
was his physiognomy at all calculated to cheer them. Catholic emancipa- 
tion seemed to be written upon it. The deep, thoughtful, and far-sighted 
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expression uliich habitually belongs to Mr. Blake had been superseded by 
an hilaiity, which made him look as if he came to make merry at a festi- 
val which he regardcfl as the wake of the Constitution. The feelings, 
however, which pressed heavily upon the corporators, were alleviated by 
the announcement of a toast, which produced an immense excitation. Tlie 
health of the Duke of Cumberland ’’ignited the whole assembly- The 
damp which hung upon them was set on fire, and diffused itself round 
the room in a splendid hlazc of loyalty. They did not confine them- 
selves to the ordinary demonstrations of enthusiasm. Shouts, yells, and 
whoops rose from hundreds of widely expanded throats, as they prepared 
to offer a libation to the spirit of genuine rrotestantism, which is concen- 
trated and embodied in that beloved Prince ! 1 imagined that Mr. Blake 
would have lost his composure, but his expression of exultation was only 
heightened by the smile of sardonic derision with which he contemplated 
this exhibition of wild uproar, which resembled the drunkenness of 
sailors who shout for the captain while the vessel is going down. The 
lieaith of “ The Duke of Wellington, the saviour of his country,” was of 
course received with all the execration which it deserved. The Lord 
Mayor proposed the Lortl liicutcnant. Ilis grace rose with that plain 
dignity and unembarrassed frankness which characterize him, and told 
the assembly that the administration of justice should be impartial in 
Ireland. This intimation, which was a broad hint that the Dublin she- 
riffs should no longer be nominated by the corporation, dimised through 
the meeting a presentiment of annihilation. They stood as dismayed as 
the Baliylonian feasters <n Mr. Martin’s picture. The Duke having 
given them this broad hint, took his leave. Mr. George Moore seized 
immediate advantage of his absence to prove the justice of the appella- 
tion which is given him in the House of Commons, where the strcniioiis- 
ness of his opinions, contrasted with his manner, has caused for liim the 
title of “ Sir Forcible Feeble.” He delivered himself of dn elaborate 
discussion upon the Protestant colonies,” suggesting that the bogs 
and fens of Ireland afforded tlie only appropriate place of refuge to the 
mourners over tlie Constitution of 1688. At the sound of 1688, even 
his constituents could not help laughing, recollecting the immortal ridi- 
cule with which the everlasting burthen of his parliamentary psalmody 
had been covered by, the Solicitor-General. However, the soporific 
powers of Mr. Moore prevailed over this sudden burst of merriment, 
and dulness, under liis auspices, was not slow in reasserting her domi- 
nion. Tlie general oscitatum that distended every jaw, brought the 
learned and lionourahle member for the City of Dublin, and guardian 
of ilie Kegistry Office, to his seat. The effect of liis eloquence remained 
fur a considerable period manifest in the sense of weariness that pressed 
itself upon the assembly. The Lord Mayor at length bethought him- 
selt of an expeditmt to dispel the torpor, by proposing, by w'ay of anti- 
thesis to the liord Lieutenant, The Duke of Northumberland.” This 
sugoe^tion generated a very important incident, and, as my readers may 
he diKpr)scd to suspect that the tone which I have hitherto adopted is 
not one exactly suited to the fidcility of grave historical narrative, I 
think it better to c^uote, \erbatim, from the Dublin Evening Packet, the 
detail given by IVTr. Sheriff Mansfield, the proprietor, of the catastrophe 
writh which these testivities were closed : — 

“ On the Lord Mayor proposing the health of* The Duke of Northum- 
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berland and the Noble House of Percy/ Mr. John Judkin Butler, who 
was sitting within four persons of the Lord Mayor, rose, and said aloud, 

♦ 1 have drunk that toast before; and d-^n me if 1 drink it again, for 
he is a base ajwslate.* Tiie Lord Mayor, on hearing so unexpected 
and so gross an insult passed on his Majesty’s representative, imme- 
diately rose and said, * 1 will not sit here and allow any individual at 
my table to make use of language reflecting on the Noble Duke who ho- 
noured us with his company this day ; 1 therefore will insist on the indi- 
vidual who has been guilty of such conduct to withdraw.’ Mr. Butler 
refused to obey the Lord Mayor's request, and still went on saying the 
Duke was an apostate, when a near relative of the Lord Mayor s ad- 
vanced to Mr. Butler, and said he hoped he (Mr. Butler) would see the 
propriety of complying with his Lordship's request. 

“ Mr. Butler demanded, ‘ Do you, sir. tell me to leave the room?' 
Hie Lord Mayor's brother — ‘ 1 tell you that you ought to leave it.* 
Mr. Butler — “ 1 tell you that T will not leave the room for you, sir, or 
the Lord Mayor; and I demand, if you are a gentleman, sir, that you 
will give mo your card !* The Lord Mayor hearing and seeing such 
violence of language and the gesticulation that accompanied it, and ap- 
prehending a breach of the peace, desired two peace officers to be sta- 
tioned in the room. Mr. Butler, notwithstanding, went on for some 
time mutteriim imprecations upon apostates of all kinds, when at length 
an Alderman proposed ‘The health of the Lord Mayor, and good 
night,’ which being drunk, his Lordship retired ; and thus ended this 
unseemly affair.** • 

However, it was not here that an affair which, in such an assembly, 
cannot be justly designated as unseemly, concluded. Mr. Sheriff' Hoyte 
gave a dinner, which the Lord Mayor declined to attend, as Mr. Judkin 
Butler had been invited. 'I'he only remaining event which remains to 
be recorded is, that Mr. Judkin Butler, on being called on for a toast at 
Mr. Sheriff Hoyte's dinner, proposed the health of a gentlemen whonl 
he declared to be far better entitled to the name of “ the Liberator,** 
than Mr. O’Connell. He alluded, he said, to IVIr, Peter Burro wes 
“ the Chief Commissioner of the Insolvent Court/* and, although his 
political principles differed essentially from the opinions of Mr. Bur- 
rowes, yet, as that impartial administrator of a very salutary law (loud 
cheers) had conferred repeated obligations on a great majoiity of the 
gentlemen whom he had the honour to address, (loud cheers) he should 
be the first to hold out an example of the propriety of merging public 
animosities in the sense of individual benefit, and he slmuld, thcrci'ore, 
propose the health of the man to whom the guild of merchants, and 
indeed almost the whole Common Council were so largely, and many 
of them were so ncently, and were likely to be again so speedily, 
indebted." It is almost unnecessary to add that the effect of this speech 
was electrical, and that the health of “ the Liberator " w'as drunk with 
graceful acclamation. 1) emocritus. 
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A VISIT TO NEUSTEAD* IN THE YEARS 1816 AN1» 1829 . 

1 AM just returned from Neiivstead Abbey, a place which is associated 
in niy mind with the most interesting recollections. 1 remember the 
first time that 1 saw the place was in my early days, and soon after 
Lord Byron’s marriage. 

The Abbey was not, at that time, usually shown to strangers, but, 
through the favour of a female domestic, we were permitted to spread 
our cold collation in the hall. 1 remember walking through the vene- 
rable cloisters, with my head full of romance, and a volume of the 
** Hebrew Melodies’* in my hand, lent to me by “ my Lord's own gen- 
tleman.” 

This said personage, whose intimate connexion with the great poet 
invested him with considerable importance in my estimation, conde- 
scended to escort our party to see the ** ragged rock, ’’that monument of 
folly, raised at so much expense and trouble by the old Lord. 1 re- 
member listening, for the twentieth time, to the traditionary story of 
the ship which was launched upon the lake by the whimsical old gen- 
tleman, realizing the prophecy of Mother Sliiptoo, that “ a man of war 
would sail over Sherwood Fore.st.” In the castle, which is an octagon 
building of a modern date, our guide pointed out to us some curiosities 
which they had purchased during their late sojourn abroa^— -sucli as a 
large Turkish coat of horse hair, and some Albanian trifles. On our 
return to the Abbey, my insatiable curiosity relative to Lord Byron’s 
adventures was met by a ])lain unvarnished description, which, in some 
degree, weakened the illusion created by the glowing tint thrown over 
the graphic sketches of the “ Childe.” 

My c tm panion was the son of a farmer, and, according to vulgar 
phraseology, a “ chip of the old block.” He was certainly a decisive 
proof that education alone cannot confer ability ; for though Lord Byron 
had bestowed much culture upon him, the sod did not appear to me of 
a productive quality: he was of llie inferior mental stature, or, at 
least, with a capacity formed for the ordinary duties of life. Ilow far 
the noble baid might be disappointed in his })roject of manufacturing a 
convenient travelling companion out of such humble materials, I can- 
not pretend to say ; but the honest enthusiasm, with which his protege 
dwelt upon the good qualities of his patron, proved that he was not 
deficient in the sterling virtue of gratitude. “ Ah !’* said he, “ rny 
Lord may be odd, but he has such a good heart !” But to return to 
the Abbey. 

It was in a very dilapidated state, and the garden a complete wilder- 
ness. In the front court was the fountain described in “ Don Juan” — 


• Newstead Abbey, the hereditary seat of the Byrons, is situated in the middle 
of Sherwood Forest, and was built by Henry II. as an expiatory offering to the 
manes ot Thomas a Becket. The monks enjoyed uiiinterriipted possession of the 
abbey till the reign of Henry VI 11. who ]^rseciited them with merciless cruelty, 
and loinjudled them to abandon the place. 

It was bestowed by this monarch upon Sir John Byron, and sustained a siege 
during the civil ^ars m Cromwell’s usurpation. 

On the restoration of Charles 1 1, its lawful possessors, who had followed the for- 
tunes of their exiled sovereign, were reinstated in their possessions. 
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Symmetrical^ but deck'd with carvings quaint. 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade. 

And here perhaps a monk, and there a saint/* 

I'lie cloisters were, at that time, peculiarly dreary and desolate-looking. 
'I'hey formed an area, in the centre of which stood a stagnant fish-pond. 
The green sward surrounding it — tlie Gothic windows, overgrown and 
partially obscured by the dark foliage of the spreading ivy, carried the 
imagination back to the dismal period of the monastic ages, an impres- 
sion which gathered strength as we examined the cloisters. Here the 
different cells were separated by low Gothic arches ; and a narrow slip, 
partitioned oif by bricks, was pointed out to us as the grave of each so- 
litary inmate. Several w^orkinen were busily employed in digging 
around the foundations of the cloisters in search of concealed treasures — 
an hypothesis founded upon the discovery of a large brazen eagle at the 
bottom ot the lake, containing a number of MSS. This research, how- 
ever, like many others of a similar kind, proved a fruitless one ; and 
afuT several of the peaceful tenants of the cloisters had been sacrile- 
giously torn from their long resting places, the pursuit was abandoned. 
Two or three of the skeletons were laid up in the chapel. Our entrance 
to the Abbey was up a flight of stone steps opening into a large hall. 
The w'alis, formerly covered with figures placed in niches, were de- 
prived of their ornaments during the life of the late lord. The mantel- 
piece was curiously formed of inlaid marble in various colours, and on 
each side were portraits of two favourite dogs. In the dining-room, 
which was of a moderate size, and handsomely furnished, were six 
family portraits, one of which represented a handsome man in judicial 
lobes. This .same poi trait I have lately seen in those apartments in 
St. James’.s Palace occupied by the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, half-sister to the 
poet, 'llie state bed-room opened out of the dining-room. The bed 
furniture was black and crimson, with an infinity of gilt ornaments, and 
surmounted by tlie large eagle found in the lake. Lord Byron’s bed- 
room was furnished comfortably, or rather, 1 should observe, luxuri- 
ously ; indeed, the embellishments throughout the habitable part of the 
old mansion, seemed more calculated to yield temporal y than perma- 
nent aceomniodatioh, and formed a melancholy contrast to the spine of 
desolation which yawned through the venerable archway. 

Whether it aro.se from a sentiment in the poet’s mind, that his 
eventful life was not exactly couhur de rose, or wlieiher the choice of 
the bed-furiiiture was left to the taste of the upholsterer, is a matter 
of idle fancy ; but I certainly recollect that the whole drapery blushed 
“ celestial rosy red.” Tliere were two travelling cots of brass, with 
hangings of mosquito net, lined with pink. A small niche, now thrown 
open into the room, was at that time used as a closet. It was from 
this spot that Lord Byron, who is well known to have been infected by 
that involuntary belief in supernatural inHuenees which always attends 
a high degree of excitement in imaginative minds, used to fancy Chat 
he heard certain miiaculous sounds. 

Ills page, who slept in an adjoining chamber, was often locked up 
in this closet by way of experiment ; and it is said that he never en- 
tered the room without examining it. 

Indeed, so early as his youthful connexion with the “ Mary” of his 
muse, Lord Byron was accustomed to the visitation of “ Bogles,” on 
his way from Newstead to Annesley Park. 
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Mrs. Byron's room, which was suffered to remain exactly in the 
same state in which she leff it, was small, and opened into a breakfast- 
room, containing nothing wotth observation except a fine picture of the 
Annun(;iation. The library was neatly and elegantly furnished. 
Amongst the numerous paintings was a print of the Senate House, 
Cambridge ; and near the fire-place were two finely polished skulls 
fixed upon pedestals. The grey walls of the banqueting-room were 
studded with heads of plaster of Paris. Tlic ceiling was beautiful, and 
the chimney-piece covered with figures in different devices. 

At the end of this long, narrow room, lay the stone* coffin found 
amongst the ruins, and the cup formed of a human skull. Both 
these awful mementos of mortality were used in Lord Byron’s con- 
vivial parties — the one as a wine-cooler, and the other as a drinking 
vessel. In a small room adjoining, was the portrait of old James 
Murray, who had lived in the family upwards of seventy years. The 
inscription on the favourite dog Boatswain lay in the musical gallery, 
and a quadrangular monument of the purest marble, crowned by a 
lambent fiamc, records the attachment of the poet to his sole faithful 
friend, whose virtues are proudly exalted above the boasted claims of 
humanity. 

From this gallery you overlook the whole range of cloisters, which 
1 have before described. There was one particular incident which is 
strongly impressed upon my recollection. 

As our party were ranging and prying into every nook and corner 
with all the restless curiosity of youth, in the full glow of health and 
animal spirits, we suddenly ran up a flight of steps, and incau- 
tiously lifting up the latch of an inner apartment, came full upon 
the old Steward. The old man, who was busily engaged in his 
sanctum-sanctorum, which he had converted into a workshop, threw 
down his tools, and trembling with suppressed agitation, sternly bade 
us “ begone !" We fled with precipitation ; but I remember lingering 
behind with a feeling of remorse, as 1 gazed upon the venerable domes- 
tic, whose silvery locks and impotent rage, as with tremulous move- 
ments he pursued his craft, formed a striking contrast to the light elas- 
tic steps and lieedless gaiety of my coinpanioKs, and whose incoherent 
miitterings and saddened aspect reproved the .distant strains of mirth 
wliicli concluded the unseasonable adventure. The old man relented 
at my sympathetic looks and broken apologies. 1 don't mean to 
alarm you,” said be, ** you seem to be a civil person ; but there are so 
many vagabonds coming here and destroying things. 1 have lived here 
many generations, and it is sad to see the old place t'ttmbling to pieces.” 
Such was Newstcad in the summer of 1815. Fourteen years had made 
no greater alteration in its general aspect than such as the hand of in- 
dustry and taste had effected. On the glassy surface of the smooth 
lake, as heretofore, the deep shadows of the surrounding woodlands 
were reflected in miniature proportions, and the sloping banks — 

With their greed. fno^ fix’d upon the flood.” 

Some light pleasure-boats lay at anchor, and a brood of ducks replaced 
the milk-white swans that formerly brooded in their liquid bed." 
The abbey had undergone considerable repairs ; the Gothic ruin of the 
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archway was carefully preserved ; and the rolling volumes of clouds 
seen tlirougli the open space, presented no unapt resemblance to a pa- 
noramic view of the northern regions. The court was laid open, and 
the antique fountain transplanted into the inner court, where it supplied 
the place of the green fish-pond. Several of the quaint figures orna- 
menting the fountain were ranged in the passages ; tliere were two or 
three stone crosses ; a huge gaping frog ; a monstrous specimen of th6 
human face divine, and the head of an Egyptian mummy. The stone 
steps were displaced, and our entrance now lay through the large Gothic 
archway of the cloisters. These last-mentioned monkish dwellings are 
now converted into servants* offices, and a whole range of gloomy cells 
transformed into places of substantial enjoyment; no longer the abodes 
of penitence and prayer, these walls resound with other strains than 
ave marias, and merry peals from laughter-loving mortals succeed to 
the dull chime of the midnight bell. Before you ascend the staircase, 
a smart, dapper groom of the chambers, who oificiates on the occasion, 
presents you with a patent pen, for the purpose of inserting your 
name in a book kept for the use of the visitors. 

In the gallery, 1 recognised the portraits of the two favourite dogs. 
Colonel Wiidman was in the act of explaining them to a party of gen- 
tlemen, and seemed to do the honours of the old abbey with peculiar 
grace and satisfaction. 

The dcsigiiation of the rooms, of course, was altered, but the charac- 
ter of the pi ice appeared to have been an object of studied solicitude. 
Instead of a ruinous building, partially furnished with local comforts, 
Newstcad had been metamorphosed into a handsome piece of modern 
antiquity — a receptacle of high-backed chairs, finely varnished — cabi- 
nets of the reigii of Elizabeth, and giants dressed in complete suits of 
armour. 

'riic bnnqueting-ruoin was turned into a delightful drawing-room, 
hung' with portraits, and embellished by one of Bioadwood’s grand ca- 
binet piano- iortes ; a small, elegant harp, and work-tables profusely 
covered with fashionable nick-nacks, and unfinished samples of female 
industry. Tlie stone coffin was exchanged for a superb cabinet, repre- 
senting the battles of Julius Ca»sar. But the ’p>''*icipal object wliich 
arrested my attention was a half-length portrait of Byron, by Philips, 
which hung over the mantel-piece, in poetical character and classical cos- 
tume. There is, in the countenance, a mingled expression of melancholy 
and reckless daring, truly characteristic. The other principal portraits 
are those of Sir John Byron ; H. R. II, the Duke of Sussex, in his co- 
ronation robes ; the colonel in full uniform — his lady, and some other 
members of the family. 

In one of the cages in the window 1 noticed patches of sowing 
silk threaded in the wires, and upon inquiry found that it was the 
workmanship of the “ weaver bird/* who was regularly supplied, by 
the ladies of the family, with matejrials for his trade. The old hall, 
dining-room, and inner oak room, '^remain in an unfinished state, but 
the rest of the apartments are fittfd'up in a comfortable antique style. 
In the room which is generally appropriated to 11. R. H. tlie Duke 
of Sussex, during his frequent visits to the abbey, stands a large bed 
with tent-stitch hangings lined with rich lutestring, and the walls deco- 
rated with tapestry. Amongst the principal pictures throughout the 
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place, 1 noticed the Duchei^s of Cleveland, Nell Gwyn, and a fancy 
piece representing the charger of the Colonel breaking loose from the 
hands of a soldier at the sound of the distant trumpet. The best por- 
trait I have understood to be that of Mrs. Oldfield, the actress. The 
gardens are highly cultivated, and laid out with much taste and judg- 
ment, so as to suit the general aspect of the place. 

From a retired arbour, formed by a weeping birch, you have a de- 
lightful view of two sparkling fountains, and in the depth of the wilder- 
ness still remain the two satyrs, or, as the country people say, ** the ould 
lard's devds,” m all their unblushing graces. 

There is also a French garden laid out very tastefully, and you are 
startled by the sudden flight of some remarkably fine Chinese pheasants. 

On the other side of the abbey a large sheet of water, surrounded by 
hanging woods and running up into a narrow islet towards the gardens, 
forms a very picturesque scene. 

The old chapel is fitted up very handsomely, and the windows arc of 
stained glass. A few steps lead to an elevated flooring, furnished as a 
sitting room, in which the family attend every Sunday to hear divine 

service performed by the chaplain. Colonel W generally officiates 

as clerk, but the chapel is always particularly crowded during the 
period of H. R. Highness’s visits, who is accustomed to supply his place, 
and whose clear, firm intonation is the admiration of the surrounding 
villagers. 

By accident, I heard that Lord Byron’s favourite sister was expected 
on the following day. Full of the ideas connected with a visit from this 
enthusiastic lady to the seat of her ancestors, 1 passed on to the cloisters, 
and stooping to caress the grandson of Boatswain, a flne noble-looking 
animal, who had followed the remains of liis noble master from Giecce, 
and who now lay crouching in the aisles, like the genius of the place, 
I passed through the Gothic arch and bade adieu to Newsicad Abbey. 


TKK ‘^ANNUALS.” 

Again the revolving year has brought round the month of November, 
when these charming little works come forth, to enliven the dull days of our 
northern winter with their elegant embellishments and entertaining iniM'el- 
laneoiis literature. Although it is not a long period since Mr. Ackennanii 
introduced them amongst us, we begin to look for them, with the other luxu- 
ries of civilization, as fresh contributions to our funds of rational annisenient. 
As we “progress’* (to use a Yankee word) in refinraient and artificial 
life, we see new objects spontaneously arising out of thiPfhdustry of man to 
administer to our enjoyments, through the inexhaustible fecundity of human 
invention. We know not more agreeable jire^ents than these annuals, on 
many accounts. They serve as receptacles tor the fugitive poetry of the he^-t 
writers of tlie day; they encourage artists, and bring every year into 
view the most exquisite specimens of book-engraving ever laid before the 
public ; they direct the attention polite literature and the 

arts; and though they may cuntril|jli|dfc|l! dwe or nothing to the stock of our 
national literature, they are use{Vi{l^>l^.X^ords, from year to year, of the 
changes in literary taste and styl# wkltk are for ever taking place amongst 
us. What a contrast do they preiffit to some of the preceding new year's 
gifts for young persons! — to the sickly trash which was formerly poured forth 
at Christmas in the shape of keepsakes and carols ! It is the great mark of 
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national progression, that even the most trifling productions it sends forth are 
as highly wrought as possible ; it tends to exalt the character of the country 
among foreigners ; and it polishes the mind, which, accustomed to dwell on 
the most finished things, will not afterwards relish mediocrity. "J'hiis art is 
stimulated and high excellence attained, a pure taste infused into the public 
mind, and even the air rendered graceful and the carriage ])olite ; for fanii- 
liarit^y with the host things in art insensibly aftects the muniiers, and tends 
to increase refinement. 

The first Annual which has reached our hands for 1830 is, “ The Literary 
Souvenir," which more than supports its previous reputation in the embellihh- 
merits, (of u Inch we have given an account, under our head “ Fine Arts;**) 
and this is saying much, considering its former volumes, and ^^hat it has 
already exhibited. The literary part of the volume contains several pieces 
superior to those in the number preceding it, though, as a w hole, last year 
the literary portion of the Souvenir was more select ; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, there is more inequality now in the merit of its contents. Last 
year, it was the superior of the family of Annuals in this respect ; not that in 
the ))resent numhe:* there is any deficiency of talent, which is secured by tlie 
names of Fraed, llemans, Galt, James Montgomery, Dale, Harry Cornwall, 
Haiiim, (irattaii, Milford, Howitt, Howring, Ilervey, Caroline Houles, 
Moir, Joanna Baillic, Mrs. Norton, &c. besides the KditoFs, and others. 
“ The Legend of Drachenfels,” by Praed, is one of the best pieces in the 
volume, full <»f ease and dignity, simple, and powerful. There is a very 
sweet poem by Caroline Bowles, breathing tenderness; and one of the 
same character by Mary Howitt, in triplets, a measure for such a subject. 
'^Tbe Pet Lamb’^ we do not admire, it having an air of stiffness when ap- 
plied Ui familiar subjects. Mrs. llemans is here, in all the glorious richness 
and beauty wdiich stamps her the first female poet of the day : her powers 
are varied, yet always effective ; and she never fatigues by tliat eternal same- 
DOSS, that copious pouring-out of similar ideas, in set words that change their 
position but are ever the same, which is the sin of some writers of her sex. 
She has two or three charniiiig pieces in this year*s Souvenir, and we scarcely 
know which to prefer. ^K)beron and Titania,” by Ilervey, is as hoautiful as 
the engraving, which is saying no little. Barry Cornwall’s “ Ruins of 1’inie” 
is in his best manner. But our space, which must admit a notice of all these 
interesting periodicals, forbids our particularising more, than that the Kdi- 
tor has contributed four pieces of merit, one of which we subjoin, after 
“ Kvening Time,” by James Montgomery, the well-knowm, unobtrusive, and 
meritorious author of “"i'lie Wanderer of Switzerland not that we should 
not gl idly copy more copiously had w'e room. 

At evening time let there be light ; 

Iiife*d little day draw's near its close ; 

Around me fall the shades of night, 

The night of death, the grave*s repose : 

To crown ray joys, to end my woes, 

At evening time let there be light ! 

M evening time let there he light : 

Stormy and dark hath been iny day ; 

Yet rose the morn divinely bright. 

Dews, birds, and blossoms, cheer’d the way : 

O for one sweet, one parting ray ! — 

At evening time let there be light ! 

At evening time thmr«M/ be light 
For God hath must be : 

Fear, Doubt, and AaguSah' take their flight, 

His glory now it ripan on me ; 

Mine eyes shall hit wlvation see : 

— 'Tis evening time, and there is light ! 


Zech xiv. 7* 
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The followin^f is from the Editor's pen, selected rather from its coming 
more within our limits for extract, than for its being superior to his other 
contributioiis : it is entitled a Sketch from Heal Life/* 

I saw her in the mom of hope, in life’s delicious spring, 

A radiant creature of the earth, just bursting on the wing , 

Elate and joyous as the lark when first it soars on high, 

M^ithout a shadow in its path — a cloud upon the sky ! 

I see her yet — so fancy deems — ^lier soft, unbruided hair, 

Gleaming like sun-light U])on snow, above her forehead lair 

Her large dark eyes, of changing light, the winning smile th^t ])l.'iy'd 

In dimpling sweetness, round a mouth Expression's self had ni.ide ! 

And light alike of heart and step, she bounded on her way, 

Nor dream’d the flowers that round her bloom’d would ever know decay ; 

She had no winter in her note, hut evermore would sing 
(What darker season had she proved ?) of spring, — of only sjiring ! 

Alas ! alas ! that hopes like her’s, so gentle and so bright. 

The growth of many a happy year, one wayward hour should hliglit , — 

Bow' down her fair, but fragile form, her brilliant brow o’ercasi , 

And make her beauty — like her bliss — a shadow of the past ! 

Years came and went — ^^ve met again — hut what a change was there ! -- 
The glassy calmness of the eye, that whisjier’d of despair; — 

The fitfiil flushing of the cheek, — the lips compress'd and thin, — 

Tlie clench of the attenuate hands, — proclaim’d the strife within ! 

Yet, for each ravaged charai of earth, some pitying power ha«l given 
Beauty, of inoie than mortal birth,- - a spell tliut breiithcd of llea\en I 
And us she bent, resign’d and meek, beneath the clitistening blow', 

With all a martyr’s fervid faith her features seem'd to ghnv, 

No wild reproach— n(A bitter word— in the sad hour w'as spoken, 

F(»r hopes deceived, for love betray’d, and plighted pledges broken; — 

Like him who for his murderers pray’d, — she wept, but did not chide. 

And her last orisons arose for him for whom she died ! 

Thus— thus — too oft the traitor man repays fond woman’s truth ; 

Thus bligliting, iii his wild caprice, the blossoms of her youth ; 

And sad it is, in griefs like these, o’er visions loved and lost. 

That the truest and the tenderest hearts must always suffer must ! 

Among the prose it is diffleiilt to point out the host, and it would perhaps 
be invidious Mr. Grattan’s Love Draught/’ will be read with pleasure by 
those fond of national manners well described. An Incident at Sea/* is 
good, llie “ (lity of the Desert,” striking. ’Fhc “ Forest of St. Eupliemia/' 
is an exceedingly pleasingly told story, mid Ithran, the Demoniac,” by W. 
How'itt, exhibits much power. We forbear to mention others ; it suffices to 
say, that the Editor has shown his usual tact in getting up his uork. His 
plates are verv superior, and the literary contents of his volume will not ilis-*. 
appoint his readers. We shall rejoice to hear that his assiduity, as well 
as that of his brother editors, find the due appreciation, according to their 
several claims ; and Mr. Watts will thus have nothinj|, to fear for tlie re- 
ward of his exertions. v? 

The phites of the Winter s Wreath,” published by Whittaker and C’o. 
wo noticed in the “ Fine Arts ” of our last number. The literary part is re- 
markable for having many contributors w’hose names arc not to be found in 
tlie other “ Annuals,” besides many well known to the public. It is edited 
and ])rinted at Liverpool, by E. Smith, where it was projected originally, and 
is iiHcribed to the venerable point of merit this volume ranks 

high, 'riiere is much charming, ;.^S|^^attered through its pages, but its 
tasteful prose dwells rather too subjects. There is, how- 
ever, a siiriiikling of criticism it which the public will well 

judge. To mention the pieces opj^mhlis, Delta, and others, well-known, 
who appear hero, would be supei^u^s.' One or two contributors are little or 
wholly unknown by the public and ourselves. Of these J. U. C. is both a 
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prose and verse contributor, and no mean one in point of power- J. C. '' To 
the Departed,” has merit; so has W. B. C.; Mr. Wiffiii, and Miss Ilowitt, 
both appear in tasteful poetical contributions. I>r. Bowring, Miss Bowles, 
the Rev- J. Parry, H. F. Chorley, Archdeacon AVraiigJiain, &c. contribute 
severally prose or verse, and make up a volume wliich, in the elegance of 
its typography, is not surpassed by^ any printed in Lfuidon, and is a de(;ided 
improvement on its predecessor. The following is from the pen of Mr. 
Roscoe, entitled, “ Lines prefixed to the work on Monandrian Plants.' ' 

God of the changeful year ! — amidst the glow 
Uf strength and beauty and transcendent grace, 

Which as the mountain heights, or deep below. 

In she! ter M vales, and deep sequester M place, 

Thy forms of vegetable life asaumc , 

Whether thy pines, with giant arms display'd. 

Brave the cold north, or wrapt in Eastern glooni. 

Thy trackless forests sweep a world of shade , — 

< )r wlictluir, scenting oceanV heaving lireasl. 

Thy oiloiiferotis isles innumeroiis rise, 

Or iindei various lighter forms imprest, 

Of fruits and flowers. Thy works delight our eyes - 
God of all life ! whatever those forms may lie, 

O in.iy they all unite in liaising Thee ! 

The next Annual which has come to ua is the Iris,'* a new religious 
one, edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale. 'Fhe plates are nearly all of them 
figure engravings from the old masters, and very well executed. Murillo, 
<.’arlo Ihilce, Claude, Leonardo da Vinci; a striking engraving from .1 Lie- 
veus, lfl;}0‘, of the “ Raising of Lazarus;” an antique of Christ in (Jethse- 
maiie, and C'aracci, Cignani, and Barrocio, are the masters and \v«uks «)ri 
wliich the graver has been employed hy Smith, Gr.*»ves, Songster, Engleheart, 
and others. It is entitled by the editor “ a Ijiterary and Religious Oflering,” 
but, as may be suppo.sed, is almost entirely of the latter character. Tlu 5 
names of ilowitt. Cornier, Stchbing, Baynes,'!'. Roscoe, Heber, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, I’riiigle, Browme, Watts, Bayley, Macauley, Strickland, xMrs. Godwin, 
Gaunter, besides the editor’s own, which, to us, occurs too frequently, are 
thuse*best known as w’riters hy the public. T'he attempt lias the merit of ii«i- 
velty to rcconiinend it, and they who deem the existing Annuals not sufli- 
cieiitly grave will he suited here. The idea of engraving the religious pic- 
tures of the Ancient Masters is a happy one, and deserves encouragement ; 
several of the present are very finely executed. The }uctiirc from Lieveii^* 
is a very extraordinary and singular one, highly effective, and producing a 
thrill of the supcrn^ural on the observer’s mind. In rcsjieci to tiie literary 
part, The Madonna and Child,” hy tlie editor, reminds somew iiai <*V 
JMilton's Nativity Hymn. “ Wonders and Murmurs,” hy .1 C. Hall, is 
^ood. “ The Guardian Spirit,” by Stebbiug, does him credit ; it is chaste ami 
^ood ; and “ The Slave Dealeiv l>y Tliomas Pringle, whose sweet jioetry 
bu well known to the jmblic by his little volume entitled “ Kphcineride^,” is 
in his most simple and pleasing manner. Of the prose w'c do not thiidv so 
highly as of the pocih^y. The religious world is hound to give tlie editor 
credit for his attempt to please them, and will no doubt estimate hi** hook 
in the value that can be fairly affixed upon it ; for no litth* labour and talent 
have been expended in getting it up. 

Ackermann's “ Forget me Not,” the fruitful sire of an imTeating family, 
has made an improvement this year in its literary contents. The tmgrav- 
ings we have noticed elsewhere. The literary contributors are very various, 
and among them is Mr. Jeffirey, J|S 39 te^Jl(oiitgomery, Miss Mitford, Galt, 
Bayley, llofland. Delta, Bowniij|,.^S^aw» Barton, ^ViLon, Hogg, and 
numerous other names, weU ji^^mfep.pul>lic ; and some of the jiicces 

are of very superior literary i^nt. * l^^rose articles, too, will be found 
entertaining, and the editor (Mr. Shol^^has the merit of bringing out 
one or two names new to us in the AniiUals ; among tliese is Miss M. A. 
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Cursham. Her contribution does her honour ; it is entitled The Destinies.” 
'Hie foilowin#? lines of Byron, written in his boylioud, to Mary,” (Mrs. 
Musters,) about a year before her marriage, are a curiosity on many ac- 
counts. 

Adieu to sweet ]\lary for ever ! 

From her I must quickly depart ; 

Though the fates us from eac'h other sever, 

Still her image will dwell in my heart. 

The dame that within my heait burns, 

Ts unlike what in lovers* liearts glows ; 

The love which for Mary I feel. 

Is lur purer than Cupid bestows. 

I wish not your peace to disturb, 

I wish not your joys to molest 

Mistake not my passion for love, 

’Tis your friendship alone I request. 

Not ten thousand lovers could feel 
The friendship my bosom contains , 

It will ever within my heait dwell, 

VVTiile the warm hhiod Hows through my veins. 

IMay the i*uler of heaven look down. 

And my Mary from evil ilefend ! 

May she ne*er know adversity’s frown, 

]\lay her happiness ne’er have an end ’ 

Oim;c more, iny sweet Mary, adieu ! 

Faiewell ! 1 with anguish repeat ; 

For ever 1*11 think ujum you, 

^Vhile^this heart in my bosom shall beat 

“ 'Fhe Amulet, or Christian and Literary Remembrancer/’ edited by S. (; 
Hall, comes out this year with recommendations to public favoitr which it 
will lie dillicult to withstand. Two plates, of the most high ly-fi inched cJia- 
racter, are firominent features, engraved at an enormous expensi*, and cer- 
t.iinly fine specimens of art, (including the usual number,) are ;im<ing its 
attractions. The improvement of this periodical, and the industry of its 
editor, are unquestionable. Its contents are of the religious eliaracter, with- 
out any dry or fanatical hallucinations, tending rather to exhibit the jiiirity 
of Christian morality, than exclusive doctrines or bigh-wTOiight enthusiasm. 
It is a work to ho in the hands of all, and of young jieople particularly, Ui 
beguile an idle moment, and amuse a winter’s evening. 'Fhe contributors 
are nearly the sjime as tliose of last year; and the entire work does not fall 
short of tJie expectations raised by the reported liberality of the jiroprietors. 
Cur old friends Cunningham, Fringle, Ilemans, and Banim, are among the 
contributors; as are, Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, Mrs Norton, Archdcacoiw 
Wrangham, Mr. llowitt, T. i). Ooker, ivc. Mrs. Hall has contributeeP 
an Irisli tale, in her best manner; and the Editor has not overlaid tlio rea- 
der with too many of liis own contributions, as in some of the other annuals, 
but of his w'cll-kiiown poetical power has been too spai^ng- It is impossible, 
ill these works, to particularize the various grades of literary merit in the 
pieces ; and it would be invidious. The“ Amulet,” how’ever, it may be truly 
said, ranks high in this respect, and breathes a pure literary as well as moral 
tone, highly honourable to its management and professions. We dci not 
think the verses entitled I'he Crucifixion” do justice to tlie beautiful plate, 
wdiich is one of the vhej^d\ruvr€8 of La Keux, and sliould have been equally 
grand and impressive. The of Chaniouni,” and “ The Cruci- 
fixion,” are the two engravings we have already alluded ; besides 

tho.se, the “ Interview between thB Spaniards and Pei-uvians,” by W. Great- 
bach, after a painting by Briggs; *^ThoDoI*ty Bairn,” by Mitchell, from 
Wilkie *, “llie Sisters of Bethany by Danforth, from Leslie ; The Peda- 
gogue,” by lioodyear, from Smirke; '^The Fisherman’s Children,” by Rolls, 
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from and uthiMs, di> honour to llritUh art ; ?uid the discriin illation of 

the piildio will not fail t<» rJis(»)ver anti reward tlie assiduity displayetl in geU 
tiii^ lip the presinit and fifth voinmo of tiiis ele^fant work. Tlie foUowin^ 
sonnet, entitieil “ ( loiitomplatioii/' is from the pea of Mary Howitt> “A 
Sketfli from old John Biiiiyan.*' 

lie sate w'ilhin a silent cave, apart 

From men, upon a chair of diamond atone , 

Words lie spoke not, companions he had none, 

Ihit stedfastly pursued his lhoup;htfiil art; 

And us lie mused, he pull'd a skmder string. 

Which evermore within his hands he held ; 

And tJie dim cortain r<ise, wliich had coiireal’d 
His tliouphts , — the city of the lininortid King- - 
There pictured in its solemn pomp it lay, 

A glorious country stretching round al)oiit ; 

And, ihroiigli its golden gates, pass'd in ami out 
Men ot all nations on their heavenly way. 
f hi tins he mused, and mused tlie whole day long, 

Feeding his feehle faith till it grew strung. 

'I’ho second of the family of Annuals, “The Friendship's OfFerine:,” makes 
its appearance this month in a more superb binding than before. Truly cle- 
g.int, solid, and unique, last year, it is now rendered splendid by the addition 
of a |irofusion of gold. Mr. Pringle, the Kditor, has introduced several no- 
velties into the literary part: a dedication to a lady of rank, in rhyme, and 
a prologue, in the way of the olden time, are prefixed to the volume. The 
plates consist of a beautiful engraving of Inrner’s view of Vesu\ ins during 
an eruption ; it is engraved by Jeavons, and is well worthy of the artist, 
whose manner is accurately conveyed to the spectator hy the cojiper: we 
have iMrely been more pleased with any engraving. Tho frontispiece, “ L)ra,” 
by I>eaii, after Wood, is a plea^ng. soft jiictnre. “ Kcho,” is eharniiiig ; 
quite Italian. “ lie.iiling tlie New s,*^ from AVilkie, by llobinson, we prefer 
to “ (\itlierine of Arragon,” by llurnphrevs, from JiOslie Mine Own;*' 
“ Early Soimw;” “ 'I’lie Hoiieyniooii and Mary Queen of Scots prescnt- 
iiig her Son to the (’hurch (’oiiimis«5ioner!5,” ^c. arc very pleasing engrav- 
ings, and do criMlit to the work 'Fhe literary part, it is needless to repeat 
to oiir readeis, evinces high jiidgnient and taste. Tlie contents are more 
choice th.in they were J;ist year, and more care and aptitude have been dis- 
played in their arrangement. “The Friendship’s < life ring’' for XKii) will 
lie a general favourite, we are ]>erMiaded, on the triple ground of its literary 
merit,, it*- beautiliil engravings, and its idegaiit garb. Tlie literary ])art is 
furnished bv well-known writer?* of no small literary merit : James Montgo- 
nierv ot Sbetfield, T. Roscoe, the Ilowitts, Banim, Mitford, Hall, Dale, 
Delta, Clare, Frazer, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Godwin, Bowriilg, llofiand, Hogg, 
5St. .lohn, Kennedy, thinningham, iS:c. T'he editor has also contributeil 
several poetical pi»‘ces of his own, which abound in sweetness, and that 
simple beauty, which is, after all, the great charm in such works. 'I'liero is 
notliing sufiered to pass which is nut tasteful and elegrint ; and tins is, in 
our eyes, the great s^ret of making up an annual. Every tiling .should bo 
good ; notliing is expected that shall a.stound, and nothing can he excused 
whieli is low and ooar&e. We might cite as an illustration of lliis, the edi- 
torial tact di.splayed in an annual of great pretensions l.i^t year, one of the 
most exquisite in art ever got up — the illustrations spirited and superb, and 
well deserving patronage, but the effect of them deteriorated by unredeemed 
vulgarity in the literary ilepartment. We know not, from liaving no skill 
in heraldry, to whom Mr. Pringle lias dedicated his volume ; but as we are 
certain, from tlie description, that it caidoot be iier who “ dignifies the ducal 
])lace” of his Crrace of St. Alban's, we are satisfied, ^fhe iirologue, in imita- 
tion of the olflcn time, is very happy. ** Spoleto,’* by the editor, is the onl^ 
piece we have room to copy, for it must be recollected we have, in this arti- 
cle, to dispose of ten or a dozen works, all similar, yet all different ; all 
.'igrecable and beautiful, though perhaps not all cipially so. 

K 
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8FOLETO. 

A scene such as we picture in our dreams ; 

Orey castled roidcs, ^reen woods, and ^litteriiifir streams ; 

Mountains in massive grandeur towering high ; 

Spires gleaming in the soft Ausoniaii sky ; 

Groves, gardens, villas, in their rich arrAy ; 

Majestic ruins, glorious in decay ; 

Marvels by Art and Nature jointly wrought — 

' And every stone instinct with teeming thought : 

Such louk*st thou, fair Sjmleto !•— And the Art 
That through the eye speaks volumes to the heart, 
liifting the veil that envious distance drew, 

Reveals thee, bathed in l)eauty, to our view ; 

Each feature so distinct — so freshly fair, 

M'e almost seem to scent thy mountain air — 

Breathing upon us from yon clump of pines. 

Where the blithe goatherd 'mid his flock reclines. 

How rich the landscape ! — opeming, as we look, 

To many a sacred fane and sylvan nook ; 

While through the vale, by antitfue arclies spaiiii'd, 

The river, like some stream of Fairyland, 

Pours its bright waters, — with deep solemn sound. 

As ii rehearsing to the locks around 

The tale of other times. Methinks I hear 

its dream-like murmur melting on the ear, — 

Telling of mighty chiefs whose deeds sublime 
Look out gigantic o*ei* tlie giilphs of Time ; 

Of the stern Atrie.au whose compiering ]>oN\crs 
Recoil’d abashM from these heroic toners ; 

Of him who, when Rome’s glorious days were gone, 

Built yon giiin pile to prop his (hithic throne ; 

Of Belisarius, Nar.se.s — But ’twere vain 
To weave sucli names into this idle strain ; 

These mouldering mounds tlieir towering aims proclaim 
-—The historic ]\lusc hath given their acts to fame. 

Spoleto ! midst thy hills and storied piles, 

Thy classic haunts and legendary aisles, 

’Twere sweet, methinks, ere life liath pass’d away. 

To spend one lung, reflective siiinmer's day ; 

Beneath those quiet shades niy limbs to cast. 

And muse o’er all that links thee to tlic past ; 

To linger on, tlmmgh twilight’s wizard Jiour, 

Till the wail moon gleam’d high o’er rock and tower. 

And, with her necromantic lustre strange, 

Idt up the landscape with a soxcinn ihange — 

Gilding its grandeur into sad relief, 
liike a pale widow stately in her grief. 

So rose the scene on Rooebs’ classic eye — 

And thus, emlialin’d in w'ords that ne’er could die, 

Its touching image had remain’d enshrineil, 

Had he to verse transferr’d it from his mind. 

Far other fate awaits this rustic lay. 

Framed for the passing purpose of a day : 

Enough for me if he its tone commend 
Whom ’ti.s a pride and grace to call my Friend. 

The prose compositions harmonize well with the poetry in point of merit, 
and the simple elegance of the volume. ** 11 Vesuviano,’’ is well written and 
impressive. The Voyage is a pleasing narration. “ The Lover’s 

Leap,” is a terrible story, but not so faithful to the truth of nature, as it 
should have been. The White Bristol,” by Banim, is good, as are all the 
other tales — equable and agreeable reading. But we must end, and proceed 
to tike next Annual, in the order in which they reached and this is the 
Gem.’' ^ 
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Last year tliis Annual was romarkahle, rather for the puns and con- 
ceits w'hich were bestrewed over it w'ithout mercy by its editor^ than for 
careful selection, or a literary excellence rival lin«r its compeers. Its engrav- 
in»s, liow'cver, were truly elegant, and are understood to have been super- 
intended by tliat di'.tinguislied artist, A. Cooper, Esq. R. A. This has been 
ii<»w acknowledged in the modest preface of tlie editor; and the plates, 
which are thirteen in number, are elegant specimens of art. The Ruins of 
Trioiito,” by Martin, engraved by Smith, is an effective specimen of a sub- 
ject. in which that painter does not often figure. He has :ibandoiied the 
gorgLMKis. gloomy grandeur of the East for a Salvator Rosa scene, of wild 
sublimity, which we could wish he would pursue farther; the success of his 
pencil so directed is certain. Lightning, it is true, is introduced, but if it 
were not, the character of the picture would remain the same. '^The Love 
Letter,” by Snnrke, is a fine engraving of Warren’s. “ Verona,^’ the sweet 
Verona, .liter noiiirigtoii, is good ; find Cooper’s Mameluke,” by Warren, 
is evfcllent ; so is “ Rose Malcolm.” by the same artist, engraved by Rolls ; 
nothing can lie muTC spirited than the horses ; the whole of the figures, too, 
.•ire good. The infant “ Bacchus,” brought by Mercury to the Nymplis, 
after Howard, by Edwards, is only outdone, if it be outdone, by the “ Obe- 
ron and 'f iLiiiia,” of the .same arti*st, in the jircsent year’s “ Literary Sou- 
venir.’’ “ TJie Coquette,” from ( "baloii, and the “ Stolen Interview,*’ from 
Stejili.'niofl', are very jdeasiiig. ‘**ryre” is, to our seeming, a better en- 
gr.'ii’ing than painting, in the mutter of conqio'^ition. Where are her im- 
mense fleets and wareliouses, the biisthj of commerce, and the riches of the 
w<irhl.^ AW suppose the former are at se.'i, and the latter in the cellars. 
Wjll\i(*’s “ Saturday Night ” is AVilkie liinibelf, in his very best vein. The 
“ Halt on ilie M.'irch” is good, and the Cijisey Belle” very interesting and 
I'haracteri^tic. AW now ;idvert^ to the literary depjirtment, and find a very 
great iiiijirovement indeed. ATc have Keats. Horace Smith, Delta, IMal- 
c<)lm, Norton, Bow ring, ll<igg, T. Ro^coe,^ Don *1'. de Trueba, C. B. Sheri- 
dan, James Montgomery of Slieftield, C’unninghain. J^ord Nugent, Miss 
Bowles, .1 (’arne, A\^rangham, IJarvey, the indefatigable llowitts, Clare, 
Kennc}, and several otlier well known writers, either inverse or prose; 
as usual, it is dillii'ult to select, so as to have a due regard to our limits, and 
not be deeiiHMl jiartial. 'Hie following is from the pen of the late John 
Keats The sonnet by Ricliard IIuwiU. 

In a droar-iiightcd Becniibcr, 

Too ba|q>y, happy Tree ! 

Thy brauchob ne’er remember 
Their green felicity. 

The North cannot undf> tliein 
AVith a sleety whistle through them ; 

Nor frozen tlm wings glue them 
From budding at the prime ! 

In a drear-iiighted December, 

Too happy, happy Brook ! 

Thy bubblmgs ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 

Blit with a sweet forgetting, 

They stay their crystal fretting, 

Never-never petting 
About the frozen time ! 

Ah ! would ’tware so with many 
A gentle Qirl and Boy ! 

But were there ever any 
AVri tiled not at passed joy 
To know the change and feel it, 

When there is none to heal it, 

Nor numbed sense to steel it. 

Was never told in rhyme 
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SONNET TO AN EARLV VIOLtT. 

On«* <»n tJiib shelter’d batik, and only oiu*: 

Fair comer oi rude Mardi ! the Hrst to show 
A smile of triumph o*er the season f^fone,— 

White in. the winds as is the drifted snow. 

Untended thou dost wear a elu>crful look. 

Cheerful as unt<i kindi'ed stveets allied , 

And from thee seems content bieathed round this nook. 

With thine own w'orth and grace self-satisfied. 

Here art thou safe, now largest ships are strewn 
In sliapelcss wrecks about the restless sea * 

Here dost thou smile, now giant arms are blown 
From oaks, and pine.H lie prostrate on the lea. 

Quiet in storms ! llcaiity in dearth ! What power 
Is in thy lowliness, sweet simple flower ! 

The prose tales of the Oem” are also very fair in merit, and wc may 
justly hail this Annual as well established in it.s claims to puhliit favour. 

Since last year the “ Anniversary defunct. Ihe “ Ilijoii,” which cairn* 
to our hands the last of the series, is this year got up witli increased elegance. 
If we have fault to find with it, it is that we miss the stam]> «»f antujuity 
about its beautiful embellishments which gave it before such an air ot the 
olden time. One, indeed, we have, in Lady Jane Grey, from De Heere, en- 
graved by Dean, most charmingly. We wish Mr. Pickering had kept up tliis 
unique feature of his Annual. The first engraving is by Knsom, from Laii- 
rcnce, a likeness of the King, when a much younger man than at present ; the 
second a beautiful little head by the same artist, called Ada,” fpiitc a gem. 
The “ African Daughter,” from Bonington, follows, well engraved by yaiig- 
ster. The “ Bag Piper,*' by Fox, from Wilkie ; Milton's composing between 
his two I)aughter*i,’' hv Knfooni, from Stothard, and “ Kosalind and Celia,” 
(not at all to our mind,) from Stothard, by Phelj>s; with the “ Blue Hell,” by 
Fox, from Hastings, complete this elegant little Annual. In the literary part , 
at which we could only cursorily glance from lack of time, there iloes not 
seem to be any failure or past ctharacter. We have only space to copy a sti ik- 
ing sonnet by a man remarkable for talent and error. 1 Igo Foscolo, on himself. 
A furnnvM brow, intent and ilecp-.siink (jyes. 

Fair hair, lean cheeks, and mind, and a.spect bold ; 

The proud quick lip, where seldom smiles niisc, 

Heiit head, and iinc-foiiiiM neck- -breast rough .old lobl. 

Linili.s well composed , Miiiple in dress, yet cliouc'. 

Su'ifi or to in<iv<*, act, think, or thought unfold , 

'i'cinpcrate, firm, kind, unused to flutleiiiig lies , 

Adver.se to the worki, adverse t<i me of old. 

Oft-times alone and mournful. Evermore 
Most pensive — all unmoved by hope or fear 
Hy shame made timid, and by anger brave. 

My subtle reason speaks : but, ah ! I rave ; 

’Twixt vice and virtue, hardly know to sU or 
Death may fur me have fame and rest in store. 

Since last year, w'e have heard that another religious Annual is to ap- 
|)car, for which, of all names, that of ** I’he Emanuel * has been seJectetl. 
This, from its title, will, no doubt, be something startling to the “ faithful” — 
we sav nothing about the adoption of the name till the work is before us. 
A zoological Annual has also appeared, which w-e have not yet seen. 

Mr. lloscoe has brought out his ‘^Juvenile Keepsake,” which we noticed 
last year, when it commenced. It is designed fur youth of more advanced 
years than that of Mrs. Watts, and is got up with care and attention truly 
praiseworthy. Its contributions are from pens of known celebrity ; it is 
scrupulously pure in sentiment, as may he expected from the high moral 
character of its editor, and may he safely put into the hands of those for 
witom it is designed. Mrs. Watts’s “ Juvenile Souvenir” is fori'inost in the 
excellence of the engravings thi» year, and is adiim\ibly adapted fi»r children, 
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the contents being as simple find clear as possible ; a thing it requires tact to 
inansige, and a knowledge of infant years to arrange. There are eleven pic- 
tures, none of which will accustom the young eye to distortion of form and 
ill-j)roportioned outline, llie contents are by well-known authors, and the 
prefa<5e exhibits correct views of the true nature of such a work. 

Mrs. S. Hall has brought out her “Juvenile Forget me Not” for 1830, 
in a superior style even to that of last year, which we then commended. 
The engravings are good, and the contributors distinguished in the literary 
world. The activity of this lady is highly commendable, and the ]>owers she 
displays in many of lier conqwsitions are of the fii*st order. Mr. Ackormann 
h;is aKo this year published a Juvenile Annual,” under the ssunc title as 
Mrs. 1 1 all's. The engravings Jire good ; it is edited by Mr. Shobcrl. A sort 
of literary sparring has commenced respecting the adoption of the title, which 
it is not our province to enter upon, wishing all and every of theso attempts 
the success they merit, and hailing them all as vast irnjirovements ujuiri the 
old works for youth. 

Wo have now mentioned of these beautiful works all ])ublished, we believe, 
save one. \Te iiear that a new’^ and interesting work, called I’he Landscape 
Annual,” of wliicli we have seen several of the plates, is about to appear ; 
and it is snfliejent to say they ore of the first order, being got uji by that ex- 
cellent artist Mr. Heath, whose activity and talent are so well known. 'J’here 
are to he twenty-six fine engravings of celebrated scenes : arul in this work 
tlie literary department is in ox]»erienccd hands, and the artists’ engravings 
will have justice from tlie pen of Mr. T- Roscoe, whose ability ior such a task 
it IS not for us to question. We must now take leave of thosi* interesting 
voliinies until 1S31, wdien we have little doulit wo shall hail farther iinprove- 
ments. Such is the effect tif honest rivalry, or, as Mr. Pringle has it in this 
year's “ Friendship V ( Iffering,” “A generous rivalry in merit,’* — the hold and 
emulative sjiirit of llritisli eiiterpri»e and indiist/y. 


TO MARY. 

An, joyous spirit ! radiant star ! 

Thrdugh Sorrow's gloom discern’d afar. 

Still do those cheering beams impart 
Life, joy, and gladness to my heart ! 

No meteor glance was thino which stole 
Tlirough the dark confines of my soul — 

'J’hy light was Heaven’s ethereal ray. 

Its ])ath, devotion’s hallowM way. 

A rainbow thou, in trc»ublous skies, 

A seraph form, in Love’s disguise. 

With just so much aUoy, as told 
Thy spirit cast in human mould ; 

And, should Perfection steal that dross, 

1 *d count thi/ gain my heaviest loss ! 

Since that alone has power to bind 
Thy steadfast to my erring mind ! 

For, ah ! should Caution teacli those eyes 
To hint the cold, the harsh surmise ; 

Or bid thy lip, in converse, feign 
A less heart-fiowing, guileless strain — 

Should Time thy bosom’s warmth impair. 

And goodness, onlr, claim thy care ; 

If in the balance duly laid. 

Each venial fault be strictly laid — 

Should Candour e’er forsake thy side, 

Or half those chiJliiig w oes hetidc — 

Though f might deem thy judgment mended, 
The history of oiir lovo« wore ended 
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H amblings of a desultory man, no. \i. 

The Field of Poitiers. — The Diligence. 

“ It is very strange,” said I, “ that no one can tell me where it lies/’ 

But 1 forgot that the French never remember the battles they lose ; 
and as here, their kingdom was overthrown, and its king taken pri- 
soner, they of course made the more haste to forget it. So 1 desired 
my guide to conduct me to the Pierre Lev4e, and resolved to seek the 
field of battle by myself. 

It is simply a Celtic monument the Pierre Levee, and is only curious 
from its insulated situation ; but as I always like to have the best in- 
formation going, T asked the guide what he thought of it. 

Common people have two ways of disposing of things that they 
would not else know what to do with. If they want to send them 
away, they send them to the devil. If they do not know where they 
come from, they bring them from heaven. This latter was the case 
with my guide and the Pierre Levee; so he told me, that it had 
dropped from the skies four hundred thousand years ago ! 

As this is a more probable account than any 1 have read or heard of 
concerning these Celtic monuments, and as it fixes the date precisely, 1 
feel myself bound not to withhold it from the world. 

1 sought for the field of battle by myself, and a long and weary 
search it was. No one could give me any account of it, and many had 
never heard of any battle there at all. There was a spot struck me at 
length, as ofiering the most probable position. 1 pitched the Black 
Prince’s camp on a small rising ground, and disposed King John’s army 
round about him, so that he could not escape. There was a wood that 
covered the archers just in front ; and a wide open space, having tlie 
advantage of the field, which 1 filled up with horse. Then there was 
a body of strong men-at-arms resting on the village below, flanked by 
the spears of the guard ; and down between the English and the river, 
was the whole division of Uibemont and Clermont. 1 drew it out in 
my own mind as cleaily as possible. It was as fine a battle as ever was 
seen ; and I set my heart on its being just there. 

There was a group of peasants playing at the door of a grange, and 
as 1 saw one whose face 1 liked, I went up and asked him whether 
there had not once been a famous battle there. ’ But he made me half 
angry by telling mo, “ No, that it was farther on.” He overthrew all 
iny host, as completely as Edward did that of France. “ Tenez, 
Monsieur,” said he, you see that high tree in the distance; if you 
walk straight towards it, about a quarter of a league on this side, you 
will find a heap of large stones, which we call les pierres brunes. You 
are then on ihe field of battle.” I asked If he was sure V* He was 
certain, he said ; for that he had ploughed there often, and many a 
large bone and rusty piece of armour had he turned up with the plough- 
share. 

They were almost the words of l^gil : — 

Scilicet et tempus veni^t, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incarvo terram molitus aratro, 

Kxesa invuniet scabr4 rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibiis rastris galeas pidaabit inanes, 
iTrandiaque efibssU mirabitur ossa sepulcrls.’’ 
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1 followed the peasant’s directions, and found myself certainly in the 
midst of that field where the few struggled against the many, and con* 
(juered ; wiicre the mild warrior received his fallen enemy as a bro- 
ther, and taught him, if not to forget, to bear his captivity. Were 
there many such adversaries, mankind would blush to draw a sword. 

And it was here that there were deeds of valour and of strength, of 
cruelty and generosity, and fury and calmness, of inconsiderate daring 
and cool, calculating wisdom, and all that sum of good and evil which 
buys the bauble glory. 

And for what did they bleed, for what did they fall— the heroes of 
that splendid field of carnage ? To be forgotten ? to have their bones 
turned up and ground by the iron of the plough, and their unhonoured 
dust trodden by the peasant’s heel ! The knight's sword rusting in 
peace beside his enemy’s corslet, and the ashes of the coward and the 
biave amicably mingling in their native earth, 'i'o be forgotten ! Their 
veiy burial-place unknown but to the hind whose ground they fattened 
with their blood, and the pale antiquary who rakes amongst their bones 
for something ancient ! The deeds that, even in dying, they fondly 
fancied would be immortal, overwhelmed beneath the lumber of his- 
tory, or blotted out by fresher comments on the same bloody theme ! 
The names they thought engraved deeply in the column of Fame, erased 
by Time’s sure destroying band ! The thrones they fought for, and the 
realms they won, passed unto other dynasties ; and all the object of 
their mighty daring as unachieved as if they had not been ! 

Such is the history of every field of battle. * 

By tliis time we had given up the system of posting. A man who 
does not travel in the diligence loses one half of what he ought to see. 
From Poitiers to Angouleme, we had two places in the coupe , or front 
part. Our companion was a tall, good-looking man, who at first did 
not make any great show of politeness. He had been a military man, 
and }ierhap$ took us for what French soldiers were accustomed to call 

I’ekins. Marshal once being invited to dine with Talleyrand, w’as 

much after the hour appointed. “We have waited for you. Sir,” said 
Talleyrand, on his arrival. The Marshal said he could not help it, that 
he had been detained by a Pekin just as he was going out. “ What 
do you call a Pekin ?” asked the statesman. 

“ Nous appellons Pekin,” replied the Marshal, “ tout ce qui n’est pas 
militaire.” 

“ C’est comme nous,” said Talleyrand, coolly ; “ nous appellons mili- 
taire, tout ce qui n’est pas civil.” 

Our companion, however, soon fell into conversation. It is a bait 
that a Frenchman cannot resist ; and now he was as polite and agree- 
able as he had at first been repulsive ; but when he found that 1 was 
not only acquainted with many persons he himself knew, but was also 
fond of all field sports, his civility knew no bounds. Nothing would 

satisfy him but a promise that we wrnild visit him at M , where he 

was Receiver-general, and there he would give us inexhaustible amuse- 
ment both ill hunting and shooting. Pardon me, my dear Count, if 
this ever falls into your hands ; but when you can be so amiable a com- 
panion as you afterwards proved, you ougjkt never to repel a poor 
stranger, who lies at your mercy for the comfort of a long journey I 
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We stayed but a day at An^oidenie. Indeed, there is nothing beaii- 
tifid in the town, except the view from the height on which it is placed ; 
and nothing amusing, except the Marine School, which the French Go- 
vernment lias placed here, in the most inland position it could find. 

On the arrival of the diligence which was to carry us on to Bor- 
deaux, we found that all the places were taken but four. I forget who 
was in the coupe; in the centre there was the strangest mixture that 
can be imagined. There was a Bordeaux merchant, three nuns, a 
libertine officer of dragoons, and two pointer dogs his companions. 

In the rotonde with us were the keeper of the bureau dcs diiigences, 
(or stage-coach office,} and his daughter. If any one was to draw her 
picture from the same class in England, how much mistaken they 
would be. She was every thing that youth, and beauty, and simple 
elegance could make her. Set her in a drawing-room and call her a 
princess, and there was nothing in her manners to give the lie to the ap- 
pellation. She had never before been from her home, and was now 
going to see the great fair at Bordeaux ; and she was as eager upon it 
as youth and curiosity could make her. But there was no inelegance 
about it ; her sensatiohs were always gracefully expressed, and seemed 
to amuse her as much as any one else. 

As the sun rose the next morning, and shone in at the window of the 
diligence, tlie light fell upon lier fair face and braided dark hair, as she 
lay asleep upon the shoulder of her father, who gazed upon her closeil 
eyes and motionless features, with that peculiar look of soft affection 
alone to be seen in the face of a parent. It was as lovely a picture as 
I ever saw. 


FAREWELL TO LOVE. 

1 HAD a heart that doated once in passion’s boundless pain, 

And though the tyrant 1 abjured, 1 could not break his chain ; 

But now that Fancy's fire is ([uenchM, and ne’er can burn anew. 

1 've liid thee, Love, for all iny life, adieu ! adieu ! adieu ! 

I Vc known, if ever mortal knew, the spells of beauty’s thrall. 

And if my song has told them not, my soul has felt them ail ; 

But passion robs my peace no more, and Beauty’s witching swa\ 

Is now to me a star that's fall’n — a dream that^s pass’d away. 

Hail ! welcome tide of life, when no tumultuous billows roll, 

How wond'rous to myself appeal's this halcyon calm of soul ! 

The wearied bird blown o'er the deep would sooner quit its shore, 
Than 1 would cross the gulf again that time has brought me o'er. 

Why say they Angels feel the flame ? — Oh, spirits of the skies ! 

Can love like ours, that doats on dust, in heavenly bosoms rise? — 

All no ; the hearts that best have felt its power, the best can tell, 
I’hat peace on earth itself begins, when Love has bid farewell. C. 
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RICHKLIKU: A TALK. 

The Cardinal do Uiclielieu has, we think, at last met with a com- 
petent historian. His eminence (his ** bad eminence/’) required a 
Pliny to show forth in proper colours the sad doings of his reign, and 
lo! one has started forth suddenly in the person oi Mr. James. The 
times of Richelieu were fertile in events, — so fertile, indeed, that we our- 
selves (be It said in mode.sty) have frequently liad it in design to try 
the patience of the town with a story or a drama on the subject. We 
are very willing, however, to resign our pen to the agreeable author 
before us, whose work we will now proceed to consider. 

The faults of a book form, to our mind, the most tedious part of 
the critic’s labour : unless, in truth, they are of that racy and florid 
sort which we once were accustomed to meet with, when some gentle- 
man of the Emerald isle, or Shakspcare-clipping clergyman, ventured 
out for the first time, and WTOte himself down “ goose” in pompous 
print. Then it was sport, as well as justice, to tame the rashness of 
the one and diminish the conceit of the other. But now the Irish are, 
(with one single exception,) perhaps our best novel-writers ; and even 
the Church has sent fortli its powerful children, w'ho have gathered abun- 
dant laurels in the delds of letters. Neither does our author afford us 
any opportunity of manifesting our wit at his expense ; his faults being 
of a somewliat ordinary character, and bearing, we think, but a very 
slender proportion to his excellencies. To sum them up in a few words 
and dismiss them, — they are, occasional flippaVicies, (especially at the 
heads of his chapters), now and then a want of purpose and consc({nent 
tediousness in the narrative, and a too great generosity in bestowing 
upon his inferior characters more 0])portunity than they deserve of wea- 
rying the reader with their conversation. 

To make amends for those things, however, (and he makes rich 
amends,) our author has thrown together a series of characters and 
scenes which bear extraordinary promise. The book is a book of per- 
loimance also, but it is a first work, and there is therefore, at times, a 
show of immaturity about it, which detracts somewhat from its positive 
merit, at the same time that it raises greater hopes of the future. And 
we confess that we do not care to see the first work of a young man 
carrying an air of precision and completeness about it. We prefer 
something spontaneous, — a daring and a confidence in the subject, — a 
strong, although irregular, exhibition of talent — alternating from excel- 
lence into detect, — beyond a more level accomplishment of purpose, 
winch leads one to suspect that the writer has cautiously put forth his 
uttermost strength at the outset, and that we must look for nothing 
greater hereafter. 

'J’he story of Richelieu is the story of the decline and fall of the great 
Cardinal of that name, who, according to all account, appears to have 
combined the talent and ambition of Wolsey with all the tyranny and 
ferocity of Nero. The main interest of the book consists in the deve- 
lopement of the fortunes of the Comte de Blenau and Pauline dc Beau- 
mont, — relieved, hoviever, and enriched by some account of the transac- 
tions and characters of the period. All these are sketched easily and 

^ 

• Kiciiclieu, a Tale ‘»t France. In a v<»U. ttvo. 
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unaffectedly, and some of them with uncommon felicity. Indeed, we 
are not sure but that a considerable portion of the pleasure which we 
derive from reading the volumes before us, consists in the want of pre- 
tension of the author, and in the non-exhibition of that morbid sensibility 
which runs through the works of so many contemporary writers. This, 
and the talent for painting and separating characters, in which our au- 
thor may challenge a comparison with any writer of the time, — except- 
ing only the great Scotch novelist, and perhaps one or two Irish authors, 
are the distinguishing good qualities of Mr. James. He does not strug- 
gle too much for effects, nor sacrifice one portion of his history, in 
order to make a few .points tell wkli redoubled force ; but steers on 
quietly and gallantly to the main objects : and when there, wisely 
trusts to the circumstances before him for inspiration. This is the safer 
and more legitimate plan ; and we cannot forget how' well it has an- 
swered in the Waverley novels, or how much it excels those feverish 
and unnatural displays of passion which occur occasionally in the works 
of our present writers, betraying weakness in themselves, and yielding 
almost as much pain as pleasure to their readers. They are, to the inte- 
rest excited by the Scotch novels, what the German horrors are to the 
dramas of Shakspeare — more exciting for the moment possibly, but 
revolting to our common-sense, and seldom impressing us with a per- 
manent interest. 

But we have spoken of the character of Richelieu, and it is but fair 
to specify those which we consider as good. They are Louis the Thir- 
teenth (in the latter part" of whose reign the story is cast) ; Anne of Aus- 
tria, his wife; the Cardinal de Richelieu, and his Chavigni ; Cinq 
Mars ; Fontrailles; Lafeinas, and others, of the higher class, together 
with Martevillc, the governor of the Bastile; Jacques Chat|ulieur ; 
Villa Grande ; and various other worthies of a lower grade. There is 
no mistaking one for the other of these personages. Louis, the king, 
is touched with very great skill, we think — he is not overdone. We do 
not think that any one (we make no exception) need be ashamed of 
having drawn this character. Anne of Austria, his wife, is well-managed ; 
and tlie portrait of the heroine is agreeable enough. Of Richelieu him- 
self there is but a slight sketch, but what there is, is good ; and Cha- 
vigni is admirably imagined. If the execution of his character had 
been equal to the conception of it, (and we scarcely think that this is 
the case,) it might have stood a competition with any thing of the kind, 
it is, as far as we recollect, original ; and the elements of good and ill 
— of prejudice and good sense — of kindness of heart and cruel policy, 
arc so intimately mingled, and so true to nature, as to compel from us 
the acknowledgment of our unqualified approbation. The Sieur Mar- 
teville, too, who wTites himself ** gentleman,” (a Norman gentleman,) 
is a capital compound of the bully and the bravo ; the liberality of his 
actions and opinions, his unconstrained air, the ease with which he 
shifts from his rusty cuirass into a silken doublet ; his pride of birth 
(which he recollects only when be is required to marry a waiting-maid), 
and, finally, his roistering, swaggering, lordly character after marriage, 
together with his unaffected contempt for the sixth Madame Marte- 
ville, stamp him as one of the most amusing as well as effective per- 
sonages whom we have la|^ly encountered in the land of fiction. 

The reader will conclude, from what we have said, that the merit of 
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Richelieu lies chiefly in the developement of character. But there is 
great merit in the narrative also, and considerable vigour in the dia- 
logue. It is not easy, by means of any extract which our limits will 
permit us to give, to convey to the reader any adequate idea of the good 
qualities of the book. A sample of a work in three volumes, S>m- 
prehending more than a score characters, and ranging in its tone to the 
extremes of vivacity and pathos, must necessarily be imperfect. Ne- 
vertheless, we will venture to take one passage, (longer, indeed, than we 
are in the habit of admitting,) in order to show that a portion of our 
eulogy is not undeserved. The reader will understand that, by the in- 
trigues of Richelieu, the King is induced to believe that his wife is 
guilty of a traitorous correspondence with Spain* She is brought be- 
fore the Council of State, and arraigned : — 

At that moment, the huisseiir threw open the door of the council-cham- 
ber, and the Queen, with her ladies, entered, and Found themselves in the 
presence of the King and all his principal ministers. In the centre of the 
room, strewed with various papers, and materials for writing, stood a long 
table, at the top of which, in a seat slightly raised above the rest, sate Louis 
himself, dressed, as was usual with him, in a suit of black silk, without any 
ornament whatever, except three rows of sugar-loaf buttons of ])olished jet 
— if these could be considered as ornamental. His hat, indeed, which he 
continued to wear, was looped up with a small string of jewels ; and the fea- 
ther, which fell much on one side, was buttoned with a diamond of some va- 
lue ; but these were the only indications by which his apparel could have 
been distinguished from that of some poor avott^, or grefper He la conr, 

“ On the right-hand of the King was placed the Cardinal de Richelieu, in 
his robes ; and on the loft was the Chancellor Siguier. Bouthilliors, Oha- 
vigni, Mazarin, and other members of the council, filled the rest of the scats 
round the table; but at the farther end was a vacant space, in front of which 
the Queen now presented herself, facing the chair of the King. 

I’here was an angry si»ot on Louis's brow, .and as Anne of Austria en- 
tered, he continued playing with the hilt of his sword, without once raising 
his eyes toward her. The Queen’s heart sank, but still she bore .in undis- 
mayed countenance, while the C'ardinal fixed upon her the full glance of his 
dark commanding eyes, and, rising from his seat, slightly inclined his head 
at her approtach. 

I’he rest of the Council rose, and Chavigni turned awjiy his eyes, with 
an ill-defined sensation of pain and regret ; but the more subtle Alazarin, 
ever watchful to court good opinion, whether for present or future purpcKses, 
glided (piietly round, and placed a chair for her at the table. It was an 
action not forgotten in after-days. 

A moment’s pause ensued. As soon as the Queen was seated, Richelieu 
glanced his eye towards the countenance of the King, .as if to instigate him 
to open the business of the day ; but Louis's attention was deeply engaged 
in his sword-knot, or at least seemed to be so, and the Cardinal was at iengtli 
forced to proceed himself. 

' Your Majesty’s presence hiis been desired by the King, who is like a 
god in justice and in equity,’ said Richelieu, proceeding in that bold and 
Sgurative style, in which all his public addresses were conceived, — ‘ in order 
to enable you to cast off, like a raiment that has been soiled by a foul touch, 
the accusation which has been secretly made against you, and to explain 
some parts of your conduct, which, as clouds between the earth and the sun, 
have come between yourself and your royal husband, interceoting the beams 
of his princely approbation. All this your Majesty can doubtless do ; and the 
King has permitted the Council to hear your exculpation from your own 
lips, that we may trample under our feet the foul suspicions that appear 
against you.’ 

« f Lord Cardinal,’ replied the Queen, calmly* but firmly, < I wonder at 
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the boldness of your langua^. llemember. Sir, wliom it is that you thus 
presume to address — ^the wito of your Sovereign, Sir, who sits there, bound 
to protect her from insult and from injury.* 

* C'ease, cease. Madam !* cried Louis, breaking silence. * First prove 
yourself innocent, and then use the high tone of innocence, if you will.' 

** To you, my Lord/ replied the Queen, ‘ I am ready to answer every 
thing, truly and faithfully, us a good wife and a good subject ; but not to that 
aiida(doiis vassal, who, in oppressing and insulting me, hut degrades your 
authority and weakens your power/ 

“ ‘ Spare your invectives, Madam,’ said the Cardinal ctdmly, ‘ for, if I he 
not much mistaken, before you leave this chamber ycm will be obliged to 
acknowledge all tliat is contained in the paper before me; in w'hich case, the 
bad opinion of your Majesty would be as the roar of the idle wind, that hurt- 
eth not the mariner uii shore.’ 

* My L(u*d and Sovereign,* said the Queen, addressing Louis, without 
deigning to notice the Cardinal, ^ it seems that some evil is laid to my 
charge : w ill you condescend to infonn me of what crime 1 am accused, that 
now calls your Majesty's anger upon ine.f^ — If loving you too w'ell, — if la- 
menting your frequent absence from me, — if giving my whole time and care 
to your children, i)C no crimes, tell me, my Lord, tell me, what 1 have done !’ 

' Wliat you have dmie, Madcam, is easily told,* exclaimed Louis, his eyes 
flashing Are. * Give me tliat paper, Lord Cardinal and [lassing hastily from 
article to article of its contents, he continued — ‘ Have you not, contrary to 
my ex]U‘ess command, and the command of the Couiidl, corresponded with 
Philip of Spain? Have you not played the spy upon the plans of iny Go- 
vernment, and caused the defeat of my armies in Flanders, the losses of the 
Protestants in lierniany, the failure of all our schemes in Italy, by the.m- 
furniatioii you have conveyed? Have you not written to Don Francise.o de 
Melh», and your cousin thus Archduke ? Have you not ’ 

“ ‘ Never, never !* exclaimed the Queen, clasping her l»ands, ‘ so help me 
Heaven !’ 

“ ‘ What !’ cried Louis, dashing the paper angrily upon the table, ‘ clarcst 
thou deny whjit is as evident as the suu in the noon-day sky ? Kcmeinher, 
Macluni, that your minion, i^e Blenau, is in the Bastille, and will soon forfeit 
liis life upon the scaffold, if his obstinacy docs net make him die under the 
question.’ 

‘ For poor Do Blenau’s sake, my Lord,’ replied the Queen, — ‘ for the 
sake of as noble, and as innocent a man as ever was the victim of tyranny, 
I will tell you at once that 1 have written to Philip of my own dear 

brother. And who can blame me, my Lord, for loving one w ho lias always 
loved me? But 1 know my duty better than ever once to meiitioii even the 
little that I knew of the public affairs of this kingdom : and far less, your 
Majesty, did I jiry into secret plans of State policy, for the purpose of di- 
vulging them. My letters, my Lord, w'ere wholly domestic 1 spoke of iny- 
self, of niy husband, of my children. 1 spoke as a woman, as a wife, and a 
mother ; hut never, my Lord, as a Quceii ; and never, never as a spy !' " 

If the reader be insensible to the quality of the foregoing extract, 
we despair of convincing him of its goodness, by any argument or as- 
severation of ours. Yet we ^lust, nevertheless, be excused for saying 
that it appears to us to possess great beauty, as well as considerable 
pathos; utterly free both from drivelling and exaggeration. Yet, 
after all, it is but a slight specimen; and we may have arrived at 
our opinions (even of this particular scene) by reading, as it were, up 
to it, and only by traversing the whole previous history. Be this as it 
may, if the reader sliouid (which we do not apprehend) differ with us 
on this subject, we will counsel him to read the volumes throughout. 
He will find it to be a pleasant occupation at all events, and perhaps not 
an unprofitable task. ^ 
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We do not mean, in this slight notice, to attempt to acquaint the 
reader with tlie principal incidents of the book. It is suHicient to say, 
briefly, that the Comte dc Blenaii, the hero, (the lover of Pauline de 
Beaumont,) after escaping assassination, and actually encountering a 
broken head in the forest of Mantes, is safely lodged in his Majaity's 
prison of the Bastille, by the contrivances of the contriving Richelieu. 
The ground of his detention is a suspicion that he has been aiding 
and abetting” the Queen to correspond with the enemies of the State. 
The Queen herself is arraigned during the time of De Blenau’s impri- 
sonment, but denies boldly, as we have seen, all traitorous correspon- 
dence. She is, in fact, innocent ; but Richelieu, hoping to extract some 
evidence against her from the confession of De Blenau, puts him also 
upon his trial. Previously to this, he is privately interrogated by 
f^afoma (a creature of the Cardinal), hut nothing being obtained, be is 
brought before the King and his minister ; and is about to be put to the 
torture for contumacy, when a note is delivered to him from the Queen, 
admonishing him to state all that he has done in her affairs. lie has 
now no farther scruple, but confessing the particulars of bis services, 
tmtirely exonerates the Queen fioni all blame. Louis, upon this, per- 
ceives the malignity of Richelieu’s accusations ; his Queen is raised to 
favour, .after a long disgrace, and the sentence of banishment, passed 
by Richelieu upon Dc Blenau, is annulled in the Cardinals presence. 
This is the iirst step of the great ininislei’s descent. 

During the imprisonment of our hero, Pauline de Beaumont — in order 
to apprise him of certain facts necessary to his exculpation or defence 
— succeeds in entering the Bastille, (in the dress of her waiting-maid,) 
as tJie daughter of a woodman who is confined there, and whose chil- 
dren are allowed to visit him. She is seizid, however, on her return, 
by one of the emissaries of Chavigni, and conducted, disguised as she 
is, into the statc.sman*s presence. And here (vol. ii. p. liG9) our au- 
thor has managed to present as pretty a picture as we remember to 
have nad fbi a long time in any work of fiction. The heroine is sitting 
in a chair of dark gr(?en velvet in the hbuse of Chavigni, distressed and 
fluttered by her seizure and forgetful of her assumed character, with 
the liandsome and lordly statesman before her ; when he taunts her with 
her (li.sguise, which she instantly, of course, recollects. I’he rich cos- 
tumes of tiie time, the contrast between the personages, and the pretty 
look of vexation and shame in the lady’s countenance, the nobility and 
beauty of which surmounts the homeliness of her dress, might, we think, 
he turned to an excellent account. Our version of the matter is, we 
confess, but a poor one ; but we think that some of the very clever 
artists,^ (whose works we have seen at the house of Mr. Roberts, of 
Percy-street,) would turn their attention to this subject, aiul do — what 
Mr. Bonington has done before them. 

There are various other pictures which we might select from the 
volumes of Richelieu — and fifty passages of merit wliich we might quote 
— but why should we perplex the reader with our ojiinions, or strive to 
bias liis taste unnecessarily ? It is surely enough to say, that W'e have 

* We intend, some clay or other, to dev<»te a paper tt» this snhjci't. WV liave 
seen Sit tlie house of Mr.* Kobertn, (decidedly the best place for modern drawings,) 
works of art not only hy the more established painters, hut also by young men who 
Avant nothing more than to be known in order to ensure their celebrity. 
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reaped great pleasure from the book — that we have read it twice over 
with undiminished interest<r— and that we look forward with tlie greatest 
hope, and with some anxiety too (for wc would not be thought to have 
failed in our prophecies) for his next work. Let hinni do his best ; we 
are sorry to say that this is but too frequently neglected by a success- 
ful author in his second performance ; and we will ensure him a high 
and a lasting pldce among the pleasantest English writers. He has 
already attained an excellent station. One step more — and the goal is 
won! 


THE CORONATION OF CORINNA. 

The ringing shout of triumph 
Re-ecno'd far and wide^ 

And Rome sent forth her thousands 
As in her days of pride, 

When the red victor’s cnariot 
Roll'd o'er the Sacred AVay, 

And waggons heap'd with jewels 
Out-nashed the light of day. 

And there the kingly captive 
Walk'd barefoot and alone, 

With fetters for a sceptns 
And a dungeon for a tlironc ! 

— Rut for thU peaceful triumph 
Norblood or tears were pour'd ; 

The heart was fill she vanquish'd, 

And the conqueror was adored. 

Around the laiirelPd beauty 
Her friends and lovers came. 

And the wreath wliich bound her temple*^ 
Was the pure reward of Fame ! 

The Muses and the (traces 
Were captives in her train. 

And their spells were all the tribute 
AVhich enrich'd her brilliant reign. 

Hill of three, hundred triumphs ! 

A woman seeks thee now' — 

Give Genius the proud laurel 
Once twined for Glory's brow ! 

Roses are falling round her. 

And Love proclaims lier fair, 

And Music’s thrilling accents 
Swell on the joyous air. 

Glory, and Love, and Beauty, 

Too much, too much Itir ono ! 

Her mom ha.s risen in splendour. 

But storms will veil its sun. 

O >roman ! — ding, fling from thee 
The fatal torch of Fame ! 

Thy charms were made for twiliglit — 
'I'hou diest in its flame ! 


C. M. W. 
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WIIAT HA^ EMANCIPATION DONE FOR IRELAND? 

WiiAT will Catholic Emancipation do for Ireland V* was the in- 
terrogatory which the opponents of that measure (called by many great 
men, a great one,) had, for years before its enactment, strenuously re- 
iterated. It was said in reply, that Catholic Emancipation would, by 
the removal of the causes for dissension, annihilate dissension itself — 
that it would banish those disastrous divisions which were the sources 
of not only national rancour, but of crime, which, from its universality, 
became almost equally national — that tranquillity would be speedily re- 
stored, and that peace would lead commerce and capital into a country 
from which an agitation, bordering upon insurrection, had made them 
exiles — that the distinctions between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
would almost instantaneously vanish, and the feeling of common citizen- 
ship would supersede the artificial and odious relations of sect in which 
men were placed towards each other — that the ancient anti])athy to 
England would not merely subside, but that the hostility which pre- 
viously prevailed, would be superseded by a lofty gratitude for the 
great boon of liberty — that the Union, which had hitherto consisted in a 
mere statute, would be converted into palpably beneficial results ; and, 
that if Ireland had lost her existence as a province, she would become 
an integral portion of the empire, co-ordinate with England itself. 
These, and still warmer even than these, were the prophecies of those 
annunciators of felicity, who discovered in this single measure a remedy 
for every evil, and the origin of every good ; who believed that Eman- 
cipation would operate as a specific as immediate in its relief, as universal 
in its influence ; and tliat nothing else would be required in order to 
convert a country beyond almost every other in the European system 
distracted and miserable, into a spot as iuippy as perfect civilization, 
equal laws, well-regulated habits, the general diffusion of wealth, and 
the unlimited propagation of intelligence, could render it. The event, 
which was regauied as the probable author of all this good, has taken 
place ; and in lieu of the former interrogatory, which was so long 
picsseu in earnest reiteration upon our ears, another has been substi- 
tuted j and instead of hearing it asked, “ What will Emancipation do ?’* 
we hear it every day inquired, What lias Emancipation done for Ire- 
land 

The last time this question was put to me, I happened to be sitting 
at the table of a friend of mine, who, although he differed from me in 
politics and in religion, lias not allowed his polemical and theological pre- 
dilections to interrupt a friendship which has been of some years* con- 
tinuance. He put the question to me with a good deal of taunting, 
anticipating that 1 should be unable to give him a satisfactory answer. 
I remained for a moment silent, and he availed himself of my tacitur- 
nity to repeat the question. “ Has it,” he added, “ realized those 
visions of prosperity which w’erc spread out in all the gorgeousness of 
a splendid rhetoric before us? Has it at all contributed to calm the 
public mind, to charm the envenomed antipathies which are twined 
abput our hearts, and to make them let loose their hold; to in- 
troduce into society a more kindly and cordial demeanour ; to produce 
a confidence between the landlord and the tenant ; to generate cordi- 
ality amongst those who st^d so much in need of all the mutualities of 

/)cc. 18^9.— VOL. XX *NO. CV11L_ 2 l 
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good will ; to induce men to confederate in the support of the law. 
instead of arraying themselves against it ; to remove the old and almost 
inveterate grudge to Protestantism, and the country from which it has 
been imported ; to associate the Catholic clergy with the State, to pave 
the way for education, and to render us a morid. a religious, a peaceful, 
a united, an instructed, and English people V* These questions were 
put to me with a strength and energy of interrogation, to which 1 should 
have found it difficult to make any sort of eifective response, when, 
fortunately for me, three of the little children of my friend entered the 
room, and at once furnished me with a reply. They approached their 
father, and straight began to climb bis knees in the usual emulative 
spirit of endearment, in order to share the kiss, which was the object 
of their infantine competition. . While the eldest, a girl of eight years 
of age. with beautiful eyes, and with her fine fiaxcn hair streaming over 
her shoulders and temples, was gaining the height for which she strug- 
gled. and fastening her arms, like tendrils, round the neck of her 
father, who. while he affected to push her away, was all the while help- 
ing her up to his embrace. I advanced, and laying my hand upon the 
child in such a way as to startle her, while she shrank back into the 
bosom of her father, 1 said, ** What has Emancipation done for Ire- 
land? You have the answer at your heart. It has saved your home 
from profanation — barred the doors of your house against rapine and 
against massacre — given you leave to hold your children in your bosom 
without trembling at the fate which lately impended over them — given 
you a security that the earnings of your honourable industry will de- 
scend to your offspring without the chances of spoliation, and afforded 
you a just ground for the conviction, that as the peace of your country 
has been secured against the tremendous hazards to which it was ex- 
posed, your children will grow up in the midst of happiness and of 
plenty, and in place of being the victims, as they were recently likely 
to be, of a terrific struggle, which, though delayed for years, was still 
receiving every day the ingredients of acceleration, will be safe from 
every peril ; and when you are dead, Uhough you will not be altogether 
gone while they remain,) will be exempt from those calamities of which 
even the anticipated possibility is a disaster iq itself.” 

This was my reply. Many of my readers may, at the first perusal, 
deem it to be fraught with exaggerated matter ; but let them pause a 
little, and looking back, and as far as it cah be done with calmness 
and a cool and tranquil spirit, at what has befallen, let us endeavour 
to ascertain whether already Emancipation has done nothing for Ire- 
land. 

But a few months ago, in what condition were we placed ? There 
was a time, and it has only just gone by, when the man who was bold 
enough to state that the country was upon the verge of convulsion, 
would have provoked the Attorney-General, and called down his ejr- 
qfficio terrors upon bis head. It is not very surprising that the Go- 
vernment should have listened to those dismal announcements with 
great disrelish, and should have been unwilling that truths so formida- 
ble should be told. At present, however, in pointing to the danger 
which has been escaped, we have a deeper consciousness of our s*e- 
curity. and the rolling of the waves makes us only feel the firmness of 
the shore from which we survey their tremendous agitation. 
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In my opinion^ and I have had some means of forming a correct 
estimate of the condition of the country, the state of Ireland was, be- 
fore the settlement of the great question, terrible indeed. The local 
Government had been entirely superseded. A power had arisen, under 
the name of the Catholic Association, whose democratic influence, ex- 
ercised' through the medium of the sacerdotal confederation which had 
been brought into alliance, engrossed all authority. No representative 
assembly ever presented to the people a more faithful and express 
image of themselves. Tliey were delighted with a government which, 
in truth, consisted of themselves, or was, at least, the condensed and 
concentrated spirit of the seven millions over which it exercised an un- 
disputed and absolute sway. The Lord-Lieutenant and his secretary, 
and all the inferior machinery of the ordinary executive, together with 
the crown officers and the judges, were held at nought, when compared 
with the formidable Association, whose harangues were proclamations, 
and whose resolutions were law. From the Giant’s Causeway to Cape 
Clear, the two extremities of the country, there prevailed a sentiment of 
deep and imperturbable unanimity ; and it is now useless to disguise 
it, that of that unanimity, a profound detestation of England, and a 
longing for retribution, were among the principal constituents. In the 
South of Ireland, under pretence of assembling for the purposes of re- 
conciliation, the peasantry met in bodies, which men accustomed to the 
calculation of the materials of which large masses are composed, esti- 
mated at twenty thousand men. The North presented a spectacle as 
strange, and even more alarming. Mr. Lawless, w'ithout, I believe, 
intending to produce any sucli effect, gathered about him an assemblage 
of the lloinun Catholic population, which exceeded any which had ever 
before been collected in Ireland; and, but for the providential interpo- 
sition of his own well-grounded apprehension of the consequences, this 
amazing body would have advanced upon their antagonists, and upon 
their first shock would have created a civil war. All this while the 
eyes of France and America were fixed upon Ireland. The journals of 
the former country teemed with paragraphs announcing the weakness 
to which England was reduced in this most vulnerable portion of her 
dominions ; and the leading speakers in the Chamber of Deputies did 
not hesitate to declare that an invasion would not only be justifiahh^ as 
a measure of retaliation, hut would be attended with a certain success. 
In America, the whole population were brought into sympathy with 
Ireland ; and not only were the Irish refugees (a most active and pow- 
erful, as well as most vindictive set of men,) animated with all the zeal 
which die recollection of their supposed injuries had produced, but the 
great mass of the Republic was agitated with a strong feeling of interest 
for a country in which their national antipathy to brngland would be 
likely to find an aliment. The wrongs of the Irish Catholics made 
their way as far as Canada and Nova Scotia, and the allegiance of the 
Colonies was affected by the contagion, which 'extended itself beyond 
the Atlantic. He must be a sceptic, indeed, who can hesitate with 
respect to the results which must have ensued from such a condition 
of things. Invasion, civil war, and a massacre, upon a large scale, oC 
the hated cast, would have inevitably taken place. Scarce a single gen- 
tleman in Tipperary, and in the other Southern counties, would have 
escaped. More than the oj^Binary horrors of civil war would have 

9 T. Q. •’ 
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attended the Tnovement of aa enormous mass of the peasantry, who 
tvould have simultaneously arisen together, and, for a season at least, 
have swept all the mounds and boundaries of civilization before them^ 
TJie cataract would have been, for a long w'bile, irresistible ; and, in its 
progress, all that is dear, and valuable, and good, and useful, would 
have been carried down the gulf, into which it Would have been ulti- 
mately lost. What would have succeeded these events it is difficult to 
conjecture. It is not unlikely that England would have veconqueted 
the desolation which her policy would have produced, and the desert 
to which Ireland would have been reduced, w'ould have been sub- 
divided amongst soldiers and adventurers in an universal confiscation. 
Or perhaps France would have laid her grasp upon this unfortunate 
country under the forms of an alliance, and established a Hiberno- 
Galilean Proconsulate at the Castle ; or the people might have been 
left to themselves, and, raising an absolute democracy out of the 
ruins of every established institution, have built up a system of go- 
vernment, where the shouts of the multitude woukl have furnisheil a 
legislature, and the guillotine would have provided a prompt executive ; 
and of which the only advantage would have been, that each successive 
faction that got possession of authority, would, by inflicting justice 
upon their predecessors, have afforded a precedent for its salutary ex- 
tension to themselves. 

The danger of these calamities has happily passed away, and if no 
other good had been attained, or were likely to be achieved, still the 
security in which we ar^ at present placed, would afford a noble refuta- 
tion of the disingenuous sophistries of those who insist that no benefit 
has as yet resulted from the measure, and wdio see, in the present state 
of things, nothing but a verification of their dismal and ominous an- 
nouncements. 1 am far from meaning to say that strong emotion does 
not still exist amongst all classes, and that we are still in an exceedingly 
uneasy condition, which it will require both wisdom and time, the ally of 
wisdom, to relieve ; but the passions which continue to be felt arc no 
more than the innocuous commotion which agitates the surface of the 
waters in the anchorage where we are moored at last ; and where, al- 
though the vessel may continue to toss, and its heaving may be at- 
tended with discomfort, yet there is no ical danger to be apprehended, 
and there is no hazard that a single cable will be slipped, or that the 
vessel will be blown back into the deep. The asperities of party have 
not altogether subsided, but the revolutionary tendencies are entirely 
gone by. The Protestants of Ireland may be dissatisfied at tlie sud- 
den and unexpected equalization with those over whom they had ex- 
ercised an ascendency, to which habit had attached the attributes of a 
secondary nature. The Roman Catholics, upon the other hand, may 
feel that as yet they have not received any individual proofs that a con- 
siderable alteration in the system of patronage has taken place. Their 
craving for office, which is proportioned in its violence to the extent 
of its duration, has not been appeased. But although this over- 
anxious solicitude for place, attended with a suspicion, not unnatural in 
men who have been so often disappointed, that the course of practical 
Exclusion is to continue, may work for the present in a way which is 
more annoying than it is injurious ; yet there can be no doubt that a 
feeling of loyalty, in the true and genuine signification of the word, 
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has begun to diffuse itself; and, even at this moment, I am convinced 
that, although a few months only have elapsed since the time that all 
Ireland was ready to start, at a signal, to arms, an attempt to seduce 
the great body of the people from their allegiance to the empire, would 
utterly fail. 1 do not hesitate to declare it as my deliberate opinion, 
formed from opportunities of most minute and extensive observation, 
that if, before the Catholic (Question had been adjusted, a small body of 
foreign forces, with a considerable supply of arms, had effected a de- 
scent upon the Irish coast, the great mass of the nation would have 
instantly joined them ; and I am equally confident, that if a great army 
of invaders were, under existing circumstances, to make so rash an ex- 
periment, the peasantry would not co-operate in such an undertaking ; 
and there is scarcely a Roman Catholic in the country raised beyond 
the debasement of agrarian serfship, who would not rally under the 
standards of the State, and readily expose his life in the preservation of 
those liberties, in which every Irishman now bears an equal, and, 1 may 
venture to call it, a glorious participation. 

It must not, however, be imagined that while I am thus enthusiastic, 
(for as 1 w'ritc, 1 feel myself a good deal excited by the preposterous aver- 
ment tin'll Emancipation has done nothing for Ireland,) and while 1 thus 
zealously point out the advantages which have been gained by this tran- 
sition from the most imminent hazard to a perfect safety, upon tliat ac- 
count I am insensible to the existence of the evils which still continue, 
and that I do not think it necessary to adopt very speedy and efficacious 
means, in order to give completion to the work which has been effected. 
Not only much, but what is almost incalculably useful, has been already 
effected; but it is not because a great deal has been accomplished that 
little remains to be performed. To adopt the illustration which 1 have 
jireviously ventured to ctn|)loy, although the vessel is in her moorings, yet 
she requnes to be refitted ; there is no risk of her going down, but her 
ligging must be repaired ; full many a rotten plank, which had well nigh 
let in destruction, must be struck boldly out ; and although a great part 
of her framework must reninin, yet, when she is put into the stocks, she 
must he newly timbered. Great, although they should be gradual, al- 
terations are required in the whole system by which the country has 
been ruled ; the spirit of Catholic Emancipation must be diffused and 
dispersed into every department of the stale, and into every recess of 
the executive — it must pervade the whole frame and body of the ad- 
ministration ; it must be worked into the essence and being of the Go- 
vernment. It must be found every where — at the desks of office; on 
the bench of justice ; at the green tables in the courts ; in the boxes of 
the jury, and of the sheriff; in the treasury, the custom-liouse, and the 
Castle ; — nay, it must appear in the village school-room and in the po- 
lice-man’s barrack. In every public department, and in almost every walk 
of society, and every paih of life, the great moral and political change' 
must be demonstrated ; and then, and only then, will all tlie useful 
consequences which it is calculated to create be fully developed. 

Eet it not be conceived^ that, when 1 inculcate the necessity of embo- 
dying Catholic Emancipation in palpable and substantive acts, 1 mean to 
convey that an ascendency over Protestantism, or even a perfect equa- 
lity with the religion of the state, is my object. 1 am well awq^e that 
the fee-simple of Ireland is in the hands of the adherents to the £sta> 
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blishment. As I write without any feeling of partizanship — as, at all 
events, 1 do my best to divest niyseif of it (and it is not always easy to 
do so) — it is only consistent with the end which 1 propose to myself to 
admit, that if 1 were to travel as interpreter to an Englishman from north 
to south, and from east to west, in Ireland, until every county had been 
traversed, and in passing beside a fine mansion and the walls of a beauti- 
ful demespe, I were to be ashed to whom the noble trees, the long avenues, 
the green park belonged ? in nearly nineteen instances out of twenty, 1 
should answer that the proprietor was a Protestant. The truth is, that 
even to this day, the greater proportion of the land abides in Cromwellian 
or Wiliiamite ownership, This being the case, it were idle to maintain 
that the Protestants of Ireland, few indeed in number, but engrossing 
so large a proportion of the opulence of the country, ought not to en- 
gage the attention of the Government, and should not be allowed a 
certain preponderance in the state. If no sort of regard were to be paid 
to the religion of individuals, yet in the allocation of the honours and 
emoluments which are at the disposal of the Government, its patronage 
would naturally flow into Protestant channels, if station and connex- 
ion were to be permitted to give it an influence. Many years, indeed, 
must go by before such a ditliision of wealth among the Catholic body 
will take place, and Protestant property will be so broken up, as to 
give to the professors of the faith of the country a title to individual fa- 
vour superior to that of those who profess the creed of the state. The 
majority of persons who hold office, no matter in what department, will 
be Protestant. The Bench and the Bar of Ireland (a body which ex- 
ercises a vast control over tlie national mind) must be filled of neces- 
sity from that portion of the population which is most wealthy and in- 
telligent. The same observation applies to every profession, and every 
class of offices which are connected with the Government ; and if the 
plan of purposed and meditated exclusion be wholly abandoned, still 
the larger mass of property which is in tlic possession of Protes- 
tants must insensibly draw to it, by the attraction wliich it is always 
sure to exercise, the favours of the state. 1 have thus conceded in 
the outset that no violent disturbance should take place in tlie ge- 
neral Older of our institutions; but while 1 have made this admission, 
I think that it will be readily perceived, by an impartial and sober- 
minded person, uninfluenced by the passions with which it is so difficult 
in Ireland to avoid being impregnated, that this continuance of a mo- 
dified Protestant ascendency is perfectly compatible with measures 
which will have the effect of raising the Catholic body into legitimate 
association with the state, and, instead of shaking the foundations of ex- 
isting institutions, w'ill, on the contrary, give them strength and perma- 
nence, by showing their consistency with the national interests, and by 
maintaining the system upon which they lean, and of which they are 
considered by many to constitute an essential part. 

Having, then, laid it down as a principle that a certain ascendency 
must be maintained, it remains to be determined what measures should 
be adopted, which will be at once perfectly reconcilable with the modi- 
fied predominance, and will, at the same time, bring the great body of 
the nation into genuine and close adhesion to the state. 1 am of opi- 
nion that, to preserve a well-regulated ascendency, nothing is requisite 
but to feave that ascendency alone. Property itself will work its own 
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way, and to its influence the body of the people, if in other particulars 
they shall be fairly dealt with, will readily assent. If the ground on 
which individuals shall be selected for the purposes of favour be un- 
connected with religion, still the great bulk of them will be Protes- 
tant, and thus, without any discriminations and distinctions of a secta- 
rian character, a predominance will be maintained. It is otherwise with 
respect to the Roman Catholic body. Protestantism, with property as 
its auxiliary, will always carry with it a great influence, which will affect 
individual cases, and there will be no motive for selecting a Protestant 
as such ; but as the vast superiority of numbers in the Roman Catholic 
population will not give to the individual Catholic the advantage which 
his individual property will give to the Protestant, it will be right to 
employ, with regard to the members of one class, a standard which will 
not be properly applicable to the other. To express myself unequivo- 
cally, 1 think that Catholics ought to be promoted, because they are Ca- 
tholics, while I do not think that the same motive should be allowed to 
operate in the nomination of Protestants, whose personal influence, 
drawn from connexion and station, will necessarily secure to them a 
general course of preference, without any sort of reference to their par- 
ticular forms of religion. 

[ have thus suggested the general views which have offered them- 
selves to me, respecting the manner in which Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation may be carried into effect. It will not be deemed inapposite that 
1 should proceed to details, and point out the p^^ticular means by which 
1 conceive that the great ends of national conciliation may be attained. 
The first and the most essential object to be accomplished is the alliance 
of the Catholic clergy with the state; and this conjunction (for I pre- 
fer the phrase to connexion) may be produced by means which will be 
at the same time perfectly consistent with the political and religious in- 
tegrity of that great sacerdotal corporation, and will not shock the pre- 
judices of those who cannot brook the notion that the public money is 
to be applied in the support of an obnoxious and anti-Christian priest- 
hood. it is scarcely needful to suggest the great importance of effect- 
ing this union. If the Roman Catholic body contained a great and 
powerful aristocracy, who, in every district, exercised a great sway 
over the popular passions, it might then answer every purpose to 
conciliate such a body, and the clergy of the people might be treated 
with disregard; for 1 have often remarked, that in those parishes where 
a Catholic gentleman of great estate happens to reside, the priest is des- 
titute of consequence, whilst in those parts of the country where there 
is no Catholic resident of large property, the priest assumes and exer- 
cises a nearly absolute sway. The number of Catholic proprietors of 
fortune being small, and there being a parish priest, with a brace of 
coadjutors, in every ecclesiastical subdivision of Ireland, it follows that 
this body must needs possess a nearly paramount dominion. They hold 
the reins of the public passions ; and although it sometimes happens 
that the fiery coursers pull too hard for them, still they generally con- 
trive, by a mixture of caresses and of menaces, to bring them under 
management. Statesmen have felt the power of this most important 
national body, and it has been proposed to attach tbeni by the payment 
of direct salaries, — a suggestion which was unpalatable to the English 
people, who would have considered themselves as participators in idola- 
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try by their contribution to the maintenance of priests; and which was 
rejected by the clergy themselves, who knew that, in losing the confi- 
dence of the Irish nation (ever given to distrust), they would virtually 
relinquish their own power. Accordingly, the project of paying the 
Catholic priesthood out of the treasury has been properly abandoned. 
But other means of conciliation, and other materiials of cohesion, may 
be readily resorted to ; and although money cannot be directly given, 
because the immediate donation would he attended with incidents of 
discredit, yet it requires no great skill to put it into a judicious circu- 
lation by circuitous conductors, and to convey to the priesthood, in the 
shape of fair and legitimate remuneration, what would be acceptable as 
a well-earned reward for their labours, although it might be indignantly 
repudiated if it came under another, and more direct and obnoxious 
form. 

The sums which are annually voted for the encouragement of edu- 
cation in Ireland are considerable. The aggregate of these sums is 
large enough to attain, to a great extent, the objects w hich I propose. 
Let it be remembered that nothing can be more remote from my inten- 
tion than to recommend that a system of bribery should be instituted, 
and that, in consideration of their political complaisance, the priesthood 
of Ireland should receive, what Foigard calls, ** a gratification.'’ 1 wish 
that the money, or at least the far larger part of it, which is given to 
Ireland for the cultivation of the national mind, should bo expended in 
the purpose for which it is ostensibly voted ; a small portion of it 
might, without any sorf of misapplication, be allocated to the payment 
of clerical teachers ; but 1 am convinced, from what I know of the 
clergy, that they would generally give their gratuitous labour in return 
for the donation of instruction to the people. This might be left, in a 
great measure, to their own discretion. But whether they would be its 
mere distributors, or in the dissemination of the fund, any part of the 
golden dust should adhere to their fingers, the result would still be 
equally beneficial, or nearly so, as far as the ends of conciliation were 
concerned. Feeling that they were trusted by the Government, that 
they were in its employment for purposes useful and honourable, and 
that they were the conductors; selected by the state for the diflusion of 
its bounty, they could not fail to become attached to it, and to spread 
into the mass of the community, over which they exercise an influence 
at once so great and so well merited, a corresponding sentiment. 

It is commonly imagined that the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland 
is hostile lo education. The generality of Protestants have been long 
taught to believe that the dominion of the clergy depends upon the ig- 
norance of the people — that the autocracy of priestcraft rests upon na- 
tional ignorance, and that the gaolers of the mind are anxious to shut 
out the light from every crevice of their immense prison-house, lest 
their captives should avail themselves of its admission, in order to burst 
their bars, and to break through their bondage. These imputations 
have been so frequently reiterated, that they have at last grown into a 
general credence in England ; and it is almost universally believed that 
the clergy are not only opposed to the dissemination of the materials of 
religious controversy, but that they are the antagonists of information ; 
that they would prevent even the elements of literature from being dif- 
fused ; lhat they have anathematized the spelling-book, and put the 
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alphabet to the ban. I'his charge is, of all others against this gross- 
ly calumniated body, perhaps the most unfounded. The number of 
charitable establishments in the City of Dublin alone, which are under 
the superintendence of the Catholic clergy, and of which the object is 
the instruction of the poor, conveys a complete refutation of this most 
unwarrantable charge. Scarcely a single Sunday goes by, without a 
solemn adjuration by the priest from his pulpit, to feed the poor with 
intellectual aliment, and to invest their minds with instruction. 1 
might point out many institutions, under the auspices of the priesthood, 
w'hich luriiish a splendid contradiction to this baneful misrepresentation. 
There is one, however, which, beyond all the rest, deserves the most 
unqualified commendation. 1 refer to the Christian brotherhood, esta- 
blished by Mr. Edmond Price, of the City of Waterford, for the sole 
purpose of educdting the children of the ])oor. This association, which 
is one of the religions fraternities attached by vows of celibacy and 
other obligations (although the members are laymen) to the Church 
of Home, originated in Waterford. Its founder, Mr. Price, had ac- 
quired some proflerty in mercantile pursuits, which, having determined 
to dedicate himself exclusively to religion, he applied to the education 
ot the poor of that ciiy. He induced others to join him. In a short 
tune the individuals who had entcied into this society, were enabled to 
e^tablisll a very considerable school. The benefits of tlieir truly Chiis- 
tian labours were speedily experienced. Hundreds of children, who 
would liave been flung out in the dcstitutioq which accompanies igno- 
rance upon the world, acquired under the auspices of this invaluable 
confraternity, the rudiments of learning. With knov\ ledge tliey ac- 
quired morals ; and at this day there are many respectable men in bu- 
siness in tlie city where this iiLNiitution was first cradled, who arc sur- 
rounded with comforts, approximating to affluence; and who owe all 
they possess to tlie habits which they acquired under Edmond Price. 
He was enabled, by occasional donations to his establishment, and by 
the application of his own property, the entire of which he consecrated 
to this salutary end, to spread the ramifications of this society beyond 
the spot where it was originally planted, and every where it yielded 
good results. There arc, at this moment, several establishments 
founded by this most excellent and meritorious man in different parts 
of Ireland. He has now four thousand boys in his different schools, 
who arc all gratuitously instructed. This single individual has done 
more to promote education than the whole Kildarc-street Society put 
together ; and it appears to mo to be a great misapplication of the public 
money to confide its allocation to that demi-religious and dcmi-poli- 
tical corporation, which is beyond all doubt the object of no ordinary 
disrelish, instead of selecting such a society, connected with the Ca- 
tholic piicshood by ties so close as to constitute a sjiecics of identity, 
as the medium of distribution. 

The efforts, as zealous as they are sustained and persevering, which 
have been made by this association, are mentioned as examples of the 
favourable dispositions of the Irish Roman Catholic Church towards 
the general diffusion of knowledge. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the names of the two great leaders of the Catholic hierarchy, Doctors 
Doyle and IMurray, as farther corroboratives of my position. Roth 
of these eminent prelates, distinguished for eloquence, for erudition. 
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and for piety, have not only given their personal sanction to the esta- 
blishments for the^ advancement of instruction, but out of their con- 
tracted pecuniary means, have been always prompt in the office of con- 
tribution ; and however numerous and multifarious their occupations, 
have never refused to ascend the pulpit, for the purpose of enforcing, 
beyond any other act of benevolence, the merit and the usefulness of 
contributing to the education of the poor. When this solicitude exists 
amongst all classes of the Roman Catholic population for the advantages 
of instruction, and the clergy have manifested their alacrity in its pro- 
pagation, it strikes me that a wise Government ought to take advantage 
of these dispositions and employ such obvious means to win a most 
powerful corporation to their side. 

The trust which would be reposed in the priesthood would not only 
have the effect of attaching them to the State, hut it would also have 
an immediate tendency to conciliate the people. They are brought up 
with a conviction, which habit has converted into a kind of instinct, that 
the law does not exist for any other purposes in their regard, excepting 
for those of restraint and chastisement. This is not a very unnatural 
feeling. The penal code could not fail to generate this unwholesome 
surmise. It was at one period founded in fact ; and it would be strange 
if, even under a most material change of circumstances, it did not still, 
to a great extent, continue. The exclusive occupation of all places of 
even the smallest emolument, and of the slightest distinction, by Pro- 
testants, the Protestant constitution of all public establishments, the 
presence of ascendency in every department of society, as well as in 
every walk of life, must needs have impressed the peasant that he was 
more or less an outcast ; that he lived but for the purposes of suffering 
and of humiliation ; and that he was, in reality, an inferior and degraded 
being. The system is now changed ; but the feelings and the habitudes 
which have been generated by it, will not immediately pass away. They 
will not fade of themselves ; they must be rubbed out and effaced. 
Direct and active expedients must be adopted in order to banish the 
fatal propensities which the peasantry have unavoidably contracted. 
Education — and, above all, education through the priesthood — will go 
a great way in accomplishing this great good. It will, in the first place, 
show them that the members of their own body, whom they are most 
accustomed to respect, are the objects of favour and of confidence with 
the Government ; and this demonstration will greatly tend to link them 
w-ith authority, by disabusing them of deeply-rooted prejudice, of which 
1 know no other means half so effectual to effect the eradication. In 
the next place, it will raise up in that generation which is passing ra- 
pidly from childhood into puberty, and from puberty into full manhood, 
a far more moral peasantry. Perhaps the complete amelioration of the 
grown population of Ireland can scarcely be expected ; but a'^suredly 
it is of great moment to apply the principles and the practice of a use- 
ful system of intellectual culture to the soil that is as yet unbroken, and 
from whose natural fertility so large a harvest of utility may be reason- 
ably expected. But even with those whose tendencies are already 
formed, with the satellites of Captain Rock, whose sports are sought in 
tumults, and who light up their festivities with conflagrations, I do not 
despair of doing much through a similar instrumentality. Let the most 
vehement supporter of the agrarian system of Draconic legislation 
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(whose laws are indeed written in blood,) behold his children going 
every day to a public school, of which his priest is the master ; let him 
every day feel, in his own domestic 'circle, the benefits of that instruc- 
tion which is gratuitously conveyed, and through a grateful and a re- 
spected medium, to his own family; let him at the break of day, as he 
goes to his labours in the held, and as he returns from them at its close, 
behold, in the village school-house, an evidence and a monument of the 
fair and kindly intentions of those by whom the law is administered 
and enforced, — ^and gradually, if not at once, the good feelings of his 
nature will get the upper hand, his generous emotions will prevail, and 
instead of transmitting his 'evil inclinations to his progeny, he will, on 
the contrary, derive from them some portion of the salutary sentiments 
with which they will have been inspired. 

I have given little more than a few outlines, the mere general views, 
or, as the French say, the ** aper^ues” of this most important question. 
I cannot, within the compass to which an article of this kind must ne- 
cessarily be conBned, enter into minute details ; yet, before 1 leave the 
topic of education, 1 cannot refrain from adverting to what has always 
appeared to me to be most deserving of the attention both of the Legis- 
lature and of the Government, — I mean the larger endowment and aug- 
mentation of the funds of Maynooth College. They are at present mi- 
serably insufRcient even for the purposes which are proposed, and they 
would he utterly inadequate to the greater and more national ends, of 
which this college might he made the instrument. When JVfr, Canning 
w^'^8 m Irelaml, he visited Mayuooth incognito, and was disgusted with 
the necessities to which he found that poverty had reduced both the 
professors and the students in what ought to be a great national semi- 
nary. But, considering the j)oor pittance which is given for the educa- 
tion of such a body as the priesthood of seven millions, it is rather won- 
derful that so tnucli has been accomplished, than it is siirpiising that 
little has been effected. Take the priests of Ireland, and on the ave- 
rage they will be found to possess information quite beyond their com- 
parative means of acquiring it ; and their manners, although deficient, 
perhajis, in the gracefulness and merits which a Jesuit would exhibit, 
are seldom or never rude, and even when they are so, are not intended 
to be offensive. When, therefore, Maynooth has done so much, it 
should be an inducement to the Government to turn it into still larger 
and more useful account, and by elevating the source from which cle- 
rical instruction is derived, to give it, in its progress through the coun- 
try, a deeper and a wider current. Why should not a Catholic college, 
with nearly all the honours and advantages of a university, be esta- 
blislied ? If it be admitted that the priesthood are a most important 
and influential body, and that upon them the improvement of Ireland 
is mainly dependent, it is quite obvious that the nursery of that priest- 
hood is deserving of the most solicitous care. It is, then, at Maynooth 
that the great business of national reformation should commence. Let 
its professorships be honourably endowed; let the chairs of the college 
be the rewards of great talent and erudition, which independence will 
unquestionably stimulate ; let the course of studies be lengthened, and 
instead of merely catching up enough of Latin to go through the diurnal 
process of reading the breviary, let the students be made as much mas- 
ters of the clasi^ical languages, and the works of which they are the 
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medium, as the scholars of foreign universities ; let science be culti- 
vated, Jet eloquence be studied, and the principles of good taste be fixed 
in the mind ; and, above all, let a deep persuasion, founded upon the 
evidence of the facts brought home to their own doors, be established, 
that the Government of these countries, instead of giving to tlie church 
of tlie people a cold and equivocal support, which rather blighted than 
sheltered it are unaffectedly anxious to nurture and to sustain it, and 
upon noble and extended branches to make it bear valuable fruit. While 
1 give this recommendation, 1 am fur from meaning to say that the Uni- 
versity of Dublin is to be despoiled in older to enrich its younger 
sister. Lot thoir portions he both independent of each other, and let 
the cstabhanment, more directly connected with the state, be the more 
favoured of the two. No Roman Catholic will begrudge the wealth of 
that University, whore it must bo owned that, us far as the students are 
concerned, there is no invidious distinction between Catholics and Pro- 
testants maintained. But the preference to be still given to Dublin 
College is perfectly compatible with a large extension of favour to the 
Institution, which has hitherto been treated as a mere step-child, and 
allowed to starve for want of a sufficiency of aliment for its natural and 
wholesome sustenance. 

The advocates of the established Church in Ireland, and especially 
Lord Pluiiket, have repeatedly insisted that the distribution of a num- 
ber of well-educated peisons through the (ountry, who were bound by 
their profession to maintain a decency and a icgularity of conduct, so 
far fiom being injurious to the community, was accompanied by signal 
advantages, and tended to counteract the evils of squirearchy in Ire- 
land. They have expatiated upon the good results of the system of 
rcsidentbhip, winch the lecent enforcement of it among churchmen was 
likely to produce, and have plausibly contended that the want of a local 
gentry was supplied, in a great degree, by the members of the esta- 
blished religion, who, in the great majoiity of instances, spent most of 
their time in their cuies. 1 am not prepared to controvcit the justice, 
to a certain extent, of these observations ; but if it be true that a body 
of enligliteiicd gentlemen, with moderate incomes, whose manner and 
deportment afford incentives to civilization, arc calculated to be useful, 
though they should be the ministers of a religion which is not only not 
that of the people, but which has been the object of their antipathy, how 
much larger would be the advantages wdiicli would ensue from the lo- 
cation in every district of a well-educated, refined, and intelligent clet- 
gyman, with literary tendencies, and accomplished manners, unattended 
by the domestic solicitudes which are incidental to the connubial con- 
dition of the Protestant clergy, and placed in a happy and virtuous 
mean between indigence and luxury, with leisure and inclination to 
cultivate his ow'ii mind, and to improve the habits of those who 
should be committed to his charge. The creation of such a clergy in 
Ireland, for which there exists admirable materials, would, beyond all 
doubt, work a great national improvement ; and the first measure to 
be adopted lor the effectuation of this end, is the larger endowment of 
Maynootb. It appears to be strangely incongruous that the sum of 
25,000/. should be annually granted to the Kildare-street Society, for 
the purposes of education, and that no more than 9828/. should be 
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granted for the academical instruction of that most influential body, 
which might be easily rendered the moral police of Ireland. 

The consideration of the means of pacifying and mitigating the pea- 
santry through the instrumentality which 1 have suggested, leads me to 
some reflections upon the course which is now pursued in order to keep 
them under restraint. There can be little question entertained as to 
the failure of the constabulary force in the prevention of crime, and in 
the production of peaceful habits amongst the people. A small party 
of ton or twelve men, dressed in green jackets and trow^sers, with lea- 
thern belts round their waists, to which a sword is appended, and pro- 
vided with a musket and cartiidgo-hox, are stationed in the midst of an 
enormous and most tumultuous population. They are generally Pro- 
testants, and Protestants of the worst class, most of them btn'ng initiated 
into the mysteries of Orangeism. Their functions alone would be suf- 
ficient to make them the objects of popular aversion, and it seemed to 
be scarcely necessary to superadd religion as a farther ingredient of 
alienation. Knowing that they are detested, and being few in number, 
tbej' are rendered cruel by the dangt*r to which they are exposed, and 
when surrounded by an angry rabble, are always ready to have recourse 
to their fire-arms and to their bayonets, and in many instances anticipate, 
instead of waiting for provocation. The number of homicides (to use 
the most modified phrase) committed by the police in a single year, af- 
fords a proof of the necessity of introducing some alteration in the 
structure of this rural force. It is but necessary to refer to the dread- 
ful transactions at Borriso’kene in order to iVustrate the justice of this 
observation. If it were inquired of me what expedient I should adopt, 
with a view to the proposed amelioration, I would suggest, in the first 
place, that, in the selection of persons to serve in tlie police, care shoidd 
be taken to cicaie a mixture of Catholics and of Protestants, and that 
a preference should, in general, he given to the professors of the creed 
of the people. Before the settlement of the Catholic Question, it was 
quite natural, and indeed it was almost necessary, that a government 
built upon the principle of exclusion should, even in the exercise of its 
inferior patronage, take care to sustain the system of ascendency, and 
draw the underlings of power from the same storehouse of orthodoxy 
out of whicli higher functionaries were supplied. As the monopoly of 
all the important offices at the bar, in the revenue, and in the rest of 
the higher departments of society, held the gentry of Ireland together, 
and produced a coalition, of which Protestantism w'as the cement, so 
amongst the inferior order of Protestants, the loyal plebeians of Ireland, 
the conviction that they would he equally the objects of predilection, 
and that the whole of the minor but multifarious emoluments of Go- 
vernment were to be distributed amongst them, bound them in 
bonds of self-interest as strong as any of the ligatures by which their 
superiors were tied together. There are several acts of the Irish Par- 
liament, in which provisoes are introduced that all the watchmen in 
Dublin, and in other considerable towns, should be Protestants. The 
English reader of such clauses may be at first disposed to start, but a 
little reflection will convince him, that if the exclusive policy was to be 
maintained, there was every reason to extend it to the lower from the 
better orders of society. I account for the majority of Protestants in 
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the police upon this principle of selection. There is no longer any mo* 
tive for practising these expedients in order to strengthen the Protes- 
tant interest. To keep the country was formerly its object, and it was 
only by the uniform and systematic preference of the smaller caste, and 
by the creation of division, that this could be effected ; but now that all 
danger of losing the country is entirely passed by, the object should be to 
pacify and to civilize it, and the attainment of these ends requires upon 
the part of the authorities an adaptation of the means to the character, 
habits, and prejudices of the people. To apply these abstract remarks 
to the subject which gave rise to them, the constitution of the constabu- 
lary force, I think it obvious that the Irish g€ns d^armerie, as they have 
been not inappositely designated, should be made as little obnoxious to 
the peasantry as it is possible ; and that, if authority be always more or 
less odious, and especially in a country circumstanced as Ireland is, 
efibrts should be made to divest it, as far as it is possible to do so, of 
the qualities which create antipathy ; and to make it acceptable to the 
people, the Catholicity of the police would go a great way in accom- 
plishing this purpose. If every Sunday they were seen marching to 
chapel, and not to church, and if they were mixed wMth the populace 
round the altar, while the priest (Father Spain, for example) lifted up 
his hands, and exclaimed, ** Dominus vobiscum ! ” the extension of 
this indiscriminate benediction over all his auditors would divest even 
the most obnoxious portion of his congregation of a good deal of their 
offensive attributes, and induce the people to merge the police-man in 
the Catholic, to pardon the siiouldering of the musket for the sake of 
the genuflection at the altar, and almost to embrace with cordiality the 
man whom they now regard with horror, and for whose blood, in every 
tumult, they feel a ferocious appetite, to which there is not unfrequently 
applied the stimulant of wrong. It will not be enough that the great 
mass of the police should be Roman Catholic ; it would also be most 
useful that the chief constables should be selected from the same por- 
tion of the community. On the character of the chief-constables must 
in a great measure depend the dispositions and the conduct of the per- 
sons under his control. It would be judicious to confer upon the 
Catholic priesthood some little patronage in the selection both of the 
men and of their superiors. This privilege would operate as a com- 
pensation for the want of salaries from Government to the priesthood, 
to which, at least in the present state of the country, I am entirely 
averse. If the priest, the chief-constable, and the fbrcc under him, 
could all be made to pull well together, it is sufliciently clear that a far 
more effectual and better-combined system of local superintendence 
over the public quiet would be the result ; and if any person who reads 
these observations shall be disposed to think that I am recommending 
an investment of influence and authority in the Catholic body, and es- 
pecially in its clergy, I answer that the great and paramount object is 
to tranquillize Ireland ; to impart civilization to her people ; to eradi- 
cate and tear up the propensities to savageness and ferocity, and to su- 
perinduce pacihe and well-ordered habitudes amongst all classes of the 
community. Before objects of such incalculable importance, all others 
should vanish. There is no price too extravagant for the purchase of 
public repose and the acquisition of general tranquillity ; and, if I shall 
be told that 1 am virtually proposing a species of Catholic ascendency, 
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in the measures which I recommend, even if I were to acknowledge the 
charge in its widest latitude, still, if rapine, murder, and conflagration 
could be put down by these means, from the utility of their end they 
would derive their vindication. Provided the furies can be bound, it is 
of little moment how chains are fabricated. But in truth, there is no 
ascendency, nor any thing like an ascendency of Catholic influence con- 
tained in these ^expedients. It might as well be said, that, because 
Greek sailors work the Turkish vessels, therefore the Greeks are 
the masters of the Ottoman navy. I have assigned to Roman Catho- 
lics, according to my plan, no situations which can give them an undue, 
or even a considerable political influence. Of what account in the ba- 
lance would be all the artificial weights which I have superadded to 
Catholicism, if it were to enter the scales against Protestant property ? 
Let not the members of the Establishment take alarm, their millions of 
acres will outweigh the school-houses of the Catholic clergy and the 
barracks of a Catholic police. 

The administration of justice must immediately engage the attention 
of the Government. The same policy which gave a Protestant cha- 
racter to the inferior departments of the executive, did not, of course, 
fail to impress it upon the public tribunals. This was not only consist- 
ent, but inevitable. In times of civil commotion, justice throws down 
her balance, lifts the veil from her eyes, and brandishes the sword. 1 
am surprised that Protestants take the impeachment of the partial ad- 
ministration of the law in bad part. How could they have existed 
amidst an inflamed and exasperated nation, unless they had reserved 
to themselves the artificial constituents of power, and counteracted the 
immense disproportion of numbers by the influence of combination ? 
The instincts of self-preservation operated to a great extent in all the 
expedients which were adopted in order to maintain a predominance, 
and nowhere so much as in the administration of the law. The judges 
were Protestant by Act of Parliament ; but that was not siiflicieiit. The 
conspicuous station, which is occupied by a person who fills judicial 
functions, must render him exceedingly cautious in the manifestation 
of his biases ; whereas the comparatively obscure, and the transitory 
nature of the duties of a juror, render him less obnoxious to criticism, 
and readily commend his delinquencies to oblivion. 1 am convinced 
that there has been much fouler work practised in the sequestration of 
a jurors' chamber, than was ever in the worst times perpetrated on 
the bench. It will be, 1 hope, recollected, that 1 am not now indulg- 
ing in any invective against the system which existed before Catholic 
Emancipation had made it superfluous. 1 am at the same time account- 
ing for the existence of past and almost inseparable abuses, and pointing 
out the inexpediency of adhering to them with a factious pertinacity, 
when circumstances have undergone so great a change. There no 
longer exists any plausible motive for arraying a band of Protestants in 
the jury-box, whenever a delinquent against not only the laws of so- 
ciety, but of humanity, is put upon his trial. In the recent trials which 
took place in the county of Tipperary, in almost every case the jurors 
were Protestants. I do not mean to say that tlie Crown paid any re- 
gard to the religion of those who were put aside. The panel, however, 
is so constituted, that Protestantism is always to be found at the top ; 
and, indeed, it is of such depth, that the twenty challenges given to the 
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prisoner cannot get below it, and reach the substractum of Catholicity 
which is to be found in the lower degrees of the panel. This is a most 
serious evil. Though justice may be administered with the purest im- 
partiality by a body of Protestant jurors, still a community so suspi- 
cious and distrustful as the Irish peasantry will always refer their ver- 
dicts to their religion. It has been often said,, but it cannot be too 
frequently repeated, that it is of as much consequence to impart a con- 
fidence in the administration of the laws to the lower classes, as to ren- 
der it pure and unbiassed. 1 cannot avoid the expression of a vvKsh, 
that as much attention had been paid to the character of justice as to its 
purity ; for it is as baneful that its reputation should be tarnished, as 
that its integrity should be debauched. Positive directions ought to 
be given to compound the juries of mixed ingredients. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, in fairness to the Irish Government, that they have 
already taken one great step in ejecting a material improvement ; a 
great number of Roman Catholic gentlemen have been named sheriffs 
for the succeeding year, in the counties where their respective proper- 
ties are situated. The sight of a Catholic sherifi'in his carriage drawn 
by four horses, as he enters the assize town with the judges, while a long 
train of halbert-bearers, attended with a brace of trumpeters, make up 
the procession, will have an imposing influence upon the great mass of 
the spectators, whose political notions aie not unfrequently founded 
upon such apparently insignificant circumstance. But until either the 
appointment of the sheriffs of the city of Dublin shall be wrested from 
the Corporation, or the (Corporation itself shall receive a large accession 
of Catholicity, (an event by no means probable,) it will be utteily impos- 
sible to rende r the administration of the law satisfactory to the people. 
The case with respect to the sheriffs of Dublin is very simple. The 
sheriffs elect the jurors, the corporators elect the sheriffs, and the cor- 
porators arc, almost to a man, possessed by the most violent spirit of 
factious partizanship. The very sources being thus discoloured, it can 
scarcely be expected that the currents that flow out of them should be 
exceedingly crystalline and pure. This vitiation of justice in the me- 
tropolis is the more disastrous, inasmuch as almost all important po- 
litical questions which fall within the cognizance of our public ti ibunals 
are decided by Dublin jurors. The press is thus completely at the 
mercy of the Corporation ; and it is to be feared that it is not merely 
in matters of a direct political tendency that these evil influences have 
an operation, but in cases between man and man, and wlierc there is no 
ostensible avenue for the admission of political motive ; it is to be ap- 
prehended, and at all events it is habitually suspected, that the men 
who are so eminent for their factious zeal beyond the jury-box, arc not 
entirely free within it ; and that the same passions which act upon them 
in all the walks of ordinary life, are not, the moment they assume their 
jurist functions, miraculously put aside. But, however the fact may 
stand, it is certain that the Corporation juries have grown into general 
discredit. It is a common observation that *'a Catholic has little chance 
with them and whether it be well or ill founded, it is clear that pains 
ought to be taken to do away this most injurious of all impressions. I f 
the Government shall seriously determine to abate tliis abuse, they will 
not find it very difficult. They have a vote in the appointment of 
sheriffs as it is ; but this is a power which they will be slow to exercise. 
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except in cases of peculiarly offensive nomination. Tlie enormous 
misapplication of the funds vested in the Corporation of Dublin for 
the benefit of tlie citizens, affords an opportunity of bringing the whole 
Corporation under legislative revision ; and it will be no very great 
stretch of authority to take away from them the main engine of their 
power, when once the principle of interference shall have been adopted. 

1 have limited myself, in the consideration of the evils which affect 
Ireland, and the remedies of those evils, to that class of injury which 
arises immediately from the relative condition of the Protestant and 
Catholic population. The first object of the Government ought to be, 
to correct the bad consequences of that code which it is not suflicient to 
abolish, in order to efface the traces which it has left behind. I avoid, 
for the present, any discussion upon other subjects not proximately 
connected with Protestantism and Catholicity, though I am fully sen- 
sible of the importance of the great topics of emigration, and the 
enforcement of a provision for the poor. To these momentous themes 
I shall hereafter direct my attention, satisfying myself at present with 
observing, that the great obstacle in the way of Poor laws, which is sup- 
posed to arise from the difficulty of procuring an efficacious system of 
overseership, might be overcome, by making tlie Protestant and Catholic 
clergymen the stewards of the pauper fund, and obliging them to account 
half-yearly, at vestries composed of all classes of the people. They 
v/oiild act in nominal copartnership ; but the rivalry of religion, and 
their individual competition, would operate as checks, wdiile public 
opinion would exercise over them a more than ordinary control. 

In the views vvliich I have thrown out, I haVe spoken prospectively. 
It may be asked, What is the present state of the public mind? There 
appears to me to exist a languor, which is the consequence that suc- 
ceeds to great exertion, and the exhaustion of amazing elforts. The 
only man in Ireland who retains his indefatigability of spirit, and an 
energy that seems to be indomitable, is Daniel O'Connell. He has in- 
vited the nation to co-operate with him in the repeal of the Union with 
almost as much zeal as when he called on his fellow-citizens to confe- 
derate in the cause of Emancipation. Hitherto, however, there has 
been but a very feeble echo returned to his triimpet-tongucd adjura- 
tions. The aristocracy stand aloof ; the people are torpid and doubt- 
ful ; and one of the most zealous of his former associates, in walking 
with him along the beach of the sea, while he was pointing out the 
utility and the practicability of dissolving the bonds between the two 
countries, is reported to have stretched his arm towards a steam-boat 
that hove in sight, and to have replied, “ There is my answer.*' But 
although a disposition to sympathize with Mr. O’Connell has not as yet 
been manifested, it must be recollected, that, notwithstanding he may 
now find no alliance in the national passions, he may soon succeed in 
enlisting those best of all auxiliaries, events, upon his side; and men 
who now hesitate and stand still untd incidents shall give a determina- 
tion to their conduct, may be soon hurried back into the agitation from 
which they have emerged. There is in Ireland a strong democratic 
feeling engendered by the discussion of the Catholic Question, and in 
one shape or other it is likely to appear. The love of noting and of 
hearing inflammatory harangues has not yet passed away; and it would 
not be very difficult to organize an assembly, which would in a short 
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time apply as strong stimulants to the popular passions as the cele- 
brated Catholic Association. As yet, O'Connell stands alone — his old 
companions have not united themselves with him, but they will proba- 
bly suffer a relapse into their former habitudes, and partly from the 
passion for notoriety, and partly from their vexation with the Govern- 
ment, they will rally round the standard which he knew how to bear so 
well. A petitioning committee, or even a series of political conviviali- 
ties provided at a few shillings a-head, would soon furnish a wide field 
for the indulgence of the rhetorical and tribunitian propensities ; and a 
feeling would-be excited by dint of continuous declamation, which would 
produce a gradual excitement in the country. The Irish Church, be 
It remembered, is one of the most alluring topics which were ever of- 
fered, either to fierce invective or to sardonic derision, and its abuses 
will, unquestionably, not escape ridicule and denouncement. The tran- 
sition from the correction of real evils to the suggestion of imaginary 
ones, is, wc all know, not very difficult. It is, therefore, incumbent 
upon the Government, and especially the local government of Ireland, 
to watch with great vigilance over the popular emotions. It will be for 
them to determine whether they will choose the active spirits who have 
shown themselves to be masters in the arts of agitation, for their sup- 
porters or their foes. If any unfair dealing be practised ; if the sys- 
tem of studied exclusion shall be adhered to ; if the underlings of office 
at the Castle are permitted to exercise the virtual autocracy which they 
once held ; if no substantial change shall take place, there will soon 
prevail in Ireland as much disquietude, which will be succeeded by as 
much contention, as formerly prevailed. 1 own, however, that I have a 
great conddence in the wisdom and in the sound views of a man, who, 
without any ostentation and false glare of liberality, has conducted the 
affairs of Ireland, which is virtually entrusted to his care, in such a way 
as to convince ail impartial persons that he has the real interests of the 
country strongly at heart, and that he fully understands them. Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower is a person of great intellectual attainments, 
who, by extending his honourable zeal in the pursuit of literary renown 
to the acquisition of political celebrity, will, in all likelihood, reach to the 
highest eminence in the State, and be one day enabled to dispense from 
the heights of power the beneiits which 1 have no doubt his patriotism 
makes him solicitous to confer upon his country. Borne upon the pin- 
nacles of fortune, With opulence almost incalculably great, and con- 
nected with the great patrician families in the empire, — with extensive 
knowledge, genius, of which his works give such abundant proof, and' 
in the flower of life — what may not such a man yet accomplish, by tak- 
ing advantage of the glorious opportunities with which he is encom- 
passed ? The statesmen who Ailed the office which he holds before him, 
were commissioned to sow discord, and to perpetuate dissension in Ire- 
land. Yet that bad and baneful function was sufficiently important to 
render them of great consequence in the political world. How much 
more noble is the task w^hich has been assigned to him. If Mr. Peel, 
when his peculiar cast of political opinions, which he has since so ge- 
nerously expiated, threw him into the arms of the ascendency, was 
enabled, by his government of Ireland, to attain to so much import- 
ance, how much more noble are» the occasions of genuine celebrity which 
ai^e afforded to the man, who, in this great crisis, holds the reins of 
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t^ie Irish government^ and tlicrcfore the fortunes of Ireland, in his hands ! 
To give to the great name its glorious consummation ; to build up to its 
full height the structure, of which Wellington has laid the foundation ; 
to effect the permanent reconciliation of parties, whom the accumulated 
odium of a century had divided; to banish the relics of those animosi- 
ties which, as long as they prevail, must frustrate to a great extent all 
the wise designs of the Legislature ; to correct, with a liaiid at once cau- 
tious and resolute, the abuses which remain to be removed, and to de- 
posit in the national mind the seeds of lasting im]novcincnt; to unite 
the Irish people amongst thems 2 lves, and at the same lime to cotnph te 
their identity with the great nation, in whose liberties they now enjoy a 
full participation ; — these are the objects which ought to be pro- 
posed to himself, by the nobleman whom, without, 1 liope, any devia- 
tion from the personal respect which is due to him, I have thus ventured 
to awaken to a consciousness of his large means to achieve incalculable 
good, and endeavoured to make sensible of all the genuine glory which 
would attend it. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GOTTINGEN STUDENT. 

I LEFT London in the company, and under the guidance of the Royal 
Hanoverian Quarterly Courier, a long-sounding title enough ; the holder 
of which, however, is nothing more or loss iliau the bearer of Government 
dispatches to and from Hanover and London,* and tlic cxccutoi; of va- 
rious commissions for private individuals ; to say nothing of any little 
speculations, in the w\ay of tr.adc, which he may carry on on his own 
account. VVe tiavelled to Harwich in one of the night coaches, the 
whole of which vehicle was appropriated to our two selves, a largo 
hamper of puppies, I believe intended for Prince George of Cambridge, 
and sundry other packages and piircels of all sorts and sizes. From 
Harwich w'c started in the packet-boat, without another fellow-passenger, 
for Cuxhavcii, where we anived safely, after a very quick voyage, per- 
formed in what, at least to my landsman’s ideas, w'as a very rough gale 
of wind. Just off the mouth of the Elbe, w'c touched on a sand-bank ; 
that part of the German Ocean abounds with shelves of land; but 
luckily, it was only “ touch and go” with us, though it was rather a 
smart shock too, and jolted a great many boxes and so forth about the 
cabin, and me nearly out of my birth. It was pouring with rain when 
we landed, and in spite of cloaks and umbrellas, 1 was thoroughly 
drenched to the skin before I got safe into the inn. All ideas of look- 
ing about me outside the house I was forced to abandon from the 
state of the w’eather, and inside I saw hardly any thing to receive me. 
I was out of England ; the landlord and the waiters spoke English, some 
of the sentences rather fractured to be sure, and the idiom partially dis- 
located ; there was a good deal of German talking and swearing be- 
tween my friend the Courier and the porters, who were bringing in or 
packing up the luggage, but this sounded much like the uncouth Ba- 
bylonian bustle of an English inn ; 1 was too hungry to note much 
what 1 ate ; and, in fact, 1 believe the only things that did strike my 
observation, were the large protruding stove or oven, cased in glazed 
Dutch tiles, and the exceedingly dirty and frowzy look of the women- 
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servants. By the by, I wonder that in some national treaty between 
England and the German States, or Holland, it has not been made an 
express stipulation that that word frowsy should be excluded at any 
rate from our dictionaries, seeing that the term is so direct and disa- 
greeable an insult on either the German or Dutch females ; it being 
evidently derived from the vrow of the one language, or the frau of the 
other, either word signifying women. 

From Cuxhaven we started for Hanover in a couple of open calashed 
carriages, which my comrade insisted on calling by the literally trans- 
lated but ominously-sounding name of waggons : one of these held our- 
selves and the puppies, which were our constant companions, and the 
other was piled up with luggage of all kinds. As soon as we escaped, 
a proper expression, for there was some peril in the passage, from the 
broad ditches in the neighbourhood of Cuxhaven and llitzebuettel, 
our road lay over the widely-extended Quenebourg Heath, and a 
shocking road it was, running for the whole of that, and the greater 
part of next day’s journey over a tract of loose sand, wherein at times 
the ** waggons ” sank up to the wheel naves : such little accidents, of 
course, helped to retard our progiess, of itself tardy enough ; especially 
as any trifling advance ahead, we, in the lighter-loaded vehicle, were 
enabled to niakc, was always of necessity foregone by our being obliged 
to halt for the arrival of the baggage-waggon. Altogether so bad a 
road I never journeyed on before, and never but once since, and that 
was when f returned on the same, a year and a half afterwards. The 
view on all sides was most lonely ; not a house, not a tree, not a shrub 
to be s6en for hours tog^ither, nothing but the far flat heath, over which 
the wind came howling most drearily and dismally. The post-stations 
were, for the most part, miserable hovels, sheltered by a few trees, ge- 
nerally firs, from the wind, which otherwise would have blown on them 
unimpeded from every quarter of the heavens. The interior of these 
houses presented a strange scene of filth and discomfort. The floor 
was chiefly unboarded, often quite unprepared, that is, composed of tlic 
rude earth itself, trodden down into a hard incrustation by the feet of 
its various in-dwellers ; the gorge of the chimney, of immense capa- 
city, seemed insuflicient to swallow all the smoke proceeding from the 
smouldering peat fire, for large clouds were continually eddying about 
the apartment, and that these were not the mere effects of casual gusts 
of wind, might be inferred from the soot-blackened walls and rafters 
on every side, even at a far distance from the Are itself. These houses 
seemed generally to be of only one story, and often of only one room, 
that room partitioned off into sundry divisions for bed-chambers, cow- 
sheds, and pig-styes, by skeleton wood framework, and occasionally a 
coarse baize curtain. In spite of all this, we got at these stations — 
the only thing, except horses, that we required — exceedingly good 
coffee, served up very nicely with hot cream and silver tea-spoons, 
imd costing very little ; forming, indeed, a very pleasant contrast to the 
muddy and costly filth we got at Colchester, where, while my com- 
panion grumbled over the exorbitant price demanded, he had trium- 
phantly prognosticated the change I should find on the other side of 
the water, certainly not without just cause. The horses for the 
greater part of our journey were nearly as bad as the road ; and with 
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these appliances and means, it may be imagined that our progress was 
any tiling but rapid, in spite, too, of the typical golden greyhound 
which dangled round niy companion’s neck, and which, when more 
than once in our journey even his German patience became exhausted, 
he would grasp with a desperate energy, and shake in the postilion's 
face, who seemed as much terrilied by the action as ever a London 
thief could be by the exhibition of a constable's staff. These posti- 
lions were altogether strange personages, and in their ofHcial garb, 
consisting usually of a miich-wotn red coat, faced with blue, a tattered 
bat, edged with tarnished gold lace, and a bruised and often cracked 
brass bugle, hung by a piece of rope round the neck, they presented 
certainly not the most respectable of figures. From these bugles 
they from time to time, especially when we approached towns or vil- 
lages, caused to proceed the “ most melancholy " sounds, at least so 
they were to my untutored ear ; — to my com}>anion they seemed “most 
musical," for he frequently enjoined the driver to blow forth some 
scrannel strain or other, to enliven the tedium of our journey, lie vaiied 
it at any rate, much after the pleasant fashion that the grating of a 
knife-grinder’s wheel might vary the monotonous silence of some out- 
of-the-way court in the City. It was a curious sight to me, when our 
horses stopped in ready obedience to the word of command — if such 
the rumbling “ Pooz-z-zb !" of a German postilion might be desig- 
nated — to see these men standing by the side of the animals with a 
huge black rye loaf under one arm, from, which they were cutting 
slices to feed alternately themselves and their cattle. This rye bread is 
the common food of the peasantry from necessity, and is very often 
eaten by the middling classes from choice ; it has a very sour flavour, 
to which use may so far liubituate one, that, in niy own case, I became 
decidedly fond of it before I left the country. I brought one of the 
enormous loaves home with me, for they bake it in great masses, as it 
keeps moist a long lime ; but I could prevail on no English palate to re- 
lish it. This was not the only wonder in the ealing-way that 1 wit- 
nessed during this journey : after 1 had been enjoying some true Ger- 
man sausage, I inquired of my companion wliat it was composed of, 
and was horrified to learn that its principal ingredient was raw ham ; 
and farther astonished to hear that this said raw ham was, in its state of 
totally unadulterate lawncss, considered a dainty, and eaten more fre- 
quently in that state than cooked. I had the curiosity, or philosophy, 
to taste some, after one or two arguments with my companion on the 
nastiness of the proceeding, and could by no means prevail on myself 
to be so disgusted as 1 hud intended to be ; and as I gradually enrne to 
like the ham in this state, 1 found a sufficient apology for my apparent 
cannibalism in the fact, that the pieces of the ham did really under- 
go as chemical a dressing by being hung for a long time in smoke, as 
they would have done by the more speedy operation of boiling or 
broiling. The ham in this state was invariably eaten, as far as my ob- 
servation went, on a small wooden trencher ; 1 presume from the cir- 
cumstance of its being rather tough, and German knives not over-sharp, 
to prevent the slithering about, which would probably ensue were it 
eaten off an earthenware plate. All the Westphalia hams that we im- 
port are thus fit to eat in their uncooked state, if we only had the 
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courage to try them.* I very soon, in my own defence, found it need- 
ful to like tobacco-smoking ; for as my companion hardly had his 
pipe from his lips during our journey to Hanover, 1 found it as well 
to imbibe the fumes for my own pleasure, as perforce, and at second^ 
hand. 1 was very much struck with the appearance of the female pea- 
santry during this journey ; the first time we fell in with them, (and in- 
deed, excepting |he postilions and the invariably old women at the 
hovels before spoken of, with any human beings whatever) was towards 
the close of our first day's journey, when their gaudy-hued dresses, 
short petticoats, and a large bundle of some kind, which each was bear- 
ing on her head, had at a little distance the effect of an immense 
turban ; their figures, too, being the only visible objects between the 
eye and the rich sunset horizon, gave them altogether a new and truly 
outlandish appearance. 1 became, however, in the course of the next 
morning, so much accustomed to their costume — the seemingly useless 
little chintz skull-cap that they wear, having taken place of the huge 
fancied turban— that when, on arriving at some post-town in our route, 
I saw a girl habited in a plain black silk gown, with her hair in curls, 
instead of being simply parted on the forehead, and braided behind the 
ear, according to the present fashion with us, and the almost national 
mode of Germany, my first impression was that she was English. 

We got to Hanover after a journey of nearly three days, during 
which I got very little sleep, but superabundance of jolting. At Han- 
over I only stayed one week, and shall defer any observations on the 
place and its inhabitants to the relation of a longer sojourn, which I 
subsequently made there. I merely now notice two particular customs : 
the first a general one — that of every man's taking off his hat to each 
acquaintance he met in the street. Individuals, wlio seemed to be on 
such terms of intimacy as in London would authorise them now-a-days 
to shake, or at least touch hands with one another, even if they stopped 
and spoke, invariably uncovered tlieir beads both at meeting and part- 
ing ; so that in a small town like Hanover, every man not quite un- 
known, was sure of having plenty of opportunities of ventilating his 
head during his perambulations through the streets, as he could hardly 
fail of meeting many, with whom he was acquainted. This custom, 
besides bping a formal and inconvenient one, is absolutely unecono- 
mical ; for the brim of a man’s hat iinavojdabiy gets worn and 
shabby by such continual thumbing. The other custom was an anni- 
versary one : — it was Whitsun-week, and all the inhabitants of the mid- 
dle or lowTr rank had large fresh-gathered branches of trees either 
hung from their windows, or fastened to their door-posts ; and as long 
as the leaves remained green, this had a very pleasant eifect. 1 started 
for Gottingen, not in the regular post diligence, but in a hired carriage, 
and assuredly any extra convenience 1 might have gained by this ar- 
rangement was more than compensated for by the exceeding dilatori- 
ness of our progress. 1 was thoroughly at llie mercy of the driver, 


* A irltiiid of rauu\ in NortliaiTiptonslure, wlio has glanced over these re- 

collections, laughs at my cockTiey ignoranctN and tolls me that English baron is hy 
the cjiuntry people and himself eaten more frequently raw than cooked : I had heard 
of this before, indeed, but as I hud never analyzed ” or “ tasted ” it, I rould not 
be said to knou " n. 
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for I could not speak five words of German, and so was even forced to 
let him have his own way, however tedious he mi^ht choose to make it. 
I slept one night on the road, at the little town of Einbeck, about midway 
between Hanover and Gottingen — ^a place 1 shall have to make more 
mention of hereafVer. I was not a little pleased to find at the inn 
where we put up, (the Kron Prinz,) that our hostess was an English- 
woman, though from long residence in Germany she had almost for- 
gotten her native tongue: her husband, in fact, though a German, 
spoke English as well, if not better, than she ; and between them both 
I was made very comfortable and at home-^two thorough English ex- 
pressions. 1 arrived at Gottingen the following forenoon in a shower, 
that seemed expressly to have fallen in order characteristically to wel- 
come me to what, among students from more favoured parts of the 
land, has obtained the elegant nick-name of “ The Cesspool of Ger- 
many.” The town itself, as I was driven along the principal street, 
struck me as looking —as far at least as a town in such a rain as was 
then falling could be anyway said to look — a clean and neat place 
enough, and singularly quiet and empty ; at any rate, 1 was egregiously 
misled on the two latter points. As soon as 1 had alighted at the inn, 
I contrived to make myself so far understood as to procure the guidance 
of the waiter, to the Botanical Garden, to the Inspector of which I had 
a letter of introduction from a gentleman in Hanover : on my road 
thither I became fully initiated in the practical value of the German 
proverb, ‘‘ Out of the rain into the gutter” — equivalent to our “ Out of 
the frying-pan into the fire.” The gutter, in this sense of the word, 
was a leaden pipe, protruding a yard or two from the roof of the house, 
to carry off the waste water, which was thus precipitated in a heavy 
column on the street or the passengers below. The irregular distances 
at which these spouts occurred, together with the uncertain length of 
their projection, rendered the steerage through tlicir waters a service of 
much skill and some danger. The ends of the pipes were generally 
adorned with some grotesque sculpture, usually a head, from the dis- 
tended jaws of which the falling water is vomited : they are common in 
this country on the roofs of village churches, but I have never seen 
them here on any civilized dwelling-house. They were getting out of 
fashion, too, in Germany ; for X)utside all the more modern buildings, a 
decent pipe was made to convey the water soberly to the level of the 
pavement at least, and sometimes quite into a drain beneath. By the 
kindly assistance of the Botanical Garden Inspector, who spoke a very 
little English, 1 succeeded in hiring the only unoccupied lodging in the 
town, for the University was full to its utmost that half year. The 
rooms that thus fell to my lot were on the first-floor of a saddler's, 
small and uncomfortable enough. They had, however, the advantage 
of being in the principal street, and the two windows which, squeezed 
together almost into one, yet occupied the whole breadth of the room, 
looked out opposite the Jacobi Kirche, one of the largest churches in 
the town. This narrow slip formed the sitting-room, and was tolera- 
bly furnished with tables and chairs, and that indispensable article in a 
German apartment, a sofa; the floor was sanded, for carpets, as 1 
found afterwards, were almost unknown luxuries in the country. My 
bed-room was a small, square, dark closet, not bigger than would hold 
the bed, and only lighted, if light it might be termed, by a small glass 
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window at top, that opened^ as the phrase is— for in reality it-would not 

— on the stairs. 1 am sure there was not another student so 
badly accummodated as myself in these particulars, for in general the 
looms were large and well-aired ; but 1 had come just after the com- 
mencement of the semester j or half-yearly term, and there was no help 
for it. That very day, the first of my arrival, 1 got into a scrape with 
one of the lowest agents of the constituted authorities ; for having 
parted from my new acquaintance within sight of the inn, where 1 was 
going to dine, a little terrier I had brought over with me from home 
was violently assaulted and seized by a tall, large, shabbily-dressed 
man, bearing a formidable bludgeon. Not being at all acquainted with 
any cause for this mode of proceeding, I demanded of the man, in Eng- 
lish, what right he had to interfere with the dog in that manner ; and 
he answered me, in German, quite as much to iny satisfaction as my 
comprehension. However, as his angry gestures and violent declama- 
tion plainly told me that his intentions towards the animal were any 
thing but amicable, 1 began a regular rescue of the dog from the 
durance in which he was held ; but though 1 succeeded in liberating 
him from, bis captor’s clutch, I saw there was an evident intention to 
seize him again if possible, which 1 had to evade by the best means I 
could. Meanwhile, a pretty large crowd of students and others had 
gathered round us, looking on with some degree of interest. Among 
the spectators was a short dirty Jeiv — dirty even for a Jew — who, in a 
very vehement manner and bad French, tried to make me understand 
that the man with the bludgeon would kill the dog unless I paid him 
a guilder. Now, in the first place, I was angry, and, right or wrong, 
determined not to yield on a point wherein 1 felt nil my national no- 
tions of freedom were so strangely violated ; and, in the second place, 
1 at once saw, if the man was exercising any duty to remove the dog, 
(as it turned out, he was,) that this duty could not be discharged on 
his part by the payment of money on mine: so I stoutly refused to pay 
any thing, and was in the end allowed to depart, I believe chiefly owing 
to tlie interference of some of the students, who had taken pity on me 
as an evident stranger in their land ; though, probably, they would not 
have wanted this kind motive to have induced them to oppose, us much 
as they safely might, any act which had its origin with the University 
Senate. I learned from a young Scotchman, a law-student, whom I 
met at the table-d hote^ that the man in question had been enjoined to 
perambulate the streets for the purpose of slaying all dogs who should 
presume to make their appearance in public for a certain period, with- 
out bejng decently muzzled ; and that this was in conformity with an 
edict of the magistracy, which was stuck on all the gates of the town. 
The plan adopted was certainly a forcible one of making the edict un- 
derstood to any foreigner who might chance to enter their gates. 

After dinner, I returned to my new lodgings, of which 1 at once took 
possession ; and 1 had now, for the first time since 1 entered the town, 
leisure to look about me from my windows. Exactly opposite, as 
before-mentioned, rose tbe lofty round red-sandstone tower of the Ja- 
cobi Kiiche, which stood in a snialh open space, planted with a few 
limes ami poplars. Along the line of bticci, to the light and left of 
this open space, the houses — the lower part whereof was mostly occu- 
pied by shops — looked neat and foreign, owing perhaps to their white, 
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or rather yellow-washed faces, steep slanting roofs with central ga- 
bles, low chimneys, and, here and there, projecting stones one over 
another. Tlie windows were numerous, and lor the most part case- 
ments : from nearly all of them young men were lounging, smoking 
from long pipes ; others were walking below ; some witli pipes in 
their hands, but not smoking, were sauntering about with their arms 
round one-anotber’s necks; some with portfolios under their arms, 
were hurrying on with a more business-like pace; many dressed in 
frock-coats, buckskin breeches, and jack-boots ; and all with gay and 
various- coloured caps on their heads. Here and there, I saw a man 
carrying a long steel basket-handled sword naked in his hand, or under 
his arm, the use or application of which 1 could not possibly di- 
vine. Young men in open carriages, with double seats, like our mo- 
dern mill-horses,” and some on horse-hack, were occasionally passing, 
but always at a foot-pace : every now and then, one of the walkers, or 
riders, would stop under a window', and either converse with the occu- 
pants of it, or, if it were empty, would, by shouting out a name, gene- 
rally bring the tenai\t of the room thither. Among these evidently 
students, were seen a few (as evidently) tradespeople, distinguishable as 
well by their wearing hats, as by the timidly deferential manner in which 
they got out of the way of the former. Very few females were to be 
seen, and those only of the lower classes — most bearing great baskets on 
their backs, containing, as far as I could make out, chiefly vegetables 
or books. Some wore cloaks of striped linen ; but not one did 1 see with 
a bonnet on, or any thing more nearly approaching to a covering for the 
liead, than the small skull-cap already mentioned. Along the middle 
of the street, some peasant-lads, with blue smock-frocks, and little 
lound black cloth caps, were parading up and down, bawling out some- 
thing (piite unintelligible, hut which 1 rightly construed to be an offer 
for sale of some very small and seemingly wild strawberries, picked 
free from the stalks, which they carried in round flat baskets. This 
sort of strawberries, which grew in profusion in the woods, and were 
larger and better-flavoured than any of the wild species 1 ever tasted 
here, were almost the only ones I saw' while in Germany ; the culti- 
vated kind I never saw at all for sale. In the course of the following 
day, I waited, of necessity, on the Universitaets-Ratb, or Counsellor of 
the University; for no one is allowed to remain in the town over a 
certain period, unless he comes as student, teacher, or tradesman — I be- 
lieve, a week — without express permission from the magistrates ; and 
if he come in the character of a student, it is ordered that he shall, as 
soon as possible, obtain his matriculation. This ceremony I got through 
not without some difficulty, for neither the Herr Universitacts Rath, nor 
myself, could find a fitting medium for the communication of our ideas 
on the subject. Ficnch we could neither of us make any hand at ; La- 
tin we tried ; but independently of my never having attempted to speak 
it before, our mutual difference of pronunciation rendered each quite 
unintelligible to the other. However, he made me understand so far, 
that I was to promise certain things, which I did, not clearly under- 
standing what. He shook hands with me as a ratification of this so- 
lemn promise; and gave me my matriculation, a printed Latin paper, 
for which 1 paid a louis-d*or, and a copy of the University laws, which 
latter I honestly, and with shame, confess I never looked into till long 
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after I had left Gottingen. The matriculation, opening with the classical 
ejaculation, **Quod felix faustumque sit/' imports that the new student, 
specifying his country aud study, has promised sacredly, and instead 
of an oath — 

I. That he will pay due faith, obedience, and reverence to the Aca- 
demical Senate, his lawful magistracy. 

II. That he will sedulously follow true piety, sober and composed 
manners, decent dress, and whatever is thoroughly befitting an ingenu- 
ous and liberal man. 

III. That he will in all things obey the academical laws and statutes, 
then made or to be made. 

IV. That he will avoid nationalism and clandestine assemblies — 
things everywhere forbidden and exploded. 

V. That he will neither himself, nor by others, avenge any injury 
offered him ; that he will much less affect others with injuries, either by 
word or deed ; that he will call out no one to a duel, or, if he shall be 
called out, that he will not accept the challenge, nor act as a second in 
a duel (nec secundas in duellis partes susceptunim !) either by fighting or 
presiding over a fight, but will implore the legitimate aid of the Aca- 
demical Senate ; that he will never incite any to altercations and hos- 
tile meetings ; and that he will solicitously obey the edicts which obtain 
concerning duels, or which shall be thereafter promulgated. 

VI. That he will not depart after the announcement of an arrest, or 
to defraud his creditors i and that he will not remove his goods without 
the knowledge of the academical magistracy. 

VII. If it shall happen (which God avert) that, for misconduct, he 
should be relegated or rescinded from this university of studies ( hav 
studiorum Universitate J, that he will depart at the stated time from the 
town and its vicinity : and that he will not return, ever, if the punish- 
ment be perpetual; if temporary, till the term shall have elapsed. 

VIII. Finally, that, through the whole course of his life, he will com- 
pass or do nothing by fraud or evil, whereby the state, the advantage, 
and the dignity of the academy may anywise be threatened* 

And so I trust that nothing I may hereafter tell shall seem in any- 
wise to threaten the dignity, the advantage, or the state of the univer- 
sity ; or if it should so seem, I hereby once for all, very solemnly, and 
in the spirit of my matriculating promise, vow that I have no such 
fraudulent or evil intention ; and having said thus much, 1 may fairly 
venture to relate the following circumstance. Altieri, in his Memoirs, 
mentions that, during the period of his ignorance, he passed through 
Gottingen, and there met with — an ass ! and that this meeting between 
a German and Italian ass so tickled his fancy, that had he had the 
power, he would certainly have written some verses on the occasion ; — 
what he thought himself unable to do, a more audacious hand has at<^ 
tempted, as follows : — 

A [fieri to the Gottingen Ass. 

Brother! for though thou art of Germany, 

And I rank as a son of Italy, 
tStill this is but a iliffercnce of mothers ; 

Fur, pretty ass, i/ie are so much the same 
J n thouj^lits and deeds, so stupid and so tame, 

’Tis quite beyond a doubt we must be brothers. 
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Hail then, my bruther ! with love’s Inughini; tears. 
And wishes for thy health and length of years, 

And blessings on thy solemn phiz, I greet thee ; 
So long l’\e wander’d, a poor lonely elf, 

Nor found one single creature like myself. 

Thou canst not think how 1 rejoice to meet tliee ! 


SKETCHES AND UECOLLECTIONS, NO. 1, 

Dick Ferret. 

<< Yea, from the table of my memory.” — S iiakspeare. 

It is by no means a pleasant thing to be stared and pointed at as an 
object of singularity. Fops and coxcombs are of a different opinion ; 
but since (thanks to an unaspiring tailor, and just so much of common 
sense as serves to protect me from knocking my head against every post 
1 sec,) I am not a member of cither of those ancient fraternities, I have 
felt with extreme acuteness the inconvenience of my position. In so- 
ciety public or private, in the streets, at the theatre, at table, at the 
club, have 1 been subjected to this annoyance. Often, when oppor- 
tunity has served, I have a])proachcd a glass, expecting to find that some 
wag had taken advantage of my ** innocent sleep” to black my face, or 
pin a napkin to my coat, or stick pens, porcupine-wise, in my hair — the 
most approved witticisms of your practical Congreves : but such has 
not proved to be the case ; and too proud or too indolent to enquire, 
1 might still have remained igporant of the cause of my attracting, for 
some time past, such pointed and distressing notice, but for the visit, the 
other morning, of our friend Dick Ferret. I say our friend, because 
every body knows Dick, and Dick knows every body ; but for the en- 
lightenment of the few nobodies who are unacquainted with him, I will 
give a slight sketch of his person and character. 

Dick, ^take it, is about six-and-twenty, though I have heard it as- 
serted that he is considerably older. He is tall, standing about six feet 
two and a half inches ; and if 1 am not inclined to agree with those who 
would rank him in the first order of fine forms,” it is because he is 
somewhat too slim, in proportion to his height. Ilis face is thin, and 
** sicklicd o'er with tlie pale cast of thought and his liair, which is raven- 
hlack, falls in profuse ringlets over his shoulders* His eye is small, 
but dark, intelligent, piercing; and almost seems to possess the wonder- 
ful power of looking at, over, under, into, and through you at a single 
glance. This feature is strikingly indicative of an alleged quality of his 
mind, which will presently be noticed. Ilis gait is measured, slow, 
and solemn. With respect to dress, he is negligent in the extreme ; I 
had almost said slovenly. This, in my opinion, is the only point at 
which Dick lies open to rebuke; for of his moral and social qualities, it 
may truly be said they arc without a flaw. Ilis piety is unsullied by 
the slightest tinge of morosencss; his abstemiousness — for he never 
tastes but of one dish, nor ventures beyond a second glass of wine— 
renders him not unindulgent towards those who more easily yield to 
the allurements of the table. He is good-humoured, good-natured, and 
wcli-mcaning. His learning is, perhaps, more varied than profound ; 
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liis mind is stored with facts and anecdotes accumulated in the coarse 
of his two voyages' round the world, and three pedestrian journeys 
over Kurope and Asia; and since, in addition to all this, like Des- 
dernona, he ** sings, plays, and dances well it will readily be admitted 
that his accomplishments are amply sufficient for the pleasurable 
purposes of society. The only drawback to their display is a natural 
reservedness, amounting almost to shyness, which it will sometimes re- 
quire all the ingenuity of his friends, by a gradual and dexterous draw- 
ing-out, to overcome. Now, were I to stop here, it might be said that 
I had drawn a faultless monster ; in justice, therefore, to our friend, 
1 must reduce him to within the limits of human perfection. I have 
already alluded to an alleged quality of his mind, and that is — Inquisi- 
tiveness. I say alleged^ because 1, for my own part, am unwilling to 
admit its existence — at least, as a distinguishing trait in his character. 
All men are desirous of obtaining knowledge and information ; all men 
are anxious to know what is going on in the world ; all men, to attain 
these ends, must, in some way or other, ask questions, or, to use the 
other term, be inquisitive ; and where is the real difference between 
pumping a book or a newspaper at your breakfast, and pumping your 
friends and acquaintance at any time later in the day ? The difference, 
if any there be, is in the manner, not in the thing; and Dick’s manner 
is all-to-nothing the best, inasmuch as it is less trying to the eyes than 
poring over small print. It proves nothing that R one day, find- 

ing amongst the visiting cards on his table a small scrap of^ paper with 
merely a note of interrogation marked on it, said to his servant — ** If 
Mr. Ferret should call again, I shall be happy to see him and even if 
it did, Dick is so rich in good qualities, that he can well afford so trifling 
a set-off against them. 

I was busy arranging some papers, when Dick Ferret entered my 
room. Scarcely had he taken his seat ere I was convinced, by bis look 
and manner, that his good-natured soul was agonized by the necessity 
imposed on him, by*hi3 ardent and sincere friendship for mt, of com- 
municating something which he knew must occasion me pain or uncasi* 
ness. Dick (unlike your meddling tale-bearers, who fetch and carry 
with a malicious intent), disdaining the petty arts of hint, insinuation, 
, and innuendo, went directly to the point, and, with his customary frank- 
ness, thus he began : — 

“ My dear fellow, you — 1 — a-hem ! — you arc a sensitive man, and 
pay more attention to such things than they deserve. For my part, 
I don’t believe it, and so T said at the time.” 

“ What time ? and what don’t you believe ?” 

“ There, now ! I knew it would make you uneasy. You are wrong ; 
it is not worth your attention. Besides, if people do point at you as a 
person affecting singularity, how can you help it ? But mind, I don't 
say they do ; I merely say if they do." 

“ To speak the truth, Ferret, I have fancied as much for some time 
past, and shall be glad if you can acquaint me with the cause of it." 

“ There, again ! Now you are wrong — I must use the liberty of a 
friend to tell you you are very wrong. Why need you care about it ? 
It isn’t pleasant, to be sure, but one can’t go all over London to stop 
people’s tongues. As to the cause, as I said at the time, every man has 
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a right, in these matters, to do as he likes. Rut, between ourselves, 

I didn’t think it friendly on his part to urge the subject against you in 
the way he did ; and so I told him/’ 

Then you arc acquainted with the cause? And to whom do you 
allude ?” 

Nobody — nothing. lilow mind, I know nothing, and I have told 
you nothing, so you have heard nothing from me. A-hem ! Have you 
seen our friend SVilloughby lately ?” 

“ A week ago. We shall dine together to-morrow.** 

“Shall you! !! Well— I am glad of it — terjj glad. I don’t like to 
see old friendships broken up. I know you did entertain a very great 
regard for him, and so did he for you — I know he did — and, indeed, so 
he ought, for you have rendered him some services.” 

“ Nothing of any importance. But what is this to lead to?*' 

“ But I tell you you have, and you know it; and you’ll be good 
friends again one of these days, notwithstanding.” 

“ Notwithstanding what?” 

“ Pooh, pooh ! you must not notice it — when you meet, you must 
give him your hand as usual — I tell you, you must. Kvery body knows 
Willoughby : he does not mean half the ill-natured things he says ; and 
he is sorry for it when he has said them. But then the mischief is 
(lone,— Ell? Yet he is a good fellow at bottom, and you must not 
mind this. You will dine with him to-morrow, notwithstanding,— Or 
docs he dine with you ? — or perhaps you are to meet somewhere ? — 
Where ?** 

“ Now, Ferret, you have led me to suspect that Willoughby has said 
something to my discredit ; it was at your option whether or not to re- 
main silent upon the subject altogether ; but since you have chosen to 
say so much, I consider you bound to declare all you know.” 

“Say! what have 1 said? I have said nothing. Can you imagine 
I would go about repeating what 1 hear at a private table?” 

“ No ; for the certain penalty for such a proceeding would be your 
exclusion from such tabic ever after. But, as I have already intimated, 
you have said either too much or too little, and have now bound your- 
self to ” 

“ Again I tell you, you arc wrong to be in the least annoyed at it ; 
for what was there in it, after all ? Nothing — a-hem ! — at least, there • 
would have been nothing in it had he said it to me, privately. But 
between ourselves — and this I say to you as a friend — he oughtn't to 
have said it in the presence of ten others, all friends and acquaintance 
of your’s — for every one of them will find a different motive for your 
conduct — there he was wrong, and so I told him at the time.” 

“And in what point is my conduct open to so many and various 
opinions ?” 

“ What need you care about their opinions ? You are not obliged to 
print your * Life* unless you think proper.** 

“Print my ‘ Life !* what in the sacred name of Foolery do you mean ?'* 

“ I said so ; the very thing I said. But you know Willoughby’s way 
when begets a crotchet into his head— he runs wild— there is no stop- 
ping him. He said it was a d — d piece of affectation — that you pur- 
posely abstained from so doing in order to render yourself conspicuous 
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— singular; that, except yourself, there was not a man, woman, or 
child past the age of twenty but had published his, her, or us ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ ‘ Life and Times/ ‘ Reminiscences,' or ‘ Personal Narrative,* at 
the very least ; that it was the fashion, the mania, the frenzy of the 
times ; that nothing but your immeasurable vanity prevented yotir 
doing as others did, and that when this means of exciting notice was 
exhausted, you would be seen walking about the streets dressed in a 
pink silk coat, red-heeled shoes, and a feather-riinined hat.*’ 

So, now the murder was out — the grievance I have complained of 
was explained. “And Willoughby did really make such a charge 
against me ?” said 1. 

“ Why now, niy dear fellow — you don’t know it from me — I have 
told }ou notliirig — u hat have I said? — you mustn't say I told you this. 
Besides, he is your friend ; he meant it for the best, and you ought to 
follow his advice/* 

“ But, even were I so inclined, I have scarcely any thing to relate 
worth listening to." 

“ Pooh, pooh ! you have, I know you have, and you know it too. 
Yon have lived a good deal in the world ; have seen and known many 
remarkable people ; and have in your possession many curious letters. 
I know you have — haven't you ? ^ es, yes, you must — Eh ?" 

Psha ! I despise the petlitbggiug process of nightly recording the 
conversations of the day ; of noting down the careless joke, or the half- 
serious half-jesting opinion heedlessly thrown off at the convivial hoard ; 
of accumulating letters intended only for the friendly eye; and all this 
for the purpose (a purpose of douhtAil propriety, at the best,) of filling 
a quarto to be published at the first convenient opportunity.” 

“ I didn’t say a quarto'* 

“ I won’t quarrel with you about the size : make it an octavo — a 
duodecimo, if you will, my objection is the same ; nor w^ould it be less- 
ened by thrusting portraits and autogrophs into the book.” 

“ Your portrait ^ my dear fellow, I said nothing about your portrait. 
But will you think of the matter ?” 

Perceiving that my sincere and excellent friend bad the subject deeply 
at heart, and, at the same time, to put an end to tiie conversation, 1 told 
him I would consider of it. But for Willoughby,” added 1, who 
* has exhibited this, my foible, in the worst possible point of view, I have 
done with him." 

“ There you are wrong," said Ferret ; “he meant no harm ; and 
when you meet, you must shake hands with him as usual. He is your 
friend — I know he is ; but he has a dangerous tongue, and I told him 
80 . I can’t bear to see old friends disunited ; and after a few months or 
so, when the affair has blown over, lie’ll be sorry for what he said, and 
] shouldn't xoonder to see you as good friends again as ever.” 

“ Well, that is as it may be. But one word at parting, Ferret. I 
have promised you that I will consider of this subject, but don’t men- 
tion to any one that you have even hinted the matter to me.” 

“Not a soul. You know me; — ^bear; see, and say nothing, is the 
rule of my life. I never ask questions, I never repeat what I hear. 
And you, my dear fellow — I have told you nothing about our friend 
Willoughby — you know nothing from me. Don’t mention my name in 
the business — ^promise me.” 
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“ I promise. Good morning, Dick.” 

The instant I was left to myself, I wrote a formal note to my friend 
Willoughby, declining the pleasure of meeting him on the following day. 
(By the by, we have met since, and 1 understand he is utterly at a loss 
to account for my evident coldness towards him ; but being under a 
promise of secrecy to our friend Ferret, 1 am not at liberty to enlighten 
him as to the cause.) 

Scarcely had I sealed my note when in came A . 

“ Well,” said he, “ when do you expect to get it out?'^ 

“Out! What?” 

“ Oh, I just now met our friend Ferret, who told me confidence. 
But I agree with him : Memoirs and Correspondence, in three volumes, 
quarto, will lead the public to expect too much.” 

Before I had time to reply, Mr. B entered the room. 

“ I have just parted with our friend Ferret. 1 like your title : 
‘ Menis. on Men, and Thoughts on Things but I am quite of his opi- 
nion — stuffing it all into one volume small octavo, will be looked upon 
as a sorry piece of mock-modesty.” 

Next came C . 

“ Better late than never,” said Mr. C ; “ I commend you for the 

intention, although you arc somewhat late in the field. You must not 
be angry with our good friend Ferret for trusting me with the secret — 
1 liold it confidentially, and it shall go no farther. But I can’t help 
agreeing with him — not as to publishing in eight volumes octavo, be- 
cause if you can fill them pleasantly there will be no harm done — but 
tlm portiait — (and he mentioned this with unfeigned concern, for he is 
a warm friend of your’s,)— placing, as a frontispiece, a portrait of your- 
self in a red velvet cap, with the fbrc-fingcr of your left-hand pressing 
your temples, a pen as big as an ostrich feather in your right-hand, and 
your riglit foot lesting on a pea-green satin cushion, is — 1 agree with 
him — an instance of vanity — excuse my frankness — to be equalled only 
by the absurdity — pardon the word — of announcing your ^ Voyages, 
Travels, Life, and Adventures,’ as intended for the use of schools !” 

I had no time for explanation or reply, for I was visited in rapid suc- 
cession by D , F , F , G , and the rest of the alphabet, 

eacli with a different version of a story which was not absolutely un- 
true, inasmuch as it had the very slightest possible foundation in truth. 

“ This is unendurable,” exclaimed I ; “ you all know our friend Ferret ; 
he is incapable of uttering a falsehood, but bis imagination is peculiarly 
constructed, lie is what 1 would call a bcau-idcalist ; he sees and hears 
things as they arc ; he describes aad relates them as they ought to be. 
You show him an acorn, he thinks of an oak, he describes a forest. 
’Tis thus he has led you into error upon the present occasion. He sug- 
gested to me the necessity of my following the fashion of Life-and- 
Times- writing ; 1 gave no positive promise that 1 would. But admit- 
ting that 1 did, 1 admit no more than that the stuff, the ground-work, is 
my own ; for the exquisite and elaborate embroidery — the three quartos, 
the eight octavos, the velvet cap, and pea-green satin cushion, 1 am in- 
debted to his — beau-idealtsfti. 1 never even thought of aspiring to the 
dignity of a volume. The most 1 ever contemplated was to furnish, 
from time to time, to the lighter pages of the New Monthly, a few 
^ Sketches’ (of character) and * Recollections’ of persons and events. 
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At all events, 1 now (ind myself bound to the undertaking, and when, 
in some shape or other, I shall have contributed my quota to this most 
craving appetite of the time-r-when I shall have published ray Memoirs 
and Reminiscences — I thist 1 shall receive the usual reward of such a 
labour — that of being allowed to sink into quiet obscurity/' 


LONDON LYRICS. 

Jack Jones f the Rccruit.'-^-A hint fiom Ovid. 

Jack Jonfs was a toper: they say that some how 
He *d a foot always ready to kick up a row ; 

And, when half-sens over, a quarrel he pick’d, 

"I'o keep up the row he had previously kick’d. 

He spent all, then borrow’d at twenty per cent,; 

His mistress fought shy when hU money was spent, 

So he went for a soldier ; he could not do less, 

And scorn'd liis fair Fanny for hugging brown Bess. 

“ Halt — Wheel into line !” and “ Attention — Kyes right !" 
Flit Bacchus, and Venus, ami Momus to High! : 

But who can depict half the sorrows he felt 

When he dyed his mustaohios and pipe-clay ’d his belt ? 

When Sergeant Rattan, at Aurora’s red peep, 

Awaken'd his tyros hy Wwling — “ Two deep I” 

Jack Jones w'Ould retort, with a half-snppress’d sigh, 

“Ay ! too deep by half for such ninnies as 1/’ 

Quoth Jones — “'Twas delightful the bushes to beat 
With a gun in my hand and a dog at my feet ; 

But the game at the Horse-Guai’ds is different, good lack ! 
^Tis a gun in my hand and a cat at my hack." 

To Bacchus, his saint, our dejected Recruit, 

One morn, about driU time, thus proffer'd his suit — 

Oh make me a sparrow, a wasp, or an ape — 

All’s one, so I get at the juice of the grape." 

The God was propitious — he instantly found 
llis ten toes distend and take root in the ground ; 

His back was a stem, and his belly was hark, 

And his hair in green leaves overshadow’d the Park. 

Grapes clustering hung o'er his grenadier cap, 

His blood became juice, and his marrow was sap : 

TiU nothing was left of the muscles and bones . 

That form'd the identical toper, Jack Jones. 

Transform'd to a vine, he is still seen on guard. 

At his former emporium in Great Scotland-yard ; 

And still, though a vine, like his fellow-recruits, 

Hei^ train'd, after listing, has ten-drills, and shoots. 
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WALK8 IN ROMB AND ITS ENVIRONS, NO. XX. 

Tht Ghetto (legit Ebrei, Spe, 

Populus qui ad iracundiam provocat me ante faciein meam hernper.’* 

lifitce c. Ixv. V. 3. 

It is usually a considerable time before the stranger thinks of penetrating 
into the interior of the city. Dazzled^ but more frequently fatigued by the 
crowd and magnificence of the public monuments, he is little inclined to e.\- 
plore those tracts of wretchedness which intervene between the splendors uf 
the capital. Some get over the ** bore" as speedily as they can — they annoy 
themselves and others, for a few weeks, to avoid giving scandal, and then 
sleep, or talk over the exertion for the remainder of their residence. Others, 
all enthusiasm, and sicklied over with ancient recollections, are afraid to in- 
jure, by too coarse a contact with modern realities, the fine rust others 
again are mere passers through — motes in the sunbeam, or straws on tlic 
surface of the stream — knowing little, and as little known, and it must be 
avowed with very little solicitude about either. Now none of these people, 
it is very clear, can have much claim to the conscience or honours of a 
genuine traveller. Neither the Forum, nor the Capitol, nor St. Peter's, 
make up Rome. There are other Romes besides those which are to be seen 
from a calesche. I will not go so far as to say, with the artist, “ que j'uiiiie 
tout, jusqu'a scs saletds," hut 1 must admit there is a great deal to see and 
note, besides her marbles and gilding. In fine, there is a by-way, as well as 
a high-way mode of travelling, and one I think quite essential to tlie other. 
If a man would fully estimate the statues of the Vatican, let him first take 
his staff and plunge into the miseries of the Ghetto. 

1 fell into this cast of thought one morning when 1 had intended to 
visit the Pantheon, and suddenly found myself carried away by some eddy 
or other of a reverie into quite an opposite directibn. I never ask the ii.une 
of a street ; for 1 hate to break in on a man’s silence, or conversation, and 
generally take the task of discovery upon myself. My errors, uf course, are 
innumerable, but I never find that I lose much in the long run. 1 steer on 
not so much by streets as by steeples, and if 1 do not find ])rceise1y what 1 
seek, I generally find what is perhaps as good, or what at least satisfies me 
quite as well. 

I had now left the Piazza Colonna, and ought, in all reason, after a few 
minutes’ walk, to have run right down upon the Pantheon ; but somehow or 
other J got entangled in a cluster of narrow and lofty lanes, so lofty, indeed, 
as to shut out all view of towers and ciqiolas, and leave me a strip only of 
the blue heaven above me instead. After inueh crossing and recrossing, J 
at last chanced on the Piazza-Navona ; but having been in that part of the 
city before, 1 made .Tiiother effort, and got still farther out of my way to tlie 
south. Seeing there was no remedy, 1 surrendered myself up at last to my 
fate, and deferred the Paiitheuii till to-morrow. The lanes in this part of 
the city have almost the appearance uf catacombs ; as close as at Venice, you 
may very nearly touch the houses on either side with your extended arms, 
and hold trte~d-t6te with your opposite neighbour with little fear or interrup- 
tion. Every one makes a shop of the street itself, and curtails considerably 
the space left for passengers below; then, wdth an Oriental affection for tlie 
same profession, the trades generally clus>ter togetlier and make of each 
street a sort of Bazaar. You have the basket-makers in one, and the shoe- 
makers in another, and the coronari, or chaplet -sellers in a third, and s(» 
on, much in the same manner as you have the pipe and papousc.he selleis at 
Constantinople, and the goldsmitlis and silversmiths on the Ponle Veccliio 
at Florence. The houses are dim and dreary, and come dow n to us w it Ji 
the patchwork of all ages on their forehead : hen* black-looking sculpture, 
once the boast of the virtuoso inmate, and still giv ing proof, in the delicate 
precision of the chiselling of “ the golden age/* of the Leos and the Michael 
Angelos ; then a little farther large streets of faded fresco, of still earlier 
Dec. — VOL. XXVI. NO. CVIII. • 2 N 
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dale; a little beyond it a Madonna^ set up fur the use of its lamp, and 
counting fur its votaries and subscribers every shop in the neighbourhood ; 
then immediately below, as if under its especial ]>rotection, air “ oateria,'.' with 
its cancelli"' and casks, and circle of silent drinkers grouped around the 
door. Such contrasts and confusions meet you at every step ; and all this is 
now and then broken in upon by tall red towers, with their shattered tra- 
cery, remembrances of the feudal dissensions of the city, or grass-grown 
c<»urts of palaces, long sirice deserted by their masters, and preserving no- 
tidng of their former grandeur hut the dry basin of the fountain and the 
huge oaken door. In looking in at one of the'^e entrances 1 saw busily en- 
gaged, in uhat was once probably tlie Porter’s lodge, a very important per- 
sonage. No one is better attended, or by more anxious votaries. He is a 
•sort of public writer for all the wants of the neighbourhood, but he particu- 
larly siddlcts himself to the delicate aifairs of the heart. At all hours of the 
day. old and young, men and wfimen, are to be found around his chair, all 
making their conferfsions, (few confessions are made more frankly,) to the 
philosophic interj^rcter, who pares them down to the same discreet dimen- 
hions, and sipiares their passion after the most regularly established rustic 
etiquette. It is no trivial study, either for idler or philosopher, to contntst. 
the rugged imperturbability of this nersonilicatiou of 'i’iinc, (he is almost al- 
ways an old man, with a Sydrophel-looking sort of mantle about him, and a 
brown fur cap ) with the bounding spirit flashing forth from the eyes and at- 
titudes td* his young clients ; the deep sighs at the inadequacy of his phrases ; 
the uiiutterabiu things which ])out on the lips of his fair petitioners ; and the 
])ross-forward, head-over-heol sort of impetuosity of the boy-lovers of this 
jiurt of the coininunity. In tlio mean time down go his spectacles; and the 
pen, new nibbed, is set forward, flowing with brown ink and clieap superla- 
tives, signed with a liuge cri's.s and the adomble name, and sealed with an 

ostia,” and put up, ink^ wafer and all, to dry upon the wounded heart. 
Here is a book of the human passions, thrown wide open for all who have 
eyes to read. 1 stopped for a moment and heard the usual proportion of 
flames and darts, with some scraps of choice Italian ]>ut in at the end, as a 
writing master iloes his donrishes. The whole wemt on, like tlie shoemaking 
near, as a matter of course. 'Phe shame here Is not to ho in love, but to be 
ovt of it. Kvery one thinks it Ids duty to far a Pamore" as (quickly and as 
passionately as he can. 

1 liad not been rambling long when I found myself in a sort of small irre- 
gulur square. 'J'lierc are many of these openings in Jtome, formed, 1 should 
think, by the tumbling down of the edifices near. This may $^tand as tho 
type of the majority. It seemed shiiped by accident rather than intention; 
all hill or valley — new ruins gradually accumulating over old ones, and nei- 
ther hand nor inclination to remove either. On one side ran a string of 
houses originally in that frugal style of arcldtecture known by the name of 
the Bramantesque, but losing all traces of its original harmony in the large 
windows irregulaily disjioscd or altogether blocked up, disjointed doors, &c. 
F rom the upper stories there was a large dis]day of rags and linen, flaring 
over their severe and gloomy fayades, and below abundance of tattered shut- 
toi-s, decayed scutcheons, maimed saints, ike. A ]>atch of wliitewash to 
the left ]K»inted out the chapel of sonic confrateriiita,” wlio t^ake the souls 
of the vicinity under their patronage, and are themselves iiniler the patro- 
nage of the iahiily of the Costagiiti. In the centre 1 espied a green un- 
ch'iiiied fountain, which, in the midst of its dilapidation, still dojes a portion 
ofits duty. Its great utility at present is the point dappui which it fur- 
nishes for all the idleness and gossip of the neighbourhood. This it does well 
enougli, and at all hours you may see flgures grouped round its basin from 
the heart of “ the viccoletti*' near, in their blue and red costumes, unshorn 
beards, broad browiibats,&c. T'wo or three men playing at moro, and an old 
woman with her daugliter, seated on a piece of marble half-buried in the 
eaftb, both armed with their braxiers, and wTapped up in the fortune of the 
ggme, were the iiist figures that niet me. 1 stood gazing for some time on 
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their perfect listlessness^ and tried to attract their attention as I passed on. 
But they had no motive to rouse them from their apathy, and noisy and 
sallow children climbed up unobserved or unheeded upon their backs. This 
is the vestibule to tlie Ghetto. A plain arch, a ponderous gate, a sullen sol- 
dier, with fixed bayonet, keeping constant watch, mark the entrance to this 
melancholy region. 

The Ghetto ’* is a generic name, and used in every Large town in Italy, 
as the distinctive appellation for the “ reciiito,'* or walled enclosure, allowed 
by the “ toleration,** (so intolerance is denominated all over the world,) to 
the Jews, wlur.n their wants, rather than their charity, have consented to 
spare. But in most of these towns various reforms, all silent, but not the 
less irresistible, have successively taken place. The bonds have been loosen- 
ed — the wall has been cast down — the branding costume abolished, which 
once pointed them out to the scorn and bufiet of the Christian. In Venice 
and in Leghorn, the necessities of commerce have done more for philosophy 
than ])hilusophy has ever dared to do for herself. The “money-changers” 
rule the needy ChristLin, who yesterday “ spat u])on his gaberdine.’* No 
portion of Leghorn is move brilliant than the “ Qiiarticri degli Ebrei.*’ 
'riiere the very name (>f Ghetto has shrunk away before the power of the 
proscribed colony. But Rome retains all her inveterate adherence to old 
abuse, and looks like a nation of Eldons. She preserves all “ the venerable 
verdure ** of her ancient oppre&sioiis, — the power is nearly gone, but the 
shadow is cherished with the drivelling pertinacity of all ancient despotisms. 
It is ill vain to represent to the Consistory, that the ('hurch of C/hrist, being 
founded on a roidc, is not likely to he undermined by such enginery. This 
does not prevent the cry of its “ being in danger,” whenever it is necessaiy 
to have a victim. The Lords Spiritual have much the same sort (»f taste 
hero that they have in England. The Jeus form in some sort their preserve, 
and render tliom the same kind of sen ice the Ropian Catholics were once 
condemned to render our own Cardinals at home. They are kept to make 
money and to pay it — to be jireaclied at and preaehed to — to he converted 
and r*eeonvi*rted, — all necessary things, for they go to prove the absolute ne- 
cosbitv of a Church police and a (’hurch estahlishment, above all other hu- 
man wants, 'fhe (Jatliolic requires the Jew as the Protestant rct^uired the 
('atliolic. If there were no dissensions, we should run great risk of having no 
(’hurchism; and were there no Churchism, we might as well be, as everyone 
knows, sans king, sans bishops, sans tithes, sans taxes, sans every thing. 

I had not much time to make these reflections — nor did I make many of 
them till long afterwards. 1 was much more occupied at the moment with 
eflects than (Muses. T)ie miserable region completely absorbed me. Mise- 
rable indeed it is, and Dante does well in summing up all miseries in his 
Giiidecca. This Giudecca before me might well rival any of his Bolgi. 1 
stopjicd some few instants at the entnince, not w'ell knowing whether 
1 should or could pass on, it looked so like the court of a debtors’ prison. I 
asked one or two (questions — they were scarcely answered. The Papal sol- 
dier at the gate at fast volunteered a reply. He twirled his moustaches, and 
with th(^ biliousness of his nation whispered sulkily, “ il Ghetto.” 1 took a 
glance for a moment nt4,hc contrast between the two people. Here were the 
mastei’s on one side, the servants on the other. In the scpiure I had just left 
I saw a squalid and sullen race of men, with nothing to qualify them for su- 
]»eriority but the conviction and habit of power. Their features glared with 
the gloomy fo«ce of concentrated or exploded passions. All here is combat 
or sleep, dangerous or useless energies. Here the Monticiani meet the 
Transteverini (time out of mind their hercditAry enemies), fight their bat- 
tles, celebrate their triumphs, and go to sleep till the next encounter. On 
the other side of the gate is a very different people, whose virtue is patience, 
and heroism long-suffering. These are despised virtues, it is true, but it 
requires something to sustain a character without the aid of externid admi- 
ration — spectacle —applause, or all that goes to the making-up of ordinary 
heroes. 


2 2 
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These abhorred victims of religious and popular hatred are still kept 
trithin the prison walls of their ancient Ghetto, without much reference to 
the tendency of their race, more conspicuous in poverty than in riches?, to in- 
crease their numbers with desperate activity. Their rulers do n(»t recog- 
nize this propensity, and squeeze up incxco-ably ‘‘ the superfluous population'* 
within their oM dimensions.* The moment you pass the soldier or turnkey, 
(for he locks them up at night,) you enter a* narrow and crowded street, of 
about half a mile in length, foi*med <if lines of rugged and wretched liouses, 
projecting and usurping from the free air the little space they cannot claim 
Delow. This is insufficient, and even on wet davs you find them pouring out 
the surplus of their families, amidst ruin and filth, and scattered vegetables 
on the street. In some instances a great portion of the lower story of the 
houses has been taken away to allow them air ; and it is not unusual from 
these gloomy caverns sometimes t(» see issuing six or seven young girls at 
once — sallow and sickly with confinement, or to meet them seated in clus- 
ters on rickety stools, engaged in their ])erpetual vocation of mending tat- 
tered <*lothes. They work, eat, sleep, and altogether live in ])ublic — com- 
pelled by the blind tyranny of their masters to these habitual vudations of 
comfort and propriety. Health is at Rome the most necessary, but the most 
neglected of earthly wants, hut a government which has almost created the 
Campagna, is not very likely to ho solicitous about the lives of its natural 
enemies.* “ Live if they can,” is the only indulgence which a Jew can here 
claim from a Christian. “Is he not a beast ?’*t exclaim tlie multitude. 
Their rulers are more prudent, and do not speak it ; but that they do not 
think it, is not quite so sure. At all events there is no reason why they 
should not treat them as well as their other beasts ; but here pigs are often 
the more fortunate of the two. 

On the right, a few paces from the gate, you observe a small square, open- 
ing to a very humble synagogue. A low portico conducts to the “ Scuole,*' 
as they are termed — a miserable hovel, where Hebrew is still heard, and the 
coming of the Messiah still expecteci, after the blight of so many centuries. 
The door was half open, and 1 could catcli a glance at the interior. 1 sau , 
through the folding valves, a number ot benches covered with wrotched- 
looking beings, where childhood had been withered before it was ripe, and 
the misery of a long life had already cast before it its drear and ominous 
shadoMTS. The same rumbling and monotonous sN>ing of the voice, the samo 
hymns, the same chants, wliicli I had before heard .imongtlic despised people 
elsewhere, came afresh upon my ear. 1 looked on tliem with pain, and retired 


* And this, with half Rome an aiisolutc waste, anil the inliahitants crying out 
for more inbabitants, more tires to Uriv^e away tlie constantly encroaching malaria ! 
But such is the wisdom of our ancestors/' the iiiialterabie constitutions of the 
Clements, &c. A few days after my visit an instance occurred of the severity with 
which the principle is enforced. Two .lews arrived from Leghorn, and took up 
their abode in some tavern, near their brethren of the Gliotto. At dead ol night 
two of the police broke in upon their repose, and took both prisoners. They expos- 
tulated — of course in vain. In direct violation of “ tlie existing ordinances,” they 
had slept outside the Ghetto. This was a matter ot fine and imprisonment. The 
imprisonment was remitted, imt the fine Avas levied to ilie amount of forty crowns. 
Fortunately one of these gentlemen was under the protection of England, and ilie 
English Consul did more for him than his innocence. Tiic fine was sent hack. 
The most singular part of the whole transaction, was that Cardinal (ronsalvi knew 
nothing whatever of tl)ie.matter. The Sbirri of the Cardinal Vicaf (Della (xenga) 
were the performers. This is one of the blessings of a Temporal-Spiritual JMonarchy. 
The left-hand knows not what the right does. 

t I was one day riding in the Campagna, and met one of those pedlars, so fre- 
quent ill nil parts of Italy. He was walking slowly and silently, literally borne 
down hy his heavy burden to tlie earth. A Coutadiiio passed by on the same path. 
The pedlar did not move sufficiently quick— he dashed him into tlie ditch. I at- 
tacked tho ruffian for his inhumanity, “ Non e una bestia said he fiercely, and 
strode on. The man was a Jew ! 
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with pleasure. I blushed at sharing in some measure the stain of the per- 
secution. 1 felt what it was to have the eye of the oppressed fixed upon me. 
It was enough — 1 w'as a Christian. 'Fhe “ Pagan TurKs” are more merciful. 
The Mahometan has his Jews^ and his Ghettos too, but he sleeps over them, 
and siiiFcrs rather than strikes. In the Eiist, they spread out at will, and 
may be (‘omfortabie and cleanly if they like. Here there is nothing of the 
white-washed houses of Rhodes, &c. all is decrepit, dingy, overstocked. 
There is no evidence of government, except in the misery and fears of the 
inhahitants. The very fountain is a sort of mockery. A pope praises him- 
self for his munificent attention to the wants of the Jews — nd ilebrieorum 
inoniam sublevandnm,’* as the inscription testifies, in decorating the Piazza 
delle Scuole with this meagre present The ('olonna arms, emblazoned above, 
strangely intrude on this place of exile. Vet wretchedness has not quelled 
the spirit of dissension within ; as with larger bodies, factions spring up un- 
der the very heel of their tyrants. An affray, which seemed no unusual 
event, was going on as I ])assed. 1 returned to the narrow street, and soon 
reached the opposite gate. It had become ruinous and crumbled down, but 
repairs were advancing rapidly, and the wall once more had mounted to its 
original size. No concessions are made here. A breach is soon filled up. 
You cannot legislate in the same manner. English arts of parliament, as 
the Roman C!athulic.s have told us, arc not quite so efficient as Roman brick. 

The rest of tin’s villag** in a town is composed of a ]>arullel and narrower 
lane, and a smaller square, if such indeed it can be called. 'I'owards the ri- 
ver, it is still iu<»re conspicuously miserable. The houses almost hsing over 
the mud and wdiirlpools of tlie Tyher, wooden gallery projecting from wooden 
gallery until they hocoiue absolutely dangerous. You soon reach the gate, 
and iinmediately before vou, near the Ponte Quattro Capi, stands a small 
oratory, ** for the use” also “of the Hebrews.” /Fhore is a staring, angry- 
looking crucifix, of gigantic dimensions, frowning from above, and the follow- 
ing minatory inhcrijdion from Isaiah, in Latin and Hebrew, below ; — 

“ innjiiis incas tota <lie, ad pojuilnm iueriMliilum 

Qui ^ladiiur iii Ma non bona ])Ost cogitutiones suas.'* 

“ Poi»ulus, qui ad iraciiudiam provorut me ante faciem meain 
Semper, qui iiiiiuolaiit in hortis ct sacnficaiit super lateres.’* 

And so on, in a strain full of vengeance and wrath. 'I'his is the first thing 
which a Jew meets <m coming out in the morning. It is very inviting and 
convincing; hut there is no good reason wliy the Jew should not have ftia in- 
terpretation also, and by a little change of names, turn it upon the Christian. 
But the Rabbi need not apprehend it will much diminish his flock. 'Fho 
Ghetto walls, and the soldier at the gate, ore better preachers than any 
other ; they will keep them to their faith when every thing else fails. And 
why not } the penal code did as much for Ireland. It is here, however, or 
in the immediate neighbourhood, that they are condemned once a year to be 
converted. Sermons are got up by papal eilict, and the wdiole population 
marched off to digest tliem with what .appetite they can. I’he Jews are a tram- 
pled race, and with all their reputation for stiff-neckedness, are seldom cou- 
rageous or imprudent enough to kick; but on these occasions they invariably 
do. Fined they may he, hut they have no idea of being talked into Chris- 
tians. When the bribe of the fifty piastres fails, a “ C’apucinade’' is not very 
likely to be successful. Rulers, however, are the last people in the world to 
hear or see these things ; and so they persist in lashing the air, filling the 
sieve, and rolling up the stone, until they excite the merriment of all by- 
standers in the bargain. The absurdity had been interrupted for some time 
(thanks to more serious concerns, such as wars and revolutions) ; but no 
sooner was there a respite, than they set about abusing their newly-recovered 
power. Under the meek Pius VII. and the enlightened Cardinal Gonzalvi, 
an edict of the Cardin.al-viear Della (irenga (since Leo XII ), dated February 
20, 1823, renew'ed this intolerant practice. The decree, as is usual when 
tyranny is most tyrannical, sets out with a great profession of affection for its 
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victims. It is all for the good and the salvation of the benighted ;-*out of 
pure charity ; — after the best precedents^ &c.* Jt then proceeds to direct the 
Fattori of the University to send, every Saturday, “ alfe ore venti e mezza" 
to the sermon, which was to be preached in the Oratoria delJa Santi^sima 
Trinita de’ Pellegrini et Convalescent!, three hundred Jews, amongst whom it 
was especially required there should be one hundred youths from twelve to 
thirty years old, and fifty girls of the seme age, accompanied by their 
matrons, ike. In case of any deficiency on the muster-roll being called over, 
the party missing shall be obliged to pav three pauls (about fifteen ])eiice), 
for whicn the above-mentioned Fattori shall be accountable. '1 hen follows 
the manner in which they shall conduct themselves whilst at sermon ; severe 
penalties of thirty crowns’ fine on all who shall conceal or co-operate with 
the transgressors ; and, finally, the strongest chastisement and threats against 
any one who shall insult them on their way to sermon, &c.t This last clause 
speaks a volume. The Government first renders by its own act the pei-sons 
and the religion of the outcasts objects of abhorrence, and then punishes its 
subjects for having learnt the lesson it had taught too well. With the bayo- 
net and the whip on one side, no wonder that the crucifix should be inefiec- 
tual on the other. 

Expand! manus meas tota die ad populum Incredulum.** 

And so it will be, with sudi persuaders, unto the end of time. The Jews 
went off, after a good deal of disorderly resistance and expostulation, kicked, 
cuffed, and fined, to the obnoxious service. Uut they at'.ted foolishly — they 
might as well have gone there at the first. It is one thing to go to the vielf, 
and another to drink : — a sermon, to effect any thing, must Iiave listeners, and 
it is not easy to make man or cliild listen against his will. Ibis the Jews 
found out at last. Turiy^** after ‘'turiio” were marched off, as the edict 
prescribed ; the liuridred youths and the fifty girls escorted by their respcc* 
tive patrons, who growlej and frowned, and were hi‘^«cd, hooted, and ser- 
monized, to their utmost mortification and the satisfaction of all iJie godly at 
Rome. But the seed fell on barren ground, as 1 heard from one of tJie in- 
credulous, a Itiien-selUng friend of mine. There >vas nothing in the edict 
(strictly interpreted) about sleep; and whether owing to the teacher, or 
their own hardness of heart, many dropt otl in the exordium, and all, but 
a few giggling girls, before the end. The De^nitato saw lie had been out- 
manoeuvred, anil beiliouglit hiiiihclf on the next occasion of u happy exjie- 
dient. A certain nuinhor of long staves were provided, and watchers stood 
posted in evei 7 part of the cha[iel ready to ilirect tliem wlierever circuiii- 
Btances should require, 'i hus armed, the preacJicr began with great deter- 
mination ; and well lie might, for whenever he fell into the defect i)f the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and the soporific began to operate, down fell tlie 
friendly staves in every direction on the nodding heads of the multitude, 
and restored to him, for a few* moments longer, his unw illing audience. '1 he 
invention for a time was successful, and there were no more sleejiers. But 
when Faster came about, and a great harvest, overflowing and pressed 
down/* was expected from this new' mode of spiritual cultivation, nothing was 
found but the old tares, '(here was no other to he seen in the Baptistery of 
Constantine, than the single Jew — who got his fifty piastres after his baptism 
and abjuration,— went aw'ay pocketing them with his conscience, and once 
more addicted himself to liis old propensities, and, for aught 1 know, to his 
old persuasion — a Jewish Cliristian and a Christian Jew ! 

• Se per le vicende degli iiltinii tempi,” it begins, ‘‘ liingo trattn di anui e ri- 
masta iiiterrotta la Predicazioiie, ossia Istnizione agli Ebrei, la quale viene iiicul- 
cata dai coiicilii, e constituzioni Pontificie, 6 riconosciuta necc-ssaria a diradere le te- 
nebre, che ofiuscano le loro mente. La Snntita di Nostro Stgnore giudica essere 

E rtuno di non piu diffcrirle. Qiiindi e, che ci Jill ordinate di ricliiamare al siio 
iero vigorc quanto fu stabilito sotto Clemente VIII. de fci. M. con editt<» del 
inale Rusticucci s confennato piu volte con editti de’ Nostri Predecessori,” dec. 
•|* Gttvaletto and fines. 
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Iq leaving the Ghetto, 1 iintiirally fell into reflections on the fortunes of 
this singular people. Here is u nation which, trampled and trodden on as it 
is, still survives both time and revolutiem. If ancestry bo aristocracy, they 
are the most aristocratic at Rome ; no blm)d has been better preserved from 
the numerous barbarous streams, diluvio de* genti strane/* which have at 
various times passed through and infected Italy. Some go up iisfar as the 
Colosseum, and see here the children of the last captivity ; the tale that they 
have inherited an instinctive repugnance to walking unclor the Arch of Titus, 
is cited sometimes as poetry, sometimes as argument. Rut the Jews of the 
Ghetto are not Maccabees or Eleazars, and few amongst them can decipher 
the Ark of the Covenant, or the Golden Candlestick, on the obnoxious 
ruin. Long anterior to the introduction of Christianity, they were what the 
Florentines and Lombards were afterwards in Europe, the factors and car- 
riers of the whole circle of commerce— voluntary exiles, flourishing on the 
indolence and extravagance of other nations ; exhaiK^ting them by their in- 
dustry, con([ucring them by their v^ealth, and hy slow but certain degrees 
leading, at length, their ‘^captivity captive.” In the height of her power, 
Jerusalem sent out her coloiiic*s to Egypt. Alexander led a considerable 
body from the Holy City: they were sectarian seceders — of coure were 
branded — soon forgot their Hebrew, and took u]» instead v\jth llie Greek of 
the Ptolemies. Rut Rome was then the great pasturage for all the vanities 
and ambitions of iiiaiikiiid. The Jewisli emigrants came to the great market 
in crowds. So early as' Augustus we find them noticed amongst the millions ; 
and Horace scoffs at them in tlie spirit of a modern Homan. Tiberius found 
them ronsidenibly increased, but instead of confining them within a Ghetto, 
ho banished tlieni from tlie city.* Domitian, more lenient, or more ava- 
ricious, converted tliem int<i an object of imiierial revenue.) The lm|H'rial 
(constitutions laid coiisidoiMble restrictions on their religious worship and mar- 
riage contracts ; hut Hoiiorius and Arcadius, in almost all other ])articulars, 
gave them the protection a ml privileges of the Roiiiaulaw; allowing them, how- 
ever, the choice of arbitration, or private tribunals, in ci v il eases, if so inclined, 
(1. 8, c. do Jud.) 'Fheso privileges were gi’adiially augmented; and in Pa- 
lestine, particularly under the Christiau emperors, they seem at all times to 
have been large, ( 1 , 17, de e<Mlem.) From Rome on one side, and Jeru- 
salem on the other, they rapidly spre.ad into the ])rovinces. The T.ilmudista 
speak with eiitliiisia mi of tlieir numerous scholre and, with their usual 
exaggeration, talk of the four hundred and eighty once existing at Jerusa- 
lem. They have now dwindled down to seven, many of these composed of 
the sweepings of other nations, Spanish, Turkish, and Egyptian Jews. Ti- 
beriu*', however, is still an exclusively Jewish town; and I’alestine rejoices 
in being under the government of two of the same tuition — the two brothers 


* ‘‘ Actum cst de s.icris /EgNptiis Jiidaiclscpio pcUendis ; factuiiupie ratrum con- 
Miltum, ut quatuor ijiilli.*j lihci'iiui generis, ea saperstilioiie infecta quis idonea ditas, 
in insulam SjrdJiiiam velierentnr, eoerceiulis illic latrociiiiis, et si ob gravitatein cadi 
iiitoriissent vile tlainiumi c.i‘ten cedcrent Itaha., nisi certain ante diern profanos ritus 
exiiissent.” — 'Far. Ann. li.firi. Snutoniiis confines this piinisliiiient (it was employ- 
ed as such hy Jicopold of Tuscany in the instance of the colony j>f convicts sent to 
Orhiletto) to the youth ; the rest were banished from the city “ siih jmpha perpetiiaa 
&ervitutis nisi ohtempiMM.'iseiit.” — Suet. Tib. 30. It is to be inferred from botli his- 
torians that the victims were, in great part, either manumitted slaves, or their de- 
scendants; and in Suetonius, singularly enough, the Alatliematici, or astrologers of 
that day, are included. Sec also Josephus xviii. 3, and Philo Leg. ad Cai. p. 000. 

t “ Praetor coeteros Judaicus Jiscus acerhissime actus est : ail qiieiii deferebantur, 
qui vel improfessi Jiidaicam vivereiit vitam, vel dissimulate origine, iinposita genii 
tributa, non pependissent.’* — Suet. Doimt 1‘2. The amount was two drachmae. 
Josephus, b. i. vii. 0, b. gives the origin of the tax; Appmii Syriac makes it a sort 
of llaratch. It has served as a model, not only for the Vicars-general of Rome, but 
for the Parliaments of England. Compare the line of Clement VTIl. on his Jewish 
with the still heavier fines of Elizabeth on her Irish subjects. Botli mode and end 
were the same. 
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(brim and Solonian, ministers of the two Pachaliks of Acre and Damascus. 
JiiMijamin ol Tiidela^ when he travelled, did not find more than two hundred, 
situiited precisely in the spot of the seven synagogues, and deeply engaged, 
;ts elsewhere, in commercial pursuits. 'JThev were then in possession of the 
monopoly of wool At Tedmor, liowever, he was more fortunate, and met 
with a population of two thousand souls. In most of the*trading emnoriunis 
of Europe, they had already established themselves; at Amalfi, Naples, Ge- 
noa, Venice, and many more. 1'he Saracens introduced them in large num- 
bers into Sicily, and they had already been settled in Spain. To their mer* 
cantile propensities, they added also considerable pretensions (borrowed, 
possibly, from tlicir intercourse with the Arabs) to the astronomical and 
medical sciences ; both were perverted, in their hands, to absolute empiri- 
cism and imposture, and employed only as mere engines of trade. But in 
this double capacity, as treasurers and physicians, they continued long to be 
sought after in every principal Court in Europe. 'I hen, as now, most of the 
petty princes of Europe were their tributaries. I'he Popes themselves were 
not exempted front the general prepossession. The State Physician, and 
(Jliaiicellur of the Exchefjuer of the Vatican, was not unfrequentlv a Jew.* 
But ill proportion as they were superseded in “ the money’* market, their 
importance in all other matters began rapidly to decline. *l’ho extension of 
the Arabs over Southern Europe, extended in a still more remarkable de- 
gree the cultivation of their favourite sciences. New rivals started up every 
day; the Universities were founded; and their monopoly in medicine, as 
well as trade, was soon broken up. llie llepnblica, particularly of Florence 
and Venice, succeeded to their profits, and, their enemies say, to their usury. 
The same jihenomenoii is gradually advancing in the Kast ; the Armenian 
has su])erseded the Jew in most or the public and private treasuries of the 
empire ; and the Armenia^, in his turn, has been compelled to divide it with 
the rich Greek. Where commerce still continued to exist, they were per- 
initteil, by degrees, to enter into the privileges, and, as a natural conse- 
(picnce, into the habits and opinions or other citizens ; hut in States so en- 
tirely engaged w ith the concerns of another world as to be nearly regardless 
of this, they fell at once into poverty and contempt. At Rome their fall was 
c.omplcte. 'Phe miserable relics of the ancient colony have dwindled into a 
few' hundred souls, llieir Ghetto looks like a mendicity asylum, and as soon 
they can muster a few piastres, they general! }r escape from the prison in 
search of some gentler yoke. But, such as it is, it is the most industrious 
])art of Rome. Men, whom none but the vigilant eye of a Vicar-General, or 
a Grand Inquisitor, could suppose possessed of the bare necessaries of life, 
have been know n to hold some of the most luxurious prelates of Rome in 
their strings. Persecution has forced them to grow rich — to conceal it — and, 
by preventing them from spending their riches, to continue so. They have 
all the minute commerce," the linen and woollen trade, to themselves. 
I'heir capital, without a vent, accumulates ; and in the third or fourth gene- 
ration, out starts some potent seignior, who compels their masters, by the 
best of ties — their wants and prodigality — to serve the servant, in their turn. 
Hut this is still a phenomenon at Rome. Whatever is worth keeping is sure 
to leave it. AVealth as well as liberty looks to more congenial climes. 1'he 
moment a man can benefit the state, he flies it. There are thus constant 
emigrations to Leghorn, and a constant decrease of capital and industry at 
home. But in return, the Vicars-general have the gratification of driving 
tho^e who remain behind, to sermons they will not listen to, and the pro- 
spect of gradually converting the nation, much after the manner of the new 


* Benjamin of Tudela met at Rome a certain Rabbi Jekiel, a minister of the 
Pope, a handsome youtli, pnideiit and wise, w’ho frequented the Court of the Pope 
as one who belonged to it, and w^as the administrator of all his treasures.”— -Itin. 
A biography of the Jewish physicians, who served the Vatican, is alio extant. 
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reformation in Ireland^ in the ratio of one whole Jew at fifty crowns per 
year. 

On issuing forth from this tenebrose region di qiiesti luoghi bui/' and 
walking round the walls, 1 found myself in a narrow lane, Viccolo de* 
Caccaberis,”) which leads directly to the " Palace of the Cenci ” That name 
awakened a thousand recollections. In a few* moments I stood before its 
gates. The first object 1 beheld was a small chapel, whose doors seemed for 
ever closed. 1 looked up. It was entitled, Santa Maria de Planctu." 
Imagination immediately connected it with Beatrice. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ROSSINl’S COMPOSITIONS. 

It is admitted by musicians and andateurs, as well as by those who 
merely seek an agreeable pastime in frequenting musical performances 
of any kind, that the compositions of Rossini form a memorable epoch 
in (he annals of the art, and perhaps an interesting feature in the his- 
tory of the present age. Wherever his operas have appeared, they have 
soon rooted firmly and almost exclusively in the public favour, exerted 
an inconceivable inflncnce on musical taste, and nearly banished from 
the stage — it might almost be said from our recollection — the classic 
works of the greatest masters who have preceded him. In Italy, where 
the works of Rossini began to make an impression about eighteen years 
ago, they have succeeded in nearly supplanting the operas of Paesiello, 
Gughchni, Mayer, Paer, and even Ciinarosa. In Germany, national 
predilections have rendered their sway peihapq somewhat less universal 
and exclusive; but, at all events, even there Rossini is the lord of the 
ascendant. Winter — nay, the incomparable Mozait, are rather to- 
lerated than adored, as heretofore ; and even Haydn and Beethoven, 
although the field which their genius had occupied was not quite the 
same, have been much less cherished since the intrusion of the Gran Ma- 
estro. In France, musical a])peute is generally to be stilled with smaller 
fare. In a country where “ Le Devin du Village,” “ Annette etLubin,” 
and such light food, are still capable of bringing good houses, the works 
of Gretry, D'Alayrac, &c. run little risk ; and the compositions of Me- 
hul, Boieldieu, &c. may bid defiance to alien intrusion. But although 
France may have been less fickle towards its native favourites than other 
countries, it has by no means been exempt from the Rossinomania. In 
one respect, indeed, France has outdone all its neighbours. Not con- 
tent with feasting upon the productions of the Swan of Pesaro, nothing 
would do but to be in possession of the bird itself, in order to have to 
themselves all the golden eggs yet in expectancy. But the monopoliz- 
ing speculation has not been very successful. Whether the bird, when 
thus secured, had done laying for good, or whether he have been over- 
fed, or whether the climate disagree with his nature and habits, much 
is certain, that the eggs produced since have not been new-laid eggs ; 
some, indeed, were found remarkably stale.* 

Of the prodigious march and spreading of the Rossinian music in this 
country the reader is sufficiently aware. Our worship approaches ido- 
latry, and surpasses that of all other nations. Of the sixty subscription- 

^ Of Guillaiii^e Tell,'* the most recent French opera of Rossini, the writer of 
this paper has not yet had an opportunity of forming a judgment. 
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nights at the King’s Theatre, between forty and fifty are generally de- 
voted to operas of Rossini ; and the majority of musical publications 
consists of adaptations from his operas, or of pieces more or less found- 
ed on his productions. 

When a thing is so universally relisli#>d, the prima facie prcsumplioii 
is, that it must possess some intrinsic value ; and yet upon this point 
opinions are strangely at variance. While a large, and probably the 
greater portion of the musical public, worship Rossini as their idol, 
there are numbers who perceive in his music nothing but the emana- 
tions of a superficial mind, aided by a lively fancy and a great share of 
animal spirits ; who not only deny him the merit of originality, but 
strongly accuse him of systematic plagiarism to an extent unprecedent- 
ed in the works of any other master. In short, the whole liistory of 
music, probably, does not present us with the name of a composer upon 
whose merits opinions have been more divided, and whose works at the 
same time have made a greater and more universal sensation. 

It therefore seems to be worth while, with a view to form a cor- 
rect opinion on the subject, to consrder, with some degree of care and 
accuracy, the peculiar and distinctive features of the Hossinian music, 
and to endeavour to trace the probable causes of its great populanty. 
In the next place, it appears to be an obj»'ct of some interest — however 
difficult it may prove — to inquire into the effects which the works of 
Rossini have produced, not only with reference to dramatic and lyric 
composition (their irnmediate field of display), but also gc*nerally as re- 
gards the musicaf taste of the age, and the executive pan of music, 
instrumental as well as vocal, but vocal in ))articular. 

One of the most obvious and characteristic features in the composi- 
tions of Rossini, and pci haps that which lias most contiibutod to their 
rapid and universal popularity, is no doubt the vivacity, the unceasing 
and inexhaustible flow of animal spirits, which prevail in all bis writings. 
In some of the latitudes north of the Alps, and in our own foggy, smoky, 
and gaseous atriiosplicre, we occasionally, it is true, meet with a race of 
beings who seem to delight in the lugubrious, and to feci supremely 
happy when moved to tears. Fortunately, however, the number of 
these lacrymants, even in these their foggy, smoky, and gaseous head- 
quarters, is not considerable; abroad they are fewer still, and in Italy 
this class of mortals is an absolute rarity. Th6 exception, therefore, is 
trifling ; and we may safely propound it as an axiom, that pcojile in all 
countries like to be enlivened by cheerfulness and gaiety, in music above 
all things ; and that the composer who supplies this demand most rea- 
dily and copiously, is sure to be most in favour, at least with the mass 
of the people. 

In Rossini, therefore, the public found their magnus Apollo. His 
vivacity, his mercurial and light-hearted organization, was well calcu- 
lated to administer light and palatable musical food to his gay and ani- 
mated countrymen. Rossini’s music breathes a life, a stirring, and a 
bustle, not to be met with in the works of any other composer. He 
seldom resorts to slow rhythms, if a more active measure will but tole- 
rably serve the purpose ; indeed, he frequently uses the latter when a 
more staid progress would have been infinitely prefjgrable. “ Keep 
moving,” is his great motto. It is on that account that the musical 
figure called triplets has been taken by him into most especial favour. 
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Their ** rate of going’* is peculiarly rash and animated, owing to the 
strong accent which the tirst of the three notes always carries, and 
which marks the rhythm with peculiar force and precision. Triplets 
will thus be found to occur abundantly in most of llo&sini’s pieces, 
even in slow inovetnetus, where they act as accclciators to the other- 
wise sluggish motion of longer notes. Instead of four sober crotchets 
in a bar, we generally are treated with a dozen quaver- triplets. 

Our Maestro employs, unconsciously perhaps, a variety of other ex- 
pedients to give rhythmical seasoning to his airs. To avoid an cipi.ihle 
progress of equivalent sounds, one note is retarded by dots and half- 
dots, at the expense of the following, which is barely allowed lime to 
hop in with a momentary snap; thus again marking the rhythm more 
forcibly, as is the case more especially in military marches ; a class of 
pieces essentially demanding rhythmical energy and precision, and in 
which, therefore, Rossini has been signally successful. 

All these manifestalions of a buoyant vivacity may he traced in nearly 
the whole of the compositions of Rossini, even in those intended for 
essentially serious situations, where, as has already been hinted, they at 
times occur out of their proper place. However pathetic, or even tra- 
gic, the poetry of an aria, &c. may be, the musical expression imparted 
to it by Rossini seems, with scarcely an exception, to fall short of the 
intensity of emotion contemplated by the text. His musical metre, his 
rhythm, and his diction, are ever active, bustling, and animated. With- 
out going to the length of maintaining that Rossini is absolutely lively 
and gay on occasions when the text speaks* sadness and despair, it 
cannot, we think, he denied that none of Ins strains bieathe the tender 
sensibility of Mozart, the deep feeling of Weber, or the hearl-stirring 
pathos of Gluck. Hence it is that Rossini has been less successful in 
the serious and tragic drama, than m the comic and romantic ; that his 
“ Otello,” “ Zclmira,” and “ Semiramide,** however masterly m some 
respects, must yield the palm to the “ Rarbicre” and “ Tancredi.” 
The two latter operas abound wn'tli a succt ssion of original and fasci- 
nating melodics, apparently the spontaneous effusions of an exubeiant 
musical fancy ; while in the tin ee serious dramas above adverted to, 
however we may recognize in them the pen of a master-mind, w’e meet 
with much fewer tokens of inventive originality and genial inspiration. 
This remark appears to us paiticularly applicable to “ Zclmira'’ and 
“ Semiramide,*' the most recent Italian dramas set to music by Rossini. 
Very few of the melodies arc of a novel character, or of a natdre to 
fasten on the memory ; some traits of compositorial freak and whimsi- 
cality perhaps excepted, which for a moment strike the ear with surprise 
without interesting its sympathy. As far as art goes, these two operas 
present scores considerably more elaborate and rich than the generality 
of their predecessors ; and in this respect they savour strongly of the 
German school, the style of which Hossini has, intentionally perhaps, 
thought proper to imitate in several of the pieces. 

If, as has been above observed, Rossini rarely reaches the tragic 
grandeur of Gluck, or the intense feeling of Mozart or Weber, it must 
be admitted, on the other hand, that, let him be as serious as be can 
contrive to be, bis music is never lugubrious, whining, or even senti- 
mental, as is the case with some clever compositions of the German 
school. This negative characteristic, in our opinion, is one of great 
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merit, or, at least, greatly in bis favour, (for it can hardly be called me- 
ritorious to abstain from that which is not in the man's organization.) 
'i'lie doleful in music ought very sparingly to be resorted to ; most peo- 
ple are soon tired with it. Let a text be ever so melancholy, if music 
is to be set to it — and it had perhaps better be left alone — the music 
may fitly fall much short of the gloomy import of the poetry. The 
long continuaucc of strains in the minor mode, the frequent employment 
of diminished sevenths, and of other expedients more peculiarly adapted 
to the expression of saddened feelings, soon create languor and ennui. 
It is probably owing to the predominance of serious and gloomy ex- 
pression, that some compositions of undisputed merit have met with less 
success than might otherwise have been anticipated. Among these 
may be numbered Morlacchi’s “ Tebaldo e Isolina,” and Marschner’s 
“ Vampyre." 

While thus the total absence of every thing lachrymose in Rossini’s 
works seems to compensate, in some degree, for the want of tragic 
grandeur and intense feeling, it is farther to be admitted, that in mu- 
sically depicting emotions of softness and tenderness, Rossini has often 
met with the happiest success; and to this point, perhaps, may be 
limited hio capability of expressing the more serious sensations of the 
heart. The charming aria, Ecco ridente il Ciclo," in the “ Barbiere,” 
the sweet rural strains of Aurora che sorgerai," and several other 
happy efforts of his pen, might be quoted in support of thivS opinion. 

That the vivacious and animated nature of our bard would ensure 
him triumphant success in compositions of a lively cast, and in buffo- 
songs, must at once be self-evident. In this line he shines resplendent, 
and has often surpassed his most celebrated predecessors, Paesiello, 
Cimaiosa, and even Mozart not excepted. Among many specimens 
which may be quoted in support of this assertion, it will be sufficient to 
remind the reader of one or two ; the Largo al factotum, in the 

Barbiere di Siviglia,” is a perfect masterpiece of comic composition ; 
it really stands unequalled. What a flow of animal spirits, what 
gaiety, what a buoyancy of life and bustle, both in the vocal part and 
in the orchestra! The same opera furnishes several other excellent 
compositions of the humorous kind, such as the first duet between 
Figaro and Almavitra, “ Che invenzione,” the bass song, La Calunnia," 
the two pieces which introduce Almavivain the two successive disguises 
of a dragoon and a music-master, &c. Again, in the ** Turco in Ita- 
lia,” the duet between Don Geroiiimo and his flirt of a wife, “ Per 
piacer alia Signora,’^ is absolutely a cabinet picture of comic expres- 
sion. These, and others which we could easily add to the catalogue, 
will readily silence all doubts as to the geniality and originality of Ros- 
sini’s sprightly muse. 

One observation by the way. When these and other comic effu- 
sions of the Italian school are contrasted with the coarse and vulgar 
trash which, in most of our^EnglUh operas, is bawled out to the au- 
dience under the title of humorous songs, and generally received 

with the most unbounded applause,” who that is possessed of a 
grain of taste can refrain from shrinking wMth a humiliating blush from 
such a comparison ? The manufacture of this rubbish is generally en- 
trusted to humbler hands, distinct from the composer of the rest of the 
opera ; and in the same manner is the drawling and roaring of it con- 
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signed to persons totally destitute of either voice or musical education. 
Such is our taste ! such are, with very few exceptions, our comic 
songs ! 

In the foregoing remarks we have endeavoured to show what ap- 
peared to us to be one of the most obvious attractions in Rossini’s music, 
viz. its sparkling vivacity, the unceasing buoyancy of animal spirits 
which pervade all his compositions. But there are other important 
peculiarities in his writings, equally obvious and universal, in our opi- 
nion, and no less advantageous. 

The compositions of Rossini are essentially conspicuous for their 
rythmical symmetry, as well as for extraordinary clearness of plan, un- 
common perspicuity and intelligibility, great breadth both of melody 
and harmonic colouring, and, however the assertion may raise a smile, 
great simplicity ! 

Most of our readers, probably, are aware of the meaning of the term 

rhythmical symmetry’' in music; it is applied to a composition in 
which the successive phrases and periods stand in due correspondence 
with each other as regards duration, measure, and cadence ; where all 
the parts present a well-proportioned regularity and symmetry among 
themselves, so as to balance each other; like the feet and lines 
of a stanza of poetry, in which the same metrical symmetry forms, 
or at least ought to form, an essential requisite, although not always 
scrupulously observed by our modern bards of the Free and Easy ” 
school. 

In this respect the dramatic compositions of the Italians are more or 
less favourably distinguished; but those of 'Rossini, above the rest, 
will, upon investigation, be found to present the most scrupulous sym- 
metry of rhythmical plan and arrangement ; if the term “ scrupulous ” 
may be applied to a feature which, instead of being the result of pre- 
meditated care and labour, is probably the mere spontaneous olfspring 
of intuitive feeling and good taste. In the writings of Rossini, all is 
ever in the best proportion. 

We are not aware of one single instance of lameness or other irre- 
gularity in his rhythm. This is a paramount feature of recommenda- 
tion even with the multitiule, who know nothing of its existence, but 
are unconsciously fascinated by its charms, even if the vehicle be but a 
drum, or a stick thumping on a deal board in regular cadence. 

Connected, in some measure, with this merit is that of clearness and 
pers))icuity in the plan of a composition ; and in this respect the works 
of Rossini are most perfect. The ear readily seizes the bearings be- 
tween the successive periods, understands their import, weighs and 
compares thenfi with each other — unconsciously in. most cases ; and 
hails with satisfaction the sequel, of which it had already formed a more 
or less defined anticipation. The mind is never at a loss to follow the 
composer’s meaning ; all is clear and intelligible, like a landscape in a 
serene summer’s evening. The satisfaction imparted by such a score 
will more readily be appreciated by a comparison with one of a 
contrary description, which may be likened to a tract of country ob- 
scured by fogs or dark clouds. In music of the latter kind, the ear 
may occasionally be greeted by a transient passage of some promise — 
like a partial gleam of sunshine in the misty haze of confusion ; but the 
anticipated enjoyment is soon marred by a heterogeneous sequel ; we 
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torment our ima/jination with efforts to feel at home, but find ourselves 
in a wilderness of crudities and incongruities. 

Rossini’s excellence, with respect to the important requisite of clear- 
ness and intelligibility of ideas, will scarcely be disputed. Not so, 
probably, the paradoxical praise we have ventured to award to him, as 
regards smylicitif. How, it will no doubt be asked, can the music of 
Rossini be termed simple, fringed and garnished as it is in every bar 
with amplification, fiotirisli, and ornament of every kind, and in all 
manner of ways? The praise of simplicity, it will be said, might as 
fitly be bestowed on the present attire of our belles, with all its trim- 
ming, braiding, and flouncing, or on the florid style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, overloaded with scrolls, fretwork, and other ornamental mi- 
nutiae. 

We are quite ready to admit the decorative character of Rossini's 
music. No composer before him has been so lavish of adventitious, su- 
perfluous, and even injutious ornament, especially in his vocal parts; 
and we shall hereafter have to dwell more fully on this feature, when we 
enter upon the chapter of grievances. Rut it appears to us that a musical 
idea or phrase, although seasoned with embellishment, may, in its es- 
sence, in its primary conception, be perfectly simple ; that this simpli- 
city, however disguised by ornament, and perliaps even injuriously in- 
fluenced by it, may subsist, and be readily discerned, in spite of adven- 
titious decoration. The latter may be compared to the tattooing of the 
skin of a Pol}ncsian wariior, whicli, be it ever so profuse and whirn- 
sicnl, in no way hides the symmetrical beauty of his form. And since 
allusion has just been made to the ornamental characteristics of Gothic 
edifices, we would even hazard the paradoxical assertion, that some of 
these structures, in despite of the decorations in the minor details, 
present a striking and pleasing simplicity of outline and general com- 
position. Their grandeur is not disputed, and it may be doubted whe- 
ther grandeur can exist without simplicity. 

It is thus that, in our opinion, the scores of Rossini, with all their 
numerous figures of supei added ornament, are simple in outline and 
primary conception. The skeleton of his ideas j’s plain and obvious, 
it is the mode of diction only which is fioiid ;*and when thus the frame- 
work of a musical idea is of a simplicity readily to be seized by the 
ear, and — as is the case with Rossini — the mode of dressing out the 
idea is graceful and piquant, and frequently quite novel, it is not sur- 
prising that music of this description has so rapidly and universally 
found favour. 

In the above enumeration of the various features of attraction which 
present themselves to the critical observer of Rossini’s music, our re- 
marks may be considered as applying principally to mdody. But niost 
of these features equally pervade his harmonii. The latter is equally, 
if not more, remarkable for perspicuity of design, an extraordinary de- 
gree of intelligibility, great breadth of colouring — if we may be allowed 
to borrow from the sister ait a term so apt to our purpose — and also a 
striking degree of simplicity. 

in the compositions of Rossini, these advantageous characteristics, as 
regards harmony, cannot, perhaps, be considered as positive merits. A 
genius born, a true child of nature, apparently not imbued with the 
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scholastic artifices of counterpoint, his harmonic colouring seems to be 
rather the spontaneous effusion of innate musical feeling than the result 
of studious elaboration. The Scanty notices of his earlier career men- 
tion two instructors, Don Angelo Tesei and tlie Padre Stanislao Mattel, 
of uhom Rossini is said to have received lessons in the theory of mdsic 
and composition. But the period of tuition certainly does not seem to 
have been of long duration, and considering bis vivacity and habitual 
indolence, we suspect a little contrapuntal schooling will have gone a 
great way w ith so mercurial a pupil ; and this suspicion is by no means 
invalidated by his scores. They seldom exhibit any touches of contra- 
puntal artifice ; or if there be an occasional gleam of the kind, it is very 
transient; the effect of momentary inspiration, soon abandoned. There 
is little of scientific interlacement between the parts. One melodic part, 
like the outline in a picture, almost always maintains its supremacy ; and 
all the others, fiom the trombone to the piccolo, merely act in support of 
the main idc^, so as to impart to it the requisite harmonic colouring. 
This colouiing also may be tc'nned sinijile, broad, and perspicuous in 
the extreme ; simple as to the main object, yet by no means plain or 
naked. The instrumentation, we mean to assert, is never complex or 
confused; while maintaining its unity of aim and purpose, it at the same 
^ time is full and complete, very often luxuiiantly lich, and as frequently 
replete wiili the most varied touches of elegance in manner and orna- 
mental diction. In tlic iiustrumentation, as in the inc^lody, however 
decoiative and noi^y the former may be devised, unity of impression 
i.s never In'.! sight of. All is perfectly Inminous to every soul in the 
theatie, (in Italy at all events !; The box-keeper, the scone-shifter, and 
prim hawker of the libretto, all understniul the favourite Maestro’s 
meaning, probably, quite as well as the bald or bepow'di-red theorist in 
the flout ot the pit, who, with a supeicilious giin perhaps, laments the 
paljiable decline of musical taste. 'J lieic surely must be something in 
music which every body underbtands and i.s delighlod with, whatever be 
its lack of scicntdic elaboration! What do ninety-nine in a hundred — 
nay, pprha})snine hundred and ninety-inne in a thousand frequenters of 
even the King's Theatre care for high-wrought artilice in the parts — 
what for learned and abstruse modulations, what lor fugues and canons? 

Not that the compositions ot Uos.Mni aie at all deliciont as regards 
modulation. On the contrary, he occasionally launches frc'cly into the 
regions of harmonic transition, and even ventuies upon the b<ddest 
leaps. But he never modulates needlessly, for the mere sake of 
modulation — an expedient most freely resorted to bv those writers who 
labour most under a poverty of melodic ideas. When Rossini modu- 
lates, he has an object in view, generally scenic ; or be modnlatcs some- 
times, as in his overtures, with a view to heighten the harmonic colour- 
ing, or to produce variety or striking force of effect. On these occa- 
sions, however, he never entangles himself in a labyrinth of unmeaning 
transitions ; he sees his way before him, and is not long in resuming it. 
The hearer, instead of being wearied by accompanying Inn in the tem- 
porary deviations, finds liiinseJf refreshed for the remainder of the 
journey. 

As to fugues and canons, to which we have just now alluded in- 
cidentally, we doubt whether Rossini can be said to have ever made 
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either of these. “ What! no canons?** some of our readers will ex- 
claim, and bring in array against us O Nume benefico;*** “ Di tanti 
reg*;"t “Mi manc^ la voce/'J &c. pointing to the very titles with 
which these pieces are inscribed. Any scientific discussion on this sub- 
ject would be foreign to the object of our paper; but as we do not he- 
sitate to maintain that these pieces are improperly styled canons, wc 
feel compelled to state our reasons in a few words. Canons — if the 
reader will have patience with a line or two of dry definition— are vocal 
pieces of several parts, in which each part, falling in successively, exe- 
cutes the same melody, which is throughout adhered to by all the parts ; 
these being so contrived as to act reciprocally in the way of accompani- 
ment, as soon as two and more parts successively come into co-opera- 
tion. In the Rossinian canons, each part, it is true, enters successively, 
and commences with the same melody ; but as soon as it thus steps in, 
the other parts no longer pursue the primary melody, but merely dis- 
charge the ordinary functions of accompaniment, so that the primary 
melody is never heard but in one of the parts. The Rossinian canons, 
therefore, are nothing more than terzetts, or quartetts, in which 
each part successively begins with the same motivo. We are aware 
that, in scenic music, some liberties are taken with composition^ of this 
class ; but these liberties do not aniouul to a total departure from the 
essence of the canon. 

For tlie rest, we are far from finding fault with these pseudo-canons 
of Rossini. Several of them are highly dramatic and impressive; 
much more so, we are sure, than any real canon which could have been 
substituted in their plabe. All we meant to assert was, that so far 
as our acquaintance with his works extends, no proper canon or fugue 
occurs in them. This structure requires a degree of study and appli- 
cation, which, if we know enough of the disposition of Rossini, he pro- 
bably feels seldom inclined to exert, even supposing liim to be an 
adept in the mystery. Nay, if he were to urge m his defence that, in 
dramatic music at least, the trouble is not compensated by the effect, 
we should be disposed to concur. Canons and fugues, however fine 
and clever, are, after all, a scientific sort of Dutch medley, which, 
from the condition of its structure, must be deficient in musical senti- 
ment and unity of expression. Scholastic artitice is not a vehicle of 
the beautiful. What should we say to an occasional set of acrostic 
lines in the ^neid or the Odyssey ? 

( To be continued,) 


LOVE AMONGST THE BILL-BROKERS. 

Quoi H Mary — ** Trust, I pray, these tears 
That thus my cheeks bedew ; 

They speak the passion of a heart 
I'hat beats alone for you.” 

Then, with a true Change-alley sneer. 

Says Hal — “ By trade I 'm taught 
That tears and bills may both be due. 

And neither worth a groat.” W. 


“ Gazza Ijadra.** 


‘‘ Semiramide.” 


J “ Mosd in Egitto.” 
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TRAVELLING TROUBLES, NO. II. 

n lon^o Rndare ha dt mali iocootri/^ — Pietr. Aretino* 

** Neque hie Inpis nios, nec fait leonibu8.’'~t J/or. 

He was a brave man, it has been said, who first ate an oyster; and 
truly to an eye unprejudiced by associations with the acquired informa- 
tion of the palate, an oyster is, as 1 think 1 have somewhere read, any 
thing but “ingenui vult‘(is puer,” — a youth of an inviting aspect. 
That man also, says a great poetic authority, must have had threefold 
armour round his breast who first ventured in a cock-boat ; but the 
courage of these dare-devils was nothing to the fool-hardihood of him 
who first hazarded a voyage in a foreign country, and trusted his per- 
son among those whose language was not his language. Nor does it 
in any respect diminish the bravery of the act, that, in this case, the 
** triple brass,’* instead of shielding the thorax, must thickly line the 
recesses of the breechos-pockets. The pocket is avowedly the most vul- 
nerable point in the microcosm, — its genuine tendon Achilles, or rather 
the central point of its vitality; so that it requires more true courage 
to look an attack on that quarter steadily in the face, than to encounter 
a charge of bayonets, to face the speech of an Attorney-General, or to 
sit out the last French tragedy done into English for the service of the 
Cockney Thalia. Unluckily, this same brecches-pocket is the espe- 
cial object of all the designs, plots, conspiracies, “ voies de fait,” and 
“ ruses de guerre,” of all manner of persons with whom John Bull comes 
into contact, in the course of his continental peregrinations. His jour- 
ney is one continued ** quart d’licur dc Rabejais;” and it should seem 
as if a misplaced instinct of patriotism led foreigners, one and all, to a 
detailed assault upon those riches, which the wholesale expenditure of 
the revolutionary war had failed to exhaust. Tradesmen of every de- 
scription appear to make it a matter of conscience thus to revenge their 
national quarrels. There is not an hotel-keeper betw^een Calais and 
Paris who does not calculate his reckoning as if Cressy and Agincourt 
were items in the account ; and every miserable laquai de place lays it 
on thick, as if he had served in person at Toulouse and Waterloo. The 
cutting off the supplies is the cardinal point in mercantile, as in military 
tactics ; and there is an holy alliance of furnished-hotel- keepers, job-mas- 
ters, servants, milliners, mantna-makers, tailors, ornament-venders, and 
jewellers, which I found, by fatal experience, more than a match for a 
thousand Napoleons. It is an established rule that an Englishman 
(whether out of compliment to his generosity, his presumed length of 
purse, or the shallowness of his wit, 1 know not,) should always pay 
one-third more than a native ; and there is something or other about 
honest John, that prevents his ever being mistaken. There is an at- 
mosphere of Bullism that surrounds him wherever he goes; and not 
even Mathews himself could so disguise his manner as to pas-s on a 
Parisian shopkeeper for any thing but a true son of Britannia. 

Now, in this very unequal warfare, there is nothing gives the assail- 
ants such advantage as their superiority of language. The oratory of 
a pretty shopwoman is the most ovcriA helming thing in nature. The 
falls of the Niagara are nothing to its dinning facundity ; while the poor 
purchaser is tongue-tied, or at best has no ihetorical forces to biing to 
the field, but the halt and the lame. It is to little purpose that he may 
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have Racine and Voltaire at bis fingers" ends, that he may have cried 
out his schoolboy eyes over Telemaque, or expended years in conning 
the mysteries of I have ; tu as^ thou hast.’" All manner of scho* 
lastic instruction, or tasteful literature, advances not its possessor one 
step in the language which goes to the purchase of a china orange, or 
a wash ball, or enables him to settle an account of two posts and a half 
with a jack-booted postilion. As well might the traveller journey with 
a Greek lexicon, as hope to work his way through a French bazaar 
with the dictionary of the Academy. There is no written authority 
fox nine-tenths of the vocabulary of the counter ; and not even astrology 
has so much obscure technicality, as the art of buying and selling. 
Meanwhile, the slightest embarrassment betrayed in the expression of 
your ideas, brings down on your head a surcharge of some twenty or 
thirty per cent, slap, like an avalanche in the month of May. An in- 
fiint that had lost its nurse in Cheapside would scarcely be more help- 
less than a true John Bull on a shopping excursion down the Rue 
Vivienne. How, in God’s name, is a stranger to discover that k prix 
fixe” means that he is to offer the half what is asked ; and that ** Je ne 
Burfais jamais"’ should put him on his guard against extortion ? How 
is an inexperienced female to know that if she wants a bonnet, she must 
ask for a hat (** un chapeau”) ? or that the natural French appellation 
for that capital ornament stands simply for a cotton nightcap? or how 
is she to recognise a silk handkerchief under the appellation of a 
** foulard ?” I remember passing half a morning in the Marche des 
Fleurs, asking every one I met **avez vous de la mignonette?” on the 
strength of the evident French origin of that English word ; and won- 
dering bow folks could be so stupid as not to understand me. It was not 
till a month afterwards I learned by accident, that the French are ex- 
cellent botanists, and call the plant in question by its Linnean name of 
Reseda. Another insuperable difficulty with our ladies was to distinguish 
between “ sept sous,” and “ seize sous and accordingly they ever 
bought by the yard, at the highest rate. The like equivocation also at- 
tended the Frenchman’s rapid enunciation of ** cinque,” and ** cent.” and 
always (as the political economists term it,) to the disadvantage of 
the consumer. I once met a brother cockney travelling by himself 
without one word of the language of the country ; and, asking him if he 
were not much distressed by the deficiency, he replied, in the broadest 
possible London patois, ** No, d — n it, 1 like it ! It ’s pure fun.” But 
though it may be pure fun ” not to speak a word of French, this 1 
know, that speaking it badly is no joke at all. Here, indeed, a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. It is always seducing a man into diffi- 
culties ; and once out of his depth, it is money, and not cork, on which 
he must rely for bringing him safely to shore. 

But, as it may* be concluded that every man who travels has (in the 
language of Sir Thomas More,) ** a littel wanton money, which hym 
thought brenned out the bottom of hy s purs,” and which is his chief in- 
ducement for going ** over the sea for none other erand but to se 
Flaunders and France, and ryde out one somer in those countrees,” this 
difficulty may perhaps be esteemed as light ; nay, some will have it, 
that the sooner the money is gone, the sooner the senses are restored; 
apd^ that the extortion of foreigners is a pure manifestation of good 
fteltng, arising solely in an intense desire to send Johnny back to his 
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best friend, the counter. To such persons I can only reply, that ** there 
is reason in roasting of eggs and that women can spend money fast 
enough, without being assisted by the roguery of others. To make, 
however, a clear bosom of it, I may as well admit, honestly, that the 
fault does not He altogether with the foreigners. It is so difficult for 
an Englishman to resist the temptation to a little purse-proud swagger- 
ing, a flinging about of crowns and half guineas without rhyme or rea- 
son, as much as to say devil take the expense,’’ or see what fine fel- 
lows we English are," that it is eminently difficult for strangers to avoid 
the vulgar error of thinking all the Bull family to be made of gold, and 
en ecorchant messieurs les Anglois," of justifying the matter to their 
conscience, as the cookmaid did by the eels, on the hypothesis that 
‘‘ they like it." It is not, therefore, quite fair, afier thus leading men 
into temptation, to turn sliort round on them, as 1 have seen folks do ; 
and, like a Reynolds or an Oliver, upbraid them with the extortion 
which they have themselves provoked. It would be well, indeed, if 
the indiscretion stopped here ; but one mischief always brings another 
in its train ; and the English, after a fit of extravagance, fully verify- 
ing the proverb of a fool and his money," are apt to be seized with very 
unbecoming paroxysms of parsimony, driving bargains that would dis- 
grace an old clothesinan, and practising a thousand meannesses which 
they would disdain at home, out of a paltry suspicion, a jealous appre- 
hension of being the dupes of their ** natural enemies." After all, be it 
remembered, excursions of pleasure are not undertaken with a view to 
the saving of money ; and though (as Juno says in the Golden Pippin,) 
cheats are provoking, ma’am,” yet the squhbbling for pence and half- 
pence is not the most dignified thing in the world ; the pleasure of pass- 
ing for an English ilii/or is not to be had gratis ; while, to command 
respect, it is necessary at least to simultate the habits and manners of a 
gentleman. 

Of all the troubles of travelling, and heaven knows they are many, there 
is not one falls heavier on a genuine Bull than the difficulty he finds 
abroad of “ getting any thing he can eat.” Of all his affections, his ap- 
petite is the most unmallcablc and homespun. “ Coaliirn noji stomachum 
mutant qui trans mare curriint,” which means, in plain English, cross- 
ing the channel in a steam-boat will not give a relish for frogs and fricas- 
sees, or (to translate the Latin more poetically) 

Where'erl roam, whatever climes to see. 

My heart, untravell’d, still returns to ” 

the roast beef of <Jld England, plum pudding, and heavy wet. Every 
thing in this world is relative, and stomachs wliich have been long used 
to half-raw, half-burned cookery, like those which are accustomed to 
train oil, are not easily brought to make up their minds to a more whole- 
some and nutritious diet. In these march of intellect times, however, 
prejudice is very much at a discount. Fashion is despotic, and folks 
must affect a virtue if they have it not. The carnivorous propensities 
(I had well nigh cannibal,) must be placed in abeyance; and 
French cookery must be relished, under pain of passing for a nobody ; 
which is worse than a swindler. There are, it must be confessed, 
plenty of good things in Paris, that city of Epicurism ; and, the Rubicon 
once passed, the most ferocious stomachs may be tamed, under the civil- 
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ising tuition of a first rate restaurateur. But there, again, is another 
simple sin.*’ Ignorance lies like a plummet on the debutant in Fiench 
eating ; and every fresh step is, to the uninitiated, a new ditlieuliy# 
Every thing eatable, in France, is a perfect mystification, | alike to the 
intellect and the palate ; and is involved in a double disguise, of lan- 
guage and of external appearance. The great object of culinary science 
js amalgamation : and the simple elements of nourishment are so sophis- 
ticated and transmogrified in stevvpans and digesters, that their nature 
and origin are as difficult to determine, as those of a bottle of London 
Champagne. Fish, flesli, fowl, and vegetables, all appear at table, 
in a carnival costume, like a reasonable idea in the phraseology of 
the Morning Journal, or an abstract truth in one of Southey's 
long-winded arguments. Now an Englishman has usually heard so 
much of eating cats in France, under the disguise of rabbits, and 
has his imagination so filled with snails and frogs, that he w'Oiild prefer 
(even though he Were stark staring mad with no-popery) swallowing all 
the articles of the Gullican church at a mouthful, to eating one French 
dish upon tru-st, and leaving the conscience of his stomach in the keep- 
ing of a cordon hfeu. First impressions, moreover, are a])t to be obsti- 
nate, and to avail themselves, to the fullest extent, of the nine points of 
law arising fmm preoccupaiion. Now, the kitchen is tremcndouKly in 
proof in a French inn, and their cooks have no very high cliaracter 
;or cleanliness. 'J*he ctmsequence is often fatal to an Englishman's 
progress in gastronomy. F'or iny own part, 1 can safely say that it 
forced our whole party to betake themselves, for one calendar week, to 
boiled eggs, — a diet we might have continued ad ni/ioitirm, had we not 
been led to seek relief in roa'ttod fowls. To that esculent we were in- 
clined paitly by hunger, and partly by reflection on the puiifying 
effects of file ; hut the imiru diate cause of the experiment was the liear- 
ing a brother traveller ht speak a “ ding dong ( dimlonj for dinner every 
day, till farther orders protesting that it was the only thing in France 
which an Englishman couhl touch. The natural effect of travelling is, 
however, to enlarge the ideu^, and to render the mind less national and 
more European ; so, one by one, we picked up some ac(|iiaintancc with 
the more usual dishes of the French bill of fare, as fur, at least, nsto 
know them by sight, and to eat of them without disgust. Finding it, 
as 1 have said, fiisliionable to understand these things, we made a virtue 
of necessity, tried eveiy thing, not too monstrous, that fell in our way, 
and endeavoured to forget boded chicktms and bacon, and the cliffs of 
Dover. Apropos to boiled chickens! 1 was once standing at an inn- 
door in Normandy, when a very genttcl-looking Englishman, in a par- 
sonic suit of black, came up to me witli a slight motion of his bat, and 
a sort of smile on his countenance, begging my pardon for the intru- 
sion. “ The fact is,” he said, “ we have ordered boiled fowls for our 
dinner; but none of the party can tell what is French for parsley and 
butter.’* [ gave the rccpiisite information (for I had then been some 
time in France), not a little arau&cd with the idea, that if my new ac- 
quaintdiice w'as at a loss for the word, the cook w'ould not be less puz- 
zled wuh the thing, and wondering what sort of a compound the parsley 
and butter of a Norman kitchen would prove. French dishes, I have 
remarked, arc twice disguised (disguised in nature and in name), and 
the last disguise is, of the two, the most puzzling and distressing. 
There is not a more disagreeable thing in the world, than being set 
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down for the first time before a restaurateur’s carte^ with the appetite 
in ])ritne order, and the head full of pleasing anticipations of the re- 
sources of a Very or a Hardi. Dining a la carte, to one thus circum- 
stanced, is a complete game of blindman's bufi', and so much the worsc^ 
in as far as it is the stomach, and not merely the shins, whicli siilfer in the 
process. 1 slifdl never forget the first attempt ue made in this unknown 
geography. On takini; up the mystical sheet, which as scat cely inferior 
in size to a double “ 'rimes” newspaper, one felt very much, as it may 
be supposed Adam did when he had spread before him l^airope, Asia, 
Africa, America, and New South Wales, for the selection of a residence. 
The world (of good eating) was indeed “ all before us wdiere to choose 
but, alas ! why cannot we add also, ** wMth providence our guide.” In 
these latter days, when special miracles are no mote, man is thrown 
upon his own rrsources. We Protestants, more particularly, are with- 
out a convenient saint to help us out of a scrape, as often as we are too 
indolent or too ignorant to help ourselves. Now, most unluckily, among 
the thousand and one strangeis* guides, manuals, and diiectoiies, that 
crowd the pockets of a travelling carnage, and are themselves worthy 
of being set down among travelling troubles, there is no volume expla- 
natory of the mysteries and nomenclatuie of the res tau riileii r’s ca/Ye. 
I'ho labyrinth of Crete was as plain sailing as the road to Brentford, 
when compared with the intiicacics of the route from oysters to liqueurs. 
Without an almost supernatural intelligence, sharp as the intuition of a 
Karitist, one may older tw'enty times as much as one wants, f^nd yet get 
nothing to eat ; or if, by an liappy accident, one stumbles upon some- 
thing not absolutely abhonent to one’s nature, it is sure to come too 
late or too early for its custoniaiy place among the strata of the sto- 
mach, — fruit pie in the fjri-t course, or fish after Itlatic manger, l‘\ery 
thing in the Nocabiilary of the restaurateur is calculated lo mystify or 
deceive. Very rarely indeed is the distinguishing “ d /(t someihing” 
attached to a dish, really distinctive of its qualities or ingredients : more 
commonly it is purely honorific, — as “ a la Soubisc,” “d la Maintenon,” 
or “d la Marengo,” which give you about as good a not/oii of the dish 
in question as the blind man had of colours, wdicn he said that red is 
like the sound of a trumpet. Then, who is to guess the fine distinctions 
between entrees and intranets? and what, in the name of patience, are 
?t()rsMl a a\ res t I am rather fond of a basin of inock-tiirilo, a habit ac- 
quired by a (lailv iias^agc through the steam winch evaporates from the 
kettles of Mr. Bircli, ofCoinliill. The (list tiling, therefore, that 1 
looked for, on taking up the carte, was the category of soups. Every 
body in England has heard of the French predilection for this article of 
consumption ; not to mention the sarcasms on svuyc maigre, which form 
part of our national education. ,Judge, therefore, of my surprise, on 
finding no mention of the word in the bill of fare! By dint, how- 
ever, of some puzzling, and cross-examination of the garyon, I dis- 
covered that la soifpe is school French, and that the proper appellation 
of sorbilc esculents is potage, “ Est quoddam ])rodire tenus,” — this 
was one step in the progress of instruction. Wc had what the bo- 
tanists call the generic appellation : but still the specific names re- 
mained, and wTie mysteries not more easy of solution. There w^ere 
“ ]>otage priutanniere,” “ potage a la Julienne,” “ potage aux croulcs,” 
and a dozen other potages in a goodly row, like a file of infantiy, all, 
doubtless, very good, hut to the inexperienced eye all perfectly alike. 
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** How happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer away 
but to make a selection, where the claims of all were so perfectly 
alike, would put Solomon himself at his wits’ end. The ass who 
had only two bundles of hay to choose from, was not in half the me- 
taphysical impossibility of movement that we were. Several of the 
party were of opinion that “ potage au vermicelli *' looked the pretciest 
on paper ; but a gentleman who had seen a dish bearing that identical 
name at the Crown and Anchor in London, declared it was only a par- 
cel of worms boiled in gravy, and it was rejected accordingly. The 
potage ^ la Julienne” was next taken into consideration; and the 
configuration of letters it presented found favour in our sight, till some 
one suggested that la Julienne” must mean July soup; and as we 
were only in the month of May, it was voted out of season, and was 
passed over without farther discussion. After a full half-hour’s pros 
and cons, the ladies pitched on ** potage au lait,” as promising some- 
thing delicate, after the manner of an English white soup, and we were 
accordingly served with a magnificent tureen of — bread and milk! 
Why should 1 mention our other mistakes and disappointments ; our 
discovering, too late, that haricots are horse-beans ; a beef-steak, two 
square inches of leg of beef, swimming in butter melted before the fire ; 
and that an ** omelette aux fines herbes” was not (as we supposed, 
from a transient inspection on its passage to a neighbouring table) a 
pancake. From poulets k la Taitare” our stomachs revolted, in the 
vain imagination that they were dressed between a saddle and the lea- 
ther integuments of a ** courier de postc and we were not a little as- 
tonished to learn, on a future occasion, that the Cossacks of the Don 
were acquainted with tlie refinements of mustard and vinegar ! A 
“ rosbif de mouton ” overturned every idea of identity, and was past 
all conception ; neither could we discover the point of an ** epigramme 
d'agneau.” A*‘ vol au vent” perfidiously claimed onr attention in the 
second course, as being of necessity either a whipped cream or a trifle ; 
and a ** fromage de groiselle ” made its unwelcome appearance, mal- 
apropos, as a substitute for the old Cheshire. As fur salmis, frican- 
dcaus, marinades, macedoines, ^c. to the last day of my residence 
abroad, I could never learn with accuracy their precise and respective 
distinctions, but took my daily ticket in the restaurateur’s lottery, and if 
I drew a blank, either put in a second time, or adjourned my dinner to 
another day. — Dreary, however, as this may all appear, let nothing 
tempt a stranger to try after an home-dish, or strive to teach a French 
cook ** our English ways.” It happened, most unfortunately, that my 
birthday came round while we were at Paris, and my wife, to do honour 
to the day, asked half-a-dozen friends to dinner, and set her silly heart 
upon surprising them with an English dinner. The programme (as the 
French call it) was excellent : boiled turkey, roast beef, a pair of ducks, 
and a plum-pudding. For three days before the feast we were em- 
ployed in giving directions to the cook, in choosing the viands, and 
in disposing all things, as far as depended on ourselves, for complete 
•access. But man may propose — 'tis providence ever disposes, and 
providence that clay was not well disposed to the honour of Old Eng- 
&nd» ^ The covers were removed, and on the first application of the 
Knife, it was but too evident that the turkey had been stuffed with sage 
and onions, and the two ducks with the forcemeat, which all the laws 
of the Medes and Persians Iiave ever assigned to the hero of Christmas 
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festivities ! Both were literally done to rags. The beef, however, the 
beef, the main prop of our dinner, the tcfhder object of our especial care 
(I went to the kitchen myself three times to baste it) had escaped un- 
scathed from the hands of the Frenchman. By close watching, it was 
done to a turn, and might have served as an ambassador from the 
kitchens of England, so well did it represent the honours of the national 
dietary. Already was the knife plunged deep into the Sunday side, 
and its own natural gravy flowing in a full stream, when, horresco re/e^ 
rats ! in rushed the cook with, Eh ! bon Dieu ! j*ai oublie la sauce V* 
and befote you could say “ Jack Robinson," deluged the devoted joint 
with a compound of oil and garlick, and twenty other terrible ingredi- 
ents, known to no human stomach north of Toulouse. The pudding 
remained ; it was our last stake. How to describe its appearance 1 know 
not^ it was like nothing in heaven above or earth beneath ; or if it 
bore a resemblance to “ any compound of earth's mould," it was more 
like a cataplasm than any thing else in the round of comparisons. The 
cook was sent for ; every particular of the most particular direction 
previously given was interrogatively gone through seriatim^ to detail the 
cause of failure. There was much dodging and prevarication in the re- 
plies, till at last the rascal, driven into a corner, confessed that, after 
two or three trials, he had given up the matter in despair ; and not 
knowing how to proceed, he had thrown away his ingredients, and sent 
the receipt to be made up at — the apothecary's ! M. 


THE LAST SONG OP COKINNA. 

A Paraphrase. 

Yks ! once again before the touch of death 
That loved ungrateful heart shall own her spell ; 

Once more that musical hut dying breath 
Shall shape a song for him, beloved too well. 

In her proud day of glory and of power 

For him her genius flash'd, her beauty shone; 

His was the triumph of that brilliant hour. 

And his should he the twilight, dark and lone. 

Pale she reclined, a dim and shadowy form 
Wrapt in her mourning veil, no taper near ; 

But he was in the light, with beauty warm. 

Radiant and honour'd in his high career. 

She saw him, and her feeble tears fell fast. 

Not for her own, but for his agony ; 

She was too noble to avenge the past ; 
lie was anuther*s, and she could but die. 

Then at her signal came a gentle child. 

Wreath'd with pure flowers, herself as pure as they ; 

*Twas sad, how in her innocence she smiled. 

While thus she pour'd Corinna's latest lay. 

Receive a last farewell, my countrymen ! 

The shades of coming night 
Have darken'd round my way ; 

Yet are not her deep skies with radiance bright? 
Radiance unseen by day ? 

Thus from the twilight of eternity 

High thoughts and holy hopes shins out on me. 
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Yes ! from my childhood I have proudly felt 
That I was born to claim 
A glorious heritage ; 

That I was born a Ron\an ! honour'd name 
Of hero and of sage ! 

And thou, O Rome ! in thy proud sanctuary 
Of fame and genius^ throiiedst me on high ! 

I do not weep that noble ec^asy ; 

It was not t/Mt which woke 
Tlie anguish of my soul — 

Not from Parnassus that dark fountain broke 
Which o’er my heart-flowers stole ; 

So that the grave which waits for me, is \% et 
With the sad showers of bitter, vain regret ! 

But Thou wilt not refuse me, O my God I 
Ah, had 1 never sung 
A meaner love than thine, 

For Thee alone had my bright lyre been strung ; 
Thee, source of life divine I 
The genius which Thou gav'ht me hml not prey'd 
Upon the bosom where its home was made f 

Sweet Italy ! in vain thou woo’st my stay — 
Memories of youth, farewell! 

How can ye blend with death? 

— Passionate hearts, if my enamour'd shell 
Has echoed to the breath 
Of your fond sighs, O w'eep for my sad fate, 

M^eep for C'orinna, dying, desolate. 

Ye who shall live when 1 am senseless dust, 

When the sweet s])ring i*eturns, 
llcmeinber how 1 loved 
The liquid fragrance of her flowery urns J 
How 'midst her shades I roved ! 

My song was then a mirror, calm and fair, — 

'Tis sullied now with passion and despair. 

A solemn music floats around my soul ; 

Angel of Death ! thy way 
Is oil the clouds of night. 

But Uiy wings sparkle nith a glorious ray 
Of Heaveirs imniortnl light ! 

And gentle ]diantoms whisper thou art high. 

And gently glide around my closing eye. 

In the wind's sighs I hear thy murmur'd voice ; 
And in the clouds that swim 
Around the mountains grey, 

I seem to see thy mantle, vast and dim. 
Sweeping in folds away ; 

Thy dusky shadow veils the light of noon. 

And thou art present in the waning moon. 

Youth, hope, sweet thrillings of the heart, adieu ! 
And thou, illustrious Rome, 

Mother of mighty dead, 

Receive a daughter in thy silent home. 

And pillow her cold head. 

I might have fill’d a nobler destiny, 

*Tis past. I loved, I suffered, and I die. 


C. M. W. 
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ANECDOTBS OF RUSSIA.* 

Before I enter into a description of the interior arrangements of 
Russian prisons, it will be as well to examine the laws, by the adminis- 
tration of which these dreary abodes become tenanted. 1 am aware 
that on entering upon this subject 1 shall have many difficulties to en- 
counter ; for from conversation alone can any just idea of the mode 
of obtaining impartial justice in Russia be formed. Of course, should 
you happen to consult a man attached to the Court, or rather the Em- 
peror, you will receive a description of the law and of justice calcu- 
lated to establish a belief that Russia is really a free-country ; that 
from one court you can apply to another to examine the sentence ; that, 
after various re-examinations, it can be brought before the Emperor 
for his decision. We have been told by a late writer, who has em- 
braced in his volumes every situation in which a Russian can be placed, 
that in 1826, 2,850,000 causes had come before the different tribunals 
of the empire, and that the Emperor, not satisfied with the ordinary 
routine of affairs, having the good and the happiness of his people in 
view, has traced out to himself other tasks and other duties. The ad- 
ditional burthen which he has imposed upon himself is, that of looking 
over the reports of cxery arrest and imprisonment within his empire, 
the state of the prisons, and the character of the prisoners. How- 
ever laudable this may be, and however much the Emperor might wish 
to fulfil the arduous undertaking, we know that* it is impossible to be 
done to the extent mentioned ; for the Emperor would have, by this 
calculation, no less than five cases to be examined in every minute, 
night and day, throughout the year ; and it is farther advanced that the 
Emperor, judging from the exercise of this laudable burthen, “has fre- 
quently given orders for bringing persons to a speedy tiial who had 
been long in prison.*’ T shall mention, in the following pages, the 
general fallacy of this position, as i have seen and conversed with peo- 
ple in the prisons wlio have inhabited their narrow cells for eighteen 
motiths without being brought to^ trial ; and others who have been re- 
leased at the expiration of two years without being tried at all, or of 
being aware for what they w'ere confined. In ciiminal cases, a man 
may pass through four courts before he is condemned: a tribunal 
d’Enquete, or police-office, (very different, indeed, from our police 
offices;) a Tribunal de Premiere Instance; a Court of Appeal ; and, 
lastly, one of Cassation. Now it by no means follows that, because 
these four courts exist, a poor man will be enabled to receive any 
benefit from them ; for law and justice are in Russia distributed exactly 
in the ratio of the rubles paid as bribes to J udges. 

The Empress Catherine endeavoured to establish a code of laws, 
which her successors have endeavoured, with more effect, to destroy. 
Every ukase which is issued becomes a law^, and sometimes these 
miserable mandates are issued on the most trivial and silly occasions. 
For instance, in the reign of that madman Paul, when the son of an 
English merchant appeared in the streets of Petersburgh with a hunt- 
ing-cap on his head, “ an ukase was promulgated, that jthe Emperor 
ordained that * no person should appear in public with the thing on his 
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head worn by the merchant’s son/ '' * Another ukase from the same 
tyrant mentioned the colour of the sand to be used in winter in the 
streets of the capital, it being a law that every man must have the 
pavement in front of hia house cleared of the snow, and sprinkled with 
sand, before seven o’clock in the morning. And although in the reign 
of Elizabeth the punishment of death was abolished in Russia, the pre- 
sent Emperor has shown, in some dozen cases, that he is superior to 
that law, for the hangman had some employment after his coronation. 
Elizabeth herself broke this law, and the Neva could tell many a 
mournful tale from the reign of Catherine. But in the case of the 
present Emperor, the criminals were condemned to death in plain terms, 
and five were executed — hung on the walls of the fortress of St. Pe- 
tersburgh.f Some Russians of distinction and talent affirm that a man 
is never sentenced to death ; but 1 presume if the man is condemned to 
receive that which human nature cannot survive, it amounts to nearly 
the same thing. For instance : in 1826, at Taganrok, a man who had 
been guilty of murder, and who justly merited death, was condemned 
before a military tribunal to receive 15,000 strokes of the sticks, run- 
ning the gauntlet through a thousand men fifteen times. The Empress- 
mother, with that merciful disposition she ever manifested, (for never 
was there, since the creation of the world, a milder, more excellent, or 
feeling woman,) solicited, and not in vain, that the culprit might be par- 
doned some of the punishment, upon which five thousand lashes were 
reduced. The man fbll down at the reception of five hundred; he 
again rose, and received a hundred more, when he sank again ; he was 
then lashed in a wheel-barrow and received the rest, although he was 
perfectly dead before a thousand had been administered. I have men- 
tioned this one case, but when we come to examine the prisons at Mos- 
cow, 1 shall have occasion to relate many more. 

The questions are; — In Russia do men receive impartial justice, 
or not ? and, have they any means of forcing a trial within a certain 
time i In answer to the first question, 1 shall mention two cases which 
came under my own observation ; not doubting, however, that some- 
times an honest judge may be found, and sometimes justice fairly 
administered. 

The landlord of my house in Moscow entered an actidn to recover 
the sum of three thousand rubles, owed for goods to that amount de- 
livered. Both parties bribed the judge, but the landlord was the moat 
lavish, and he affirmed, and 1 believe it from the man’s general charac- 
ter as an honest upright man, that he paid a thousand rubles, after the 
decision in his favour, on condition that he received the other two 
thousand : his offer was accepted, and he paid the amount, after waiting 
two years for his money. 

An American gentleman, with whom I am personally acquainted, 
has, through divers lawsuits, and antagonists who have overbribed the 
judges, lost all of a very promising fortune : he thus related to me the 
origin of his downfal. He had purchased a vessel which was stranded 
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at Archangel, for a trifling sum of money, and perceiving that the vessel 
had not received so serious a damage as to hinder lier repairs for a mo* 
derate sum, he entered into an agreement (and which agreement, toge- 
ther with all the papers relative to this business, 1 have seen), with a 
Russian ship-builder, to have the said vessel taken in hand, to be re- 
paired with oak planks, and to be finished in two months, the Ameri- 
can paying a thousand rubles in advance. A month elapsed, and the 
vessel, instead of being in a more forward state, was gradually disap- 
pearing ; plank after plank was removed, and a hempen cable, and other 
trifling articles, were daily found advancing towards a store kept by the 
contractor, and at the end of two months she was perfectly plankless. 
The American sued his adversary : in the first place, to recover his 
thousand rubles ; secondly, to recover the value of the ship ; and, 
lastly, the forfeit due on the non-performance of the contract. Be- 
fore the trial commenced, he asked the chief judge to dinner, and with- 
out any round-about conversation, offered him a handsome remunera- 
tion if he would, only give him justice. The judge declined the bribe, 
alleging he had received more from the other party ; but as the Ame- 
rican imagined he had offered quite enough, the negotiations with the 
chief judge were broken off. But the American succeeded in bribing 
the other four who constituted the court ; and when the opinions were 
delivered, four were for the American, and the chief judge for the 
Russian. This gave rise to a reference to Moscow. In the governor's 
note I saw a remark that a doubt could not be entertained concerning 
the case, the American having been decidedly defrauded. The action, 
however, was made over to the court at Riga. It was held in dispute 
for nearly a year : the Russian being a man of wealth, and the American 
becoming poorer and poorer, bribes advanced on one side, as they de- 
creased on the other ; indeed, they were partially relinquished by the 
American, who believed his case secure after the first and second deci- 
sions ; so much so, that even a Russian court must do justice. But no, 
the cause was given against him at Riga, and having passed the council 
at Petersburg!), received the signature of the Emperor, so that the 
ship, deposit, and cable, passed as the lawful property of the Russian. 

It has been asserted that the Russians, by means of a sort of “ Court 
of Conscience," called “ Slovestnoy Sood,*' possessed a Habeas Corpus 
Act ; for, if a petition is delivered to this court, specifying that a pri- 
soner has been detained in prison upwards of three days without his 
knowing the cause of such detention, the court is bound, before it breaks 
up, to examine the prisoner, and to state the reasons of his arrest. If the 
court find the prisoner has not been detained for any offence against the 
person of the Emperor, or for treason, murder, or robbery, he is dis- 
charged, or so far set at liberty, that on the receipt of a proper order 
he may hereafter be brought before them, or any other court he may 
choose, where his cause will be tried. 

That such a court exists I do not deny ; and that an oral tribunal^ 
called Slovesnoy Sood" is likewise in existence, 1 am prepared to ad- 
mit ; but the courts are, to the poor, of no benefit whatever ; although, 
should the court of conscience omit to explain the cause of a man's de- 
tention, the president may be fined five hundred silver rubles, which is 
more than his yearly salary ; but the poor man could never bring his 
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case before the knowledge of another court, for, as 1 said before, by 
rubles alone can you get a cause decided. That these are not merely 
assertions, I shall relate the following proofs. 

In Moscow, in 1828, I visited the great prison. It is a large and 
circular building, enclosing a space sufficient for the exercise of the 
prisoner, and has a bath, to which, on every Thursday and Monday, a 
certain number of the prisoners are allowed to resort. I'he interior 
arrangement was not what 1 had anticipated, for whoever has visited 
the public establishments in Russia, will readily admit that more regu- 
larity and more cleanliness exist, than in any other countiy in the 
world ; but in this prison I never remember to have seen more filth, or 
to have perceived worse perfumes in my life. The interior of each ward 
has two long planks, one on each side of the room, and running the 
whole length of it, on which the prisoners sleep, enveloped in a sheep 
skin, and huddled close together. 1 remember being astonished at the 
numbers enclosed in one ward, where no distinction was made between 
the felon, and the culprit for minor offiences. It was in the largest and 
best-filled ward, that while we were asking the cause of detention of 
some young vagabonds, a man past eighty years of age prostrated 
himself before the governor, and kissed the hem of his shube. Ills 
hair was as white as snow, his eyes dimmed nearly to blindness, 
which, assisted by the palsy, marked him as rapidly approaching his 
end. Surely,** said 1, “ this man can hardly he worth confining, for 
death will soon rid the empire of the hoary sinner ; pray, wh/it may be 
the crime for which he is detained ?** — “ This man,** said the governor, 
(with particular emphasis,) “ this man has loi>t his passport V* 1 had 
often heard that no greater reproach could be used by one man to 
another than to say You are a fellow without a passport.** But lit- 
tle did I think that the want of one subjected a man to a long conliiie- 
ment with half the felons in the country. This poor man had been 
confined two months, and had every prospect of remaining two months 
more ; he being old and useless, bis master made no inquiries concern- 
ing Ills absence, and in all probability the poor old unfortunate man 
will die in the prison. 

We were led from ward to ward until, ascending a flight of stairs, 
we came to some small narrow rooms, destined for the ]>iisoncrs kept 
in solitary confine ment. On opening one door, a tall, thin figure, wsili 
a long white beard, rose with some difficulty from his resting-place. 
He had been in solitary confinenient more than six months, he had 
never been brought to trial ; and the governor himself said, “It is pro- 
bable this man may not be tried for a year ; he is suspected of coining, 
but 1 do not think there is sufficient evidence to convict him.’* The 
governor asked the poor fellow if he had any complaint to make, which 
was answ'ered, by a shake of the head, in the negative. 

The next cell was inhabited, and had been inhabited for some 
months, by a schismatic. He, likewise, had never been tried: it was 
mere suspicion that he was what he was supposed to be. It was on 
seeing this man that my companion blessed the laws of his own happy 
island, and whispered the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act; and very 
little did I think that at that moment a work was in the press in Lon- 
don which mentioned the Russian empire as a free nation, where justice 
was administered with an equal and a steady hand. We then entered 
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the room in wliich eight of the nobility were confined : four out of the 
eight had never been tried, and one, who had not the sliglitest idea of 
the cause of his confinement, had inhabited his prison for five months. 
However, these genilenien aoeined contented enough ; they had beds, 
perhaps a novelty to some of them, and fiddles and guitars sw'ung upon 
the wliitewashed walls. They weic at dinner, and, for prisoners, cer- 
tainly appealed to he well fed. It is but justice to say, that in this 
respect the common man gained by his confinement : it is seldom that 
when at liberty they have more than black bread, a thin miserable soup, 
and quass ; here they had meat tv\ice a week, and a fair proportion was 
issued to each. 

That an arrest is not uncommon, I shall mention the following anec- 
dote, communicated to me hy the Prince himstdf .who is the hero of 
the talc. He was at the head of his regiment, when a party of Cossacks 
brought a sledge, into winch he was placed, and canied more than one 
thousand wcirsts to St. Petersburgh, wiibout having the slightest notice 
of the cause of this cold and uncomfortable trip. The day after his ar- 
rival, he was ushered into the piescuce of the just and good Nicholas ; 
by Inui ho was rcceivetl in the most cordial manner— the Eiuiieror de- 
sired the prisotuT to consider him as a tnend, and not us a sovereign, 
and then hinted that some suspicion had been Icvellid against the 
Prince as being connected in some manner with the attempted revolu- 
tion. The Pniicc stated tlie services ol himself and of his family, and 
protested against the charge with all the warmth of injured honour. 
He wa.s, notwithstaiidiiig, confined in the fortress for six months ; he 
never was asked a single question dining that time, at the expiration of 
which he was released, but lias not to this day recovered the command 
of bis regiment. 

On this subject I could fill volumes, but the above cases ‘are suffi- 
cient to show, what we all knew before a late publication was issued, 
that the Russians are not a free people. 

In another part of the prison herds of persons destined to form colo- 
nies in Siberia, weie resting befoie tliey began their long and miserable 
voyage. Di. Ciaike mcntiona “ that to a Russian nobleman the sen- 
tence of exile can hardly imply punishment.'’^ This, from my know- 
ledge of late events, I am not prepared to credit. It is know'ii that of 
late years the nobility, who have been dispatched to that uncomfortable 
residence, have become the most depiaved and demoralized people. 
The intrigues of the women have opened the source of a complaint, 
which is now in the most alarming advance; and 1 could mention in- 
stances, w^erc 1 not restrained by delicacy, in which W'omen who have, 
in the most generous manner, relim^uished the society of the capital to 
linger out their lives in exile with their husbands, have received the 
most brutal treatment, when the generous sacrifice of liberty (Russian 
liberty) demanded a far different reward. How much, on arrival in 
Siberia, the punishments imposed are lightened, I am not prepared to 
speak : but certainly the preparations for exile are by no means com- 
fortable. When the present Emperor niouiued the throne, about six 
thousand men lost their lives ; the principal agents in the resistance 
attempted against Nicholas were executed ; others connected with the 
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about seventeen, were drawn up in the square of the fortress, their 
epaulettes torn from their shoulders, the string of honours, which every 
Russian has, cut from their breast, their swords broken, their names 
changed, and their coats seized ; after this public exhibition, they were 
sent off to Siberia to work in the mines, or to clean streets. 

I believe I shall not subject myself to contradiction when I affirm, 
that there is scarcely one family of any distinction in Russia which has 
not some relation exiled in Siberia ; and, what is still stranger, that the 
family of the exile never long bewail his loss, but give parties soirees 
as usual : it is the will of the emperor, and his will be done. The very 
first lesson imprinted on a Russian*s head is passive obedience. 

As 1 shall have occasion hereafter to mention anecdotes of some of 
the exiles, 1 shall here, as it is connected with the law of Russia, give 
some account of the Police, and of their vigilance. Murders are not 
uncommon in Russia ; the reason so little is ever heard on this subject 
is, that the public prints are prohibited making public any murder, or 
theft ; the whole business is left in the hands of the police. At a large 
party in Moscow, the subject of crimes *’ in different countries became 
the subject of conversation. To England was assigned the preference. 

Every paper,*' said a certain poetical Prince, is crowded with ac* 
counts of horrid murders, rapes, thefts, forgeries, and suicides ; it is less 
in France and in Germany, and here nearly unknown.” A general of very 
high talents, an historian and a poet, wisely remarked that it was owing to 
the public press being filled with these reports that foreign nations had 
fmbibed the erroneous notion in regard to England-—*' Had,” said he, 
"an affair 1 witnessed about eight months ago occurred in England, 
the papers would have teemed with the subject till this time. An officer 

in R ’s regiment requested leave of absence, it was denied by the 

general, and the next day on parade the disappointed officer advanced to 

his general and shot him dead on the spot.” " What! R killed!” 

was the universal shout ; not one of the party, although some of the 
highest in Russia, had heard of the subject before. This is exactly 
the reason ; for if Lady Betty Jenkins’s dog happened to fall out of the 
window of its carriage, as the dear thing was getting " aired,” it would be* 
a subject of more importance in the English newspapers than the cutting 
to pieces of the Russian regiment near Shumla. The report even of 
the killed did not arrive until more than two months afterwards ; and 
1 was at dinner with a cclicbrated beautiful Countess in Moscow, when, 
on opening two letters brought by the Petersbiirgh post, she was in- 
formed of the death of two of her brothers, one of whom had been 
killed five months before the reception of the intelligence. 

If hasty punishments will prevent crime, the police of Petersbiirgh 
ought to have little to do. A gentleman well known in England, and 
holding a high official situation in Russia, was robbed in his own house 
of property to a considerable amount. The slaves were all examined 
by the police, and one was selected as the probable thief. The master 
well knew the honesty of this man, and gave him a character which 
would have exonerated him from the charge, and ventured to suggest 
that he suspected another. But no ; the police determined that ho was 
the thief, and actually flogged him to the comfortable number of three 
thousand lashes. Scarcely was this received before the true thief was 
discovered to be quite another person ; the poor slave, instead of being 
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consoled ibr the severe flagellation he had received, was sent out of the 
city in order that the business might be forgotten. I had this anecdote 
from the mouth of the English gentleman, who is at present residing 
in the Russian capital. 

The French minister, during the reign of Alexander, was rob^d of a 
snuff-box of very considerable value, and, like a prudent man, he men- 
tioned the circumstance to the Emperor, hinting his fears that he should 
not easily recover it. It is well known that he publicly spoke of the 
lax state of the Russian police, comparing it with the French. The 
Emperor spoke to the chief of the police, and a few weeks after the 
robbery a nobleman holding a high situation in the police called on the 
Ambassador, and remarked how erroneous his excellency was in his 
opinions, saying, Here is your snuff-box.” — “ I am very glad to see 
it again,” said his excellency, and I shall trouble you to return it to 
me.” — “ No,” said the police officer, “ we have a number of forms to 
go through before this can be returned in short, such a number that 
the Ambassador never got it back again. 

The excellency of the Russian police must be seen in the admirable 
order of the streets. In the night a Russian city is as quiet as a small 
village : no watchmen call the hour ; the frail sisterhood are in bed be- 
times, and you may walk from one end of the city to the other with- 
out hearing a word. Attempt to make a disturbance, you are sur- 
rounded by people who pop out of curiously painted boxes, (the Em- 
peror’s colour,) and who hand you off in one second. A stranger is in 
no danger from the intrusion of those gentlemen, notwithstanding 
Rae Wilson is of a different opinion. I have been through Peters- 
burgh and Moscow at all times, at all hours ; I h'ave measured public 
statues, &c. and never but once was molested : this was in Moscow, 
when I attempted to count the number of guns left by, and taken from 
the French during that unfortunate and desperate retreat. I was in 
plain terms told to decamp, as there was an order that no stranger 
should touch or count them. 

It was the endeavour of Catherine II. that every one should be judged 
by bis equal ; worthy as is the idea, the execution of it is impossible, 
where half are nobles and the other half peasants. Thus in the tribu- 
nal of civil or criminal crimes, in which gentlemen or peasants may be 
concerned, the court consists of a judge and two assistants, triennially 
elected, and chosen from the nobles, to which are added two assist- 
ants, chosen from the peasants. If the trial is a contest between two 
merchants, two burgomasters and four assistants are chosen from the 
commercial class to form the court. This looks extremely just and 
proper upon paper; and if justice was fairly administered, the country 
could never be said to be ruled by despotism ; but those who have 
resided in Russia, know the immense distance which exists between 
the noble and the peasant, and it is quite impossible that the pea- 
sants should oppose a decision of the nobles with any effect. ** Can 
it be imagined,^’ says Mr. Ancelot, *‘from the relative situation of 
the two classes of society, that when the peasants sit in a tribunal by 
the side of gentlemen, they should be able to act as free and indepen- 
dent judges ? Gan the former drop all at once their habits of slavish- 
ness ? and can the nobles, though made their associates in passing judg- 
ment, as suddenly forget the superiority which they hold by the chance 
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of birth, or the caprices of fortune? No; the functions of the peasant 
arbitrators are limited to the charge of taking care that the apartmedt 
is well warmed,** &c. 1 am quite of Mr. Ancelot’s opinion on this sub- 

ject, and 1 have heard and seen quite enough to believe that the pea- 
sants might as well be otherwise employed, as silently sit for judges, 
without the power to vote or to contradict. If a false judgment is 
given, the whole Court may be prosecuted immediately their three 
years of mock justice is concluded. For this reason, the Court elude 
as much as possible the giving judgment ; for he must be a clear- 
headed man who can give a just opinion according to the Russian 
law, when every ukase becomes a law the instant it is promulgated* 
** De-la viennent Ics interminables lenteiirs des affaires en matieres 
civiles and when we consider the very low salaries paid to the judge, 
the short time which he is in office, and the general greediness of the 
Russians in money affairs, the client finds it his best course grouser la 
patte^ if he wishes to be sure of success. 

In the Criminal Tribunal, of course, criminal cases are only tried* 
and the judgment of the court must have the sanction of the governor 
of the province. If the case is of very high importance, it is always 
referred to the Senate. The Police-office manages minor offences with 
an od-hand facility which would astonish our magistrates. Cases re- 
lative to the disturbance of public tranquillity ; the very high crime (I 
wonder this is not in the criminal court) of being without a passport — 
for which offences the minor knout, or imprisonment to forgetfulness, 
are bestowed — come under the sanction of this office. There is a court 
of appeal from the judgment of the first court, and likewise a tribunal 
of conscience,* above described — & great misnomer for any court in 
Russia. 

Prisoners for debt are released at the expiration of five years ; but 
may be instantly arrested again at the expiration of that time by a new 
creditor, who is always obliged to pay fifty rubles a year for the main- 
tenance of his victim- It is, as Mr. Ancelot says, “ mille fois mieux en 
Russie d'avoir des cr^anciers, que des dchiteurs ;*' for should your 
debtor be on service, you cannot touch his person or his property ; and 
on the property he can still rait;e money at high interest, the usury 
law (for there is one) being seldom put in force, and he can almost al- 
ways contrive to be in^some manner connected with the public service, 
by which he is in perfect security. 

C To he continued. J 
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Without calves-head the Aldermen can't dine* 
Well the compaiiiuii cheers the civic wine ! 
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CALAMV’S MKxMOlRS.^ 

For the puhlicntion of these memoirs we are indebted to the same iode- 
fatij^able and enterprising parties to whom we owe Fjvelyn and Pepys — two 
books which better familiarized the public with the chief persons who dfi^ured 
in their times, and more completely disclosed their motives of action, and 
the secret spring of events, than all the histories of the period, save only 
Burnet's, that had appeared before. Calamy's memoirs, though glancing 
pretty generally at punlic events and political leaders, foreign and domestic, 
and that with great freedom and intelligence, are yet, in point of details, 
directed more parti<*ularly to matters connected with theology and tlie 
church, and especially to the state and vicissitudes of Dissent — a branch of 
the story of the times which requires illustrating, and which nothing but 
contem])orary information can accomplish. In ('alamy's time, Dissenters were 
perpetually the subject of anxiety and legislation —alternately courted and 
persecuted. Charles pestered them, the better to screen the Catholics and 
get money ; James favoured them for more insidious ])urposes; William, as 
far as he dared, protected them as his best allies ; Anne, giving herself up 
soul and body to the Church, pursued them as her worst foes, and had she 
lived lunger would have ground them to powder ; while George, amidst his 
distrust and his ignorance, exaggerated their iinportaiiec, and ^ elcomed their 
loyalty, hut gave more hopes than he reaU/od — more pledges than he re- 
deemed. It is altogether a most instructive story : even yet g(»vernmciils 
seem little to understand how to deal with these matters ; hut tlie more we 
ronteni])iate them, the more peremptory hectnnes the conclusion, that the 
rule 4 it last must be, and in this case without exception, the one recom- 
mended by certain economists in matters of trade — Leave them alone. 

llie author of these memoirs was himself a Dissenter, born and bred, of 
the Nonconformist class. PI is grandfather, the well-known Edmund Calaniy, 
the friend and associate <if Baxter, and his father, another Phlnmnd, were 
both of them deprived of church preferments by the Act of Uniformity of 
The elder Edmund, on tht-it occasion, refused the Bishopric of Lich- 
field and Coventry; had he accepted it, observes his grandson in a very 
worldly tone, he might as ej^sily have had 20,000/. to leave his family, or ex- 
pend for pious uses, as Dr. llacket (who hud tlial Bishopric on his refusal) 
had that sum to lay out in repairing his cathedral. Vuuiig Calamy was 
horn in London, where his father then }»reached, in 1671, and commencing 
the labours of his history not till 1727, traces hack his reniiniscenccs to a 
very esirly period. The first public niatler of which he took distinct notice, 
and this was ejirly enough — he was not eight years of age — was the '^dis- 
coveiy of the J\)pish plot, just at the conclusion of the treaty of Nimeguen.'' 
Tlie reality of the plot, he tells us — it must he presumed he is giving us the 
jndgiiieiit of his maturer years — “is very plain from Cuhnan’s letters.” The 
Test Act of l(i7.‘5, he adds, proved the great apprehension of danger from the 
Catholics ; but this discovery threw the whole kingdom into new fermenta- 
tion, and filled peojilc with unspeakable terror. “ To see,” says he, posts 
and chains in all parts of the city — the trained hands drawn out, night after 
night, well armed, and watching as anxiously as if an insurrection was ex- 
pected before morning — and to be ‘ entertained’ from <Iay to day with the 
talk of inassacres, and assassins, and foreigners to help them, was very sur- 
prising. I'hc murder of Godfrey, Lmi, and the Mack Sunday that followed— 
so black that ministers could not read their notes in the piilj)its without can- 
dles — the frequent execution of traitors, and the circulation of dismal stories, 
made the hearts of young and ohl quake with fear.” Though so young, he 
can himself never fetrget how much he was affected with seeing severarthat 
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were condemned for the plot, such as Pickering, Ireland, and Grove, go to 
be executed at Tyburn; and at the pageantry of the mock processions on 
the 17th of November, (Queen Elizabetn's birih-day.) Roger L' Estrange, 
he adds, (who used to be ^ed Oliver's fiddler,) formerly in danger of being 
hanged for a spy, and about this time the adm&ed buffoon of H^h Church, 
called them fMy^horsing processions. Calamy, himself, however, thought 
more gravely of them, and thus describes one of them : — 

In the midst of vast crowds of spectators, that made great aodamations, and 
showed abundance of satisfaction, Uiere were carried in pageants upon men’s 
shoulders through the chief streets of the dty, the effigies of the Pope, with the re- 
presentative of the Devil behind him, whispering in his ear, and wonderfully soothing 
and caressing him, (though he afterwards deserted him, and left him to shift for him- 
self, before he was committed to the fiames,) together with the likeness of the dead 
body of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, carried before him by one that rode on horse- 
badr, designed to remind the people of his execrable murder. And a great number 
of dignitaries in their copes, with crosses, monks, friars, and Jesuits, and Popish 
bishops in their mitres, and with all their trinkets and appurtenances. Such things 
as tkm very discemibly heightened and inflamed the general aversion of the nation 
from Popeiy ; but it is to feared on the other hand, they put some people, by 
way of revulsion, upon snch desperate experiments, as brought us even within an 
ace of ruin.*’ 

When the tide turned, and the Court trumped up a Protestant plot, in one 
form or other, the Dissenters were very rigorously dealt with, especially in 
the city. The restraints put u^ton them were represented not so much a 
matter of religion, as of safety to the government : a reproach fabricated, 
C^amy says, to justif]^ the designs that were planning for farther oppres- 
sions ; according, he adds, to the way of the soldier, who said the country- 
man whistled treason, when he had resolved to plunder him. Sometimes, he 
proceeds, liberty of conscience was in vogue ; but when a session of Parlia- 
ment came, and the King w'anted money, the Dissenters were sacrificed to 
the Church, as the price of it, and this seldom failed of effect ; they were, in 
short, — he is quoting Burnet,—'*^ the jewels of the crown, pawned when the 
King needed money, and redeemed at the next prorogation." After the di&- 
Bolution of the Oxford Parliament, they were “generally run down and 
treated with severity, and numbers imprisoned." Young Calamy was him- 
self often sent to Newgate, New Prison, and other gaols, with small presents 
of money to such dissenting ministers as were clapped up — Mr. Stretton, Mr. 
Frsmklin, &c. who used to talk freely with him, and give him good advice, 
with their blessings and thanks. His own father was never confined, but 
warrants were often issued against him, and he escaped only by skulking in 
holes and corners, and changing his dress and his lodgings. With several 
others, however, “ he was kept iu the Crowm-office a considerable time, and 
found it very chargeable." 

At this early age he remembers thinking it very strange, that praying, 
as they did, very heartily ibr Kin^ and government, and d&turbing nobody, 
they could not be suffered to live in quiet. Though commonly run down as 
enemies of royalty, he never, at any of their private meetings, heard them 
inveigh against those in power. These meetings were constantly liable to 
interriiptmn by the justices, and constables, and soldiers ; he himself was 

E resent twice when they broke in “very fierce and noisy, and made great 
avoc." While the public meetings were shut up, ho used to frequent the 
church, and give his father an account of the sermons he heard ; but even 
then, the preaching of the Dissenters used to be more agreeable to him ; he 
thought it came most home to the conscience, and had the greatest tenden- 
cy to do good." So very precocious was the youth's sagacity, and premature 
ms opinions ; but of course, so surrounded, so employed, hearing of pothing 
but oppressions, and compl^ninn, and justifying, the bias was inevitable. 

The execution of Lord Russell in 1683, on imch he dwells considerably, 
Occasioned, he observes, ^eat consternation ; no man of worth or eminence 
that did not fall in with the measures of the court, could think himself secure. 
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Dr. TillotBon wrote the noble Lord, just before his execution, a letter con- 
demning all r^stance to power. I'his Calamy regards as a flagrant proof 
that the greatest and the best of men ^his admiration of TiUotson, the ori- 
ginator of the Comprehension scheme, is often expressed,) have their weak- 
nesses. A relation of Tillotson’s refused to keep up a correspondence witii 
him, because, in his after-advancement, he did not publidv recant, and dis- 
claim tliis then unfashionable doctrine. A frank and public recantation, in 
Galana’s oninion, to prevent farther mischief, was a debt due to the world. 
Lord Russell’s death was a heavy stroke upon the noble Bedford family-^'^a 
family,’* he adds, ** remarkable for adhering to the true, civU, and religious 
interests of England, from the time of the Reformation :** he does not, of 
course, even allude to the civil interests of this noble family for thus ad- 
hering to the religious ones. Though the loss of the eldest branch of this 
family,” he continues, 'Mn a way and manner so affecting, must be owned a 
very dark and melancholy providence ; vet many have thought this Lord’s 
father’s matching with the Lady Ann, daughter of the famous Robert Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, (which Earl was such a prodigy of wickedness in the reign 
of King James 1.,) when he might have had his choice of any lady almost in 
the kingdom, might somewhat help to account for it !*’ 

At the death of Cliaries, and his brother's accession, few tears," says 
Burnet, ‘^were shed, nor were there any shouts of joy for the present King." 
— « Never did I see,** replies Calamy, ** so universal a concern as was visible 
on all men’s countenances at that time. \ was present upon the spot, at the 
proclaiming of King James, at the upper end of W’^ood-street, Cheapside, 
which is one of the places where procl^ation is usually made upon such oc- 
casions, and my heart ached within me at the acclamations made upon that 
occasion, which, as far as I could observe, were very general. And it is to 
me a good evidence," he sweepingly concludes, that all the histories that 
fall into our hands are to be read with caution, to observe that Bishop Bur- 
net positively affirms it was a heavy solemnity ; a dead silence followed it 
through the streets. Whereas 1, who was at that time actually present, can 
bear witness to the contrary. The Bishop, indeed, who was tnen abroad, 
might easily be misinformed ; but methinks he should not have been so posi- 
tive, in a matter of that nature, when he was at a distance." Calamy was 
now fourteen. 

James, on his accession, had given the most prompt and solemn assurance 
to the Council, that, though of a different religion, he would carefully pre- 
serve the Government iii Church and State, as established by law, This,’* 
observes Burnet, gave great contentment, and the pulpits were full of it, 
and of thanksgivings for it. The common phrase was — we have now the word 
of a King, and a word never yet broken.” Calamy confirms this, from an ear- 
witness, a person of character and worth. Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of 
York, was preaching at St. Lawrence Jewry, where he so far forget himself," 
says Calamy, as to use an expression to this purpose — ' As to our religion, 
we have the word of a King, which, with reverence be it spoken, as sacred 
as my text* ” Sharp w}is one of the first to experience the royal displeasure, 
and discover the brittleness of the security. 

Young Calamy’s school-education was chiefly at Merchant Tailors’, and 
wiUi a private teacher in Suffolk. At eighteen, he was sent to Utrecht for 
academical instruction. It does not appear why he did not go to Cambridge, 
where his father and grandfather had been educated, and where an unde mid 
recently been a distinguished tutor at Catherine Hall, and a maternal rela- 
tion was then Vlce-nroyost of King’s, and where subscription was not de- 
manded on matriculation, as at Oxford. At Utrecht, one of his fellow-stu- 
dents was Lord Spencer, the son of the first Earl of Sunderland— a connexion 
which, in the reigns of Anne and George L facilitated his occasionid intro- 
duction with addresses to the Court. After spending two years in the dose 
pursuit of his studies, and making the tour of tne country, he returned in 1691 
to England ; and shortly after took up his residence at Oxford, not of course 
as an academical student— that, without subscription, was impracticable— but 
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for the advantage of reading in the Bodleian. He took with him lettera of 
recommendation from Grffivlus, professor of history and eloquence at Utrecht, 
a well-known scholar, to seve/al leading persons at Oxford, by whom he was 
kindly received and liberally treated. ^Fhe required permission was readily 
granted on the easy, but somewhat whimsical condition of taking one of 
1)r. Hyde’s catalogues of the library at his own price, and paying somewhat 
to the under library-keeper. The dissenting minister at Oxford, at this time, 
WHS Dr. Joshua Oldfield, who was then in his prime. With this genUeman, 
Calamy naturally became ac(|uainted, — ^hehad, indeed, met with him before, 
— and was very much with him. Oldfield had but a small congregation, and 
very little encouragement in all the pains he took He had/ little oxinversa- 
tion with the scholars, nor did he affect it : for which Calamy, who had already 
the interests of Dissent close to his heart, with more resolution, and firmer 
nerves to promote them, was inclined to blame him. Had he been less 
shy,” he says, and more free in conversing with them, it would have been 
better.” Of this he was the more convinced, when being persuaded to accom- 
pany him occasionally to the coffee-house, he entered freely into talk with 
such scholars as he there accidentally met, and they frankly confessed he 
had a great deal more in him than they had imagined. Calamy himself as- 
sociated with the Oxford men with the utmost freedom, and was, on all occa- 
sions, treated by them with all imaginable civility- He listened to their 
sermons, attended their public lectures and exercises, and mixed on equal 
and easy terms with the young men— aome of whr^m would occasionally ban- 
ter him for consorting with such a despicable and unsocial sort of people as 
the Nonconformists ; hut he firmly resisted their smiles and their wiles, and 
never failed to exjjress his hearty respect and esteem for the real worth of 
the party. 

Conwrmitv, however, or Nonconfonnity, was now the question to be 
finjdly settled, and Oxford seemed, of all others, the place for determining 
that solemn and important point. It formed, apparently, the necessary coun- 
terpoise to all his early and family prejudices ; for Dissenters tliere were 
generally run down, and ill spoken of.” The Scriptures, the Fathers, 
Church history, Chillingworth, Hooker, Taylor, — these were the authorities 
appealed to by -the Church party ; and familiar as he must be supposed to be 
already with the arguments of nonconformity, an examination of the authori- 
ties of its opponents, for the purpose of honourable decision, seemed the fair 
and natural course. Accordingly, to work he seriously set — the result none 
of his friends could doubt. The study of the New Testament appeared to 
him to diow decisively the plain worship of the Dissenters more consistent 
with its spirit than the pompous style of the Church ; and Church history 
proved, beyond all manner of contradiction, that, in proportion as power and 
ceremony increased, piety and humility declined in every society of Chris- 
tians. The fathers, especially Ignatius, only strengthened the previous im- 
pression. Dodwell, after his fashion, said, the IVesbyterians only questioned 
the authenticity of the K])istles of Ignatius " out of interest but Calamy 
thought the reproach might be more correctly retorted upon the Episcopa- 
lians. This retort, however, must have been flung more for the sake of 
smartness than truth ; for his sober conclusion was, that the said Ignatius 
actually favoured the Presbyterians. It is true, Ignatius talks loftily of the 
power of the Bishop ; for instance, he who does any thing without the pri- 
vity of the Bishop, worships the Devil ; but the question is, what was meant 
by the Bishop ; and notwithstanding all his high flights and strong figures," 
the perusal convinced Calamy. Ignatius meant nothing beyond a pastoral or 
parochial episcopacy — an authority, that is, over laymen, rather than over 
wipsts ; and that was, after all, the point with Calamy and his brethren ; for 
Presbyterian teachers, no more than Episcopalians, wish to be confined in 
their control over laymen. That dioceses and parishes, however, were nearly 
if not quite synonymous, in the early ages, was still farther evident from the 
facts, that in' that small part of Africa which belonged to Christians, St. Aus- 
tin reckons nine hundred bishops; and so late as the twelfth century, Baro- 
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nius finds one thousand in Armenia. The truth is, probably, that priests 
and deacons were, in those days, only curates and assistants, and bishops 
alone, in our modern phrase, incumbents. 

Turning, then, to the moderns—the reader must not smile ; he must re- 
member the question was then a very gr<ive one, and especially with Calamy, 
and only now not so to us’, because, in our attention to still graver matters, 
we are grown indifferent to it — ChilUugworthy champion as he is of Church 
establishments, confirmed him in his previous conclusions at every step. 

If,” says Chillingworth, ** a church, supposed to want nothing necessary, 
require me to profess, against my conscience, that 1 believe some error, 
thougli never so small and innocent, which 1 do not believe, and will not 
allow me her communion but upon this condition ; in this case the Church, 
for requiring this condition, is schismatical, and not I for separating from 
the Church.” 'Fhese sentiments, and a multitude of others of a similar ten- 
dency, appeared to Calamy to go far to justify “ moderate nonconformity.” 
Hooker, the judicious Hooker, in Calamy ’s judgment, almost played booty 
Though arguing strenuously for the beauty and completeness of the Church 
of England, Calamy cauglit him commending Calvin for establishing a pres- 
bytery at (leneva, and even questioning tlie divim right of episcopacy ; and 
though setting out with tlie broadest principles, yet in the course of his dis- 
cussion making such distinctions, and granting such concessions, that he 
rose from the book more unwilling than ever to fall in witli the national wor- 
.ship, from the very weakness of the reasons produced by so celebrated a 
supporter of it. If Hookers book failed, Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium ” 
was not likely to do any thing but coiifiimi Ids previous alienatiem ; and the 
fact is, generally, when ( hurch writers argue against Dissenters, they insen- 
sibly jidopt the tone of the Catholics against tliemselves : what in their own 
case they treated with contempt, they enforced without mercy in that of 
others, and s<», of course, are liable to have their own arguments flung in 
their own faces. They dwell much upon the authority of the Church, and 
authority in religion ("alamy confesses he never c.oul(l relish, and the more 
lie considered it, llie more exposed ho found it to irrefragable objections. 
Charles, lie thinks, was quite right, when he told Burnet that he and his 
brethren made much of the authority of the Church in their disputes with 
the Dissenters, and then took it all away when they dealt with the Papists. 
I'he authority of one church, and the infallibility of the other, seemed to 
Calamy scarcely distinguishable. Even Archbishop Leighton was known to 
he uneasy at hearing the ('hui’cli of England called the best constituted 
church in tlie world ; as to doctrine, wrurship, and the main part of its go- 
veriiiiieiit, lie thought it was ; but as to the ndministrntion, both with respect 
to the ecclesiastical courts and the pastoral care, he looked on it as the most 
corrupt in tlie world ; and he seems to have thought pretty much the same 
of his own, for he threw away his mitre, and refused to have any thing more 
to do with church power. 

To Nonconformity, then, Calamy finally adhered ; and now, on the earnest 
persuasion of Oldfield, began to preach at Oxforil and the neighbourhood. 
This decisive step, however, did not break up his intercourse with his Uni- 
versity friends — he was even still unfriendly terms with* Henry Dodw'ell, the 
most uncompromising advocate of Church authority her annals record. He 
had been professor of modern history, of which appointment he was deprived 
for refusing to take the oatiis to WiUiam and Mary, but still continued to < 
reside at Oxford. One of his ultra- notions, which he enforced in Lis writings 
with great earnestness, was that the soul was naturally mortal, and immor- 
tality conferred on it at baptism, by the gift of God through the hands of one 
set of regularly ordained clergy, oo extravagant a pretension seems to have 
impaired his authority even with the Church, who of course must prefer the 
prudent to the imprudent for her advocates. Calamy sought his society for 
the sake of his great reading.” His account of a man who once made a 
great noise in the world is worth quoting. 

1 noon discovered,” he says, his usual time of being at he coffee-house, and 
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would ofton contrive to be there« that I might have his oompany. Nothing pleased 
him better than to have a qumtion propoMd to him, upon a difficulty in Chronology, 
a piece of history, either civil or ecdesiastical, or about ancient customs. Upon 
the starting any thing of this kind, he would pour out a flood of learning, with great 
freedom* 1 carefully forbore contradicting him, which he could not bear from any 
one, and this made him the more free and open in conversing with me. I have 
come into a room where he has been sitting at a table with ao^emics belonging to 
several difl'erent colleges, who took pleasure in disputing with* him, contradicting 
and thwarting him, and he has left them all and appli^ to me while sitting at a 
table by myself ; and he was no sooner come than he would ask me if I had any 
question to propiose to him, with which I usually took care not to bo unprovidM. 
He would on a sudden, and off hand, make returns that would sometimes be very 
surprising, though not always equally satisfactory. In order to the proof of a point 
that he laid stress upon, he used to lay down a chain of principles, and if they were 
all granted him, his proof would be good : but if any one link in the chain failed, his 
whole scheme came to nothing. He was no great reasoner, nor at all remarkable for 
his management of an argument, nor have 1 met with any one less able to bear 
beiiig contradicted,*’ dec. 

Calamy now came to town, and after refuaing an invitation to Bristol, and 
another place or two, fixed aa an assistant to Mr. Sylvester in the City. He 
was shortly after ordained, accordinp^to the Presbyterian form, but not with- 
out some difficulty. Public ordination had ceased to be practised among the 
Dissenters since the Act of Uniformity ; but Calamy, conceiving publicity 
would tend to forward the interests of Dissent, insisted upon a puUic ordina- 
tion. The leading men, many of them, declined to maxe themselves thus 
oonB|ncuouB, and others stipulated for subscription to terms and articles. 
But Calamy, and some young friends with him, persisted in demanding a free 
ordination, as ministers of the Catholic Church of Christ, stating expressly 
to those concerned, that if any narrow, confining, cramping notions were in- 
termixed In the management, he would drop the matter, and take the liberty 
to withdraw, even though the work of the day w'ere begun, or considerably 
advanced. This resolute expression of his sentiments put others upon their 
mettle, and they carried their point. 

Baxter's well-known Narrative of his Life and Times was published by 
Mr. Sylvester, his friend and executor, whilst Calamy was his assistant. For 
some time Silvester had been prevented by engagements from attending to 
the publication, and ho was not very willing to let any body help him, or 
even see the papers. Calamy — ^a man, we see, not easily diverted from his 
purpose— at last persuaded him to let hhn look them over ; and finding several 
passages, which appeared to him likely to do more liarm than good, he was 
urgent with Sylvester, who was left with discretionary powers, to cut them 
out. But he, according to Calamy, had a sort of superstitious scruple about 
making any alteration. Unluckily — unluckily, we say, for all such inter- 
ference we hold to be abominable ; let every man answer for his own offences 
— Calamy's importunity prevailed. Sylvester himself, Calamy found, was 
highly commended in the MS. and by dint of the argumentum ad rnodestiam, 
getting his concun^ence to omit this eulogium, he had less difficulty in se- 
ducing him to consent to other erasures. These consisted, according to Ca- 
lamy, of reflections on persons and families of distinction, which would be 
offensive, though the matters related were true enough. A dream also of 
Baxter's, and some things relating to his bodily disorders and physical ma- 
nagement of himself, and some other things that were too mean, the publica- 
tion of whirii would expose him (Bylveatbr) to censure. But the neat dif- 
ficulty Calamy had was with respect to Dr. Owen, upon whom there were 
several reflections. 

Some of these,” he adds, after frequent debates, be did allow me to blot out, 
and 1 did it, cheerfully, with my own hand. But, as to the main reflection on him, 
with regard to the affair of Wallingford House, (the deposition of Bichard Crom- 
well} fUid his concern in it, on wnirii Air. Baxter laid a considerable stress, and 
whiekL Sylvester had often heard him discourse of with great freedom, he would 
not Iff any masns give his consent to have them left out.** 
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The contents prefixed to Baxter's narrative> and the index^ were of Ca* 
lamy’s drawing up^ for which pains^ he says, the booluellers presented him 
with a copy— Liberal ! 

This me of Baxter, thus depurated nearly to his own taste, Calamy 
moreover, abridged and published, a few years after, (1708,^ while still in 
connection with Sylvester in the City, adding to it a list or the ministers 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity, with some account of each, and the reasons 
they ^ve for their conduct, boldi with resnect to Nonconformity and occa- 
sional compliance, and brining down the History of Nonconformity to 1691. 

On the occasion of Queen Anne’s accession, the Dissenters of the three 
denominations, os they are termed — ^the Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists— for the first time joined in an address at Court." Very soon after 
this event, Calamy succeeded Mr. Alsopp in the Westminster congregation, 
a station which naturally gave him considerable influence among his brethren ; 
and from this time he was very conspicuous, especially in ^tting up ad* 
dresses of loyalty on all occasions that could be seized upon for such a pur- 
pose. Calamy now also distinguished himself by his Defence of Moderate 
Conformity,” and was intensely occupied, through much of this rei^, in mus- 
tering and rnSrsballing the Dissenting forces to resist the bill, introduced 
session after session, for putting an end to occasional conformity, which, how- 
ever — the High Church strengthening daily under the Queen’s auspices — was 
finally carried in 1712. Tenison warmly defended the principle of occasional 
conformity — conduct which, looking coolly as we now do upon the question, 
seems marvellous in a man remarkable in his day for piety, sincerity, and in- 
telligence. llie principle could only lead to quibbling and Jesuitry, and was 
itself an act of the same character. The Test was at first, undoubtedly, di- 
rected professedly against the Catholic, but it was seen to be applicable like- 
wise to the Dissenter, and the party who advocated it were equally (or, if 
not equally, the difference is not worth calculating) hostile to both, and were 
glad to sweep both in the same net. The Dissenter, if he could compromise 
and descend to occasional conformity, might very well have stretcned his 
Cheveril conscience a little farther toicomnlete conformity, and made no more 
ado. Occasional compliances only gave a handle to opponents for opprobrium 
— to ridicule their pretences to conscientious scruples, and charge tnem with 
factious opposition. It was found they could conform for special purposes, 
and that where worldly interests were concerned. 

The CJhurch party, advancing now with rapid strides, finally, a few weeks 
only before the Queen's death, carried the Schism Act, in spite of all the 
stirring and bustle of the Dissenters, among whom Calamy was still conspi- 
cuous, and making use of all his court influence. By this atrocious act. Dis- 
senters teaching schools, except for reading, writing, and cyphering, were 
liable to three months’ imprisonment ; and every schoolmaster allowed by 
the act under these restrictions was to take the test, and if afterwards pre- 
sent at a conventicle, to be incapacitated and imprisoned. Still greater seve- 
rity was intended, but the active opposition the bill met with was something 
of a check. A bill to disfranchise them was actually in preparation ; aim 
had the Queen lived and her party still prevailed, as it was obviously Ucely 
to do, would probably have passed the next session. 

But the qpry day, the firat of August — that glorious first of August — 
that most signal day, which ought never to be forgotten, as Dr. Benson, in a 
sermon preached at Salters’ Hall, some years after, described it— the very 
day on which the recent act came into operation, the Queen died ; and the 
accession of the Hanover family gave an 'instant pledge of a change of system. 
Nearlv one hundred Dissenting ministers went up with an .admress of con- 
mtulatioa, and were graciously received. They were all dad with the black 
Geneva cloak, similar to that used at funerals. A nobleman asked, What 
have we here r — a funeral ?” — No, my Lord,” cried the wellrknown Tommy 
Bradbury, “ a resurrection !” 

llie Schism Act was not, however, formally repealed for some years, but 
it was never carried into execution. Nor were the general hopes and pro- 
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spects of t)ie Dissenters so immediately fulfilled as they fondly anticipated. 
'Hiey had groat difficulty in extracting from the Treasury money fur repair- 
ing the damages done to their conventicles by the violence of Church mobs ; 
five thousand pounds vas at lust granted in 1717. The obligation to sub- 
scription of doctrinal articles was not revoked, we believe, till 1779, when it 
was commuted for a declaration of belief in the Scriptures ; and the abolition 
of the Test was reserved for our own days. 

In 1723, the King was prevailed upon to grant an order of 500/. for the 
use and behalf of the poor widows of Dissenting ministers. I’his bounty, 
under the name of vegmm donum, though the name is no longer apprbpriate, 
is still continued, and jmsses annually among the supplies; the exact amount 
does not appear, being mixed up with other sums granted to the French Pro- 
testant clergy, French Protestant laity, the poor of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, and othoi'wS, amounting, this present year, to 5B12/. 7fr. lOd. 

While the Trinitarian controversy was raging, especially among the Dis- 
senters, from which, however, he stood cautiously aloof, Calamy dedicated a 
volume of sermons, on the subject of the IVinity, to the King, and was allowed 
to present a copy to his Majesty in pei*soii. The King (George 1.),'^ he 
says, ' received me very graciously, took it into his hands, and looked on it ; 
and then was pleased to tell file, he took us Dissenters for his hearty friends, 
and desired me to let my brethren in the City know, that in the approaching 
election of members of parliament, he depended on them to use their utmost 
influence, wherever they had any interest, in favour of such as were hearty for 
him and his family.” Calamy was, of course, delighted with this, which he 
took for a special commission. Ho got together the three denominations forth- 
with, and they, in their turn, commissioned him to signify to Lord Townsend 
how very tliaiikful to his Majesty they all were for the honour he did them, 
and their intention not to disappoint his expectations, complying with which 
they took to be their interest and duty both. ^^And 1 did it accordingly,” 
adds Calamy. lie was, indeed, a most indefatigable courtier: lie presented 
both the Prince and Princess of Wales with a copy; and to let slip no oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating himself with royalty, he waited also on the children, 
the three little princesses, and delivered one of his books to Anne, the 
eldest. 

We must draw to a close. Of course, with our limits, we can only glance 
at a few topics — many, from their very nature, there is no touching without 
dilating, especial! v the controversial matters. With all these latter, both on 
the part ot the Dis.sentcrs among themselves, the Antinomian and the Tri- 
nitarian, and on that of the Church, the Bangorian, and the disputes of the 
Convocation, Calamy is deeplv interested. It is amusing to see him care- 
fully noticing the deaths of all the bishops as they occur, as if he had more 
than a “ month’s mind'* to a mitre — had one dropped on his brow, he would 
never have rejected it like his grandfather. .Hut the book is altogether 
invaluable, not only for the record and discussion of such matters, but for the 
plain speakings of the author on almost all occasions. 'Fhe value of contem- 
porary authorities, compared with historical compilations, every one is now 
beginning to estimate justly. Mr. Rutt s notes — ^those of the explanatory 
kind — are of great use, and show his very extensive reading and prompt re- 
collection of illustrative matter. 
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SIMILES. 

Find me out fit siimile 

For Hght-wing’d Inconstancy/’ 

1 8 it found in April skies ? 

In the riiinhow’s fading dyes ? 

In the flower's decaying tint ? 

In the footstep’s noiseless print ? 

In the misty morning's vapour? 

In the dim^ expiring taper? 

— Meeter emblems can ye find 
In the restless veering wind? 

In the moonbeam's fitful rays? 

In the meteor’s short-lived blaze ? 

April’s short capricious sway 
V lelds to love-inspiring May ; 

Blended hues of light repose 
Where the “ arch of promise” glows; 
Footsteps yet may press tlie lawn^ 
Fresher buds of beauty dawn. 
tSee ! the bursting Sun has kiss’d 
Dew-drops sprung from mountain mist ; 
Winds> tnat turn with yonder vane, 

Seek the self-same point iigain ; 

Scarce the Crescent s beam declines 
Ere a new-born }ilanet shines ; 

And if meteor lights delude, 

’I’is, alone, when they 're pursued : 
What if Time each charm defaces. 
Nature renovates her graces. 

Ah ! there ’s nought of cartli or air 
Can with fickle mind compare ! 

Feeling’s tempest would ye trace 
In the wild tornado’s face? 

Jn the pealing thunder’s crash? 

Ill the scorching lightning’s flash? 

In the earthquake’s quivering shock ? 

In the rent and shatter’d rock ? 

In the sea’s up-heaving surge ? 

In the Eastern widow’s dirge ?— 

No ; the wliirlwind furies die ; 
Lightnings burn yet purify ; 

Angry peals are heard no more ; 

Hiisli'd the earthquake’s bellowing roar ; 
Where the ashy torrent lies. 

Cities from the dust arise ; 

Blooming groves, and fertile plains. 
Hide the lava’s burning veins ; 
Shipwreck’d gales are hush’d to rest 
On the Ocean’s dimpled breast ; 

From the din of clannng arms 
Superstition’s dread alarms. 

And from Death's appalling shape 
See the martyr’d slave escape : 

Is there one unchanging form 
Like the soul 's enduring storm ? 

Blighted hearts would ye deplore 
As sterile heath, or blasted moor ? 
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Talk of Afric’s sandy plains, 

Desert shores, or dungeon chains ; 

Dive beneath tha foaming wave 
For solitary mermaid's cave ; 

Linger near the ruin'd tower. 

Seek the Eagle's lofty bower? 

Yet, on barren heath. I ween. 

Simple flowerets oft are seen ; 

On the Desert's arid sands 
Patiently the camel stands. 

And, to cheer the dreary soil. 

Shares and lightens every toil ; 

Whilst to quench tormenting thirst. 

Fountains in the Desert burst. 

In the sea’s deep grottoes dwell 
Coral buds and wreathed shell ; 

Sea-weeds of unnumber’d stems, 

Oolden sands, and starry gems. 

The Eaglet throned in kingly state. 

Scorns the humble shafts of fate. 

O’er sinking halls and ruin’d shrines 
Tlie verdant ivv still entwines. 

And to their silent shades belong 
The nightingale's delicious song. 

Fetter d limbs may find release — 

Desert shores may harbour ])eace. 

Range through earth, find air, and sea. 

Cull each boasted simile — 

Language can but ill express 
The wither’d heart's deep loneliness ! 

THE BRITISH EMPIRK IN THE YEAR 1829. 

Tub present position of the British Empire is without a parallel in 
the history of nations, and presents an ample field for anxious specula- 
tion to the statesman and the philosopher, no matter of what clime 
and country they may be. One of the peculiarities of her situation 
(and perhaps not the least) is the extraordinary influence, moral as 
well as physical, which she has acquired over the nations of the earth — 
an influence which cannot better be compared than with that the heart 
possesses over the other members of the human frame; and of which the 
most important, as well as the most insignificant, are made to acknow- 
ledge the impulse, and to answer to the vibrations, be they made in plea- 
sure or in pain. But this influence, great and extraordinary as it is, 
we do not at present intend to inquire into, nor to discuss in any way 
the foreign relations of Great Britain, beyond what may be absolutely 
necessary towards unravelling and elucidating our domestic policy ; we 
shall, however, reserve to ourselves the right of entering fully upon this 
very intricate and interesting part of her policy at a future period, to 
which we are the more readily induced to defer our labours, by reason 
of the mass of matter which presses on our attention at home, and the 
belief that a crisis is at hand in the general politics of Europe, which the 
delay of a months, nay of a few weeks, may bring forth. That the 
crisis we cofitemplate may materially affect some of our internal arrange- 
ments is quite true ; but we are bound to confess that we have such acon- 
fidence in the great man now at the head of affairs as to believe, that hap- 
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pen Tvhat may, care will be taken not involve Great Britain, as here* 
tofore, in the idle brawls of neighbouring nations, nor to permit her 
present and dear-bought tranquillity to be shaken more than ( to return 
to the metaphor we set out with,) the heart would necessarily he by 
the disorganization and suffering of any of its dependent members. 

With these impressions on the mind, we prepare to approach the 
object of our intended remarks : but, before we get so near to it as to 
have our attention distracted by an examination of the materials of which 
it is composed, we would wish* to take a deliberate survey of it from a dis- 
tance, so as to form a true estimate of its architectural proportions, 
or rather, we would contemplate fVom a neighbouring eminence the 
geographical situation and general outline of the mighty city, before we 
proceed to examine the individual structures of which its magnificence 
is composed. The most prominent object in such a view is necessarily 
the National Debt, a cumbrous column, well based and on a solid 
foundation, but crumbling at its apex iVom the perishable nature of 
the materials of which it is formed. Next to it stands a structure of 
minor consequence, soon likely to fall to pieces, the Poor Laws, 
propped by an ugly mound, under the name of the Corn Laws ; but 
which a fast flowing tide, called Popular Opinion, we rejoice to 
observe, is certain to sweep away, as w^ell as to quench the next 
conspicuous object in the picture, a devouring Are which may fairly 
be said to represent, in its consequences, the eflects of the Tytlie 
System. None of these objects are pleasant to view ; but while the 
two columns are productive of some good by afibrding certain pro- 
tection, the Mound and the Fire promise nothing but evil. From the 
Mound exude a thousand Sores, which wither and kill wherever 
they run; while the Fire, from its own destructive nature, and the 
brands it throws out, seems as if nothing short of an abandonment 
of the whole city would satisfy its insatiable craving. In the back- 
ground appears a huge body, representing an inverted cone, or pyramid, 
which rocks on its narrow end like the celebrated stone in Wiltshire. 
Great as its size is, and tottering from top weight, it is for the present 
prevented from fairly upsetting, as was poor Gulliver from rising, by a 
host of Lilliputian figures, who with great dexterity balance it, by means 
not greater than those w'hich overcame the king of travellers, and of a 
texture so frail as to leave us in a most painful suspense as to its fate. 
This vast body represents our Indian empire, which rocks to and fro 
with greater violence than ever. 

Although these are the most conspicuous objects in the perspective, we 
regret to say that they are not the only offensive ones. Many others of 
minor importance present themselves; but those enumerated arc the 
chief excrescences which deform the fair picture of our ideal city, and it 
shall be our business, as opportunities may be afforded, to bear out our 
assertions and justify our dislike. The subject is of overwhelming im- 
portance, and in acknowledging it to be so, we hope our readers will not 
condemn us for having wandered a short distance from the high-road 
of sober reasoning, for the purpose of placing before them, as we had in 
our own eyes, the view of the deformities which disfigure the political 
and social structure of Great Britain. These deformities require to be 
treated upon separately, and when this shall have been accomplished, 
we apprehend that the title of this article will still remain before us as 
a text for many others. We should be doing injustice to our own dis- 
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crimination^ and to the cause we have taken in hand, were we not to ex- 
press our sense of the evils which flow from the Game Laws, the Licens- 
ing System, Imprisonment for Debt, the Court of Chancery, and a 
long list of et cettras that we can now do no more than mention. 
Many persons will say that the evils we have enumerated are the natu- 
ral offspring of a parent that, in common justice, ought to be first held 
up to execration ; and we agree with them that several of these evils 
have either originated in, or been grievously augmented by the defects 
that time has made in the Parliamentary representation. We will never 
shrink from this assertion, but we will at once state why we are not in- 
clined, at present, to give the subject that has called it forth a prominent 
place in these remarks. We believe that public opinion, by urging the 
most vigorous and powerful minister England ever possessed to great 
and salutary deviations in her domestic policy, will, in its result, pro- 
duce the effect to be expected from the measures of a reformed Parlia- 
ment. On that account we do not w'ish to see the mental energies of 
Englishmen at this moment distracted in the discussion of a subject 
upon the details of which there arc such a variety of opinions, and 
which, we believe, may be safely postponed for the reason we have 
given ; but we desire to be distinctly understood as not looking coolly 
upon the great question of Parliamentary reform, as an ulterior measure, 
and, in the mean time, we earnestly hope that the popular influence 
will never cease to be exerted in favour of the freedom of election ; that, 
whenever an opportunity is afforded for degrading boroughs or in- 
dividuals who abuse it, it will be seized with avidity, and that the 
walls of Parliament will echo with petitions praying for their degrada- 
tion, until the time arrives when, after the other deformities of the poli- 
tical system have been cleared away, a calm and dispassionate review 
of the representation may be commenced. 

Having thus guarded ourselves, as we hope, from misconstruction on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, we will notice the great object of po- 
litical interest and importance, the National Debt. Considering the vast 
amount of the debt, and the mighty influence its increase or diminution 
must have upon the prosperity of the country, as well as upon the finan- 
cial and trading operations of the whole world, and considering, too, 
how much has be.en said and written upon the subject, it cannot but be 
matter of surprise to those who have studied it, how very much it is 
misunderstood, and how imperfectly its details are known to nine-tenths 
even of the thinking portion of the community. This ignorance arises, 
in a great degree, from the mystification of public accounts, which, until 
lately, appears to have been the chief object of each succeeding Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. The accounts of a nation ought to be, and might 
be made as perspicuous as those of a banker to every individual conver- 
sant with the simple principle of debtor and creditor. But the complex- 
ity complained of has had the effect of checking general enquiry, and of 
rendering the mass of the people wholly ignorant of the details of finance, 
beyond what they acquire from the tax-gatherer. It has had the far- 
ther effect of distracting the attention of those who do enquire, and of 
almost making them believe that the common properties of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, are lost when applied to the finances of an empire. 
Thus, as in a fog, things have been seen indistinctly, and theories, not 
lesriiij^us than the genii from the Fisherman’s tub, have arisen from 
thiRlkimT. Of these, however, two only are deserving of notice ; and it 
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is no small consolation to know tliat, however objectionable they alike are, 
they cannot both do liarm, but, on the contrary, they each carry consola- 
tion for the other. The one is, as to the utter impossibility of Great Bri- 
tain ever liquidating her existing debt, and the other, as to the no less im- 
possibility of her thriving or even continuing as a ^eat nation without it. 
Now, if it be found that we cannot pay our debt, it is, indeed, a conf- 
lation to know, that our inability to do so saves us from ruin. We 
shall, therefore, not stop to quarrel with such a consequence, but pro- 
ceed to prove that both theories are wholly false. We shall endeavour 
to satisfy the public that Great Britain possesses ample means to liqui- 
date her debt, onerous as no doubt it is, and to make even mightier 
pecuniary exertions, sliould such be found necessary. We shall like- 
wise endeavour to show that, however beneficial to a few, and convenient 
to all, may be the facility of investing surplus capital on national se- 
curity, the existence of a National Debt is a positive evil. The dis- 
tinction we draw between a National Deht^ and a National Security^ 
we will at present only illustrate by desiring the community to consider 
what would have been the advantages to Great Britain had^ the eight 
hundred millions, which she now owes, been expended in improving 
the three kingdoms, instead of having been squandered in the unpro- 
ductive expenditure of war. 

The first point to be laid down regarding the debt of this country is, 
that all that is in it stands pledged for the repayment of it. Great 
Britain has borrowed eight hundred millions sterling, subject to an an- 
nual payment of interest of not less than twenty- nine millions ; for 
which interest and principal debt, until repaid, every acre in the coun- 
try, and all that is upon or under them, is pawned to the lenders ; and 
the personal responsibility of every individual in the kingdom is to a 
certain degree mortgaged, for so long as he remains in it, he is liable to 
contribute his proportion towards the annual interest, and as long as 
the people of Great Britain can afford to eat and drink, so long will it 
be paid. That the debt thus owing was legally and constitutionally 
contracted no one pretends to deny, and consequently there is no doubt 
as to its validity. But there are some persons of such questionable 
honesty as to think, that, although the debt was contracted on the un- 
impeachable security stated, joined to the moral obligation which binds 
the honest debtor to pay his creditor so long as he is able, the people 
of Great Britain ought to cry quits with their lenders, and, to use the 
favourite phrase, to apply the sponge to^ the debt in other words, lo 
cheat the individuals who, in times of peril and alarm, lent their money 
for the use and upon the credit of the state ; and, strange as it may 
appear, those who are most anxious for the sponge-system, are the very 
individuals who, during a period of five and twenty-years, were inces- 
santly supporting the Goveriimt'iit in a profligate and wasteful expen- 
diture, and compelled their country to incur the debt she now groans 
under. VVe say compelled ; for by the votes, the ^ckless votes they 
gave in return for high prices, the landowners of England left us no 

sTOnge!— and what would the sponge do for us? Would it add 
one farthing to our national wealth, beyond cancelling the debt due to fo- 
reigners? No. But it would do this:— it would, in the first dace, destroy 
for ever that national good faith which has distinguished Great Britain 
above the other nations of the earth, and which enabled her, in times 
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of peril and alarnoj to borrow money from those who had it to lend, for 
the defence of those who could but contribute an interest. With the end 
of our good faith would end our national credit, and with it the power 
of borrowing money ; a power which, however much to be regretted in 
the abuse, is always a desirable one to have for use. We should, in 
short, be practising a trick on ourselves, not less gross than if a mercan^ 
tile company of many partners were to declare themselves bankrupt, 
having at the time no creditors but the members of their own firm. In 
the next place, such a measure would reduce to beggary, from compa- 
rative affluence, many thousands of our fellow-subjects ; for be it ob- 
served, that of the whole number of fundholders not iewer than 
235,580 receive dividends of not more than 100/. a year; and if we 
take the numbers at six to a family, we should have 1,353,480 indivi- 
duals, and these, too, of the class least likely to keep themselves, re- 
duced to absolute want. Well then, having ruined our national credit, 
and reduced to starvation a million and a half of our neighbours, in 
what situation should we find ourselves ? We should be imperiously 
bound to support the very individuals we had iniquitously deprived of 
bread. And at what cost would this support be given ? Why, not one 
farthing less than the amount of dividends, to save which so much mi- 
sery and ruin had been created ; for to allow the individuals thrown 
upon the national bounty one shilling a day throughout the year, (a bare 
pittance!) would require some millions a year more than are at present 
paid in interest for the funded debt of Great Britain. From this calcu- 
lation (which, although every man may vary according to his own fancy, 
we defy any one materially to impeach,) it will be seen, that of all theo- 
ries that ever entered the head of visionary man, that of relieving the 
nation by extinguishing her debt with the sponge, is the wildest, the 
most iniquitous, and fraught with the most tremendous consequences. 
And whom would it benefit, even in the fancy of its most zealous advo- 
cates ? Those only upon whom the pressure of supporting the plun- 
dered would fall the lightest — upon the lordly proprietors of splendid 
demesnes. To them (and only to them) would it be beneficial ; for be- 
sides diminishing their expenditure, in the shape of taxes on articles 
the essentials of luxury, it would take them out of that pawn in which 
they now stand, roof and rafter, acres and oaks, for the debt which the 
sponge would rub off. The people would, therefore, by the sponge, 
only increase the wealth of those who are now rich beyond comparison, 
and increase the burdens of those who are already overwhelmed to that 
degree, that the whole would go down in one mass of indiscriminate 
ruin. Whenever the wealth of a nation becomes so disproportioned, 
as in*8uch a case it would be, it must, like water, find its level, and like 
water seeking its level, will overcome all obstructions by bringing into 
play the great political leveller, a popular revolution ; and as certain as 
water finds a level, so would, in this case, the wealth of England find its 
level in a revolution. The people, it is true, would in common with 
the land-owners be relieved from the pressure of the taxes by the 
Sponge System, that are necessary for the payment of the dividends ; 
but they would thereby be exposed to a pressure much more severe. 
But the good sense, good faith, and feelings of the British commu- 
nity forbid it; and upon these we should have rested satisfied upon 
PQint, did not many individuals, in other respects sober-minded, 
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intelligenti wdUintentionedi and honourable» seriously urge the ne- 
cessity of thus iniquitously sweeping away the public debt. Having 
disposed of this question, the two points to be now considered are as 
to the ability of Great Britain to pay the interest of her debt, and ulti* 
mately to redeem it. The first is the most important question for the 
existing generation, especially in the capacity of lenders, but not so in 
tliat of borrowers ; for although the lenders may rest satisfied, if certain 
of their interest, the borrowers will feel, that by establishing the means 
of ultimate repayment, they may look forward to a reduction of the rate 
of interest. But as the lender and the borrower are in this case the 
same people, our debt being, in fact, but a loan from John Bull rich to 
John Bull poor, the conflicting interests of parties, as now pointed out, 
are of comparative insignificance, to what they would be were the Lend- 
ers foreigners and the Borrowers Englishmen. 

By the latest returns to Parliament, the number of stockholders, or 
lenders to the nation, amounted to 288,481, which are entitled to divi- 
dends annually, as follows : 92,223 of 10/. ; 42,083 of 20/. ; 101,274 of 
100/.; 26,410 of 200/.; 13,604 of 400/.; 5178 of 600/. ; 3260 of 1000/. ; 
1741 of 2000/.; 490 of 4000/.; and exceeding 4000/. 213. The 
above does not include the investments made by the Commissioners for 
Savings’ Banks, but it embraces the amount held by foreigners, which, 
however, by a late return, was only equal to 12,486,913/ stock, and 
5791/. terminable annuities — about one- sixty-fourth part of the whole 
debt. 

From this statement it will be seen that the debt owing by Great 
Britain is due almost exclusively to about 288^000 of her children; and 
consequently, although heavily in debt, it is for the most part to her 
own family ; and if it be necessary to collect taxes to the amount of 
twenty-nine millions the one day to meet the interest thereof, it is for 
the purpose of distributing it the next, and with the self-same hand, 
among her own people. Having thus shown that the National Debt of 
England is due, if we may so express it, from herself to herself, and 
that the taxes extracted from the pockets of her people on account of it 
are returned to them again in the shape of interest or dividends, it re- 
mains for us to inquire into the operation of the taxes as affecting the 
different branches of the community, and to ascertain, as correctly as an 
undefined subject of the kind is susceptible of, how nearly the annual 
expenditure of the country approaches to its annual profit. In pre- 
paring to do this, we wish we could assure the public that we are as 
well satisfied with the probable result of the first inquiry as of the last ; 
for whilst we lament that taxatioD bears with the most unequal and de- 
structive pressure, we feel assured of the ability of Great Britain, from 
her profits as a nation, to bear a much larger amount of taxation than 
she at present pays, were it fairly and properly levied. That such is 
not the case we are compelled to admit, and Co declare our fixed and 
firm belief, tliat unless taxation be more judiciously apportioned it will 
defeat itself, by utterly destroying those classes of the community which 
alone bring wealth -into existence. We shall not now go into the 
proof of these assertions, or point out the defects of the existing system, 
because by so doing we should not only run into greater length than would 
be convenient for a single paper, and because we think that, if a divi- 
sion of space were no object to us, we deal more fairly with the subjedi- 
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matter under the title of this article by stopping at this point ; in order 
that due reflection may be given to the questions it embraces — questions 
which resolve themselves into the consideration, whether the British Em- 
pire is to be regarded as a spendthrift that has wantoned away her pro- 

K until she has become unable to pay her debts, or as a solvent nation? 

she has been a spendthrift and squandered away her treasure most 
heedlessly, we are free to admit ; but we deny that she is insolvent, if 
she be fairly dealt by and a just stewardship of her resources commenced. 

In concluding this part of our subject, we would remark that we have 
been induced to the task under a strong sense of public duty, and under 
a firm conviction that the whole truth must be stated to the nation upon 
all questions of her domestic policy. A revolution has already com- 
menced, as important in its consequences as that which we, of this gene-' 
ration, delight to dwell upon as the most glorious event in the annals of 
England ; and the present epoch will be equally celebrated by posterity. 
The great*duty is to prevent the revolution that we are now contem- 
plating from descending into anarchy, and destroying the social system. 
This prevention can only be rendered by moving in unison with the spi- 
rit of the times ; by ameliorating the common condition, as especially 
contradistinguished from the pretensions of particular classes ; by break- 
ing down prejudices, if possible by argument and persuasion in the first 
instance ; if not, at any rate to break them down in practice, and let the 
measures that emanate from this course in due time destroy them ; by re- 
sisting boldly bigotry in all its branches, and selfishness, and overween- 
ing pride of birth, and casual distinctions. If national changes should 
occur beyond the limits of those which every honest politician and good 
subject contemplate with satisfaction, because they feel the necessity of 
them, such changes will have their origin in high places, and not from a 
bad spirit among the people. In a word, if this great and glorious 
country be driven into the horrors of a sanguinary revolution, the people 
will have been goaded to it by the senseless and despeiate efforts of 
those who resist all change, and who, with exclusive loyalty upon their 
lips, are the worst enemies of their country and the human race. 


UN A FOUNTAIN. 

O Fountain ! in whose depths of silver-green 
The boughs that shade tlice beaded thick are seen. 

And the white Dove, nestling their leaves between. 

Drops crystal from her \iings ; 

While sparkling orbs upon thy surface swim. 

Or lie in seedy rows about thy rim, 

Spreading a shore of peai'ls, close at thy brim, 

To tempt the fairy things ! 

Thee never can the fie^ Noontide seethe ; 

But here the scented violets moistly breathe ; 

And oft the banded bee doth warp beneath 
Thy roof with echoing hum. 

Fountain ! thy flow is melody to me ! 

Of England’s Helicon thou ('astaly ! — 

And to drink dera of thy translucency 

Will future Poets come. Egkrius. 
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TUB SONNBTS OF SIIAK.SPBARB. 

I AM frequently obliged to decline communications transmitted to 
this periodical, from their containing paradoxical opinions which I have 
no desire to promulgate. It is not always, however, without reluctance, 
that I take my leave of those unhiiitable productions. In some of them 
there is such an amusing vein of perverted ingenuity, that, but for my 
aversion to be responsible for other men's eccentricities, 1 should be 
tempted to publish them. 

A paper completely answering to this description has been lately 
supplied to me by a friend, who is lucid on every subject in the world 
excepting one, but on that one, which is Shakspeare, the zeal of God's 
liouse has eaten him up. My friend has discovered, as lie imagines, in 
Shakspeare’s sonnets, a clue to the entire history of the poet's life ; and 
he hails these poems as a rich mine of information, which, by a folly 
little short of fatality, has been hitherto neglected by all the poet's 
biographers. Happy discovery, could he only make good his words ! 
How blessedly would it save us from repeating the stale truth, and 
lamenting the irremediable misfortune, that we know so little of our 
Shakspeare’s private history. For who can pardon the Genius of Bio- 
graphy that she neglected the poet in his own days, and consigned not 
his living picture to her tablets — that she has told us every thing about 
ordinary men, and almost nothing about the prodigy of nature — that 
she has embalmed so many dwaifs of our literatuic, and buried its 
Colossus in oblivion ? 

But to return to niy sanguine friend, — after he has lustily belaboured 
George Steevnis, for daring to say that the strongest Act of Parliament 
would not be strong enough to enforce the popular reading of Shak- 
speare's sonnets, and even bestowed some flagellation on ]\Ir. Malone 
for having so weakly defended them, he proceeds to d'g up, and, in his 
own words, to exliaust the discovered mine of Shakspearian biograpliy. 
Alas ! it is but a poor Potosi, and very easily exhausted : and his golden 
hopes turn out like the generality of modern mining speculations. I 
was less surprised, however, that my friend should have fallen into a flt 
of exaggeration on any subject connected with Shakspeare, than that this 
erroneous over-estimate of the light derivable from these poems re- 
specting the poet’s history, should have apparently originated with one 
of the most brilliant and acute spirits of the age, — I mean Augustus 
Wilhelm Schlcgel : he is an excellent and eloquent critic. But with 
all my respect for Schlegel, 1 cannot help thinking that he had not ex- 
actly weighed the force of his words, when he made the following re- 
mark in his dramatic lectures. “ It betrayed,” he says, “ no ordinary 
deflciency of critical acumen in the commentators of Shakspeare, that 
no one of them has ever thought of availing himself of his sonnets for 
tracing the history of his life. Th?sc sonnets paint, niost mequiiocalfyf 
the actual situation and sentiments of the poet, and they enable us to 
become acquainted with the passions of the man. They even contain 
the most remarkable confession of his youthful errors.” 

Now, if Shakspeare’s commentators were to make new discoveries in 
the poet’s biography, it must have been in one of two ways— -either by 
the facta and traditions otherwise existing respecting his life, receiving 
illustrations from the contents of the sonnets, or fiom additional in- 
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trinsic facts beings found in those poems themselves. Looking at either 
or both of these modes of investigating Shakapeare’s life, 1 can see no 
glaring proof of deficient acumen in his commentators on their failing 
to biographize him by the help of his sonnets ; and I should have pitied 
Schlegel himself if he had been condemned, with all these poems about 
him, as reflecting telescopes, to make the history of Shakspeare im- 
portantly more distinct. What were the commentators to discover in 
these sonnets? — I mean, what clear and circumstantial facts — for it is 
too bad to blame biographers for not tracing the history of a man's 
life by the aid of documents that furnish only conjectures and surmises. 
I venture to say that the facts attested by the sonnets can be held in a 
nutshell — that they do not unequivocally paint the actual situtation of 
the poet, or in all instances give us a draught of his sentiments that is 
to be literally interpreted — that they do not make us acquainted with 
his passions, so as to throw any new light upon his history which can 
be called, in the slightest degree, important or satisfactory— and, that 
they do not contain any confession of the most remarkable errors of 
his youthful years. 

To begin with the last of these points, the only part of the sonnets 
that can be pretended to contain any specific confession on the part of 
Shakspeare of his own immorality, are those which are dedicated to an 
apparently frail female ; and the error to which he there alludes, assum- 
ing his gallantry to have been real and criminal, was not an affair of 
his youth, but of a period of his life 

^Vhen age in love loves not to have years told 
for he speaks of himself in Sonnet 138 — 

** 'rhus vainly tliiuking that she tliitiks me young, 

Althougli &he knows my days are ]>a.st the best.” 

I may be reminded, indeed, that the discovery of frailty in a great 
man's life, unpleasant as it may be, is not dimiiiished in importance by 
its appearing to have been tlic error of his graver years ; and I must 
own, that if we are to interpret this lovc-aff’air by the letter of his own 
confession, we shall be obliged to acknowledge that our immortal bard 
had not always the fear of Doctors' Commons before his eyes. But my 
present object is neither to advocate nor to impeach the immaculate 
morality of Shakspeare, so that I waive discussing the possibility of the 
whole affair having been limited to paper and poetry. The simple 
point on which 1 insist is this, that magnify this discovery as much as 
you please into the broad(>st shade on Shakspeare^s conjugal character, 
it throws no light on his biography beyond a solitary, insulated, and 
most obscure incident, illustrating, at the worst, without name of, or 
accompanying circumstances, the mighty truth that Shukspeare's virtue 
was not infallible. Having promised not to visit the reader with any 
special argumentation on the possible chance of the poet having, in 
these sonnets to his lady-mistress, exaggerated the nature of their in- 
tercourse, 1 will keep my word with him ; for it is difficult to prove a 
negative, and dry to dwell on matter of pure conjecture, though 1 may 
leave a mere hint to his charity not to lose all sight of such a possi- 
bility. Dr. Drake, 1 know, is by no means so indifferent on this sub- 
ject, as to trust the above hypothesis in the poet’s favour to fortuitous 
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candour, but flies to strengthen the defensive pass with a host of argu- 
ments, tending to prove that, Shakspeare having been then a father and 
a married man, the amour must have been all reverie and chimera. 
The Doctor, at the same time, laments that the sonnets ever made their 
appearance. But if we treat the whole matter as imaginary, why la- 
ment the testimonies of a verbal amour ? and if the fact was otherwise, 
I can see no great benefit that could result to the world from believing 
any one man that ever existed to have been more immaculate than he 
really was. But Dr. Drake goes farther, and, not very consistently 
with his own system, abuses the lady, calling her profligate, and the 
worst woman (we must suppose Juvenal's heroines included) that was 
ever described^ by the pen of a poet. Tiierc is reason in roasting egg?, 
Dr. Drake ; and let there be reason also before you scorch to black- 
ness the memory of a poor female. If the affair was unreal, where was 
the guilt of this anonymous lady ? and if it was not unreal, Shakspeare, 
in as far as they were both concerned, must have been as profligate as 
herself, and, apparently, less excusable, since he was, according to his 
own account, an elderly personage, who ought to have edifled, and not 
assailed her with his ** sugared” sonnets. As to his accusations of her, 
they go, with me, for nothing on either supposition, fn the case of the 
matter having been mere coquetry, wc know not what the lady might 
have had to say for herself ; or supposing that she had nothing to say, 
her offence was venial. If it was otherwise, Shakspeare, with reverence 
be it spoken, yes, the great Shakspeare, appears only in the light of a 
kiss-and-tell kings evidence, who, indeed, himself gives us warning that 
he IS not always to be believed. Thus in the 140tli sonnet he says, 

“ For if I should despair, 1 should grow mad, 

And in my madness might speak ill of thee ; 

Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad. 

Mad .slitndvrers by mad ears believed be.” 

I am aware, nevertheless, such is the spell of interest connected with 
Shakspeare’s name, that the mind starts with avidity at the most dis- 
tant prospect of any novelty respecting him, and submits with impa- 
tience to believe, that if any new fact can be ascertained, it may not be 
made a practicable stepping-stone to some farther information. It may 
be feared, too, that the circumstance of such intelligence justifying a 
little alarm about the spotless sanctity of the poet, instead of acting as 
a sedative to human interest, has rather a tendency to increase the pal- 
pitation and solicitude, and morbid vigilance of the curiosity* I am, 
therefore, not unprepared for being told, tliat in this suspicious love- 
language of Shakspeare there is room for a world of profound reflec- 
tions and meditation. The stern moralist, keeping to the letter of the 
sonnets, will find them a text for no unfair inculpation of Mr. Malone, 
who has groundlessly insinuated that the bard was jealous of his wife. 
He will turn all the pathos of this matter of scandal to the side of our 
sympathy with Mrs. Shakspeare, who was perhaps, poor soul! with her 
own hands, watering the very mulberry-tree of her graceless bard in 
their Staffordshire garden, at the moment when he in London was gad- 
ding after a married woman, and recording in rhyme their double 
adultery and compound fracture of the marriage vow. How humbling 
it is to the species, he will add, to find the man, who held up, as it 
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were, a mirror to nature, thus detected in its reflection, ** playing such fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven as make the angels weep !” It will be 
also pleaded, perhaps, that these illicit effusions seem to illustrate that 
alleged contempt for his wife which is so acutely discovered in the poet's 
will. It will save us, however, from being plunged into such deep mo- 
ralization by a few sonnets, if we reflect that all this conjugal contempt 
assigned to the mighty poet, is screwed by the hardest inference out of 
circumstances most imperfectly known to us, and that, in spite of his 
interlineated will, and this sonnet-sung attachment, we see him retiring, 
when but little past the prime of life, very unlike a man who had been 
v/eaned from domestic affections, to spend the residue of his days ivith 
the mother of his children. • 

I have said, that the addition which these sonnets afford to our know- 
ledge of Shakspeare, is insignificant as an index to his biography, and I 
shall not feel the assertion falsified, though 1 should see persons of more 
ingenuity than I can pretend to, eliciting many brilliant conjectures 
from their contents. 1 can only say that 1 have outlived all taste for 
conjectural biographies, and that the truths brought to view by these effu- 
sions seem to me to be neither numerous nor momentous. We learn from 
them that Shakspeare had a friend, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
(the nature of his language to that friend 1 shall by and by consider,) 
and a poetical mistress, who, not satisfied with inroads on the poet's 
heart, carried her conquests even to that of his friend, and made Shak- 
speare sonnetize on his jealousy of too much tenderness subsisting be- 
tween them. It appears, however, that he never broke with his friend 
on this account, so that his love-passion must have been a humbler sort 
of lodger in his heart, that could put up without either the whole or the 
best of its apartments. Other casual moods of his mind are expressed 
with an air of sincerity, which 1 deny not to be interesting as insulated 
records of his feelings, though I still refuse them the character of new 
or indicative importance as to his history. He speaks to his friend, in 
certain passages, with extreme modesty as to his own poetical merit, 
and alludes, with an admiration that is beautifully unenvious, to some 
other poet of the time who had won the favour of his friend. He writes 
on one or two occasions in apparent dejection under the frowns of for- 
tune, and in one sonnet, distinctly laments being obliged to live by the 
vocation of a player. If there be any other interesting allusions in 
these sonnets to his personal circumstances, it is from want of memory 
that 1 have unintentionally omitted them. 

1 am making no hair-splitting distinction when I would emphatically 
distinguish the general, and even vague, but still actual pleasure, which 
we enjoy in these sonnets, from hearing the welcome voice of Shak- 
speare express his casual and transient feelings, and the falsely-ima- 
gined pleasure that he is telling us something new about himself, which 
tradition, or his other poems, had not told us, and which may conse- 
quently be regarded as new testimonies for tracing his life. We learn 
from a hundred sonnets that he was a devoted friend, but if we pos- 
sessed not one of tliese, would it ever enter into our suspicions that he 
was cold-blooded in friendship? We find him, in effusions of the 
same sort, confessing to the influence of the softer flame ; and will 
those who have ever felt to their heart’s core his power in the drama 
of describing love, pretend that they would iiave repudiated their 
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syinpathy 9 if they had suspected that he had drawn his amatory expe- 
rience from the admiration of any other woman than his own good old 
Anne Hathaway I Some of the Sonnets indicate that he was subject 
to casual misfortunes ; and what ghost or sonnet was required to make 
us believe as much? It may be alleged that these complaints seem to 
contradict the general prosperity which is attributed to the course of 
his life, on the supposition of which Dr. Johnson, using the bard's own 
beautiful simile, says, that he seems to have shaken off the difficulties 
of fortune like dew-drops from the lion's mane !" But what man, 
even the most prosperous, were he to journalise his feelings in sonnets, 
would not record himself a thousand time^ poorer, and more unhappy 
on one day than another ? 

He praises one of his contemporaries in the sonnets, and he could 
well afford to da so. Drummond's account of him supersedes the ne- 
cessity for any other proof that he was gentle, good-natured, and 
amiable. He speaks very humbly of himself in certain passages. This 
leads us, however, to no discovery that he was blind to his own mighty 
endowments ; for in other passages he freely paraphrases, and applies 
to himself the “ exegi monumentum ” of Horace. The only very 
striking phenomenon in the Sonnets is, that he predicts immortality to 
himself from those effusions, and not from his dramas — an opinion 
which the world has thought proper to falsify. Lastly, the Sonnets 
allude to his being a player, and to his disliking the profession — had 
they told iia the reverse, there would have been some novelty in the 
information. Only twenty-two of these Sonnets are addressed to a lady, 
whose name has not even been guessed at ; and of whom, if we except 
what the poet himself calls his ** mad slanders," nothing is known, but 
that she had dark eyes, and dark hair, and played the virginal. More 
than a hundred of his Sonnets are addressed to his male friend, of 
whom still less, if possible, is discoverable. We may be told, perhaps, 
that these poems are, nevertheless, the record of a deep and strong per- 
sonal friendship, and that if you divest those effusions of an exaggerated 
amatory garb, the mere fashion of the age, in Shakspeare's language to 
a male friend, they illustrate the strength of his friendly attachment. 
1 believe that they record a very strong and pure friendship, but 1 deny 
that they unequivocally paint his passions, and the true character of his 
sentiments. Of the love Sonnets to the lady let us think as literally as 
we please — but to take his friendship Sonnets according to the letter of 
their phraseology, 1 should be very sorry. Those friendship Sonnets 
are not the work of Shakspeare writing in his own unaffected cha- 
racter, how sincere soever the friendship itself may have been, but 
the fantastical language of a friend in poetical masquerade, exaggerating 
friendship into love, and painting his sentiments in hyperbolical colours. 
This is surely not the unequivocal language of passion. That the fa- 
shion of the age makes Shakspeare's real sentiments unblameable, is un- 
questionable ; for persons of the same sex, in those days, wrote down- 
right erotic sonnets to each other most innocently, and a man sub- 
scribed himself, your lover, meaning no more than at present he means 
by your humble servant.** But keeping the poet^s own real sentiments 
in unquestioned sincerity apart — the poems themselves are tinged by 
the chartered hyperbole of the age, with a jealousy and misery in the 
sentiment of friendship which are foreign to its nature. The great heart 
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of Shakspeare, when it bestowed its friendship, must have bestowed 
it largely ; but, believing this as 1 do, I would rather refresh my deep 
and sacred impression of the belief by a reperusal of his other works, 
than of same of these Sonnets, in looking to wluch it is one thing to 
abjure most solemnly and sincerely any moral blame of him for his ex- 
aggeration, and another thing to admire the hyperbolical as a matter of 
taste, or to admit it as an index to the history of his life. As a guide 
to the history of his life, those Sonnets to his male friend are indeed but 
faint scintillations. It seems impossible to make out to whom they 
were dedicated. Dr. Drake very plausibly, but by no means, I think, 
conclusively, contends that their object was Lord Southampton. If 
this be the fact, it is rather odd to find the poet calling a peer of the 
realm ** his sweet hoy^* at a time when his Lordsliip must have been 
thirty-six years of age. Mr. George Chalmers, whose ingenuity al- 
ways repays its errors, by giving ample occasion for a laugh, insists 
that they were addressed to Queen Elizabeth. What must her unsexed 
Majesty have thought of the 20th Sonnet ? 

Considering these Sonnets merely as poems, without reference to 
their biograpliical importance, it is manifest that some of them lack an 
important characteristic of true poetry, namely, their being genuine 
draughts of the port’s mind ; for when he extols the personal charms 
and complexion of his friend, we recognize only his assumption of a fic- 
titious character, borrowed in moments of thoughtless accordance from 
the capricious rhodomantade of the times. To take the fashion of the 
age, and its unmeaning licence of language, into allowance, would be but 
justice to him if he w'ere the commonest sonneteer, but most emphati- 
cally is it due to his hallowed memory as the master of the human heart. 
Still, at the same time, that very allowance leaves his language to be 
held unmeaning, and therefore, in several passages, uninteresting. Many 
of the Sonnets, nevertheless, express an unexaggerated friendship that is 
truly Shakspeariaii and endearing ; and the fancy, harmony, and diction 
of the greater portion of the whole collection betoken the hand of a 
master. They form, altogether, the best of our sonnet poetry anterior 
to that of Drummond ; for George Steevens’s comparison of them with 
Watson's productions is unworthy of an answer. If the same Commen- 
tator’s question, **fVhat have truth and nature to do with bonnets t** deserve 
any reply, we may simply extinguish it, by telling him that they have 
as much to do with the sonnet as with any other short species of poem* 
It is very true, that any long series of effusions, clothed in uniform 
metre, inspired with slightly varying sentiments, and devoted to the 
same subject, will produce, when collectively read, a certain monotonous 
effect, from which I cannot deny that these sonnets are totally free 
any more than those of Petrarch. It is delightful to take a short walk 
tliiough side-rows of sweet-briars and honey-suckle ; but it would tire 
us to make a day’s journey through interminable alleys of them. 
There is no necessity, however, for our making a toil of a pleasure in 
reading the sonnets of either Shakspeare or Petrarch, for the character 
of toedium belongs not to those pieces individually, any more than the 
pressure of a crowd belongs to the presence of a single person. To 
•ay that these Sonnets add but little to Shakspeare’s fame, is as ex- 
cusable as to say that a considerable rock might appear but as a pebble 
if it wm piled on the top of Olympus. But in many of them, all the 
majesty and grace of Shakspeare is as distinct, and impress us with that 
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peculiar aspect, as if thoughts that voluntary move harmonious num* 
bers were the spontaneous respiration of his mind. 1 was beginning to 
enumerate the more exquisite portion of these Sonnets, such as the 8th, 
the 80th, 123d, and others, but let me spare the reader the officious 
aid of a cicerone, where he may so easily judge for himself. I will not 
preach to his taste and ear by commenting on the exquisite richness of 
music and meaning in the following lines : — 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, — 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O no I it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering hark. 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love ’s not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compas*^ come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks ; 

But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 

If this be errour, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, and no man ever loved. T, C. 


IIERO-WORSniP. 

“ Da ihr nocli die hHusie Welt regieret, 

An <ler Fivnde Jeichtcin (lAngelbaud 
•Selige (fesrhlec’hter iioch gefahret, 

Sclione Weseu aiis deiri Fnbtdland !” 

Die iii\ttpr Griechenlnndes^ Schiller 

Thrrk arc yet idols whom we worship mores 
And with a liolier zeal and deepen* love, 

'I'han to the wild imaginiugs of y<»re 

the ad<»ring flame by stream or gr(»ve 
'Fliat wreathed its fragraime remnd tlie sacreMl shrine ; 
Our rites like theirs, toei, raise the* soul above. 

For we del reverence that spark divine 
W’^hicli tells us that we are not all of earth, 

Aiiel eleeth the spirit to itself refine, 

Recalling thoughts of whence it hael its birth, 

Anel lifting u}i the veil througli wliiedi such rays 
Of its reuieinherM glory still flash forth. 

And yet more ])recious incense de> we raise 
Than sw*opt its rack of perfume through the sky, 

Of deep and grateful love, and reverent praise 
''fo tiiose that do recall those visions high ; 

Telling us things we could not know, so bright 
And heaiitiful is their deep ecstasy, 

'I’oo pure, too radiant for our fainter sight ; 

And things w'c knew, and things we would not know. 
Lest the deep spell of their re'^istless might 
Awaken from its sleep our former woe. 

Anil what we felt, but deem’d not could be said, 

The charm, the glory, and the radiant glow 
That such a halo of young beauty shed 
On trees, and grass, and Nature’s lonely places, 

And the deep Vildering thoughts of pleasures fled 
’Ihat haunt our early home’s most sacred traces, 

And memories with those holy feelings fraught. 

The silent heart within itself re[)resses. 
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Nor would find words to body forth its thought 
Or tell how strangely on us dreams have broke 
Of days gone by^ or ‘what wild longings wrought 
Within us, when the soul in rapture woke 
To read an aim, a motion, and design 
In all Creation’s impulses, whfch spoke 
In full harmonious voice their birth divine. 

Erst did the worshipper most constantly 
Brood on the peoplings of his restless mind. 

Until he would create them visibly. 

In the most radiant and enduring things 
Seeking the impress of Divinity, 

Making the eternal stars its imagings ; 

And deem’d the gods their glory would display 
Before their votaries* awe-sti uck worshippings. 
Revealing their all-heavenly forms to day. 

Their fronts that with immortal beauty glow. 

When Ocean glitter’d with Morn’s earliest ray. 

He saw the youthful Day-god’s splendid brow 
And his loose tresses streaming showers of light 
Pouring its flood on eartli and sen below 
Most beautiful, as in his god-head’s might 
He slew old Python ; and at eve there came 
With one most lovely star before their sight 
The essence of all beauty, but a name 
For summer’s twilight, or au infant’s sleep. 

For these are beautiful, and she of them 
Is the imagined harmony and chief. 

Their love for those they scarce could deem less fair. 
Though they were earthly, sought and found relief 
From its own fulness, holding that in air 
'rhe type and image of the lost might hover. 

The radiance of his Berenice’s hair 
Still was the idol of her royal lover. 

The grateful tiller of the fruitful soil 
Held the most fragrant bunk and shady cover 
Not all neglected by who blest his toil. 

Sylvan or ancient Pan ; the hunter's tread. 

As he bore home his rich and various spoil. 

Fell lightly by the cedar grove, which shed 
Of a celestial visitant such trace. 

As told the Goddess that he worship|)ed 
The liuntress Dian, wearied with the chase. 

Wooed on her mossy couch the cooling wind. 

In the sweet gloom of that delicious place. 

They sought in all they held most fair to And 
'I'he visible image of what they adored. 

Where might the painful longings of the mind 
Find rest, and heavenly favour be implored. 

All the full tale of gratitude be told. 

And the deep song of praise and woi'shin pour’d. 

What marvel, then, we long so to behold 
The favour'd of our race, to whom 'tis given 
« 1 hose high and noble visions to unfold 
Which raise the inspired mind from earth to heaven } 
And tell us that it is not all in vain 
We have for things that die not toil’d and striven. 
Although by such we did but hope to gain 
The power of honouring what we hold so dear, 

Nor view their glories with an eye profane. 

But feel OUT spirits worthy to revere* £• M. 
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Z 

Zillah, review of, 90. 
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Psee 10a, note, line I, /or «* pei&on of a Mr. C Wilson,” rrorf “ pcison of an !« Ionian , and in 
the leqnil substitute an Lfonian” tor that iiami. Mi E. Wilson belni{ only the publi'-her, and 
not the author ut the pamphlet. 
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